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HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Tuesdayy Ibth Januaryy 1924. 

THE KING^S SPEECH. 

The king being seated on the Throne, 
and the Commons being at the Bar with 
their Speaker, His Majesty was pleased to 
make a most gracious Speech to both 
Houses of Parliament, and then retired. 

His Majesty's Speech was as follows:— 

My Lords and Members of the House 

of CommonSy 

“My relations with Foreign Powers I 
continue to be friendly. I am glad to' 
be able to record definite progress m 
the solution of questions which have 
hitherto blocked the pathway of mutual 
understanding and have retarded the 
recovery of the world. 

“ The Reparation Commission has set 
up two Committees, on which Experts 
from the United States of America will 
co-operate with others from Great 
Britain, France, Italy and Belgium in 
examining the very serious financial 
questions involved in the position of 
Germany. 

“ The future status of the Tangier 
zone of Morocco, which has been a 
long-standing source of trouble, has 
been the subject of an Agreement be¬ 
tween the delegates of the Powers 
principally concerned, which provides 
for the creation of an international 
regime and for the promotion of com¬ 
munications and trade. 

“ A Bill will be introduced to give 
^eot to the Lausanne Treaty with 
Turkey. As soon as it haa been passed, 
the Treaty will be ratified, and a new 
era of peaceful relations with Turkey 
^11 open. 

My Mi»i«ters, in common with the 
ppti^iop rjepreaentatives, have been 
to remove the difficulty with 
iHieit importatioa of 
tjhited States, and have 


made proposals for an agreement 
which is on the eve of conclusion, and 
which should further strengthen the 
happy relations prevailing between the 
two countries and peoples. 

“ It will continue to be My object 
to support by every means in My power 
the steady growth in influence of the 
League of Nations. 

“ The recent series of murders on 
the North-West Frontier of India by 
criminals who have sought refuge in 
Afghan territory or are Afghan sub¬ 
jects, has caused Me much concern. 
My Government have made vigorous 
representations to the Government of 
His Majesty The Amir, and I earnestly 
trust that these persons will be 
punished, and more satisfactory rela¬ 
tions on the frontier be established, at 
a very early date. 

“ The recent Imperial Conferences 
marked a very definite progress in 
Imperial co-operation. More particu¬ 
larly was it found possible, without 
departure from the existing fiscal 
system in this country, to meet the 
wishes of the Dominions by a sub¬ 
stantial extension of the principle of 
Imperial Preference established by the 
Conference of 1917 and in force since 
1919. Proposals to give effect to the 
conclusions of both Conferences will 
be submitted to you. 

“ I welcome the opportunity that 
will be afforded by the British Empire 
Exhibition to increase the knowMge 
of the varied resources of My Empire 
and to stimulate inter-imperial trade. 

“ Members of the House of Co^nmonSy 

“ Estimates for the public services 
will be laid before you. 

** My Lords and Members of the House 

of CommonSy 

** While I am glad to note that the 
schemes for providing employment 
now in operation have had an appre¬ 
ciable effect during the last year in 
reducing the numbers of those actually 
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unemployed, the number still unable to 
find work causes Me the gravest con¬ 
cern. My Ministers recently laid 
before the country proposals which, in 
their judgment, would have com 
tributed materially to a solution of 
this problem by affording to industry 
a greater measure of security in the 
home market and an improved outlet 
for its products in My Dominions 
overseas and in foreign countries; but 
these proposals were not accepted by 
the country. 

In these circumstances your assent 
will be invited to an extension and 
amendment of the Trade Facilities and 
Export Credit Schemes, to the proposal 
of the Imperial Economic Conference 
for expediting and assisting the 
execution of certain public enter¬ 
prises throughout the Empire by 
the grant of financial aid from 
public funds, and to an extension of 
the contributions towards the cost of 
Public Utility Works, whether under¬ 
taken by local authorities or promoted 
by statutory and private corporations. 

You will also be asked to assist in 
providing work in the shipbuilding in¬ 
dustry by the immediate construction 
of cruisers and auxiliary craft in antici¬ 
pation of the Naval Programme, 

Steps will be taken to develop the 
existing system of Juvenile Unemploy¬ 
ment Centres and to provide increased 
facilities for general and technical 
education. 

‘'The condition of agriculture remains * 
a source of serious anxiety. My 
Ministers propose to summon a confer¬ 
ence representative of all those inter¬ 
ested in agriculture, and of the various 
political parties, with the object of 
arriving at an agreed policy, by which ^ 
the acreage of arable land may be 
maintained, and regular employment at/ 
an adequate w^age secured for the( 
agricultural worker. 

Bills will be introduced to improve 
the position of pre-war pensioners, and 
to deal with the discouragement of 
thrift involved in the present means 
limitation to the grant of old age 
pensions. 

*^You will be asked to develop the 
probationary system of dealing with 
offenders. Bills will be introduced to 
amend and consolidate the Faetpry and 
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Workshop Acts, to legitimize children 
born out of wedlock whose parents have 
subsequently married, and to amend the 
law relating to separation and main¬ 
tenance orders. 

'' Under the Housing Act of last 
Session My Ministers have approved 
the erection of a large number of 
houses, both by local authorities and 
by private enterprise. The local autho¬ 
rities are being approached with a view 
to increased activity under those sec¬ 
tions of the Act which enable the work¬ 
ing population to become the owners of 
their homes. 

Measures will be laid before you to 
complete land purchase in Northern 
Ireland, and to guarantee the principal 
and interest of bonds issued by che 
Government of the Irish Free State 
under the Land Act recently passed in 
that Dominion. 

" The obligation to alleviate hardship 
caused by the former disturbances in 
Ireland is one which is recognised by 
My Government and will continue to 
engage their active attention. 

“ Proposals will be submitted to you 
for the expansion of the Royal Air 
Force in connection with Home Defence. 

“ Preparations have also been made 
for measures dealing with the property 
and endowments of the Church of 
Scotland, the improvement of the road 
traffic of London, for the reform of the 
system of valuation and rating in 
England and Wales, and of rating iir 
Scotland, for the improvement of the 
administration of civil and criminal 
justice, for making valid certain chargee 
imposed during the War, and for the 
ascertainment of costs and profits in 
connection with the distribution of 
milk. 

/ '' And I pray that the blessing of 

/ Almighty God may rest upon your 
I deliberations.^* 


ADDRESS IN RE PIT TO HIS 
MA TESTY^S MOST GRACIOUS 
SPEECH, 

Viscount GREY of FALLODON : 
According to the newspapers the re¬ 
presentations to the Amir regarding the 
North-West Frontier of India hav^ had 
a favourable result and the murder 
gang, I think, has now been surrehdered. 
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Perhaps the noble Marquess will be able 
to tell us something on that point. It 
will be a great relief to everyone to know 
that those of our officials who arc on the 
North-West Frontier are not to be 
exposed to the terrible risks which they 
.have lately had to run and that the 
representations to the Amir have really 
had an effect in breaking up tne murder 
gang—if that be so. 

The secretary of STATE for 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS (The Marquess 
CURZON OF Kedleston) : The next 
question that the noble Viscount asked 
was about Afghanistan. Here, although 
I am in general agreement with what 
he said, I think he was disposed, 
perhaps, to i)lace the matter in a 
rather more favourable light than is 
actually the case at the present moment. 
It is not a case only of the murder 
of one person or of one set of 
persons. There have been several 
murdc^rs, and these murders have been 
committed, as the House, I think, knows, 
in that turbulent and disputed fringe 
between the British and Afghan terri¬ 
tory, by persons, some of whom are 
Afghan subjects, some of whom belong 
to tidbes who are nominally our subjects 
because they are within the Durand Line, 
but who, after the perpetration of out¬ 
rages like these, are apt to run across 
the border in order to take shelter theie, 
and who belong to tribes with whom the 
Amir himself finds it difficult altogether 
to quarrel because they receive subsidies 
from him, and their friendly attitude 
towards Afghanistan is an element of 
importance to him on his side of the 
frontier, just as it is to us upon ours. 

What has happened has been that one 
of these gangs only has surrendered to 
the Afghan authorities—the gang that 
were responsible for the murder at Kohat 
in British territory, and the Afghan Gov¬ 
ernment have undertaken to remove them 
to a remote part of Afghanistan and 
keep them under surveillance there. We 
shall, of course, expect the Afghan 
Government scrupulously to adhere to 
its undertaking in that respect, because 
it is not consistent with the laws of 
hospitality that prevail in those regions 
to expect that the Afghan Government 
will consent to give them up. But it now 
remains for the Amir—and that is my 
reason for saying that the case is not 
4toied‘-^to deal with the other murderers, 


of whom there are two or three, if not 
more, other groups. When these things 
have been done the air will be cleared, 
and we may anticipate that peace will 
reign again upon the Frontier. So that, 
although the omens are, on the whole, 
encouraging, I would not like the noble 
Viscount or the House to pitch their 
expectations for the moment too high. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Tuesday^ I2th February^ 1924. 

LORD OLIVIER. 

The Right Honourable Sir Sydney 
Haldane Olivier, K.C.M.G., C.B., 

Secretary of State for India in Council, 
having been created Baron Olivier of 
Ramsden, in the County of Oxford— 
Was (in the usual manner) introduced. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Wednesday, \Zth February, 1924. 

The Lord Chancellor acquainted the 
House, That the Clerk of the Parliaments 
had laid upon the Table the certificate 
from the Examiners that the Standing 
Orders applicable to the following Bill 
have been complied with: 

Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Thursday, \ith February^ 1924. 

BOMBAY, BARODA AND CENTRAL 
INDIA RAILWAY BILL, [h.l.] 

Presented, read D, and referred to the 
Examiners. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Wednesday, 9J^th February, 1924. 

PREFERENTIAL TARIFFS, 

Earl BEAUCHAMP rose to call atten¬ 
tion to the high duties levied upon British 
goods under the preferential tariffs when 
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th^y enter the eelf-governing Dominions 
and to the Indian tariffs; and to move for 
Papers. 

There is just a reference to India, which 
perhape hardly comes into the scope of 
this Question, and, therefore, I will only 
touch upon it in the briefest possible way. 
I ask the noble Lord whether it is not 
accurate to say that though, of course, we 
get no preferential duties upon any goods 
going into India from this country, India 
has not, as a matter of fact, given us 
any preference, although she is at this 
time enjoying preference on anything 
which she sends to this country and upon 
which at this moment duties are being 
raised. The fact is that while we give 
India a preference we get none from her. 

Tot secretary of STATE foe 
INDIA (Lord Olivibr): My Lords, I 
wish to add one word with regard to 
IndiaT. As in the case of the self-govern¬ 
ing Dominions, ithe Government of India 
18 autonomous in this matter. As the 
noble Earl has eaid the Government of 
India decided at present to accord no 
preference. In the Tariff Commission 
which sat in India and reported in 1922 
no indication was given of any inclination 
on the part of those interested in India 
to grant any preference. The present 
Indian tariff is historically, and still 
ostensibly, a tariff for revenue, and, that 
being so, no concession cr preference 
could be made without finding some alter¬ 
native source of revenue. A Tariff Com¬ 
mittee, however, is to be set up to con¬ 
sider the question of altering the principles 
upon which the tariff of India is settled 
rather in the direction of a protective 
tariff, and incidentally, in connection with 
the deliberations of that Committee, the 
question of giving a preference may, 
doubtless, be raised. 

But I ought to add that, so far as I 
can judge, the advantages of the prefer¬ 
ences now granted to the Government of 
India under the existing scheme are not 
sufficient to offer a very great temptation 
to the Government of India to make any 
considerable alteration of their tariff 
system in the direction of preference, 
unless a line were taken which, I think 
the noble Earl will agree with me, is 
not likely to be taken, and a preference 
were given on a tariff affecting foo^tuffs 
tad other products which arc the princi¬ 
pal exports ol India. That is at present 
Earl Beauchamp. 


the position of India so far as I can in¬ 
dicate it, and no amount of discussion 
with the noble Earl as to the wisdom or 
expediency of any line ]of preferential 
tariff in India would affect the question, 
because, as the Under-Secretary of State 
for the Colonies has said, it is a matter 
which rests entirely with the Government 
of India. So far, however, as any in¬ 
formation can be given in Papers, we 
shall be most glad to do anything we 
can to meet any desire of the noble Earl. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Tuesday^ 26th February^ 1924. 

INDIA. 

The Earl of CLARENDON: My Lords, 
I desire to ask His Majesty's Government 
whether they have any statement to make 
with regard to affairs in India 1 

The SECRETARY of STATE for 
INDIA (Lord Olivier) : My Lords, I have 
been long enough an observer of the 
proceedings of your Lordships' House 
really not to have required the very kind 
assurance which was given to us on these 
Benches a few days ago by the noble 
Marquess the Leader of the Opposition 
that what we had to say would receive 
the most courteous and patient attention 
from your Lordships. I am afraid that, 
to-day, I am going to trespass more than 
I should have hoped, to do upon your 
Lordships' patience, because I have, 
unfortunately, lost considerable portions 
of my voice, and am not sure of being 
able to pick them up in the right place, 
so that I am afraid my statement may be, 
in parts, somewhat painful for you 
Lordships to listen to, but I will do my 
best. 

I will come at once to the point. The 
affairs of India are giving His Majesty's 
Government at the present time very 
great anxiety. In speaking of these 
matters I am speaking in a House which 
contains many Indian administrators, and 
they will know that in what I say X 
necessarily fail to refer to many con¬ 
siderations that I might bring to mind, 
and will also recognise that, in sa3rihg 
some things, I remind them of matters 
with which they are perfectly familiaf. I 
have to pursue the course wlneh 
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choose in the logical manner in which it 
has occurred to myself, trusting that my 
deficiencies may be made allowance for, 
and be supplemented by the great indul¬ 
gence of your Lordships. I wish to deal 
first with the history of this matter. 

On August 20, 1917, a declaration of 
policy was made in the House of 
Commons by the then Secretary of State 
for India as follows: 

The policy of His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment, with which the Government of India 
are in complete accord, is that of the in¬ 
creasing association of Indians in every 
branch of the administration, and the 
gradual development of self-governing 
institutions, with a view to the progressive 
realisation of responsible government in 
India as an integral portion of the British 
Empire.” 

This was incorporated in the Preamble 
of the Government of India Act, 1919. 
This declaration was coupled with the 
following proviso: 

” I would add that progress in this policy 
can only be achieved by successive stages. 
The British Government and the Govern¬ 
ment of India, on whom the responsibility 
lies for the welfare and advancement of the 
Indian peoples, must be judges of the time 
and measure of enoh advance, and they 
must be guided by the co-operation received 
from those upon whom new opportunities 
of service will thus be conferred, and by the 
extent in which it is found that confidence 
can be reposed in their sense of responsi¬ 
bility.” 

Elections were held in 1920, The Indian 
Home Rule Party, the Swarajists, 
abstained from taking part in those Elec¬ 
tions under the influence of Mr. Gandhi. 
In order to show what was the feeling of 
the Party to which I belong at that time, 
which is also their feeling now, I will ask 
leave to quote the words used by my right 
hon. friend the present Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, in the House of 
Commons: 

** To my mind there has In^en no more 
lamentable blunder made by the Indian 
people than their refusal, under the leader¬ 
ship of Mr. Gandhi, to go on the Councils. 
The experiment was, therefore, not started 
under the complete conditions which were 
contemplated.” 

Some exception has been taken to the 
wording of the proviso by Indian Home 
Rulers as ill-chosen. I will deal with this 
criticism later with a view to a better 
understanding of how I think the proviso 
should be interpreted, merely observing 
now that there seems to me some excuse 
for some of objections which have been 
taken to it. 


In December, 1923, fresh Elections were 
held for the Provincial Legislative Coun¬ 
cil and the Indian Legislative Assembly. 
The Swarajist Party decided on this 
occasion to take part in the Elections, and 
to run candidates. On October 11 the 
Party issued, over the signature of Mr. 
Motalil Nehru, an el ection mamfesto in 
whiefi the basis t^ set 

forth as follows: 


The Swarajya Party believes that the _ 
guiding motive of the British in governing i- 
India is to serve the selfish interests of 
their own country and that the so-called 
reforms are a mere blind to further the 
said interests under the pretence of a grant¬ 
ing responsible Government to India, theA 
real object being to continue the exploita¬ 
tion of the unlimited resources of the 
country by keeping Indians permanently in 
a subservient position to Britain and deny¬ 
ing them at home and abroad the most 
elemeintary rights of citizenship. It is 
daily becoming abundantly clear that the 
British, while professing equality of treat¬ 
ment, are in practice subjecting the whole 
Indian nation to humiliation and insult in 
all parte of the world where British in¬ 
fluence is supreme. The Party notes with 
pride and satisfaction that the people of 
India are resolved to submit no longer to 
the national humiliation imposed upon 
them by the autocratic will of their British 
rulers and in full consonance with the 
Congress expresses its emphatic opinion that 
Indians have no option but to continue to 
carry on a policy of progressive non-viole t 
non-co-operatiop wit h the present svsiem"bf 
tJovenrment untTl 'it is radically changed 
in accordance with the will of the people 
expressed through their chosen representa¬ 
tives.” 

The practical programme of the Party 
was then thus laid down : 

The demand to be made by the membeie 
of the Party on entering the Legislative 
Assembly will in effect be that the right of 
the iJ^ople of India to control the existing 
machinery and system of government shall 
forthwith be conceded and given effect to 
by the British Government and the British 
Parliament. 


The immediate objective of the Party is 
the Bpe^y attainment of full Dominion 
statusy that is, the securing of the right to 
frame a Constitution adopting such 
machinery and system as are most suited 
to the conditiom of the country and to the 
genius of the people. 


“ They will when they are elected, pre¬ 
sent on behalf of the country its legitimate 
demands as formulated by the Party as 
soon as the elections are over, and ask for 
their acceptance and fulfilment within a 
reasonable time by the Government. 

** If the demands are not granted to the 
satisfaction of the Party, occasion will then 
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arise for the elected members belonging to 
the Party to adopt a policy of uniform, 
continuous and consistent obstruction with¬ 
in the Councils with a view to make covern- 
ment, through the Councils, impossible, but 
before adopting such a policy the repre¬ 
sentatives of the Part in the Councils will, 
if necessary, strengthen themselves by 
obtaining an express mandate of the elec¬ 
torates in this behalf. 

In no case will any member of the 
Party accept office." 

On that programme Elections were held 
and in ceitain of the Presidencies this 
Swarajist Party obtained strong repre¬ 
sentation, notably in Bombay, Bengal, the 
United Provinces, and in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces, and so strong was the representa¬ 
tion that, with the assistance of the less 
outspoken Liberal Members they were able 
to command a majority in the Councils. 
The result hae been, as your Lordships 
are well aware, that in Bengal and the 
Central Provinces, and, as I am informed 
by a telegram 1 have received to-day, in 
Bombay, obstructive tactics are being 
pursued in accordance with that pro¬ 
gramme. Votes of No confidence are 
moved and carried, and the Swarajist 
Party refuse to take office. Moderate and 
non-controversial Bills like the Protection 
of Children Bill in Bombay are thrown 
out by the Swarajist Party. 

I feel sure your Lordships will agree 
with me that the belief expressed in that 
election manifesto, which was signed by 
Mr. Moiilal Nehru, who was one of the 
most prominent speakers of the Swarajist 
Party in the proceedings last week in the 
National Assembly, is a mistaken belief, 
an ill-informed and ill-inferred belief, and 
an unjustifiable belief. When I saw that 
extraordinary pronouncement, one of the 
first things I had to ask myself was: 
What are the reasons, what is the 
ostensible justification, for the expression 
by presumably responsible and intelligent 
politicians of such a view with regard 
to the purpose and intentions of the 
British Government and people concerning 
India ? I took pains to inform myself by 
communications with the Viceroy, by 
discussions with my public advisers and 
by letters which I have received from 
persons interested in India and re¬ 
formers in India. I asked as many 
as I could of the Indian Eeform 
Party in this country in order to ascertain 
what were the ostensible and arguable 
grounds for such an uncompromising 
pronouncement. I found that the grounds, 
Lord Olivier, 


the reasons, were many and various, and 
I will make a brief survey of the causes, 
reasonable and unreasonable, which were 
advanced for the feeling of mistrust. 

Let me give your Lordships first some 
general reasons supplied to me by a very 
high authority. He says: 

Alleged favouritism of predominant 
British services, and appointment of Lee 
Commission contrary to the wishes of the 
Legislature. 

‘^Failure of the reforms to finance 
nation^building departments such as educa¬ 
tion. 

** Slow decrease in military expenditure. 

Alleged favouritism of British manu¬ 
facture in store purchase policy. 

Measures taken to punish and repress 
disorder even when the latter has a 
political aspect." 

The words political aspect are inter¬ 
preted in an extremely wide and liberal 
spirit. I find, again and again, certain 
references recurring to things which do 
rankle very generally in the minds of 
the Indian Home Rule Party. The first 
is a matter to which I regret I have to 
refer in your Lordships’ House, but I am 
giving you what are the grounds of 
mistrust, reasonable or unreasonable. 

One general cause of distrust in the 
minds of the Indian Home Rule Party 
is the Resolution passed by your Lord- 
ships* House on the Motion of the noble 
and learned Viscount, Lord Finlay, on 
the action taken by the Government of 
India in regard to Geni a l Dy er. I ■\ 
have read the debates looked 

through the Division List, and I know fi 
what many of your Lordships think on 
that matter. I want to take this oppor¬ 
tunity, on behalf of myself and the Party 
to which I belong, to say that I belieVe 
he criticism of the Government of 
ndia’s action passed by your Lordships' 
House does not represent the opinion of 
the great majority of my fellow country¬ 
men. It may seem presumptuous for me 
to speak on the subject, but in my official 
life I have been connected with parts of 
the world where riots frequently occur, 
and I have been concerned in two, in one 
of which one of my dearest friends lost 
his life and from the other I have a large 
ridge on the bock of my skull by the im¬ 
pact of what is locally known as a rock 
stone. V In both of those cases life hs^d to 
be taken. I apeak, as all administrators 
speak, with a full appreciation of the rules 
which should govern the protection of 
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in such matters, and the first im¬ 
pression I received of the Amritsar 
otion was that if it had been taken by 
n officer of my own it would have led to 
is immediate suspension from duty. 

The Marquess QUEZON of KEDLES- 
TON; The Coalition Government was in 
office at the time of the Amritsar 
occurrence. 

Lord OLIVIER: I beg your pardon. 
The Conservative Party was in office when 
the Swarajist manifesto was written, and 
the Conservative Party had the imputa¬ 
tion laid upon them, owing to the Resolu¬ 
tion passed by your Lordships, that many 
of your Lordships were sympathisers. 

The Marquess CUUZON of KEDLES- 
TON: The Conservative Party was not 
in office at the time of the Dyer incident, 
or the debate in this House which took 
place in 1920. The Coalition Government 
was then in office. 

Lord OLIVIER: I entirely agree with 
the noble Marquess. 1 was discussing 
what were the reasons for the extra¬ 
ordinary pronouncement in the Swarajist 
manifesto of October last, and one of the 
reasons was that as the Conservative 
Government wuis then in office the Indian 
people have imputed to them sympathy 
with the Resolution passed by this House. 
I hope I make myself clear. I am 
speaking of the causes of the distrust ex¬ 
pressed in the manifesto of last October, 
But, according to the papers I have 
been reading lately, that soreness crops 
up again in connection with the 

b ^lorable incident at Jaito in which 
jiiy Sikhs were killed last week. 
It is obviously one of the unfortunate 
things which unjustly, as I believe, have 
prejudiced many Indians against the atti¬ 
tude of the English people. 

In the second place there is the 
injudicious language used by Mr. Lloyd 
George in a speech in Parliament, which 
is known throughout India as the stee l 
[frame sp eech,in which he compared— 
^ite 3 UExtyT^ far as the present time is 
concerned—the Indian Civil Service to 
the steel fjame upon the stability of 
which the whole structure of Indian 
government rests. I do not think any 
exception can be taken to that phrase 
under present conditions, biit he went on 
to Isay, Being carried away by his 


enthusiastic admiration for the Indian 
Civil Service,— 

** Whatever we may do in the way of 
strengthening the Government of India, one 
institution we will not interfere with, will 
not deprive of its functions and privileges, 
and that is the British Civil Service inj 
India .\ 

This was directly contrary to the state -# 
ment of Au’gust 20, l^T?, which sai^thau 
wc should progressively Indianise the 
Services, and that the position of the 
British Civil Service in India would be 
modified. Obviously, if you are con¬ 
templating the establishment of self- 
government in India, it is, in the ]ong4 
run, impossible to say that you will main -I 
tain intact, as Mr. Lloyd George proinisedf 
that he would maintain intact, the Indian 
Civil Service. It was a prediction which 
appeared to be a departure in policy from 
that which His Majesty’s Government 
had already laid down. It was seized 
upon, and is constantly quoted in India 
as the “ steel frame speech.'* 

This is one consideration which is 
constantly pointed out when I ask 
Indians wliy they consider that the 
British Government has changed its 
policy They say: ‘'Mr. Lloyd George 
told us so.’’ 1 do not know whether that 

is an adequate reason for believing that 
there has been a change of policy, 
because we have it on very good 
authority that the speeches of the gentle¬ 
man to whom I have referred arc some¬ 
times adapted to the immediate purpose 
in hand, and the immediate juirpose in 
hand on this occasion was the encourage¬ 
ment and enheartening of that splendid 
Civil Service of which he was speaking 
and which he was eulogising. L^nfor- 
tuntunately, the other party to the contract 
was listening, and although it is possible 
to make these encouraging statements to 
two different parties when they are in 
two different rooms, and to suppose that 
when they come together you can get rid 
of the idea which you implanted in two 
different minds, it cannot be done when 
the speech is made in Parliament — 
because it is immediately telegraphed all 
over India—and when it is in contradic 
tion of a statement which has already 
been made in Parliament. 

Mr. Lloyd George's speech was inju- 
djejous, though I do not suppose for a 
moment that he intended or could possibly 
have meant that it was the intention of 
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his Government—ae it certainly is not the 
intention of this Government—-to stop the 
Xndianisation of the Indian Civil Ser¬ 
vice, and to establish for all time in India 
the British administrative organisation 
of the Indian Civil Service. The declara¬ 
tion of August 20, 1917, definitely 

promised a transition in that respect. 
That is one cause of mistrust—an unfor¬ 
tunate and, I think your Lordships will 
agree with me, on the whole an irrational 
and not well inferred cause. 

In the third place there was the certi- 
)fication of the Salt Tax last year. The 
Government of India decided that it was 
necessary that they should balance their 
Budget, and that they could not balance 
their Budget without doubling the Salt 
Tax. When the Assembly threw out the 
Resolution doubling the Salt Tax, the 
Government of India had to certify, as 
is provided in the case of certain Crown 
Coloniee as w’ell as of India, that this 
was essential in the public interest and 
that the Resolution must become law. 
That produced an unfortunate effect in 
India, as that kind of action always does, 
in my own experience, whenever it has 
ever been had recourse to in Colonies. 
It has been held to be a direct slap in the 
face, and a stultification of what elected 
members in India and elsewhere con¬ 
sider to be the first principle of demo¬ 
cratic government, that you shall not 
have taxation without representation, 
and that the representatives of the 
people shall decide in matters of taxation. 

The unfortunate part of the matter was 
that there was a double prejudice. I 
remember that many years ago I was 
brought up to regard the French Revolu 
tion as having been brought about by th -3 
imposition of the odious gahelle^ or Salt 
Tax. I think most of us have it ingrained 
in our bones to regard a Salt Tax as a 
peculiarly Jqmuito us and horrible for m 
oLtaxat ion. That is certamiv very widely 
heluin India, because every woman who 
goes to buy a farthing^s worth of salt in 
the market, and the next week has to 
pay another half-farthing finds that 
the taxation has been increased, and 
you have millions of people affected by a 
tax which, although the amount is in¬ 
finitesimally small, is felt throughout the 
country, and has produced a real popular 
feeling against the action of the Viceroy 
in overriding, as he is held to h&ve 
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done, the first principles of the new 
Constitution. 

The fourth and most important con- 
Isideration is what is known as the 
[business. I hope my noble friend on my 
right will not think that I am going to 
say anything which need cause- him any 
apprehension or uneasiness. He may be 
regarding me as the patient in the 
dentist^s chair regards the dentist, buiD 1 
assure him that I certainly shall not hurt 
him. But 1 entertain certain feelings in 
regard to the Kenya difficulty which I 
feel bound to express in this House. X 
was associated last summer with a num¬ 
ber of persons, Members of Parliament 
in the other House and others, who had 
been much interested for many years in 
the fate of African natives, and it was, 
if I may say so, an enormous satisfaction 
to us when the noble Duke, the Duke of 
Devonshire, after considering the whole 
Kenya question, definitely laid down for 
the government of Kenya Colony the prin¬ 
ciple that had been adopted in the Cove¬ 
nant of the League of Nations for 'the 
government of mandated territories, thus 
extending that principle to the British 
Empire. This is a great and lasting 
achievement on the part of the noble 
Duke, for which all who are interested 
in native affairs are profoundly thankful. 
He said that we should administer the 
/Kenya country, not primarily in ihe 
tinterests of the white settler and not 
(primarily in the interests of Indians, hut 
primarily in the interests of, and as 
trustee for, the natives of Kenya Colony. 

Certain questions were raised with 
regard to the privileges of white persons 
and of Indians; demands neither of white 
settlers nor of Indians with regard to the 
franchise were acceded to, and that which 
is practically a Crown Colony system of 
government was established whereby the 
Crown and its nominees were put in 
supreme controd. Three decisions were 
taken which Indians have felt very 
grievously injurious and insulHng to them- 
^Ives. The first was the comparatively 
(minor matter of the of land 

in the Highlands and the prohibition of 
its sale to Indians. I do not think this 
can be considered to be in* any way a 
really substantial grievance. The second 
was the statement that immigration regu¬ 
lations must be laid down in order to pro¬ 
tect the natives of Kenya against the 
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econOBiio competition of the natives of 
India. No immigration legislation has at 
present been passed or adopted. At the 
time when tMs immigration legislation 
was promised there had been a consider¬ 
able increase of Indian immigrants, which 
really only represented a return of the 
efflux that had taken place during the 
war, and the Colonial Government had I 
some reason for alarm. 

The local authorities drafted an Immi¬ 
gration Ordinance which was' sent home 
to the Colonial Oflice. The Colonial 
Office considered the provisions of this 
draft Ordinance to be quite unnecessarily 
drastic, and said the draft Ordinance 
would not do. They referred it back for 
a fresh Ordinance, and there the matter 
stands at the present time. Meanwhile, 
under the agreement made at the 
Imperial Conference, an Indian Com¬ 
mittee has been appointed which is to 
deal with the interests of Indians in the 
Dominions, and this Committee will have 
an opportunity of considering and making 
representations on any immigration 
legislation which may be introduced. 

With regard to the economic effects of 
Indian immigration in Kenya, I have 
given attention to the matter, and I went 
into the controversy last spring. With 
regard to Africa, I have been all my life 
primarily concerned with the interest of 
Africans and the negro races, and I have 
no prejudice whatever in favour of admit¬ 
ting Indians in injurious competition with 
African natives--rather the reverse. I 
must say, however, from my own 
investigations into the subject, that I 
have never seen any evil results mani¬ 
fested in the Kenya Colony, or else¬ 
where, on the interests of African natives 
*by ^the immigration of Indian settlers. 
Itfy experience has been that their 
interests do not conflict, but that almost 
universally the Indian settlers are of 
value to the communities which they 
enter. Consequently my own feeling is, 
and always has been, that I should like, 
on behalf of the Government of India, to 
be sure that a very sound and strong case 
hae been made out before agreeing to the 
restrictions upon Indian immigration into 
Africa, and that if there is any economic 
argument in support of such a restriction 
I should like it to be fully considered. 

I am sure that that course will be taken 
fay the Secretary of State for the Colonies 


and by the Under-Secretary. I am sure 
that they are going to approach this 
question of the necessity of restriction 
upon immigration with perfectly fair and 
straightforward minds, and not with any 
prejudice or with any desire to exclude 
Indians, but with an absolute determina¬ 
tion to test the matter on its proved 
economic merits. If it be proved that 
Indian immigration is deleterious to the 
natives of Kenya, then I cannot imagine 
that Indians would repudiate what they 
now support—namely, the doctrine that 
these territories are first to be admin¬ 
istered in the interests of their native 
inhabitants. I have absolute confidence 
in the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
and in the Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies, that they are going to be as 
careful in doing justice in this matter as 
I, who speak on behalf of the interests of 
India, could possibly desire them to be. 

Then there is the gaatter of the franchise, 
which has caused tlic~gr^rifest'^^onaE^fna- 
tion and irritation in India because w’e 
have established in Kenya a differential > 
franchise as between Indians and white I 
men, neither of them being original 
denizens of the country. That, of course, 
is a grievance against which Indians in 
the Dominion of South Africa have been 
struggling for years. It is the grievance 
which has brought Mr. Gandhi into being 
an influential factor in Indian affairs. It 
is a new departure in our Crown Colonies. 
The Crown Colony of British Guiana, 
which desires to have Indian Immigration, 
has published a statement that there is 
no differentiation against Indians in that 
Colony. Before the White Paper was 
issued we had a Report known as the 
Wood-Winterton Report, and that Report 
did not recommend discrimination. 
They recommended the principle which we 
have always adopted in our West Indian 
and West African Colonies—namely, 
equal franchise for all persons of equal 
qualification—and they were quite pre¬ 
pared to say that if you have a large 
number of illiterate and ill-educated 
people in your Colonies you should have 
such a franchise as will exclude those who 
are not fitted to exercise it. 

That was the principle with which I 
myself agreed, and with which I sympa¬ 
thise, but the noble Duke, the Duke of 
Devonshire, was not able, in arranging 
the compromise settlement, to see his way 
to adopt that. He adopted the 
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principle which would always, I 
am afraid, be a cause of sore¬ 
ness to Indians and to myself, because 
I associate myself entirely with what my 
predecessor Lord Peel said—namely, that 
this kind of discrimination between 
franchises is one of the things which are 
most dangetrous to the unity of the British 
Empire. This principle I have held all 
my life, and if you want to disrupt and 
break up the British Empire the way to do 
it is to make this discrimination between 
one race and another on the ground of 
colour, and not on the ground of 
qualification. 

However, my Lords, I want to make 
an appeal to Indiana interested in this 
matter, and to those who feel with them, 
to have a little patience. Crown Colony 
government is not an ideal constitution. 
In Crown Colony government, it appears 
to me, it is not at all necessary you should 
expect to have exactly the same principles 
of franchise as you would have under a 
clearly constituted democratic govern¬ 
ment. Its representations are not 
arranged for the purposes of control, 
because the elected members cannot 
control the Government. The Secretary 
of State controls the Government. These 
representations are conceived in order 
that the various sections of the population 
may be adequately represented. I have 
myself served in a Colony, to which I went 
owing to the recommendations of an 
eminent financier, where all the elected 
members of the Council had resigned their 
appointments. I had to conduct a whole 
Session without any elected members. 
Then there was a fresh Election and 
elected members came back. 

In Kenya the attitude has been taken 
that the Indian members of the Council 
w^ould not vote for the new Constitution 
Bill, and will not come into the new 
Council when constituted, as repreaepta¬ 
li ve members. I am convinced that that 
is politically, and from the point of view 
of common sense, an unwise policy. You 
must look at the fact that Crown Colony 
constitution is not a satisfactory thing. 
The purpose of it is to give representa¬ 
tion to various interests, and any interest 
which does not take advantage of such 
representation as is given to it is doing 
harm to the interests of its constituents. 
I’he way to advance is to go back into 
the Council and to work in the Council, 
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to show that you and your constituents are 
fit members—not to take offence and to 
say: We will not play.^^ I feel strongly 
that the discrimination is injurious. 
But still, having regard to the purposes 
of such a transitional Constitution as that 
of Kenya Colony, I do deplore the attitude 
that is being encouraged by Indian 
Swarajists. That is how the position 
rests. The Indian Committee which has 
been appointed will, on this point, as on 
others, have every opportunity of making 
such representations as it may think right 
to His Majesty’s Government, and the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies will 
fully consider those representations. I 
have now indicated the principal difficul¬ 
ties which I find to be rankling in the 
minds of Indians. 

I return to the proceedings in the 
Indian Legislative Assembly. The open 
ing of the proceedings of the Legielative 
Assembly took the form of a Resolution 
moved by Mr. Rangachariar claiming the 
immediate grant of full responsible 
government to India. An amendment 
moved by Mr. Motilal Nehru, the prin¬ 
cipal signatory of that document from 
which T have quoted, was adopted: 

(a) This Asr>embly recommends to the 
Governor-General in Council to take 
steps to have the Government of 
In din Act revised with a view to 
establmh full responsible Government 
in India— 

Your Lordships are aware that the 
Government of India Act provides that, 
not later than 1929, a Royal Commission 
shall be sent out in order to consider what 
further modifications can be made in 
Indian Government. This Resolution 
claims an immediate overhaul in the 
system of government. It continues:— 

“ and for the snid pnrpofie 

(h) To summon at an early date a 
rci)re6entative round table con¬ 
ference to recommend, with due 
regard for the protection of the 
rights and interests of the im¬ 
portant minorities, a scheme of 
constitution for India, and 

“ (c) After dissolving the Central Legis¬ 
lature, to place the said scheme 
for approval before a newly- 
elected Indian Legislature for its 
approval, and submit the same to 
the British Parliament to be 
embodied in a Statute/' 

That, of coarse, was an entire departure 
from the principles laid down in the 
Government of India Act and from the 
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recommendations of the Joint Select 
Committee of Lords and Commons upon 
that Act. 

The Home Member in the Indian 
Legislative Assembly, with the concur¬ 
rence of His Majesty's Government, took 
this line: We stand, for the present, by 
the provisions of the Government of India 
Act. It must bo admitted that no proper 
opportunity has been given for the 
working of that Act, but it has been in 
working, in the hands of the Legislatures, 
for three years. Let us first examine 
what are the inconveniences, what are 
the faults in the working of that Act 
which can be remedied without any fresh 
legislation, what are the complaints of 
its working as an instrument for the 
efficient carrying on of the governraentr— | 
not as an ideal Constitution but for the ' 
purposes for which it is constituted, a 
transitional instrument for carrying on 
the public services. Let us first examine 
these. Wo will then go on (Sir Malcolm 
Hailey promised) to investigate what 

1 modifications can be made in the pro¬ 
visions of the present Act by rules which 
may be made under the Act, which rules 
will require the consent of Parliament, 
either on a Pesolution or by being laid 
before Parliament. If that course were 
taken it would remove, or should remove, 
so far as possible, any working defects 
which might give an excuse for non- 
co-operation with the present scheme of 
the Government of India Act. 

We could not see our way to go farther 
than that. It appeared to us that to 
accept, or to indicate that w^e might be 
prepared to accept, on the recommenda¬ 
tion of a round table conference, a new 
scheme for now' establishing full responsible 
Government in India, three years only 
after tho institution of a scheme of reform 
which was adopted because we were con¬ 
vinced that the establishment of full 
responsible Government would be worse 
than perilous, would be big with disaster 
to the peoples of India, and, when the 
purposes which that transitional scheme 
was designed to fulfil have not been 
availed of, would be a responsibility 
which His Majesty's Government are not 
prepared to accept. There, then, at 
present is how the matter rests. We have 
had a full debate in the Assembly, and 
the Home Member for India has stated 
very fully the views of His Majesty's 
Qoverameni 


1 should like to read to you Sir 
Malcolm Hailey's observations. Speaking 
on February 18, he said: 

We have again considered the position 
very carefully, and 1 am anxious to 
emphasise that, in what I say, I speak with 
the full authority of His Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment. We still hold to the position I took 
up on behalf of the Government. Before 
His Majesty’s Government are able to con¬ 
sider the question of amending the Consti¬ 
tution, as distinct from such amendment of 
the Act as may be required to rectify any 
administrative imperfections, there must 
be full invetHtigation of any defects or diffi¬ 
culties which may have arisen in the work¬ 
ing of the ifanfiitional Constitution now in 
force. . . . 

In 1919, Parliament, after the fullest con¬ 
sideration, laid down a scheme transitional 
in its nature hut, nevertheless, carefully 
devised with a view to effecting steps neces¬ 
sary for progressive realisation of ideals 
I embodiecr in the Preamble of the Act. It 
is not to be supposed that the British people 
would be lightly inclined to consider a 
change in that Constitution, and it is bound 
to coiioentrate attention for the present on 
such imperfections in working as may have 
been disclosed. ... If our inquiries into 
the defects of the working of the Act sliow 
the feasibility and possibility of any advancel 
within the Act—that is to say, by use of thel 
rule-making power already provided by\ 
Parliament under the Statute—we arc 
willing to make recommendations to this 
effect; hut if our inquiries show that no 
advance is possible without amending the 
Constitution then the question of advance 
must be left as an entirely open and sepa¬ 
rate issue on which the Government is in no 
way committed.” 

That is the statement of Sir Malcolm 
Hailey, very carefully framed, and I 
thought it. well to read it to your Lord- 
ships' House, so that you might know 
exactly what has been the position of the 
Government of India and His Majesty’s 
Government in this matter. 

Now I want to expound very shortly, 
if I can, what is the position of His 
Majesty’s present Government towards 
this question. His Majesty’s present 
Government, as Sir Malcolm Hailey 
stated in his observations, are in sym¬ 
pathy with the purpose of the Home Rule 
Party in India. They are in sympathy 
with the purposes of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford reforms; that is to say, pro¬ 
gress towards Home Rule. But their 
view is that unless a Parliamentary 
system is welded together by predominant 
common interests from its foundation in 
the electorate upwards no theoretical con¬ 
stitution that may be arrived at by a 
concordat among leaders of divergent 
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for the mero purpose of estab- 
Uihing an ostensibly democratic form, 
can prevent it from flying asunder. This 
has, so far, been found to be the case in 
Ireland, largely because the dividing 
power of difference of religion is stronger 
than the uniting force of common 
political interests. 

This is very much more the case in 
India, as I need not labour to point out 
to your Lordships* House. The con¬ 
cordats for common political action which 
Hindu leaders have recently made with 
Mahomedan leaders have 4i^1^n<8ed their 
followers on both sides and have merely 
exacerbated mutual intolerance and 
antagonism—exhibited by an increase of 
cow-killing and the increased playing of 
bands outside of Moslem mosqueS— 
between whole sections of the community 
for whom theee divergent religions are a 
much stronger moving and guiding force 
than any common political interest. When 
these religious rivalries are aroused we 
have seen again and again, and quite 
recently in Malabar, for instance, how 
uncontrollably and murderously they act. 
The interests of the small enfranchised 
class of Hindus in maintaining their posi¬ 
tion and distinction over the out^tc 
masses are infinitely stronger than the 
common political interests of the two 
classes. The interests of Moslem leaders, 
as again we have recently seen, tend to J^e 
co-terminous rather with Islam than w5th 
either India or the British Common¬ 
wealth. Mr. Gandhi baa faced this fact 
that the predominance of religious over 
secular interests in his countrymen is 
fundamental, and builds his policy on it. 

I am glad, and the Party that I repre¬ 
sent are glad, that Mr. Gandhi has been 
released from • prison, because i t ^is 
Repugnant to ht ^an f^ling ^ha± a 
> of lus ^araSfc^^*"8houI3""p ertre ated a^ a 
^iaaiB^l. But tKe teMBI^ practical 
reactions of his philosophically innocent 
teachings merely illustrate the excesses 
into which the Indian popular tempera¬ 
ment is prone to be driven by any such 
ferment. We have had our pre<^ents 
in the rebellions of evangelicalism in 
England and in Europe. Mr. Gandhi 
denounces and condemns the whole idea 
of Western democracy on which the 
Swaraj leaders, or, at any rate, the Hindu 
section of them, are working, and on 
which we have been trying to work for 
Zxkdia in the Morley-Minto and Montagu- 
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Chelmsford reforms. Not less completely 
do Mr. Eoy, of Berlin, and his Communist 
missionaries from the Bolshevist school at 
Tashkent condemn and denounce the 
bourgeois republicanism of the Swaraj 
movement, demanding the dictatorship of 
the proletariat and the emancipation of 
the oiitcaste and lower caste masses. 

The Marquess CUEZON of ^EDLES- 
TON: I am sorry to interrupt the noble 
Lord, but is he reading from any docu¬ 
ment or is he giving us the considered 
opinions of His Majesty^s Government at 
this stage of his speech ? 

Lord OLIVIEE : I took the liberty of 
throwing this into form so that I might 
not make any slip. This is my own 
statement. 

The Marquess CURZON of KEDLES- 
TON : It is the opinion of His Majesty's 
Government ? 

Lord OLIVIER: Yes. All that I have 
read from this paper is the opinion of 
His Majesty's Government. To continue 
my observations on this point: Among 
these three we have pinned our faith 
to a programme of constitutional 
democracy, but we claim to know, by 
centuries of experience in Europe and 
America, the laws and conditions indis¬ 
pensable for the stable working of that 
system, which is not native to India, and 
it is perfectly plain to us that those con¬ 
ditions are not at present established in 
India, and cannot be established at a few 
months notice by the deliberation of a 
round-table conference or the premature 
appointment of a Commission under the 
Government of India Act. 

I would like for a moment to make an 
fxcursvB into an analogical historical 
survey. I belong to a Party, and I have 
belonged to that Party for forty years, 
which has achieved a certain amount of 
political success. The noble Duke, the 
Duke of Northumberland, who spoke the 
other day in this House, deplored the fact 
that the precepts of the venerable Mr. 
Hyndman had not been followed by that 
Party. Hie precepts of the venerable 
Mr. Hyndman, who was the first mis* 
sionary of Sooialism in this country, were 
praetioaily that the Socialist movement 
should go on until the day was ripe, end 
that tlien there should be a revolution and 
a dictatorship of tiie proletariat. The 
Party to which I belong defeated Hr. 
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Hyndman. The Party to which 1 belong* 
being part of that international gang of 
revolutionaries, the Second International, 
has been able to exercise, I think, a con¬ 
siderable amount of influence upon the 
Party programmes of Socialism in the 
rest of Europe, I remember that about 
thirty years ago I was at an International 
Congress in Zurich at which many of 
those terrible revolutionaries were pre¬ 
sent. There was a British deputation 
of about fifty, of whom some thirty were 
British trade unionists, four were Members 
of Parliament, and there were Mr. Pickard 
of the Durham miners, Mr. Davies of the 
Birmingham Brass Founders, Mr. Coun¬ 
cillor Hobson of Sheffield, Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, with my humble self as secretary 
of the British Section. There was also a 
gentleman whom the noble Viscount, Lord 
0 cil, no doubt knows—Mr. F. J. Wheelan, 
who is a member of that international 
gang of revolutionaries which is now 
occupied in endeavouring to subordinate 
arms to arbitration and another gang of 
revolutionaries which is trying to do the 
same in regard to industry. 

The Party to which I belong did not 
8t.art off as did the earlier Socialists. 
The first thing it had to have was an in¬ 
telligent and understanding constitu¬ 
ency which would know what they were 
driving at and would support unitedly 
their representatives in Parliament. 
Here, as in all our political develop¬ 
ments, we did not begin at the top but at 
the bottom. We saw that there could be 
no Parliamentary stability whatever and 
no progress in any kind of change or 
revolution unless the Parliamentary con¬ 
stitution and represimtation were based 
upon a real, vital, organic constituency 
of common interests and understanding, 
which, as I have said, is singularly 
absent in India. 

We say that it is impossible for the 
Indiam people, for the Indian politicians, 
at once to leap into the saddle and 
administer without disastrous religious 
and other dissensions the most ideal 
constitution which might be framed. 
When wo contemplate the interval which 
shall occur before the revision of the 
OonstitiBtion, we do not look at it in this 
way. We do not say—I mention that some 
offence has been taken at this—: ** We 
^ill txuUce you a nice little half-way Con¬ 
stitution, We will put in nice Governors 
and intelligent officials to show you how 


to work British Parliamentary institu¬ 
tions.^^ We say: ''You have to arrive 
at the other side of the river. You have 
to arrive at responsible Government. We 
provide you, according to the best of our 
abilities, with what we (think, and what 
many of you think so far as we can make 
out, is a seaworthy boat. The only way 
you can get to the other side of that river 
is by getting into the boat and rowing. 
It is no use whatever to stand on the 
bank, to refuse to get into the boat, and 
to say: 'We are not going to go any¬ 
where without responsible Dominion 
Government.' '' ^ 

This is a case of iolmtur ambulando. 
You must get into the boat. If you want 
to make a political constitution stable you 
must become a member of Parliament and 
have a constituency. You must learn to 
work with persons who differ from you 
without at once calling for a holy war 
from your followers—an experiment, how¬ 
ever, which has been largely followed in 
Ireland, where they resorted to methods 
which seem likely to be popular in India. 
There is, of course, that danger, and it 
is the view of the Labour Party that you 
must build lip not only your political 
party, but your political constituency. 
That can only be done by Parliamentary 
experience ranging over a certain number 
of years. 

Before I pass from this terrible danger 
of religious fanaticism, to which I referred 
as being dominant in India, I want to 
mention one very painful occurrence 
which has been brought to my notice in 
the last few days, and upon which I 
think the House would like to have 
some information—namely, the late 
recrudescence oJ^llin£>ui4-.oi^cor^^ 

^e Puj iiabamon gme^ ^^ I^nli deal 
with thismafteraebrlelly as I can, but 
it is one about which your Lordships will 
w ant to know so far as can be ascertained, 
the facts. The Sikhs are a religious 
denomination. They are not a racial 
denomination, though they predomi¬ 
nantly belong to a race which is a very 
ancient stock, one of the most ancient 
European races, according to Professor 
Arthur Keith, and one of the finest both 
in brain conformation and in bone con¬ 
formation of any of the races that have 
ever appeared on the earth. I know no 
Englishman who has come in contact with 
the Sikhs, and who has not the greatest 
admiration and affection for them. They 
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people of a fine, ancient and noble 
race, and they are one of those ancient 
and noble races which have, if I may say 
so, a constitutional apprehension of God, 
and of the spiritual life. They are pro¬ 
foundly religious. 

Some little time ago the Sikhs had a 
religious revival. They found themselves 
in this position, that the shrines that had 
been established for the reading of their 
holy Scriptures, and for the worship of 
God, had in later times fallen into the 
hands of corrupt priests, the Mahants, 
who had taken possession of the proper¬ 
ties and annexed,, the shrines and were 
abusing their authority for the purposes 
of gain and of dissipation. The Sikh 
religious community clamoured for a 
reform. They formed themselves into a 
Puritan reform movement. It is 
unfortunate that the Sikhs were not 
placed when their reformation came 
as we were. If this thing had 
taken place in this country it would 
have been solved without difficulty. The 
reigning Prince would have placed him¬ 
self at the head of the reform movement, 
he would have declared himself a defender 
of the faith, and himself would have con¬ 
fiscated the disputed properties and would 
have bestowed them upon his principal 
political supporters. The time has passed 
when that simple mod© of procedure can 
be adopted, and such a method did not 
occur to the authorities of the Punjab. 

The Puritan Sikhs took the law into 
their own hands, and following a very 
august example, they themselves said: 
** It 18 written in our Scriptures our 
house shall be called a house of prayer; 
these men have made it a den of thieves*’; 
and they went into the temple and cleared 
them out. They broke down the tables 
of the money changers, and the seats of 
those who sold-do-ves, and turned out the 
prostitutes and the other sources of gain 
that the Mahants were using in these 
places. That was very simple, puritan, 
direct action. That kind of action neces¬ 
sarily led to violence. In the first place 
the Mahants themselves suffered violence, 
and, in the second* place, when one of the 
Mahants saw what was coming upon them, 
he organised a band of followers with 
long staves, kerosene tins, torches and 
fire arms, and lay in wait for the people 
that were coming to turn him out. When 
those people ba^ come into the temple 
they shot down and massacred a large 
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number of these Sikhs, and they poured 
kerosene upon them and burnt them-^a 
very horrible thing. 

Representations have been sent home. 
I have seen a telegram to the Prime 
Minister, and I have seen a long printed 
document sent to Members of Parliament, 
reporting this atrocity and laying it upon 
the shoulders of the Government as having 
supported the Mahant, ignoring alto¬ 
gether the fact that the Mahant was 
immediately criminally prosecuted and 
transported. That was carefully left out 
of the record and of the statement sent 
here to the Prime Minister, apparently by 
a responsible person. However, the 
Government took action, and very reason¬ 
able action. The Government said : “ Let 
us establish a Sikh Board of Control, 
which shall be made the repository of all 
the interests of the Sikh religion and of 
the property of the Sikhs, so that these 
temples may be administered in fhe 
interest of the Sikh religion.” That law 
was passed, but it remained a dead letter. 
Why did it remain a dead letter ? 
Because the Sikh movement had been laid 
hold of by the political movement at 
Amritsar, which is the centre, as your 
Lordsliips are aware, of revolutionary 
propaganda and disturbance. 

To cut a long stoi’y short, this last 
tragedy was directly engineered in order 
to create a fracas between the Govern¬ 
ment ami the Sikhs, so that it could be 
said the British desired to repeat the 
tragedy of Amritsar and shoot down the 
honest, religious Si^hs. Excuse was taken 
of the fact that the Maharajah of Nabha 
had been deposed—no, not exactly 
deposed. The Maharajah of Nabha was 
a profligate and vicious ruler who entirely 
ignored the interest of his country for 
many years. We did not interfere. 
He then committed outrages upon the sub¬ 
jects of a neighbouring Maharajah, and 
the latter brought an action against him. 
The matter was judicially dealt with, the 
whole record of the Maharajah of Nabha 
was gone into, and it waif intimated to 
him that he should pay compensation to 
his neighbour, and should demit his offlee 
in favour of his son, his son being placed 
under a regency. The people of Nabha 
|were perfectly content with this. 

They knew that thejr had gpt a good 
riddance, but the central revolutionary 
committee at Amritsar laid hold of this 
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and—I have seen the newspapers—de¬ 
liberately represented that this was an 
act of oppression on the part of the 
British Government who wished to depose 
and destroy a patriotic Sikh chief, and 
that the British Government were intend¬ 
ing to desecrate the shrines of the Sikh 
religion in , Nabha. They therefore 
organised a movement from a hundred 
miles or so away. Tht:y sent instructions 
to the religious jathae, the simple-minded 
puritans, that the shrines of their 
religion were being outraged, and that 
they must go in pilgrimagci and claim 
their right of praying and reading the 
Scriptures in these shrines at Jaito. The 
pilgrims themselves knew not why they 
came. They said: “ These are the 

orders of the committee. We are to act 
under the orders of the committee. It is 
part of our Sikh law that we must obey 
the laws of our spiritual superiors.^' Five 
hundrt'd pilgrims who were non-resisters 
went, and about 6,000 peasants and others. 
They went on a pilgrimage to Jaito in 
order to read their Scriptures. They 
were informed that they would not all be 
allowed in the shrine together, but only 
fifty at a time, for the purpose of making 
their devotions. They refused to accept 
this term to enter fifty at a time. 

The pilgrims themselves pressed on 
towards the shrine, and the band of 6,000 
opened fire on the police and troops drawn 
up in front of the approach. The result 
was this deplorable incident in which 
again State troops and police have had to 
fire on a crowd of innocent and religious- 
minded people stirred up by a small 
revolutionary committee with whom they 
had no actual connection whatever. If 
that kind of thing can be done for 
political purposes, if the religious instinct 
of a people can be traded upon for 
political and revolutionary purposes in 
that way, is it to be supposed that 
ambitious politicians under a perfectly 
liberal constitution are not going to 
appeal to religious fears and feelings in 
the pursuit of their policies ? That 
appears to me to bo an incident of what 
is repeatedly done in India—namely, that 
religious feelings are traded upon in 
order to serve political purposes. 

In what I have said I have been forced 
to omit all reference to large sections of 
the aspect of present Indian problems 
which are oi immense importance. 
One of them at least I must not 


be suspected of having overlooked. 
It is inevitable when a Home Rule 
movement springs up in a country whose 
administration has been foreign, that 
hostility and injustice should be shown 
towards the agents of the hitherto ruling 
Power. It is advanced uncompromis¬ 
ingly that the British have no right in 
India. The right of British statesmen, 
public servants, merchants and indus¬ 
trials to be in India to-day lies in the fact 
that they have made the India of to-day, 
and that no Home national.^ 

movement coulf|.rh^^^^^^p0SBible had'' 
it not been The Indian 

Home Rule Par^'^^rapj^dpted, and we 
liavc joined adopting, the 

methods of British administration. Our 
statesmen and our Indian public ser¬ 
vants are loyally co-operating in the 
purpose of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
reforms I have referred to what I 
thought was the regrettable lack of 
limitation in what Mr. Lloyd George said 
in his steel frame speech with regard 
to the Indian Service. He appeared to, 
forecast the maintenance and perpetuity 
of British Service in India. It is, I think, 
impossible to associate this idea with the 
ultimate idea of Indian nationalism and 
responsible government. 

Hut, in the transition stage from the 
present to the future, the loyalty and 
devotion to Indian interests of the British 
element in the public Services is as 
indispensable to the efficient working of 
an> form of constitution in the public 
interests as is that Parliamentary co 
operation on the part of the unofficial 
classes which I have appealed to the 
Sawarj Party to give. All my life I have 
been a public servant and administrator 
rather than a politician. But I have 
written much and have exercised perhaps 
rtome influence as a politician in the 
direction of a constitutional development 
which has placed me in your Lordships* 
House. So far as I have any qualifica¬ 
tions for my present office it is because 
of this double education, and from myself 
at any rate the achievomente and the 
continuing indispensability of the Indian 
public Service will always command 
admiring testimony. If that Service is 
to be regarded as in course of supersession 
none the less it ie at least essential to 
the successful conduct of any transition 
that its high qualities should be recog¬ 
nised, appreciated and realised to the full 
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by all those who are engaged .in the 
pt*oblGine of effecting that transition. 

I have done ray best, and I am afraid 
1 have wearied your Lordships in doing 
so, to put before you the views of His 
Majosty^s Government on the Indian 
situation, their policy and also the feel¬ 
ings of the Party t represent outside 
Parliament in regard to the aims of the 
Indian Swarajists. His Majesty^s 
Government are convinced that the 
proper Home Rule in India 

co-operation. His 
been im¬ 
pressed by sties in the 

atmosphere oP1|HHHHnftics. The first 
is the intense aiu^lwPi^ are convinced, 
the grievously mistaken mistrust and the 
determination of uncompromising in¬ 
transigence indicated in the election 
manifesto of the Sawarj Party last 
autumn, and also the dissatisfaction 
expressed by more moderate advocates 
of self-grvernment. Secondly, and more 
recently, an appreciable modification of 
that hostile and intransigent attitude has 
been indicated not only in the recent pro¬ 
ceedings in the Legislative Assembly but 
in many communications and expressions 
of opinion which have reached His 
Majesty^s Government, both through 
official and unofficial channels, from per¬ 
sons representing weighty and influential 
opinion who are anxious that by some 
manner of conference a way forward may 
be found out of the present difficulties. 

His Majesty's Government having 
themselves the same ultimate aim as the 
flndia Sawarj Party, namely, the substi- 
ftution of responsible Indian Dominion 
. government for the present admittedly 
transitional political Constitution, are 
earnestly desirous of availing themselves 
in whatever may be found the best 
possible method of this manifest dis¬ 
position towards effectual consultation. 
Various modes of making this approach 
have been unofficially suggested. The 
Legislative Assembly have proposed a 
round table conference. The Indian 
National Conference is proposing to send 
a deputation over, and representatives of 
Indian interests in this country have 
suggested a mission to India. His 
Hajestj’s Government, while they are 
open to consider any practical proposals, 
are not yet satisfied as to what may be 
the best means for establishing that 
closer contact and better understanding 
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that is so manifestly desirable. Some 
means of arriving at that closer contact 
must, they are convinced, be sought, and 
they hope, after due consultation with 
the Government of India, to be able with 
the least avoidable delay to decide upon 
the means they will desire to adopt. 

In the meantime His Majesty s Govern¬ 
ment is unequivocally friendly tow^ards 
the Indian Constitutional Reform Party, 
appeals to that Party for patience and 
circumspection, and for co-operation in 
using the Councils for their essential pur¬ 
pose of efficient administration according 
to the views of members on any particular 
question, and not as a field for adminis¬ 
trative sabotage and political exaci’rba- 
tion. His Majesty’s Government, during 
the short period since it took office, has 
been continually pressed for attention to 
urgent matters, and it has been impossible 
for it to explore all the factors of 
difficulty in the present Indian political 
atmosphere. It is only a w^eek since the 
critical debate in the Legislative 
Assembly took place. The investigation 
of the situation wffiich the Government of 
India has already promised to make 
cannot fail to assist that Government to 
furnish His Majesty’s Government 
with further considered advice upon 
the problems involved and as to 
the best possible lines of approach 
to any further developments. 

The Marquess CURZON of KEDLES- 
TON: My Lords, we shall all of us, I am 
sure, sympathise with the physical dis¬ 
ability under which the noble Lord told 
UR at the commencement of his remarks 
that he was labouring, but with which, I 
am bound to say, he appeared to me to 
cope with increasing success as he pro¬ 
ceeded. His speech covered a very wide 
field indeed, over which it will clearly be 
impossible for me, in the space of time at 
my disposal, to follow him. Indeed, I 
was not always quite sure whether the 
noble Lord was giving us personal and 
sometimes autobiographical incidents of 
bis own career and his own opinions, or 
whether he was quoting the considered 
view of His Majesty’s Government. 

Loan OLIVIER: I think in every case 
in which I quoted a personal viaw> I 
quoted it as one with which I was aiiufed 
that His Majesty’s Government weife in 
sympathy. 
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Thk Marquess CUBZON of KEDLES- 
TON; Then I shall treat the noble LfOrd's 
speech as carrying with it not only his own 
great personal authority, but that of His 
Majesty’s Government at every stage. In 
the ordinary course of events I should not 
be standing at this box to comment upon 
the speech of the noble Lord. That duty 
would naturally appertain to the late 
Secretary of State for India, Viscount 
Peel, but in his temporary absence from 
the country the duty devolves upon me. 
It is only with very conside rable di ffidence 
that at any time now I speak uporTIndian 
affairs, and for this reason, that it is now 
rather more than a quarter of a century 
ago that I went out to India to assume 
the government of that country, and in 
the space of time that has since elapsed 
things have moved so rapidly, the per¬ 
spective has changed so completely, that 
I am never certain that T am not out of 
touch and out of focus. 

Kevertheless I feel it my duty, as I am 
sure do all of your Lordships, to follow 
as closely as I can the progress of events 
in India, still regarding, as I have always 
regarded, the duty of the Government cf 
India as the most momentous, the most 
' important, the most responsible that is 
^laid upon the shoulders of Englishmen. 
In your Lordships’ House 1 feel that every 
one of us, in a sense, recognises a similar 
responsibility, because if there was in our 
legislative system here any body that 
made itself more particularly responsible 
for the constitutional experiment that is 
now being conducted in India it was, in 
its later stages at any rate, your Lord- 
ships’ House. It was by a Committee 
composed of members of both Houses of 
Parliament and presided over by Lord 
Selborne that the Government of India 
Act, 1919, was moulded into its final shape. 
Since then its progress has been watched 
and sometimes advised upon by a Com¬ 
mittee upon which your Lordships are 
repr^ented, and there is the further fact 
that on these benches are seated, as we 
all know, men of the highest experience 
and authority, who in their time have 
home a responsible part in the Govern¬ 
ment of India. Never let it be said, there¬ 
fore, that in any question affecting India 
the House of Lords is not vitally 
interested; never let us for one moment 
abdictate our daim to ha;ve a voice in the 
progressive solutien of its affaira 


The noble Lord devoted the greater 
part of his remarks to dealing with the 
present political position in India, and I 
will come to that question in a moment, 
and will endeavour to present it to your 
Lordships in the light in which it appears 
to me and, I venture to think, to the 
great majority of your Lordships’ House. 
But before I do so, let me allude in 
passing—and it shall be a brief reference 
only—to two subjects which the nq| 
Lord touched upon in the eg 
stages of his speech. fivjg 

or ten minutes ofJiiB||m||HR^ 
about the u 

occurred in t|||^^H^H9||||ere a section 
of the Sikh cdmgK^BBBS^e apparently 
come into vioWK^*^colli8ion with the 
forces of Government. This is a most 
deplorable event. The Sikhs have been 
known to all of us who have any 
familiarity with India as not only the 
most valiant and courageous warriors in 
that great country, but as being among 
the most loyal subjects and adherents of 
the British Crown, and it is indeed 
evident there must have been regrettable 
mismanagement somewhere to have 
brought about a state of affairs in which 
you have bodies of Sikh fanatics 
marching about the country and having 
to be shot down because they are re¬ 
sisting the legitimate decrees of Govern¬ 
ment. I apportion no blame to anybody, 
because I am not sufficiently familiar 
with the facts. 


I think that the Government of India 
were perfectly right in enforcing the 
abdication of the Maharajah of Nabh a. 
His father, who was a great personal 
friend of mine, was one of the noblest 
and the most patriotic of the Indian 
Princes. The son was quite unlike the 
father. He was unfitted by character^ 
education and inclination to be the rulen 
of a State, and I think it was a fortunate! 
moment when his services in that capacity 
were dispensed with. But there must 
have been something wrong in a state of 
affairs which allows a movement cor¬ 
rectly described by the noble Lord as 
religious and Puritan in its origin, a 
movement for the reform of religion, to 
develop into a political agitation asso¬ 
ciated with daooity, accompanied by 
violence and wrapped up in crime. The 
Government of India must really take 
this in band and put it right. I am very 
glad to see that Bit Malcolm Hailey, an 
official who was more than once quoted 
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by the noble Lord, has been appointed 
^vernor of the Punjab. He is a strong 
and fearless man, and I trust that under 
his administration an end may be put to 
these troubles, and that we may get the 
Sikhs back on to the old platform of loyal 
oo-operation with His Majesty^s Govern¬ 
ment. 

The next point, to which I desire to 
r,allude only for a few moments in pass- 
that of the release of Mr. Gandhi. 
Tne^olll^. Lord said (that he and his 
||^lleagu'^^il^S^^^nderstood, regarded it 

saintly char a<g^^^j^ |^^andhi should 
be imprisoned^^^^H».^ll a much more 
serious thing of his saintly 

character should do things which deserve 
imprisonment. What is the case about 
Mr. Gandhi ? I have not one word to 
say against his character; I believe it 
to be beyond reproach. I have nothing to 
say against his ideals, which I believe to 
have been as visionary as they were sin¬ 
cere. But I have a good deal to say about 
his conduct, and it is notorious that this 
Mr. Gandhi has been for the last four 
or five years the convinced and inveterat<^ 
enemy of the British Government, out to 
destroy our system, preaching a doctrine 
and giving advice which have been con¬ 
nected with indiscriminate and terrible 
bloodshed in many parts of the country. 

What eventually happens 1 He makes a 
speech, or he writes articles in news¬ 
papers, preaching the doctrine of open 
sedition, he is arrested, and he is tried. 
He glories in his act; he does not deny 
for one moment that he has done it; he 
pleads guilty, and when he is sentenced 
he recognises the perfect justice and pro¬ 
priety of his sentence. He is sent to 
prison for a term of six years. This was 
in March, 1922. Before two years have 
elapsed—they will be over next month— 
he is released, and the noble Lord seems 
to me rather to rub his hands over this 
release. What are the circumstances of 
the case % After Mr. Gandhi was 
imprisoned he developed appendicitis, for 
which he had to undergo an operation 
and, in common with many of us who 
have gone through the same experience, 
the doctor recommended that his oon- 
valeseence required that he should go to 
a seaside pla^^ and accordingly he was 
taken there to complete his recovery. I 
am all in favour of Mr. Gandhi com¬ 
pleting his recovery in suitable surround- 
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ings, and of allowing him every con¬ 
venience and comfort that may facilitate 
his recovery, and under the Indian Penal 
Cod© nothing is simpler than to take such 
steps and then to bring him back to com¬ 
plete his sentence. But you did not do 
anything of the kind, and when 1 say 

You I am speaking with some doubt 
as to what occurred, because I do not 
know, even now, whether the release was 
the w^ork of the Bombay Gover))ment, or 
of the Government of India, or of the 
Government at home. I suspect that the 
two latter had nothing to do with it at all. 

However that may be, he is uncon¬ 
ditionally released, after only two years 
of his sentence had expired, and 1 am 
told that since release he has already 
expressed his intention of prosecuting 
his previous creed, that he hopes it may 
not be necessary again to preach civil dis¬ 
obedience, but that he has not abated his 
attitude. Therefore, possibly, we shall 
presently find ourselves faced with a 
recrudescence of the old agitation, and 
the Government will have tied their 
hands, because they cannot, having 
released Mr. Gandhi unconditionally, put 
hirii back. There may be another result. 
If you let out Mr. Gandhi on medical 
grounds, how are you to refuse on similar 
grounds the release of all the other poli¬ 
tical prisoners, of whom there are many, 
shut up in India at the present time, and 
in whose interest I venture to say it 
would not be very difficult to procure a 
medical certificate That is all I want 
to say about Mr. Gandhi, and it amounts 
to this, that his unconditional release, in 
the circumstances wdiich I have described, 
appears to me to demand some further 
explanation, and some better defence, 
than up till now' has been offered for it. 

Then I turn to what is, after all, the 
main subject which has brought U8 here 
to-night. We are here to examine into 
the position of the Government of India, 
as determined by legislation passed 
through the two Houses of Parliament 
not live years ago—to discover what pro¬ 
gress is being made with the Constitution 
then set up, what grounds there are, if 
any, for modifying it, and what is the 
attitude of His Majesty's Government 
towards any such attempt. That, I take 
it, is the subject which-we are here fp 
d^euse this evening. The noble Lord ^ad 
to your Lordehips, and very properly/ the 
terms of the original declaratjon di 
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August 20, 1917, framed aijd issued by the 
Government of which at that time I was 
a member. That declaration I need not 
now repeat. At a later stage, after the 
Bill had passed through the Joint Com¬ 
mittee under Lord Selborne, of which I 
have spoken, it assumed ite final form, 
and in its Preamble it laid down the con¬ 
ditions which have governed our action 
ever since. 

Let me read the words to your 
Lordships:— 

Whereas it is the declared policy of 
Parliament to provide for the increasing 
association of Indians in every branch of 
Indian Administration, and for the gradual 
development of self-governing institutions, 
with a view to tho progressive realisation of 
responsible government in British India as 
an integral part of the Empire : 

“ And whereas progress in giving effect 
to this policy can only be acfiieved by suc- 
cerjsive stages, and it is expedient that sub¬ 
stantial steps in this direction should now 
be taken : 

“ And whereas the time and manner of 
each advance can l)e determined only by 
Parliament, upon whom responsibility lies 
for the welfare and advancement of the 
Indian peoples: 

And whereas the action of Parliament 
in such matters must be guided by the co¬ 
operation received from those on whom new 
opportunities of service will be conferred, 
and by the extent to which it is found that 
confidence can Ik.^ reposed in their sense of 
responsibility : 

Be it therefore enacted, etc/’ 

I might, but I have not time, quote 
passages from the speeches of Liberal 
Members of Parliament, and of Liberal 
Secretaries of State, from Mr. Montagu 
himself, repeating, as recently as 1922, 
the propositions laid down in the Pre- 
ample of this Act. 

A little later in the Act you find it 
specifically provided that only after the 
lapse of ten years—that is to say, in 1929 
—is there to be constituted the first 
Parliamentary Commission of Inquiry in 
order to report to the Government. 

Lord OLIVIER: Might I make one 
observation ? It has been stated by a 
Beci^etary of State for India—not myself 
—that he interpreted that as not for¬ 
bidding an earlier Inquiry. 

Tb® Marquess CURZON of KEDLES- 
TOK; I will read it. Clauee 41 says: 

** (1) At the expiration of ten years after 
the passing of this Act—** 


it does not suggest an earlier period- 

** the Secretary of State, with the concur¬ 
rence of both Houses of Parliament, shall 
submit for the approval if His Majesty the 
names of persons to act as a commission for 
the purposes of this section. 

(2) The persons whose names are so 
submitted, if approved by His Majesty, 
shall 1)€ a commission for the purpose or 
inquiring into the working of the system 
of government, the growth of education, and 
the development of representative institu¬ 
tions, in British India, and matters con¬ 
nected therewith, and the commission shall 
report as to whether and to what extent 
it is desirable to establish the principle of 
losponsible government, or to extend, 
modify, or restrict the degree of responsible 
government then existing therein, including 
the question whether the establishment of 
second clianibers of the local legislatures is 
or is not desirable.” 

What is the result of these passages 
which I have ventured to read to your 
Lordships ? Do they not establish these 
propositions—that in the view of tho 
Government at that time, endorsed by 
every succeeding Government, and 
accepted by both Houses of Parliament, 
responsible self-government is the goal to 
which hereafter Great Britain looks 
forward in respect of her great Indian 
Dependency, but secondly, that it is only 
by slow stages that this ultimate goal can 
be reached, and that the speed with which 
the advance is capable of being made 
must be regulated by the proven capacity 
of the people to deserve the increasing 
confidence which it may be possible to 
repose in them. Surely the first test 
of such increasing capacity is willingness 
to support the Government in the 
elementary duty of preserving law and 
order. Then, thirdly, it is laid down in 
these passages to which I am referring 
that the responsibility for determining 
the stages of advance rests, not with the 
Government of liiilia, not with the 
Secretary of State for India, but with 
tho Houses of Parliament, and that only 
if Parliament is satisfied can this advance 
be made. 

I drew att.ention to this, because I think 
there is too great a tendency in India to 
think that the pace of Parliament can be 
forced. The hands of Government can 
be forced, but it is a much more difficult 
thing to force the hands of Parliament, 
and I do not believe that this House, or 
either House, of Parliament will be in thei 
least disposed to surrender or qualify thej 
vast responsibility thus placed in it3\ 
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hands. Lastly, as the passage which I ! 
last read sufficiently proves, it was laid 
down that after the lapse of ten years 
ifh^ first Commission of Inquiry should be 
set up. Let me say this. To those 
decisions and to those principles the 
Government at home, the Government of 
India, every Governor in India and, I 
believe, every civil siervant in India have 
been unswervingly loyal, I cannot say 
too much for the fidelity and unselfish 
devotion with which even those who 
disagreed with those reforms, who disliked 
parts of them, have nevertheless bent 
their shoulders to carry them through. 
Kobody knows that better than my noble 
friend Lord Chelmsford, who will endorse 
every word I am saying in this respect. 
There were some of us in this country—I 
was one—who exceedingly disliked some 
of the provisions of this Act. I 
abominated the system of dyarchy, but 
when the Committee of your Lordships’ 
House decided to recommend it because 
they said they could not find another 
alternative, I bowed my head and 
acquiesced. And certainly I have never 
said one word since, and I never will, to 
retard the peaceful and successful evolu¬ 
tion of Indian constitutional life, as pro¬ 
vided for by the Act of 1919. 

Now I come to what has happened in 
India, and I hope the noble Lord will 
pardon me for saying that he gave a very 
inadequate account indeexl of the recep¬ 
tion which, from the earliest days, this 
great gift, generous and liberal to a 
degree, met with from the native politi¬ 
cians in India itself. Let me tell your 


The next stage was in November, 1921^ 
when the Congress openly converted itself 
into a revolutionary organisation, teach¬ 
ing the doctrine of civil disobedience and 
the non-payment of taxes, and aimed 
eventually at the complete overthrow of 
British Government in India, and the com¬ 
plete emancipation of India not merely 
from British, but from all Western 
iniluonce and education. The next stage 
to which I draw attention was the hartaly 
or suspension of all public business, that 
was decreed by this public body on the 
arrival of the Prince of Wales in India 
in November, 1921, with the disastrous 
consequences that ensued. Thus, this 
very brief summary will show you—and 1 
could multiply my evidence a hundred¬ 
fold—that the Congress Party in India 
has now developed itself into a purely 
revolutionary party, with the intention of 
breaking down the system of Government 
in India, of severing the connection 
between this country and India, and, in 
fact, of bringing all government to a 
standstill. 

Now I pass from the action of Congress, 
which you may say is irresponsible, and 
therefore, if not negligible, at any rate 
not of capital importance, to what has 
been done in the Imperial Legislative 
Assembly, to which the noble Lord 
devoted a good deal of his remarks. The 
first Elections took place, if I remember 
rightly, in 1920. The Assembly was 
opened at Delhi by the Duke of Con¬ 
naught in February, 1921. In September 
they proposed a Resolution completely for¬ 
getting everything that I described to you 
as the conditions under which this great 
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passed into law in 1919. The National 
Congress of India, which was supposed to 
represent the views of the most intelligent 
native politicians, repudiated these con¬ 
cessions at once, and started an agitation 
for the grant of complete responsible 
government. Early in 1920, the year after 
the Bill had passed through Parliament, 
came that sinister combination of Mr. 
Gandhi with the two Mohamedan brothers 
Mohamed and Shaukat Ali, with which, I 
think, my noble friend had to deal. Then 
the policy of non-co-operation was started, 
and in September, 1920, the Congress 
invited all its supporters to boycott the 
elections, to boycott education, to boycott 
the law courts, to boycott foreign goods, 
to boycott the Imperial Services all round. 


—a Resolution urging that complete 
responsible government should be set up 
in all the Provinces in 1924, and in all 
Departments of the Government of India 
by the same time, except in the Army, 
foreign affairs, and the Political Depart¬ 
ment, and that complete Dominion 
home rule should be conceded in 1929. 
In other words, her© was this body, which 
had only been called into existence in 
February, 1921, proclaiming in September, 
1921, that it had already acquired sufficient 
experience to justify its being made the 
recipient of the complete and final boita. 
The same sort of resolution has been 
passed since, and the noble Lord alluded 
to one of them which was passed only the 
other day at Delhi, to which I will come 
in a moment. As to that resolution, I was 
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rather amueed to read in the speech of 
one of the Indian gentlemen, who proposed 
the immediate assumption by the Indians 
of all the Departments of Govern¬ 
ment, that he said that, although it was 
necessary that they should have complete 
control of the Army in India, still it was 
desirable that the British officers and 
soldiers should be invited to stay on—in 
order, of course, to save these gentlemen 
from the immediate annihilation to which 
they would otherwise have been exposed. 

I have tried to put before your Lord¬ 
ships what has been the attitude of the 
National Congress in India, and what has 
been the attitude of the Imperial Legisla¬ 
tive Council set up under the scheme of 
reform. Now I come to a part of the 
noble Lord’s speech to which he devoted 
very great and prolonged attention. He 
was seeking to explain—and he did it in 
a very sympathetic way~what was the 
foundation of the feeling of unrest (‘^ sore¬ 
ness,” I think, was the word that he 
used) that exiale in India, and that has 
brought about this lamentable state of 
affairs; and he gave a number of illustra¬ 
tions, to which, of course, I can do no 
more than allude in a sentence or two. 
The first of these was the Dyer debate in 
your Lordships’ House som^ryears ago, 
and the Reeolution that was passed by 
your Lordships upon that occasion. ilThat 
Resolution, I thought myself, was a great 
blunder. I argued against it, I appealed 
gainst it, with all the force at my dis¬ 
posal. I am convinced that I was right, 
and I am convinced that your Lordships 
were wrong. I told you then that that 
decision arrived at by you on that night, 
under the spur of feelings which we all 
understand, and with which some of us 
sympathise, would have a terrible effect 
in. India And it had. And among the 
causes named by the noble Lord this 
afternoon 1 am bound to confess that I 
think he was not unjustified in referrinj? 
to that. 

But I cannot say the same for the 
other reason. He alluded to a speech 
made by Mr. Lloyd George, in which Mr. 
Lloyd George spoke about the Civil Ser¬ 
vice as the steel frame of our system in 
India. Well, I do not, of course, agree 
with all that that eminent statesman 
says, but I am bound to say that seems 
to me to have been a most sensible and 
a most sound remark. That is exactly 
what ii is, and, if yon destroy your Civil 


Service, as you are in process of doing, 
it is no good to talk about the British 
Raj in India—the British Raj in 
India will fade away and disappear 
unless you have a sound Civil Serviw^ 
to support it. And what is the 
gravamen of the charge 1 The noble 
Lord says that, apart from the 
phrase about the steel framework, Mr. 
Lloyd George’s remarks gave rise to 
s<;rious misapprehension because he said 
that the Indian Civil Service must 
remain intact, and that thereby he gave 
them to understand that the promises 
alK)ut Indianisation were worthless and 
were not intended to be carried out. 
Dear me 1 Is not this quibbling about 
words ? Does not everybody know, when 
you talk about preserving the Civil 
Service in India intact, that you are 
not speaking of the actual numbers; you 
are speaking about the spirit, the esprit 
(It corp.% the traditions, the magnificent 
sense of duty ; and to take a thing of 
that sort and make it a cause for com¬ 
plaint is going absolutely too far. 

Then the noble Lord says that another 
cause of so'reness is that Indians are per¬ 
suaded that we are not proceeding suffi¬ 
ciently rapidly with Indianisation, and 
that our promises have not been carried 
out. Does he not know the facts? I can 
tell him. The facts arc these. The noble 
Viscount, Lord Chelmsford, who is sitting 
opposite, was the author of the proposal 
that as regards Indianisation we should 
advance to a point in reference to the 
Indian Civil Service at which 33| pei' 
cent, of the Indian Civil Servants should 
be Indians and, although conditions are 
not laid down as regards other Depart¬ 
ments of Government, it was as.siinied 
that somewhat the same rate of progress 
and somewhere about that scale would be 
adopted. 

VtsoouNT CHELMSFORD : Of recruit- 
ment. 

The M.\rquess CURZON of KEDIjES- 

TON: Yes. Do your Lordships know what 
is going on in many of the Services of 
India now, not five years but only four 
and a half years after the passing of that 
legislation by this House t A great 
many of your Services have been 
Indianised to over 50 per cent. Why have 
they been Indianised? Because the men 
will not stay. The noble Lord talks of 
recruitment, and there he is right. That 
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is jusi wbafc is actually happening. You 
cannot recruit because men will not go 
out. Go to my own University of Oxford 
and to the University of Cambridge, for 
which my noble friend who is sitting by 
me is responsible, and find out whether 
the young men of the day, the pith and 
core of the British people, whom you have 
hitherto relied upon to represent you in 
India, are going to India. They are 
doing nothing of the sort. Where fifty 
went when I was an undergraduate at 
Oxford, not two go now. That is what is 
happening, and that is the result of this 
policy. Men are disgusted. They cannot 
stand it; and the idea that, when this 
process of Indianieation is proceeding at 
this headlong, this catastrophic speed, the 
noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
India should come here and quote this 
and say that we are not carrying out 
our promises about Indianisation, is too 
much. 

Then another cause of soreness was the 
rcimposition of the Sak Tax. Here is 
a thing that 1 do know something about. 
When I was Viceroy, owing to the happy 
and prosperous times in which I admin¬ 
istered the country, we were able to 
reduce the Salt Tax »to the lowest point at 
which it bad ever stood. But it was 
always understood that if the finances of 
India became bad, and money was re 
quired, it would be necessary to reimpose 
a portion of the taxation which I took 
off. That situation occurred last year. 
Lord Reading had to Imlance his Budget. 
He had no alternative but to do it, and, 
using the powers conferred upon him by 
the Act, he certified—1 think that i^ the 
phrase—the reimposition of this particu¬ 
lar tax. And the noble Lord invites us, 
with a sympathetic groan, to regard the 
sufferings of the poor people of India 
who have had to pay more for their salt 
than they had to pay before. I wish he 
would go to the India Office and find out 
whether any complaint has reached that 
ofiSico from the Government of India as 
to ♦the suffering caused by this increased 
taxation. He tried to bring that up as 
a charge against the late Government, 
and I desire- 

Lord OLIVIER: I gave the noble 
Marquess what had been told me on very 
great authority, including the authority of 
Lord Reading—that complaints had been 
made. . 

The Murquess Ourzon of Kedleston, 


Thb Marqubss GURZON of KEDLES- 
TON: Yes, and I am concerned in 
informing their Lordships how utterly 
without foundation those complaints are. 
Then the next cause of complaint was 
Kenya, and the noble Lord devoted 
something like twenty or twenty-five 
minutes of his speech to arguments about 
that question. If I may say so, they 
w^ould have been, perhaps, a little more 
appropriate to a debate upon Kenya 
itself; but let that pass. What did we 
do about Kenya? The noble Duke who 
was responsible for the Colonial Office, 
and who is not here to-night, proposed, 
and His Majesty’s late Government 
agreed to, a settlement, a compromise 
about the Kenya question which was 
based upon the very principle and ground 
for which the noble Lord was pleading 
during the greater portion of his remarks 
—namely, justice to the natives. Who 
are the natives, and of what part of the 
world ? They are the natives of Africa. 
That was the whole basis of our solution. 
It did not carry satisfaction in India, 
because I am afraid that nothing w^buld 
carry satisfaction in India save a 
complete settlement of their demands. 
But only the other day at the Imperial 
Conference it was proposed and accepted 
by the (xovernment that the Commitkes 
to which the noble Lord referred should 
he sent out to Kenya and other places 
to deal w’ith the matter, and I hope that 
satisfaction will be the outcome of their 
labours. I will devote no more time to 
it now, because it is really irrelevant to 
the discussion, hut I hope the noble Lord 
will give us an opportunity another time 
of discussing the question at greater 
length. 

Let me here add one word. The idea, 
I see, is prevalent that a change may 
now bo required because the reforms are 
believed to have broken down. I have 
already spoken of the devoted labours 
of the Civil Service in attempting to 
carry them out, and substantial progress 
has been made, I remember, in par¬ 
ticular, only a year ago, being told, 6n 
the authority of the Government of India, 
the Viceroy of India, that very satis¬ 
factory progress was being made in the 
conduct of the proceedings of the new 
Legislative Councils; and where they 
have broken down at all at has been due 
simply to the attitude and the poliey of 
the extremists who will not work with 
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any system good or bad, and who have 
been bent on reducing the Government 
to impotence. 

Now I come to what I think is the last, 
but the most important, subject with 
which I shall have to deal. I come to the 
proceedings that have just occurred in 
the Imperial Legislative Assembly at 
Delhi and to the pronouncement that has 
been made upon them by the noble Lord. 

I followed the debate at Delhi, so far 
as I could, in the condensed telegrams in 
the British newspapers,' although I had 
not the advantage, of course, of the fuller 
information which the noble Lord placed 
before us this evening. In the course of 
that debate quite a number of proposals 
were placed before the Assembly by 
different Indian Members, and they 
culminated in the Amendment, which was 
finally carried by a large majority— 
seventy-six to forty-eight—for a round¬ 
table conference to draw up a Constitution 
for India. 

I might take the point that it does not 
seem to me to be any part of the func¬ 
tion of the Legislative Assembly, as con¬ 
stituted under the Act, to pass academic 
resolutions of this description. They 
deal with reserved subjects which are 
excluded from their notice ; but let that 
pass. Let us look at the thing upon its 
merits. The noble Lord read to us—at 
least, I think he did—passages from the 
two speeches which were made at the 
beginning and at the end of the debate 
by the Home Member, Sir Malcolm 
Hailey, who is shortly going, 1 believe, to 
the Punjab. As I gather, what Sir 
]\1alcolm Hailey promised on behalf of 
the Government was this, that there 
should be a serious investigation, in con¬ 
sultation with representative Indian 
opinion, into all blemishes or defects in the 
working of the present transitional Con¬ 
stitution, and that if such investigation 
should demonstrate the possibility or the 
feasibility of an advance within the Act 
by the use of the rule-making power to 
which the noble Lord referred, the Govern¬ 
ment would make recommendations in 
that sense, to be placed before the 
Imperial Legislative Assembly, before the 
Secretary of State, and before Parliament. 

That was I think I have given it 
quite correctly—the reply of the repre¬ 
sentative o£ the Government of India; 
and have heard to-day with interest— 


because it is very important—that this 
reply was given by him not only with the 
authority of the Government of India and 
the Viceroy, but with the authority and 
knowledge of His Majesty^s Government 
and the Secretary of State at home. 
Therefore, that statement to which I have 
just referred represents the considered 
view of the present administration, unless 
it has been modified since. Sir Malcolm 
Hailey added—I noted this remark by 
the noble Lord—that the British pe^lo 
and Parliament would not lightly recon¬ 
sider the Constitution of 1919. 

Then the noble Lord, in the latter part 
of his speech, read to your Lordships a 
number of pronouncements which, on the 
i one occasion that I ventured to interrupt 
him, he told me represented the con¬ 
sidered views of the Cabinet of which 
he is a member. I listened to those 
expressions of opinion. They were 
couched in cautious and carefully chosen, 
hut I thought at moments in rather 
ambiguous, terms. The noble Lord .spoke 
about the desirability of establishing 
closer contact between the Home llule 
Party in India and His Majesty’s 
Government. That may be all right. It 
is always desirable to have close contact 
between governors and governed, but close 
contact may mean that one swallows the 
other. That would constitute a very great 
danger. Then the noble Lord spoke about 
lines of advance towards responsible 
Government. Are the lines of advance to 
be within the ambit of the Constitution 
which w’o xjassed in 1919, or are they to 
bo outside itl 

The noble Lord pleaded—;ind 1 think 
pleaded with perfect reason—for time. 
He said: “His Majesty’s Government 
have only been in Office for a few w'eeks. 
It is a very momentous affair. They must 
be allowed a little time.’’ I think the 
Under-Secretary of State said throe 
weeks ” in the House of Commons. They 
must be allowed to come before Parlia¬ 
ment again and tell us the suggestions 
that they have to make. That, 1 think, 
is not at all unreasonable. I hope I arn 
right in having gathered from two 
remarks which were made by the noble 
Lord—^and this is important—that His 
Majesty’s Government feel no sympathy 
with the proposal of a round-table con¬ 
ference, which was part of the Besolution 
that was carried by the majority of the 
Legislative Council in India. 1 say so 
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for this reason. 1 cannot imagine a moore 
unfortunate, or what would be likely in 
the long run to be a more disastrous, 
method of endeavouring to cope with the 
situation in India than resort to what is 
called a round-table conference.” I do 
not know that our experience in this 
country of those conferences has been 
particularly favourable or encouraging, 
but in India your round-table conference 
would have to contain representatives of 
all classes of a population of 320,000,000— 
the* politicians, the princes, the agricul¬ 
turists, the merchants, the British com¬ 
munity, the Indian community, the 
Sikhs, the Mahommedans, the 60,000,000 
wretched outcastes, of whom the noble 
Lord spoke. Can you imagine anything 
more absurd than to have an assembly 
composed of those various constituents to 
draw up a new Constitution for India ? 
The idea of the plan has only to be stated 
to be covered with ridicule. 

And I am equally sceptical about a 
Royal Commission. You do not want any 
more Royal Commissions for India. You 
have one sitting there now You have a 
Royal Commission under Lord Lee of 
Fareham investigating the difficulties of 
the Service—a most anxious and difficult 
question—which has not yet reported, and 
to send out another Royal Commission, 
apparently composed of persons from 
this country, in order to investigate how 
far you can go back upon your decisions 
arrived at in 1919 would, I think, be an 
encouragement and a sop to extremist 
agitation in India, and would do your 
cause not only no good but great harm. 

What ought you to do? If I might 
venture, as an old head of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, to add a word in these 
circumstances, I would say: You want to 
find out what are the real facts of the 
case, and you want advice from respon¬ 
sible quarters. We, in this country, are 
incapable of giving it, because every 
year that passes takes us further and 
further afield from our own experi¬ 
ence. Go, then, to the men who 
are working the scheme in India. 
Go to your Governors and to your provin¬ 
cial Governors, and to their Councils. Go 
to the Viceroy, aind say to him: ”From 
your experience can you tell us how these 
reforms are going on 1 ” It is all tho 
easier to do that, because I remember 
being told a little while ago that only in 
the sumnler of last year the Viceroy him- 
^If issued a que^ttonnatre. containing a 
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large number of specific questions, to the 
various Provincial Governments and 
Governors, asking them to report to him 
upon the way in which reforms were being 
carried out, and to give him any informa¬ 
tion which they might desire on the sub¬ 
ject. You have your material, and instead 
of constituting round-table conferences or 
Royal Commissions, with the trail of doubt 
and danger which would follow them, go 
to the people who really know, and come 
with those opinions when you want to 
give us the latest state of information 
about what is happening in India itself. 

The Government left us in a position of 
some doubt this afternoon. I am anxious 
to interpret the remarks of the noble Lord 
in the most favourable sense, and I hope 
I have not done any injustice to the sub¬ 
stance of his argument in tho observa¬ 
tions I have made; but may I, in sitting 
down, summarise in a sentence or two 
what I humbly conceive to be the proposi¬ 
tions which ought to regulate the conduct 
of Parliament in dealing with this ques¬ 
tion in the near future? The first would 
be this; That this country and this Par¬ 
liament does not recede from the offer— 
the liberal and generous offer—which it 
made to India in 1919, and which it still 
intends faithfully to carry out. Secondly, 
there is no reason whatever for pulling 
up the roots of this new system before they 
are firmly fixed in the ground. By all 
means remedy the defects to which the 
noble Lord was alluding just now, but do 
not tear up the plant itself. 

Thirdly, the idea that India is at this 
stage of her evolution ripe for self- 
government is an idea that cannot be 
entertained by any thinking man either 
in this country or in India itself, and 
if that idea were prosecuted, if an attempt 
were made to hurry the pace and to give 
something like self-government to India 
at this stage, believe me—and I speak 
here from knowledge—^that not only 
would any such step be ruinous and 
disastrous to your government in India, 
but it would be fatal to India itself. It 
would plunge India back into the misrule 
and anarchy from which one hundred arid 
fifty or uiore years ago we rescued it, and, 
above all, the section of the Indian people 
who would suffer most would be the gfeat 
toiling masses, the millidns, the bundreda 
of minions, for whom the agitators Oare 
very little but who find almost thsit' 
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protection and salvation in the existence 
of the British Government in India. 

Our obiect should be to proceed 
cautiously and steadfastly on the lines we 
have laid down, and which give, in my 
judgment, great and ample scope for all 
legitimate development on the part of the 
advanced sections of the Indian people. 
We ought not to yield to violence or 
obstruction in any form ; still more ought 
we to encourage and support the moderate 
party in India. The Moderate Party are 
being swept off their legs because they 
are not quite certain whether the 
Government is going to stand by them, 
not quite certain whether the Labour 
Government here is going to give India 
something much bigger than you have 
hitherto done. Stabilise your Moderate 
Party, stand by them and see them 
through, and you will do a better day’s 
service for India than by any new pro 
posals you may make here. 

There was one remark of the noble Lord 
with which I entirely concur. He said : 
** How^ is this problem to be solved ? It 
can bo solved only by mutual understand¬ 
ing and mutual co-operation.” That is per¬ 
fectly true. None of us want to fight any 
section or any part of the Indian people. 
We must get the best of the Indian people 
to understand us and sympathise with us. 
Get them to co-operate with you and your 
policy will succeed. If that is the policy 
of His Majesty’s Government—I hope I 
am right in my interpretation—then they 
will receive nothing but support from us. 
Should they attempt anything more 
advanced or revolutionary I can only tell 
them that I think they will receive our 
steadfast and resolute opposition. I do 
not believe that they will attempt it for 
one moment, but in sitting down may 1 
call their attention respectfully to one 
condition in their Parliamentary 
existence which must govern what they 
do. I do not want to say anything 
unpleasant or invidious, but His Majesty’s 
Government know perfectly well that 
they only represent a minority in Parlia¬ 
ment, not only in this House but in the 
oilier House as well, and it must be 
perfectly obvious that it does not lie 
within their power, it is altogether 
outside their capacity, to propose any 
sudden violent or drastic changes in this 
miiitter. If they contemplate such, do 
them remember that they are bound 


by the whole history of this question to 
take Parliament into consultation. It is 
Parliament that governs India, not anyl 
individual who sits on that Bench or at I 
Delhi, and while Parliament will strain . 
every effort to carry the scheme that is / 
in existence to success, Parliament, I am 
sure, will resist to the uttermost any 
attempt that would have no other result 
than to break it down. 

Lord MESTON : My Lords, I move that 
the debate be now adjourned until 
Thursday, February 28. 

Lord PARMOOR: Thursday, the 28th, 
is a convenient date, as the Motion now 
standing in the name of Lord Muskerry 
will not be taken. 

The Marquess of SALISBURY: Th^^re 
is a debate on the Lausanne Treaty on 
that day. 

Lord PARMOOR: Yes, that is so, I 
was looking at the wrong date. 

The Marquess CURZON of KEDLES 
TON : Why not take it to-morrow ? 

Lord PARMOOR: There arc three 
Questions down for to-morrow, but 
perhaps it would be convenient if we 
adjourned the debate until to-morrow. 

Moved accordingly, and, on Question, 
Motion agreed to: Debate adjourned till 
to-morrow accordingly. 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON INDIAN 
AFFAIRS. 

Lord CLWYD : My Lords, I under 
stand that it will be convenient to the 
noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
India if 1 postpone until Thursday next, 
my Question as to whether it is the inten¬ 
tion of the Go\’eriiment to submit a 
Motion to both Houses of Parliament this 
Session for the appointment of the 
Standing Joint Committee on Indian 
affairs. 1 will therefore put it down for 
that day. 

The Lord ChanceixoFw acquaint'd tlie 
House, That the Clerk of the Parliaments 
liad laid upon the Table the Certificates 
from the Examiners that tbe further 
Standing Orders applicable to the 
following Bill have been complied with : 

Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway, [h.l.] 
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Debate resumed (according to Order) 
on the statement of the Secretary of State 
for India, yesterday, with regard to 
affairs in India. 

Lord MESTON : My Lords, I rise to 
continue the discussion which began last 
night on the situation in India. That 
situation is just about as puzzling and 
difficult as any that has arisen within 
living memory. It is by no means 
unnatural that at such a crisis there 
should be widely divergent views held by 
those v^ho are seeking for a remedy. Two 
opinions, entirely opposite in character, 
seem to be most frequently and most 
persistently pressed on those who are 
interested in India’s problems. One view 
is that held by what I may call the 
belies^eis in the strong right arin of the 
^^ritish Government ‘‘ Rule India,” aay 
the adherents of this theory, with a firm 
hand. Think a good deal less about selL 
government and a good deal more about 
good government. Revert to some of our 
old paternal methods, and the troubles 
of to>day will very soon evaporate.” 
Then, at the other extreme of political 
thought, there is the opposite theory, the 
theory of what I iray call abdication. 

India,” say the adherents of this view, 

“ has no more need for us. Our work in 
India is finished, whether we like it or 
not, and we had better recognise the fact 
as soon as possible. Let us, therefore, 
give India what she wants with as good 
a grace a,a possible and clear out of the 
country as quickly as we can, lest some 
worse thing befall us.” 

I do not think any of us suspected the 
noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
India of being a subscriber to the former 
doctrine; but possibly some of us had 
apprehensions that he might have lean¬ 
ings towards the latter. After the state¬ 
ment we heard from him last night, I do 
not know that those apprehensions are 
wholly removed, but they are certoinly 
^ayed to a very comfortable degree 
There is very much in his speech with 
which it was possible to be in entire 
a^ord. One could not help appreciating 
the great and genuine sympathy which he 
manifested for Indian life and Indian 
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aspirations. At the same time there were 
certain omissions from his statement. 
There were certain points which will 
probably be regarded as ambiguous when 
they reach India. The tone, if I may 
venture to say so without disrespect, wae 
just a little impersonal and perhaps a 
little abstract, and it is possibly not quite 
easy for the noble Lord to realise with 
what anxiety his pronouncement is 
awaited in India by several classes: by 
those impatient reformers who are 
anxiously waiting for some sign of 
vacillation here; by those others who, 
perfectly loyal to the Constitution, are 
equally eagerly waiting for a clear lead 
from the Government with which they 
would fain ally themselves; and by those 
hard-pressed servants of the Crown who, 
in circumstances o-f very exceptional 
difficulty, have been striving to carry on 
the King’s Government. 

If I may, I would venture very briefly 
to restate the main features and the main 
needs of the situation as they appear to 
some of us who believe neither in the 
doctrine of the strong right arm, nor in 
that of abdication, but were associated 
from a very early stage with the reforms 
which are now in progress and who wish 
anything than to see them shipwrecked 
now. The position briefly is that we have 
in India a bitter uncompromising hos¬ 
tility on the part of a section of the com¬ 
munity who call themselves Swarajists or 
Home Rulers. As the noble Lord men¬ 
tioned last night, those Swarajisbs, during 
the first three years of the new Constitu¬ 
tion—that is, from the time when His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught 
initiated the now Councils up to the 
second General Election at the end of 
1923—held themselves entirely aloof from 
the Legislatures. But what he did not 
mention was that, in addition to that, 
they went up and down the country busy¬ 
ing themselves in stirring up amongst the 
masses of the people a senae of disaffec¬ 
tion, discontent with our rule and bitter 
racial animosity. The masses of the 
simple people, who in their dull, grey 
lives are never averse from new excite¬ 
ment, were appreciably affected—more ao 
it is true in some Provinces than in others, 
but still, on the whole, to a degree 
which was certainly neither expected nor 
hoped for. Many of the moderate men 
who would much rather be^friends of the 
Government than opponents, were brow¬ 
beaten and driven and scared by the 
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vehemence of the methods and the 
vituperation of the extremists into some¬ 
thing like passive acceptance of the 
movement, and in some cases even into 
nominal adherence to it. 

Turning to our own officials, harassed 
and overworked, isolated figures among 
the millions who surround them, it was 
quit© impossible for them to carry on any 
effective counter-propaganda, or indeed 
any propaganda at all, so that this wave 
of agitation swept almost unchecked over 
the land. The form which it took at first 
was non-co-operation, refusal to take 
part in, or to associate themselves in any 
way with, the work of government, refusal 
to hold office, refusal to send their 
children to State schools, refusal to have 
anything to do with the officials of the 
country, whether British or Indian. As 
your Lordships know, that policy signally 
collapsed, and the Swarajists have now 
gone into the Legislatures, as we are told, 
in some cases in very large numbers, and 
ill all cases with the deliberate intention 
of obstructing and defeating the Govern¬ 
ment and wrecking the new Constitution 
from inside. It is extremely significant 
that they were offered responsibility in at 
least two Provinces, and that they refused 
it. They mean to break up the whole 
work of the British Government in India, 
and the form which their demand takes 
at the moment is that of the immediate 
liberation of India from British rule. 

This, in a few sentences, is* the position 
with which we arc faced to-day, and it is 
clearly not a position in which any states¬ 
man can talk light-heartedly about making 
concessions. In the first place, I am sure 
your Lordships will recognise that in this 
situation there is nothing that is new, or 
that is* unforeseen. You have only to 
carry back your minds to those few weeks 
in the winter of 1919 when you were 
engaged in passing an Act—certainly with 
obvious reluctance in certain quarters on 
the part of noble Lords who w’^ere familiar 
with India—which gave effect to a 
decision of the Government then in 
power, a Government which never fell 
abort of any of its predecessors in Liberal 
measures-T-to give India the first instal¬ 
ment of democratic government. At that 
time the existence of this fierce opposition 
was perfectly well known. I remember, 
years before, a prominent leader of the 
Perty, who only laaft week was one of the 


most remarkable speakers in the debate 
at Delhi, touring the villages in Bengal, 
and preaching his propaganda. Even 
then, fifteen years ago, when he took his 
station in the village market place and 
talked to the villagers, he raised above 
himself a flag of his own, and on thar 
flag was inscribed the single word 
** Expulsion.'' 

To come to more modern times, the 
scheme which was drafted by the noble 
Viscount who is now First Lord of the 
Admiralty and Mr. Montagu had already 
been rejected by the Nat^ional Congress 
and the Moslem League before the Act 
of 1919 came before this House. Although 
the full vigour and venom of the extremist 
movement which has subsequently de¬ 
veloped may at that time have been under¬ 
estimated, still the existence of the move¬ 
ment and the definite purpose of the aims 
to which it worked were clearly before 
your Lordships and before the public in 
1919. Provisions for meeting that move¬ 
ment, and for countering it, were 
deliberately inserted in the Act. They 
were inserted as the result of long and 
careful study by a Joint Committee of 
both Houses of Parliament on which, J 
may mention, the Party to which the 
Government now in power belonge was 
represented. The Committee sat on that 
Bill all through the preceding summer 
under the chairmanship of Lord Selborne. 
I will only recall to 3 ^our Lordships' 
memory the fact that in the Report of 
that Committee, not once but repeatedly, 
occurs with emphasis the statement that 
measures for dealing with destructive 
opposition—measures, for example, such 
as that for certifying taxation which the 
Viceroy considered necessary - were to be 
recognisc'd not as exceptional weapons to 
be used with great reluctance, but as part 
of the regular and constituted machinery 
of the Constitution. Why then should 
there be any hesitation in using those 
measures, and handling those weapons, 
now ? 

But if there is nothing new or unfore¬ 
seen in the Swarajya movement in its 
developments, there is also certainly 
nothing new in the fact that certain 
other sections of Indian politicians who, 
while they do not go so far as the 
extremists, and even ostensibly range 
themselves under the banner of the 
moderates, are yet dissatisfied. They do 
not go so far as to demand immediate 
liberation of the whole of India, but even 
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a large section of what are known as the 
Moderate Party, or Liberal Party, have 
been recently asking for the immediate 
liberation at least of the Provinces. In 
other words, they secure one stage of 
political advance and they immediately 
a:sk for another. This action is exactly 
what might have been prophesied, and 
I am not sure that it was not prophesied 
before the Select Commiltt'e. It is, 
indeed, if I am not speaking offensively, 
consonant with Oriental tradition. The 
generous giver of the Eastern fable is 
never one who gives with any discrimina¬ 
tion. The Eastern prince who meets the 
wanderer who happens to secure his 
favour, not only empties his purse into 
his hands, but hands him over his horse, 
and his robe, and his sandals, and the 
ring from off his finger. 

And that is what the noble Lord the 
Secretary^ of State for India will be 
expected to do by those friends of ours 
if he responds to the demands that are 
now being pressed upon him. If the 
Government yields to this cry for Pro¬ 
vincial autonomy to-day, I think we may 
venture to prophesy that twelve months 
will not pass before an outcry equally 
loud, equally persistent, equally con¬ 
vincing or unconvincing, will be made for 
Imperial autonomy as well. Is it possible 
for us to contemplate .concessions which i 
carry those effects with them? Is there 
any point at which, if we have onc^ begun 
to depart from the course that was laid 
down in 1919, it will be possible for us 
to stop; any point at which the same 
forces which are at work now will allow 
us to stop? The Swarajists, as we were 
reminded last night, have just secured a 
victory in the Legislative Assembly. 
They have carried a Resolution calling 
for a round table conference in order to 
search for agreement on some radical 
alteration in the Constitution. It is never 
easy to refuse the specious appearance 
of reason which underlies a demand for 
|a round table conference. 

But what is such a conference? What 
could such a conference, if it were 
accepted, possibly effect ? It would 
placate absolutely nobody; it would drive 
the remaining Moderates, in self-defence, 
to range fhemselves alongside their 
eartremist brethren; it would weaken 
immensely the power of the Executive 
iSovernment in securing and maintaining 
order ; and the only thing, I thinks one 
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could with safety say it would achieve 
is that the Swarajists would enter that 
conference with the unswerving detw- 
mination to leave it either with nothing 
Jess than their full demands, or in a 
position which would enable them to press 
for their full demands the moment that 
the conference was over. I think, there¬ 
fore, we may congratulate ourselves and 
the Government on the decision that was 
announced last night, that no counten¬ 
ance would be given to the idea of a 
round table conference. The extremist 
movement has certainly exceeded in its 
virulence and intensity anything that 
was foreseen in 1919, but it certainly has 
not changeu its character or the destruc¬ 
tive objects which it set out to accomplish. 
Why then, at the bidding of a force which 
we foresaw and endeavoured to counter 
at the earliest stage of the now Con¬ 
stitution, should we scrap the policy on 
which Parliament determined four years 
ago ? 

Can any one say with justice that that 
policy has been a failure? We used to 
hear episodes like the Malabar riots 
quoted as proof of its failure, and a few 
days* ago we heard a reference to that 
deplorable event in the Punjab, as also 
a proof of its failures They may be 
proofs, and they are proofs, of the general 
unrest and unsettlement which is storm¬ 
ing through India, and indeed through 
every part of the world, at the present 
time, but they are no more proofs of 
the failure of the Montagu-Chelraaford 
scheme than the dockers* strike is a 
proof of the failure of the Treaty of 
Yersailles. On the contrary, surely the 
experiment, started in great difficulties 
and at a time of great financial presaiire, 
has done remarkable work for good in 
capable hands. Where it has fallen into 
the hands of weaker men it has not done 
so well. In all human affairs you will 
find some people who are capable of 
mishandling any machinery, even if it is 
not so delicate and complex as the new 
Constitution of India. I do not think it 
can be said from either side of the 
controversy that there is sufficient 
evidence to persuade Parliament that the 
time has come to throw over the new 
Constitution which they decided upon 
less than five years ago. I use 
the words '' throw over intentionally, 
although they may seem a little metreme, 
because in the same way as you can 
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scuttle a ship by pulling out a few of the 
important rivets, so you will certainly 
scrap the new Constitution by adopting 
some of the amendments which are can¬ 
vassed in India and in this country also. 

* 

So far, I have been trying to explain 
that there is nothing hew or unforeseen in 
the difficulties that face us to-day. That 
leads me to the second and the only other 
question with which I shall trouble your 
Lordships this afternoon, but which is of 
greater moment—namely, what are you 
going to substitute for your new Constitu¬ 
tion if it is scrapped ? In this country, 
and in every other country which works 
a Parliamentary system such as we have 
been trying to inaugurate in India, the 
Government would go out and its place 
would be taken by a Government drawn 
from another Party and accredited by a 
clear and definite programme of measures 
for the well being and advancement of the 
people. In India you will have nothing 
of that sort. You there have a perfectly 
simple and clear issue. 

Father we adhere to the policy 
gradually fitting India for self-government 
on modern lines, or we drop the whole 
idea and hand over the government of the 
country to men with no programme, with 
no considered i)oIitical creed of national 
well being. At least, I have never heard 
of any creed or programme, and I do not 
think any uf us could call the manifesto 
from which quotations were made last 
night a constructive programme. It was 
the workmanship of some of his more 
virulent lieutenants, but if you turn to Mr. 
Gandhi himself, and ask for a programme 
he would say: Pay no taxes; buy your 
own spinning wheel and manufacture your 
own clothes, and thus you will reach the 
Promised Land.'’ It is hardy on the 
strength of a creed of that sort that we 
shall be prepared to give up our trustee¬ 
ship for the 300,000,000 of the Indian 
people. 

We want India to come back to some¬ 
thing that is much more real and more 
practical. The whole basis, as the Secre¬ 
tary of State pointed out lucidly and 
eloquently last night, of the present Con¬ 
stitution is co-operation between English¬ 
men and Indians in the government of the 
country, and the gauge of success is to be 
the work that is done by Indian leaders in 
that neisr co-opein^tive government. Par¬ 
liament has pledged itself to institute an 
Inqnij'y inftuW as to the measure of that 


success and to decide, on the materials 
which that Inquiry will supply, what 
further degree of political freedom may 
be given to India. It is true that the 
Nationalist conscience pretends to be 
shocked at this sequence of orderly 
advances. What right, it says, has the 
British Parliament to sit in judgment on 
India's fitness to manage her own affairs ; 
their nation has grown up to maturity and 
is capable of carrying on its own business. 

All we ask is that it should carry on 
its own business ; that instead of wasting 
their timeandenergy in noisy declamations 
against our policy, there should be some 
clear and tangible results of the actual 
work in the sphere that has been assigned 
to Indian Ministers and legislators, a 
sphere which is ample enough to employ 
all their energies and engage all their 
patriotism. India has been offered free¬ 
dom, but on one condition—that power 
and responsibility will be freely given to 
those who will undertake it and, by 
wisely exercising it, justify the gift. Let 
us stand by that absolutely healthy 
principle. If His Majesty's Government 
will stand by that principle and make 
it clear that every use is to be made 
of the safeguards which the Act provides 
against mischievous obstruction, and 
support, a« I am sure they will, the 
Viceroy and his Governors in the 
exercise of the powers with which Parlia¬ 
ment has specially invested them, we may 
believe and hope that India will gradually 
get over her difficulties and settle down 
into the paths of peaceful progress, it 
is vacillation that kills. Unintelligible 
changes of ])olicy, which, in India, are 
so often ascribed to fear, parleying with 
forces which mean to concede nothing 
themselves while they demand and extort 
one concession after another from us—all 
this leads to nothing but increasing 
trouble and ultimate disaster. 

1 have spoken about safeguards. None 
of us want the safeguards to be all on 
one side. We want to see the self¬ 
esteem of India, which is the richest piw 
duct of the new Nationalist movement, 
safeguarded in every possible' manner. 
We want to see, whether it is in India, 
or in Kenya, or in any part of the King's 
Dominions, the spirit of co-operation 
enshrined in the heart of the British 
official and merchant just as much as it 
is in the heart of the Indian leaders. 
All this is quite possible. We cannot 
I contest the desire for such amendments 
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of the new Constitution as may be show 4 
to be necessary from the experience of | 
the last three years. It is possible to be 
warm supporters of Indian reform, to 
believe firmly in helping India by every 
means towards her goal of Dominion 
status, to sympathise with the difficulties 
and in some respects with the suspicions 
of Indian leaders, without yielding to the 
emotions and excitements of the moment. 
We have given India a Constitution 
which will enable her, if it is properly 
used, to embark upon a constructive pro¬ 
gramme of building up an Indian nation. 
We are now asked by a section of the 
community not to build up but to pull 
down, and as our warrant we hear 
nothing but the parrot cry that it is 
necessary first to destroy in order to 
build anew. We have seen how that 
theory worked in Russia, and we are 
surely not going to allow a similar com¬ 
bination of inexperience and idealism to 
inflict similar horrors upon India. 

The of BALFOUR: My Lords, 

we have had, in the course of the interest¬ 
ing debate which occupied us yesterday 
and has recommenced to-day, speeches 
from the responsible Minister, who has 
behind him all the advice of a great Office, 
from my noble friend Lord Curzon, who 
was himself one of the greatest of Indian 
administrators, and now from the noble 
Lord who has just sat down, who has a 
personal experience wffiich justly entitles 
him to the most careful attention of your 
Lordships’ House. I have nothing to add 
to this debate which can be based upon 
knowledge such as they possess, and the 
very few words with which T shall trouble 
your Lordships represent perhaps rather 
the opinions of an outside observer than 
those of a man who, from personal obser¬ 
vation, is justified in offering his view 
upon one of the most embarrassing pro- 
hloms which, T believe, has ever faced the 
Government of this country. 

I was a member of the Government 
which was responsible for the Act of 1919. 

I was not in the country at the time—I 
was engaged in public service elsewhere— 
but I have not the slightest desire to 
minimise my own share of responsibility 
in carrying out the great and most diffi¬ 
cult experiment in which we are engaged. 
I believe that the course that was then 
taken was certainly the best course that 
we could take with the knowledge then at 
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our disposal. I am inclined to believe that 
even with the additions to our knowledge 
which have since accrued—additions not 
altogether of an agreeable kind—^none of 
us, if it were in our power to repeat the 
expefiment, would hesitate to make an 
effort in the direction in which the Act 
of 1919 points, nor do I believe that that 
Act could in any very important particular 
be amended for the better. But I do not 
think any of us can be well satisfied with 
the way in which that experiment is being 
carried out in India, not, indeed, by those 
over whom we have any control, but by 
those leaders of Indian public opinion who 
seem to me wholly to misunderstand the 
character of the problem which lies before 
US and the character of the duties which 
our position in India throws upon this 
country. 


We are apt, I think, to look at this 
question of gradually giving constitutional 
government to India as a perfectly natural 
operation. 1 think the noble Lord who 
has just sat down spoke, quite properly, 
of ‘liberating” this Province or that 
Province, and a general impression 
gradually grows up in Parliament, in the 
country and in the Press that we are 
acting simply as a drag upon a natural 
move.ment towards representative institu¬ 
tions which, but for us, would run a safe, 
a happy and a useful course, and that 
those in India who are hampering our 
policy in every respect are in reality only 
hastening the glorious time when free 
institutions upon the model of the great 
self-governing Dominions will prevail in 
India. I am convinced that that is one 


of the most profound delusions that ever 
possessed mankind. Free institutions on 
the Biitish model, or on the Dominion 
model, are among the most difficulty 
institutions in the world to manag^ 
properly. Free government is ^ 
difficult government. The easy 
ment is the governn’.ent of an 
autocracy. The notion appears to^® 
if you leave India alone India will 
stride—taking an example from Gr^A^ 
Britain, from the great British Dominions, 
from the United States of America, from 
other great free and self-governing com¬ 
munities—join their ranks as a natural 
equal. That is entirely to ignore the 
teaching of history. 


This is not a question, as some 
suppose, between inferior and superior/ 
Do not let us use those wor<& if we oan 
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help it when we are dealing with raeee. 
You cannot say which i« the superior, and 
which is the inferior, race. India is 
one of the oldest civilisations, perhaps 
the oldest, in the world. It has given 
great religions not merely to the hundreds 
of millions of its own population but to 
hundreds of millions of other Oriental 
populations. It has a civilisation com¬ 
pared with which ours is contemptible in 
point of date, and it is really absurd to 
say that we are superior, or that they 
are inferior. But we are different. All 
the world talks now of constitutional 
government on the English model as if 
it were the natural flower of all forma of 
culture and civilisation. It is nothing of 
the kind. It has been laboriously, through 
long centuric^s and with much difficulty, 
worked out with success in this island. It 
has been carried by the children who emi¬ 
grated from this island to other con¬ 
tinents. It has in their hands produced 
admirable results. It has been imitated— 
I will not say all over Christendom, but at 
least it has been more or less imitated all 
over the western hemisphere. But it is 
a very difficult constitution to work, 
and one of its great difficulties is that 
we are all apt to consider that that nation 
is most fitted for representative and Par¬ 
liamentary institutions, for government 
by debate and discussion, which shows the 
greatest fertility of speech, the greatest 
ingenuity in devising Parliamentary 
manoeuvres and in carrying out by Par¬ 
liamentary methods, not the work of the 
country but the debates of the country. 
That is the external view which our form 
of government takes to the observer. But 
it requires national character, trained to 
that particular kind of work, to perform 
the fundamental duty of all Governments, 
which is that of governing. 

These sound most commonplace 
observations, and they arc common¬ 
place, but they are constantly for¬ 
gotten. We habitually talk as if 
you could import a new constitution 
into an old civilisation, as you import a 
new locomotive or a new mechanism, but 
the other, which depends upon the 
secular training of a people, which 
depends upon those qualities the very 
origin of which is lost in the 
preMftoric period of human development 
which depend upon that 
cahnot be panted, or transplanted, with 
perfcet security that they are going to 
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grow and flourish as they grew and 
flourished in the land of their birth. 
Consider what the special difficulties of 
India are in such a matter as this. India, 
as we all know, has got its secular 
immemorial culture, which has produced 
marvellous fruit in its way. Its history 
goes quite continuously back beyond the 
most distant records. In the whole of its 
history, as we know, or as we can 
plausibly conjecture it, I am not aware 
of any single trace of what we may call 
constitutional controversy, of debates 
such as fill our history, as to the proper 
methods by which human freedom may 
be developed on the plane of secular life. 
Marvellous things have been done on other 
planes, but on that plane nothing, so far 
as I know, has been done, and all that 
these modern statesmen in India do, or 
most of them do, is to take our catch¬ 
words, and to profess admiration for our 
institutio-ns, but without apparently 
realising the spirit by which alone such 
institutions as ours can be properly 
worked. 

Do not let it be supposed that 1 am 
pessimistic as to the ultimate result. All 
I say is that it is perfect folly to suppose 
that the result can be immediately 
attained. Indeed, I go further, and I say 
that all that is now going on in India 
increases my sense of depression with 
regard to the political elements in that, 
country, because they do not seem to me| 
to have grasped the first essence, the first' 
beginnings of wisdom, in this matter of 
constitutional government. I have not 
the least doubt that they show 
infinite ingenuity in their Parliamentary 
manoeuvres, and I do not in the leaet 
doubt that their speeches are eloquent, 
admirably delivered, coherent and logical, 
and contain all the qualities that we 
admire in Parliamentary oratory ; biit that 
is not the main thing thart is required. 

I cannot imagine anything less suited to 
the efficient administration of public 
affairs than a House of Commons, or, if 
you will, a Second Chamber, entirely com¬ 
posed of ingenious and eloquent orators. 
There is no chance of our having it in 
this country, fortunately. We never have 
had it, and I see no symptoms that the 
disease is going to come upon us in our 
political old age. But that is not the 
sort of impression which is given to those 
who look at us from outside. They seem 
to think that because readiness of speech^ 

C 
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power of argument, and eloquence, are 
passports in this country to political 
success, those are the qualities which 
make us a successful free people. They 
are nothing of the kind. They are merely 
the external machinery by which those 
who represent the common sense of the 
people, determined to carry on the work 
of the community in a sober, quiet, and 
peaceful manner, carry out their great 
duties. 

We have brought in a certain numbdr 
of highly educated people in India and 
asked them to help us in beginning the 
work of spreading through India these 
ideas of free institutions. Do they 
show any one of the qualities and 
symptoms which are the very essence 
of these free institutions ? They have 
shown all the qualities of contri¬ 
vance, and ingenuity of Parliamentary 
obstruction, and all the smaller arts which 
hang about the practice of free institu¬ 
tions, but what they have not shown is 
that fundamental desire to make the 
Government of their country work, with¬ 
out which free institutions are not only 
perfectly useless but may be absolutely 
dangerous. I do not know that they have 
made any contribution in the whole cen¬ 
turies of Indian thought, or taken the 
smallest interest in these experiments of 
ours, which have slowly grown up into the 
free institutions of this country. They 
never have done so. They come fresh to 
the business, unanimated by the only thing 
which is worth having in the government 
of a free country, namely, the desire to 
make, irrespective of private or class in¬ 
terest, the work of the community go on. 
Their ingenuity is wholly destructive, so 
far as I can see. I am not aware that 
they have ever suggested a new scheme, 
or given a hint as to what is to happen 
if the British rule were to come to an end. 

The noble Lord who last spoke described 
a banner on which he said was inscribed 

Expulsion.'' Expulsion is not a policy. 
There is no construction in expulsion. By 
their own admission, tacit or explicit, all 
this desire for constitutional freedom is 
of exotic growth. It was born in these 
islands and not in the vast continent 
where they profess to rule. How do they 
mean India to be governed when expul¬ 
sion is carried out 1 They might at least 
have given us an outline of the scheme. 
Have they done so ? Are they going 
simply to paes a sort of Reform Bill for 
India, a sort of universal franchise ? 

The Earl oj Balfour. 


There never was a country in which the 
difficulties of constitutional government 
are naturally greater than in India. In 
the first place, there is no country so 
enormous on which any human being has 
ever thought of trying the experiment. 
Who has ever thought of trying repre¬ 
sentative constitutional government, on 
the ordinary Parliamentary model, on a 
community of three hundred million 
persons ? It has never been tried before. 

But that is not all. They have to con¬ 
tend with their own unlimited histovy of 
their own great culture. There never 
was a vast body of mankind who were 
more the creatures of their antecedents 
than are the people of India. Their 
traditions go back unbroken further than 
—^I do not syieak of the Chinese, but 
certainly than those of any Western 
nation. And it is not merely that. Their 
culture, religious and political, appears to 
have blossomed naturally into the com¬ 
plex system of caste. I am not going to 
argue against caste ; I am not going to 
compare a community without caste with 
a community which is in the meshes of 
caste. But if caste be the natural out¬ 
come, as it is, of all these centuries of 
Indian. civilisation undisturbed f-rom 
outside, can you conceive a soil less 
apparently, and on the face of it, pre¬ 
pared for the ordinary democratic 
government, which is the one which we 
admire by our practice, and which they 
admire wdth lip-service so long as it can 
be used as a weapon to destroy the 
present organisation of society ? 

I am not going to attempt to preach to 
these Indian agitators what is their duty. 
To me, indeed, it seems quite obvious that 
they are committing a great crime against 
their fellow countrymen and against 
general civilisation if they set to work 
merely to shatter what they find, without 
giving ue, or themselves, the least sug¬ 
gestion of what it is they want to put in 
its place. Nothing that I say is likely 
to move them, but, after all, we have a 
duty to perform, too. We find ourselveis 
the masters of this vast continent. Not 
till we came was ttie great Indian con¬ 
tinent ever welded into a great unity. 
Not till we came was it possible to find 
any mitigation in free institutions for the 
system of absolutism which has im- 
memorially prevailed over that country—r 
sometimes absolute Governments govern¬ 
ing huge tracts of it, sometimes broken 
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up into sm-aller kingdoms, but always on 
the strictest absolutist system, uncon¬ 
trolled by any authority based upon a 
broader scheme. 

Now, for the first time so far as I know 
in the history of the world, we have in 
our own free institutions, in the criticism 
which takes place in the House of Com¬ 
mons, in this Chamber, in the British 
Press—we have been able to combine 
something that is good in the system of 
free institutions with all that can be 
found of good in absolute government. 
It is a wholly unknown combination so 
far as history goes. It has been worked 
by us in the time that we have had con¬ 
trol, I believe, to the unmixed advantage 
of this huge population. What are you 
going to put into its place 'I If you leave 
India to herself it is as absolutely certain 
as anything can be that she will relapse 
into what is the natural organisation of 
society in that part of the world, which 
is absolute government. There may be 
a transition of free institutions, possibly 
—certainly. It would probably be found 
unworkable, intolerable in practice, un¬ 
intelligible to vast masses of the popula¬ 
tion, and no prophecy can be so certain 
than that the destruction of British rule 
means the resumption of all that is least 
good in the gradual growth of Indian 
society. 

Are we going so far to show ourselves 
incapable of carrying the burden which 
has gradually been thrust upon us as to 
leave these 300,000,000 to that most certain 
fate ? I cannot believe it. There is no 
alternative that I can sec but the 
alternative which was adopted in 1919, 
the alternative which His Majesty’s 
Government accepted, which the noble 
Lord who has just sat down accepts, and 
for which my noble friend near me (the 
Marquess Curzon of Kedleston) spoke 
last night. We here are all at one upon 
that, but let us remember that by saying 
\i(e insist on seeing how the experiment 
works we are not delaying free institu¬ 
tions in India. We are doing what we 
can to make one of the most difficult 
tasks ever undertaken a possible task. 
It may prove—please Heaven it will not 
so prove, but it may prove that the thing 
is impossible. It may prove that this new 
experiment of giving for the first time 
our' special form of institutions to 
300,000,000 people, divided by every 


species of caste and religious division, is 
an impossible one. I hope better things. 

But the idea that it can be done by 
a stroke of the pen, and that, if our 
hands are forced, these gentlemen, who 
have not shown that they possess the 
glimmer of a constructive idea in the 
whole of their mental outfit, can bring 
either freedom or felicity to the 300,000,000 
people for whom we are responsible, is 
surely one of the most fantastic dreams 
that ever occurred to the wildest of 
political speculators. The task before His 
Majesty’s Government, and before any 
Government that may succeed them, is 
one of extreme difficulty. We cannot 
shirk it. We cannot put it on one side. 
The burden is there, and must be borne. 
But it will require the utmost resolution, 
the utmost courage, the utmost patriotism, 
and a perfect contempt for catchwords 
if we are to carry it out ultimately with 
uccess.' 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, 2Bih February, 1924. 

BOMBAY, BARODA AND CENTRAL 
INDIA RAILWAY BILL, [h.l.] 

Read 2^^. 


STANDING JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

Lord CLWYD : My Lords, I beg to 
postpone the Question which stands in 
my name on the Paper—to ask His 
Majesty’s Government whether it is their 
intention to submit a Motion to both 
Houses of Parliament this Session for the 
appointment of the Standing Joint 
Committee on Indian affairs — until 
Wednesday next. 


BOMBAY, BARODA AND CENTRAL 
INDIA RAILWAY BILL, [h.l.] 

Committed. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Wednesday, 6th March, 1924. 

STANDING JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

Loed CLWYD: My Lords, I desire to 
aek His Majesty's Government whether 
it is their intention to submit a Motion 
to both Houses of Parliament this Session 
for tile appointment of the Standing Joint 
Committee on Indian affairs 1 It is not 
necessary for me to take up the time of 
your Lordships' House in explaining the 
position in regard to this Committee. 
Your Lordships will remember that the 
setting up of this Standing Joint Com- 
mittee was recommended by the Joint 
Select Committee which sat under the 
Chairmanship of the noble Earl, Lord 
Selborne, in the year 1919, and made a 
unanimous recommendation in favour of 
the appointment of a Standing Joint 
Committee for the purpose of bringing 
Parliament into closer touch with Indian 
Affairs. The Standing Joint Committee 
was appointed in the Session of 1921, and 
in the Session of 1922. It was also 
appointed laet Session. When the Motion 
for the appointment of this Standing 
Joint Committee was made last year by 
the then Secretary of State for India, 
Lord Peel, your Lordships will remember 
that terms of reference were agreed upon 
which defined the functions of the 
Committee by making it clear that the 
Committee would deal in the future, first, 
with Bills or matters referred to it by 
either House of Parliament, and, secondly, 
with matters brought to its notice by the 
Secretary of State for India. 

I fully recognise that in connection with 
the initial stages of a Parliamentary 
experiment of this kind, certain diflBcuJ- 
ties are bound to be encountered. I 
realise also that very great and rapid 
changes in India have their bearing, pos¬ 
sibly, upon the future development of the 
work of this Committee. But I do not 
think that either of those considerations 
justifies the immediate abandonment of 
this attempt to bring Parliament into 
closer touch with Indian affairs. For this 
reason, and because I think that the 
Committee can and will answer a useful 
purpose under existing conditions, I beg 
to put my Question to the noble Lord in 
the hope that he, on behalf of the Govern¬ 
ment, may be able to give an affirmative 
reply. 
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The secretary op STATE poe 
INDIA (Loed Olivibe) : My Lords, I am 
very much indebted to the noble Lord for 
his courtesy in twice postponing his Qu£*a* 
tion until I should have had an oppor¬ 
tunity of consulting my colleagues in His 
Majesty's Government. That I was able 
to do this morning, with the result that 
they accept the principle contained in the 
Question which is before your Lordships, 
and will submit a Motion to both Houses 
of Parliament for the setting up of the 
Standing Joint Committee on Indian 
Affairs. The terms of the Motion will 
follow exactly those of the Motion pro¬ 
posed last year in both Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment. 

Lord HARRIS: My Lords, having 
served upon that Committee, I was 
exceedingly glad to hear the noble Lord, 
the Secretary of State for India, state 
that the Motion would follow the terms 
of that proposed last year. I served on 
the Committee in the year previous to the 
adoption of the Motion last year, and 1 
was aghast at the attempt of many well- 
meaning members of the Committee to 
bring up a variety of questions of such 
a magnitude and depth that no Com¬ 
mittee could poseibly have dealt with them 
in the course of a year. The member! of 
the Committee are very busy men, and it 
is extremely difficult to find days upon 
which the Committee as a whole are able 
to serve. If we can put in two full days 
a week that is as much, so far as my 
experience goes, as we are able to do. 
The noble Lord knows already, from the 
complexity of Indian questions, that by 
giving only two days a week during the 
Session of Parliament it is quite impos¬ 
sible for the Committee to examine 
carefully many of the questions that could 
be referred to them in Bills or by himself. 
Therefore I am glad to hear that the 
Motion will follow the terms of that of 
the previous year. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Tuesday, Wth March, 1924. 

STANDING JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

Th* SECRETARY of STATE K)» 
INDIA (Lord Olivibb) My Lords, I 
beg to make the Motion, of which Notk# 
has been given, for the appointment of m 


[ LORDS ] 
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Standing Joint Committee on Indian 
Affairs. Aa it was moved from this side 
of the House and supported from the 
other, I do not think that any arguments 
on my part are required in favour of it. 
I may say that the Committee, if it is 
set up, will be appointed to consider any 
matters referred to it by the Government 
or by Parliament. I am not aware that 
there are any questions of moment which 
we should desire to submit to the Com> 
mittee immediately, but if that which was 
foreshadowed in the Indian Legislative 
Assembly should mature—namely, that 
the Government of India should consider 
the question of possible extensions or 
amendments of rules under the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act—that is the kind of 
subject which we should desire to refer 
to the Joint Committee. 

Moved to resolve, That it is desirable 
that a Standing Joint Committee on 
Indian Affairs of both Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment be appointed to examine and report 
on any Bill or matter referred to them 
specifically by either House of Parlia¬ 
ment, and to consider with a view to 
reporting, if necessary, thereon any 
matter relating to Indian affairs brought 
to the notice of the Committee by the 
Se^etary of State for India,— {Lord 
Olivier.) 

On Question, Motion agreed to. 

Ordered, That a Message be sent to the 
House of Commons to acquaint them 
therewith, and to desire their con¬ 
currence. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Tuesday^ \%th March, 1924. 

BOMBAY, BAItODA AND CENTRAL 
INDIA RAILWAY BILL, [h l.] 

Committee to meet on Tuesday next. 

STANDING JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

Message from the Commons that they 
concur in the Resolution of this House 
communicated to them on the 12th 
instant, That it is desirable that a 
Standing Joint Committee on Indian 
Affairs of both Houses of Parliament be 
appointed jbo examine and report on any 


Bill or matter referred to them specific- 
ally by either House of Parliament, and 
to consider with a view to reporting if 
necessary thereon any matter relating to 
Indian Affairs brought to the notice of 
the Committee by the Secretary of State 
for India. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Tuesday, %bth March, 1924. 

BOMBAY, BARODA AND CENTRAL 
INDIA RAILWAY BILL, [h.l.] 

Reported without amendment. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Wednesday, 26^/i March, 1924. 

BOMBAY, BARODA AND CENTRAL 
INDIA RAILWAY BILL, [h.l.] 

Read 3% and passed, and sent to the 
Commons. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Wednesday, ^nd April, 1924. 

STANDING JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

The secretary of STATE for 
INDIA (Lord Olivier) : My Lords, I 
beg to move the Motion standing in my 
name on the Paper. 

Moved, That the following Lords be 
appointed to serve on the Standing Joint 
Ckwnmittee on Indian Affairs, and that 
the Committee have power to agree with 
the Commons upon the appointment of 
a Chairman— 

E. De La Warr, 

E. Russell, 

E. Midleton, 

L. Harris, 

L. Lamington, 

L. Montagu of Beaulieu, 

L. MacDonnell, 

L. Pentland, 

L. Hardinge of Penshurst, 

L. Clwyd, 

L. Meston. 

—{Lord Olivier.) 

On Question, Motion agreed to. 
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Ordered, That a Message be sent to the 
Commons to acquaint them therewith, and 
to request them to appoint eleven 
Members of that House to be joined with 
the said Committee. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Wediiesday^ 9th Aprils 1924. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE FOR HIGH 
OFFICIALS. 

Viscount PEEL; My Lords, I wish to 
ask His Majesty's Government whether 
they are able to make any announcement 
as to the introduction of a Bill for 
granting leave to Governors and other 
high officials in India. In doing so, I 
would call your Lordships' attention to 
Section 87 of the Government of India 
Act, 1915. I should like to quote to 
your Lordships the wording of that sec¬ 
tion, which declares that if the Governor- 
General, or a Governor, or the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of His Majesty's Forces 
in India, and, save in the case of absence 
on special duty or of leave under a 
medical certificate, if any ordinary 
member of the Executive Council of the 
Governor-General, or any member of the 
Executive Council of a Governor departs 
from India intending to return to Europe, 
his office shall thereupon become vacant. 

Your Lordships will observe that the 
section is drawn in rather peculiar 
language. It is only if there is an inten¬ 
tion to return to Europe that the office 
shall become vacant. One of these 
gentlemen might proceed to any'patinsf 
Asia, or Africa, or America, but if he had 
not the intention of returiilhg'to Europe, 
however long he might be absent from 
his office, his position would not be 
vacated. Before the Act of 1919 this rule 
of rigid exile in certain cases applied to 
the Viceroy, the Commander-in-Chief and 
the three Presidency Governors, but 
owing, I will not say to an accident but 
possibly to a small oversight in the Act 
of 1919, this rule applies, not only to these 
five high officers whom I have mentioned, 
but also to the Governors of Provinces, 
because they are now siyled Governors 
instead of Lieutenant-Governors, as they 
were before that Act. But it is perhaps 
rather a high price to pay for the in¬ 
creased honour and distinction of being 
called a Governor that they have, by that 


change, lost the rights which they 
previously enjoyed of obtaining leave and 
coming to this country without vacating 
their positions. 

This is a rule of very respectable 
antiquity. I understand that it was first 
set up in the year 1793, and noble Lords, 
according to their temperament, may 
take two views upon that point. Some 
might consider that the mere fact that 
the rule had existed for a hundred and 
thirty years was itself a prima facie case 
for altering it. Others might think that 
since the rule had endured so long, there 
was good reason to suppose that there 
might be a great deal to be said for it. 
In any case it is rather remarkable that, 
after all the great changes that have 
taken place, after the transference of 
powers from the East India Company to 
the Government and after the great 
changes that were made under the Act 
of 1919, this rule seems, somehow or other, 
to have survived. Nevertheless, its exist¬ 
ence was not altogether unmarked, and 
there have been occasions when Bills 
were introduced, either in this House or 
in another place, to remedy what was con¬ 
sidered a defect. Bills were introduced 
in the years 1888, 1891 and 1892, but for 
various reasons—generally, I tl^nk, 
through lack of time—these Bills did not 
become Acts. There were two other occa¬ 
sions on which an attempt was made to 
alter the rule. In 1902, when my noble 
friend the Leader of the Opposition was 
Viceroy of India, he wrote a very full and 
comprehensive Despatch on the subject, 
urging the abrogation of the rule. It is 
strange that his Despatch was not 
accepted. It fell through, I think, owing 
either to the doubt or the reluctance of 
the Secretary of State, and the matter 
was not further pressed. The question 
was again raised in 1921, when I think 
considerations of time prevented it from 
being carried through. 

It is a rather remarkable fact that 6o 
far as I am aware—and this is a matter 
with which no doubt the Secretary of 
State is very familiar—as regards 
Colonial Governors, there is no such 
rule preventing them taking leave, or 
requiring them to vacate their poate if 
they take such leave, during their term 
of office, and I think I am right in saying 
also that, as regards the Colonial 
Governors of other Imperial Powers with 
great Dominions or Dependencies, such 
as Holland or France, there is no euoh 
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rule. Therefore, this is a somewhat 
siugular and unique case, and, although 
I do not wish necessarily to compare the 
peculiar difficulties which have to be met, 
either by Colonial Governors of this or 
other countries, with our Indian prob¬ 
lems I think there is a prima 
facie case for examining the rule rather 
more carefully. After all, there may 
have been very good reasons for that rule 
when it was first established in 1793. At 
that time Governors could not proceed 
expeditiously through the Red Sea or by 
aeroplane, but had to take a long voyage 
round the Cape of Good Hope. There¬ 
fore, it may have been necessary to limit 
the desires of these gentlemen to come 
home on a holiday which might occupy 
a rather considerable time and involve 
their being long absent from their posts. 

I do not suggest that the rule should be 
altered merely because it has existed for 
a hundred and thirty years, but I think 
that there are solid reasons for altering it. 
Many reasons have developed in the last 
few years which render it advantageous 
to make such a change. I think it will be 
admitted generally by your Lordships, and 
particularly by those noble Lords who have 
held the position of Presidency Governor, 
that the duties of these Governors since 
the Act of 1919, and the constitutional 
changes therein contained, have greatly 
developed, and it becomes more than ever 
important to secure that these great posts 
should be filled by the best and most 
experienced Governors that can be 
obtained. No doubt, we have been very 
fortunate lately in the gentlemen who have 
proceeded to these posts, but I am sure 
we should greatly widen the field of choice 
if, in case of great urgency or of private 
business, they should not be debarred 
from returning to their own country at 
least once during their term of office. 
After all, the class of man that you wish 
to secure as Governor, who ought to have 
at this time of day considerable Parlia¬ 
mentary experiencej is just the man who 
may have many ties in his own country, 

I and it would make all the difference to 
his acceptance if he were able to look 
forward to a holiday in this country 
during his term of office. Nor do 
I omit this consideration, that the 
greater the strain thrown upon them 
during their term of office, the more 
essential it is that they should be 
yefrefhed by a couple of months in their 
pwn country, so that they may be able to 


return with fresh vigour to their laborious 
duties. 

As regards the Executive Councillors, 
of whom there are about thirty in India, 
and about half of whom are British at the 
present time, they can obtain leave, but 
only on medical certificate, and I submit 
to your Lordships that it is rather 
invidious that they should only be able 
to obtain leave on medical certificate. 
After all, none of us like to admit that 
we are debilitated in health and con¬ 
stitution, and, in fact, it is part of the 
reputation of a public man that he is 
healthy and vigorous. If we deal with 
the case of the Governors I think we 
ought to put the Executive Councillors on 
the same basis as Governors. 

I have heard one or two objections to 
the proposal, but I do not think very 
great weight need be attached to them. 
It is said that during absence 
on leave you would have to find 
some locum tenens, and that as he is there 
for but a short time, and might be 
selected during a rather difficult period, 
his authority could not be so great as 
that of the Governor, whose tenure of 
office is more prolonged. That difficulty 
may be got over, because, of course, leave 
would only be granted at a time when 
no great problems were being presented 
to the Governor. There is the further 
idea that these Governors, or the Vice¬ 
roy, coming over to this country might 
take the opportunity of having con¬ 
sultations or discussions with the India 
Office and that this might arouse 
suspicion in some minds in India 
that India was being governed too muc h 
from Whitehall , and tha'i: the nalliral 
jealousy of tbe authority exercised in 
Whitehall would be enhanced by the new 
procedure. I think a little tact and 
management would do away with any 
unfortunate suspicions that might be 
aroused. 

It is also suggested that the Viceroy, on 
coming here, imght perhaps, in consulta¬ 
tion with the Government, decide 
on some course which might not be 
altogether advisable, and which might 
have been modified if he had taken his 
decision after full consultation with his 
advisers and councillors in India. There, 
again, I think you can trust the distin¬ 
guished men who are sent out as Viceroy 
to exercise their own discretion and assert 
their own independence. Quite apart, 
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however, from any disadvantages or 
dangers which might be incurred, I think 
there might be great advantage—and 1 
am speaking entirely from the point of 
view of India, of the Government of 
India and of the Viceroy himself—if one 
or two of. these great officers could come 
over here, because India has at the pre¬ 
sent moment external relations of her 
own. Of course she ,is represented on the 
League of Nations. She has, in some 
cases, direct dealings with many of the 
great Dominions, such as, for instance, 
South Africa over the vexed question of 
Indians in that great Dominion. There 
are also her purely external relations 
with Afghanistan: That is a question 
connected with other foreign questions, 
and it would be a great advantage, I 
think, to the Viceroy, when on a visit 
hare, to be able to come into touch with 
those currents of opinion with which he 
could not be so familiar in India, and on 
which his own judgment on important 
questions in India may have to be 
formed. Therefore, I rather invite in 
some cases the Viceroy taking a holiday 
over here, because of the specific advan¬ 
tages which he would in that way gain. 

This matter, as the Secretary of State 
for India knows, was canvassed a great 
deal during the time of the last Govern¬ 
ment, and I obtained assent from the 
then Cabinet to the principle of a Bill 
dealing with this question of leave for 
Governors. We had a great deal of dis¬ 
cussion with the Government of India, 
and the Government of India generally 
assented to our scheme. I am not dealing 
now with some of the perhaps difficult 
details with which the subject is con¬ 
nected. I am not dealing with the 
precise reasons for which leave should be 
granted, who should grant the leave, who 
should appoint the substitute, the locum 
tenens, during the absence of a Governor. 
Those are the matters which would have 
to be dealt with in a Bill, or, at any 
rate, power would have to be given to 
somebody to deal with them/- I do not 
contemplate, and I hope the i dea will 
not arise, that the custom should g row up 
jof Governors taking leave; it is onlfWiyt^ 
in certain cases it might be advantageous 
and necessary for them so to do. 

I understand that this matter has been 
under the consideration of the Secretary 
of State, and I believe he is not out of 
sympathy with the general suggestions 

Viscount PeeL 


that I have made. I should like to ask 
him, as I do in my Question, whether he 
contemplates introducing a Bill dealing 
with this matter; when he is going to 
introduce it; whether it is to be intro¬ 
duced in this House or in another place; 
and whether, further, he can state that 
he intends—subject, of course, to those 
political exigencies in another place with 
which we have been familiar lately—to 
do his best to pass such a Bill into law 
and carry out what I believe, in the 
interests of India, will be a useful and 
necessary reform. 

The secretary op STATE for 
INDIA (Lord Olivier) : My Lords, the 
subject of the noble Viscount^s Question 
has engaged my attention since I came to 
the India Office, where I found that it 
had already been a matter of corre¬ 
spondence between the noble Viscount 
and the Government of India, and my 
Department has drafted a Bill, which it is 
my intention at the end of business to-day 
to ask leave to introduce, and to have 
read a first time. I hope it will be read 
a second time to-morrow. 

The noble Viscount has very agreeably 
relieved your Lordships’ House of any 
necessity for me to recommend the Bill 
in a Second Reading speech, so that I 
hope it will pass through this House very 
rapidly, and then, I should suggest, be 
referred for consideration to that Joint 
Committee of the two Houses of Parlia 
ment which has recently been set up for 
dealing with Indian matters. I can assure 
the noble Viscount that this Bill has 
received the aseent of the Cabinet, and 
will be proceeded with with all reasonable 
despatch. 

There was one matter with regard to 
the interesting history of the present very 
draconian rule with regard to leave, to 
which the noble Viscount referred. I have 
made researches into the hietory of that 
matter, and I gather that the real reason * 
for the very drastic rule that Governors 
in India should not leave their cure 
during their term of office was that, at 
the time that that regulation was made, 
the East India Company, being a com¬ 
mercial company, took cognisance of the 
manner in which direct representatives 
of the Crown in His Majesty^g Dominiong 
occasionally interpreted their duties. 
They interpreted thei^ duties as 
Residents very laxly. For example, it wse 
possible for a Registrar-General of the 
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Supreme Court of Jamaica to be 
appointed and to carry out the whole 
of the duties of his office in Westminster, 
receive all the feee, and appoint a deputy 
to act for him. And even more important 
representatives of His Majesty^s Govern¬ 
ment at that time hung very loosely to 
their duties in the Dependencies. I think 
that the East India Company, being a 
business organisation, thought that they 
would guard against that. That state of 
things has now passed away, and no 
Governor or public official can leave his 
office except under the sanction of the 
Secretary of State, so that I entirely 
agree with all that the noble Viscount 
has said with regard to the reasonable¬ 
ness of now relaxing those rules. 

The Marquess CURZON of KEDLES- 
TON: My Lords, this is a change in the 
law which, in my opinion, has been long 
overdue. It has, of course, only a retro¬ 
spective interest for ex-Viceroys like my 
noble friend Lord Chelmsford and myself. 
But I happen to be an illustration of the 
anomalies of the present system, for, 
after I had been five and a half years in. 
India, and when it was not only desirable 
but necessary that 1 should come home, 
in the interests of health and for other 
reasons, I was unable to do so under the 
existing law without having to resign my 
office. And hence it came about that 
another official, Lord Ampthill, had to 
be appointed in my place, and in order to 
get the advantage of the six months^ 
holiday I had not only to resign my office 
but to be reappointed for a second term 
when I went back. That, in itself, is an 
anomaly amounting almost to an 
absurdity. 

The noble Lord, the Secretary of State, 
who has just spoken, haS hinted at what 
he believes to be the explanation of the 
circumstances under which this rule arose. 
I do not think his statement really covers 
the whole ground, because so many Acts 
of Parliament were continually being 
passed into law in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century and the early part of 
the nineteenth century regulating the 
position, powers, and functions, inter 
aliat of the Governor-General, that the 
traditions of the East India Company had 
really long ceased to be the predominant 
consideration. The real reason why the 
Governor-General was not permitted to 
return to Europe, except at the cost of 
vac$,ting his |>ost, was because of the idea 
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that prevailed, both here and in India, 
that in his absence the machinery of 
government would break down. He was 
thought to be such an indispenisterble pivot 
of the whole system of administration—as, 
indeed, to a large extent he was-^hat, in 
his absence from the country, matters 
could not proceed. 

And there was this amount of justifica¬ 
tion for the idea, that, as my noble friend 
behind me has explained, in those days 
in the early part of the last century there 
was no telegraphic communication with 
India at all, and communication by sea, 
before steamships were discovered, was 
so slow that it often took a year and a 
half for a letter to go from India to 
London and for the reply from London to 
go back. You can imagine that, in those 
circumstances, the Viceroy had a very 
much greater authority and power than, 
at the end of the telegraphic wire, he has 
now. Hence arose the belief—I think 
really a superstition—that his presence 
in India was absolutely indispensable. 
That it was not so, that his presence at 
headquarters was not really indispens¬ 
able, was shown by the fact that, even 
during the time of which I am speaking, 
the Governor-General constantly went 
away from Bengal, from Calcutta which 
wae the seat of government, on prolonged 
tours into what were then called the 
Upper Provinces. There were no railways 
in those days. Ho had to proceed slowly, 
either by boats upon the river, or by camp 
marches across the land, and on some 
occasions he was away for a whole year. 
No doubt that caused some inconvenience 
to the Government machinery, but 
government did not break down. 

Take another group of cases. My noble 
friend Lord Peel mentioned that the rule, 
while it prohibits departure from India of 
these high officials, in the case of return 
to Europe, did not prohibit it in other 
cases. And you have the fact that the 
first Lord Mint o, in the early part of the 
last century, himself accompanied a 
military expedition to Java, and was 
absent from India for many months at 
a time. Lord Dalhousie . who suffered a 
great deal from ill-health, on one 
occasion went for the sake of his health 
on a sea voyage as far to the East as 
Sumatra and Singapore. And duiing my 
1 own tenure of office, if I may mention my 
I own experience, I was allowed, or rather 
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1 was authorised, to go as far Weet as the 
Persian Gulf. And, therefore, the idea 
that the Viceroy or the Governor-General, 
oven at that time, was an absolutel^y in-, 
dispensable feature of thi^ in 

Thidk w as, if not illusory, at any 
Very iil^ 

The noble Viscount behind me has 
mentioned the attempts that have been 
made to deviate from that ancient rule. 
By some curious accident I have been 
connected with most of them. I was 
Under-Secretary for India in another 
place when the Bill of 1891-92 was intro¬ 
duced into, and carried through, your 
Lordships' House. The Bill abolished 
this restriction, except in the case of the 
Viceroy. An Amendment was moved in 
the House of Lords—I forget whether it 
was by Lord Northbrook or some one else 
—excluding the Viceroy: I think a very 
great mistake. When I was in India in 
1902 I sent the Despatch to which 
my noble friend referred. He expreseed 
some doubt as to why the proposals had 
been turned down by the India Office or, 
at any rate, had not been adopted, but 
I have not the slightest doubt myself as 
to the reason. The reason was that my 
arguments were wholly unanswerable, 
and the consequence was that as no 
answer was forthcoming, or could possibly 
be found, they thought the beet thing to 
do was to say nothing at all. Then my 
noble friend Lord Chelmsford appeared 
upon the scene in 1921. I do not think 
I .have seen his Despatch, but I have no 
doubt that it was on similar lines. 

Viscount CHELMSFORD: It followed 
the same lines as yours. 

The Marquess CURZON of KEDLES- 
TON: I pay my noble friend the 
compliment of saying that he was also 
unanswerable; but we have both had to 
wait until this afternoon for the fruition 
of our arguments. Then as to procedure. 
The noble Lord, the Secretary of State, 
has suggested that if he introduces his 
Bill and gets a First Reading to-day, he 
should put down the Second Reading for 
to-morrow. May I suggest to him that 
it is not as if the noble Viscount, Lord 
Chelmsford, and I, or the ex-Secretary 
of State, were the people only or even 
principally concerned ? This change in the 
law is to apply to the Commander-in- 
Ohief, and to the Governors, not merely 
The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston, 
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of Madras and Bombay, but of all other 
Lieutenant - Governorships which have 
now become Governorships. Therefore, 
there is a considerable class of persons to 
whom it would apply. 

Now a good many of the ex-officials in 
this class, particularly in the class of 
Governors of Madras and Bombay, are 
members of your Lordships' House. I 
should say that we have at least six or 
eight here, and I must confess that I 
think it would be only fair to allow them 
an opportunity of being present when the 
matter comes up for discussion on Second 
Reading. After all, the reform, though 
urgent, has waited for one hundred and 
thirty years, and, therefore, it cannot be 
a question of minutes. There can be no 
question of immediate urgency as to the 
date on which it is passed into law. 

As to the further question of the 
reference to the Indian Committee com¬ 
posed of members of both Houses of 
Parliament, I would like, if the Secretary 
of State will allow me, to consider that 
proposition. I am not quite sure that 
this is the class of measure that it was 
intended to refer to that Committee or 
whether it would be altogether desirable 
to do so. Perhaps the noble Lord will 
allow me, as the suggestion is a novel one, 
to consider it before I express a further 
opinion. 

I should like to confirm, from a personal 
recollection, what was said on one point 
by my noble friend behind me. He was 
stating the reasons for making the change 
and, first and foremost among them, 
naturally enough he put the reason that 
a situation may very easily arise in which 
it is of the highest importance, both to 
the head of the administration in India 
and to the Government at home, that a 
personal consultation should take place 
between the two. I certainly can testify 
to that from my own experience of now 
nearly a quarter of a century ago. The 
second reason he named was that it is 
very desirable not to restrict but, on the 
contrary, to widen the range of choice 
for these important and responsible posts. 
1 have in my mind a conversation which 
I once had with the first Lord Goschen 
who, at one stage in his official career, 
was offered the post of Viceroy of India 
by Mr. Gladstone. He declined it, and 
I asked him long afterwards w^wIbte de¬ 
clined it, because he had not only many 
aptitudes but many inclinations for such 
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a type of service. The reason he gave me 
was the existence of what he called 
‘‘ this cruel law ; that he could not agree 
to cut himself off from all contact with 
this country, whatever his state of health 
or whatever the exigencies of public 
business, for a period of as much as five 
years. Therefore India lost the chance 
of including that distinguished man among 
the list of its Governors-General. 

The only other point which at this 
stage I should like to mention is that I 
hope the Bill which the noble Lord adum¬ 
brates will deal very carefully with the 
circumstances in which, and the limita¬ 
tions under which, this leave is to be 
granted. I wholly agree with my noble 
friend Lord Peel in saying that those 
who, like himself and like me, advocate 
the change have no idea in our minds of 
making it a regular practice that every 
Viceroy, or Governor, or Commander-in- 
Chief should think it a part, so to speak, 
of his idght to come home once during his 
term of office. You have against that, of 
course, a certain guarantee in the feeling 
of a man who is keen and interested in 
his work that if he takes his hand off the 
plough some other less beneficent instru¬ 
ment may be laid upon It, and that, no 
doubt, will operate to some extent as a 
check. But the moment you did intro¬ 
duce something that might be mistaken 
for a regular practice, you would find 
that there would be a regular procession 
of attempts to take advantage of this 
leave. We must certainly avoid that. 

Secondly, you will have to be very 
careful indeed as to the steps that you 
take for the nomination of a successor to 
the man who is absent in these conditions. 
Thirdly, if you permit these officials to 
come home, I hope that the Bill will not 
provide, under the altered conditions of 
swift communication by sea—and, I 
suppose, one may even throw in the air— 
too long a holiday for the officials to 
whom I refer. With these remarks, I 
welcome the intention of the Government 
to introduce the Bill to which reference 
has been made. I hope they will not 
put it dowm for Second Reading 
to-morrow, but will do so at a date after 
the Easter Recess, and perhaps my noble 
friend the Secretary of State will allow 
me to speak to him at a later date about 
his suggestion of the Committee, 

EakIi BEAUCHAMP: My Lords, as one 
of those present in this House to-day who 
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took part in the last debate upon this 
subject, I hope you will allow me to say 
a few words upon the present occasion, 
and all the more so because on that occa¬ 
sion it was my duty to express, on behalf 
of His Majesty's Government, a decided 
opposition to the proposal which has been 
accepted by the noble Lord, the Secretary 
of State for India. I remember—-indeed, 

I have refreshed my memory of the fact 
—that I spoke with some strength against 
the proposal. I admit that I had no par¬ 
ticular views of my own, but my instruc¬ 
tions from the India Office were that it 
was a proposal which was to be resisted 
to the bitter end. And the same point 
of view was taken by the noble Earl the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, Lord 
Elgin (who had great experience in India) 
when he spoke later in the debate. Upon 
the last occasion, as I have said, I spoke 
on instructions from the India Office. 
Beyond that I have no views on the sub¬ 
ject, and I shall be prepared, being once 
convinced by the authority of noble Lords 
who know more about it than I do, to 
vote for the measure proposed by the 
noble Lord, the Secretary of State. 

There are, however, one or two things 
which ought to be said. It is true that 
the rule of the Viceroy is particularly of 
a personal character. It is different from 
that of the Governors-General of self- 
governing Dominions. I was very glad 
to hear both from the neble Viscount 
who spoke first and from the noble 
Marquese who spoke last of their anxiety 
that this should not become a rule, but 
should only be done on special occasions. 

I would aek the noble Lord, the Secretary 
of State, whether he could not in some way 
insert in the provisions of the Bill some 
form of words which would in^dicate that 
that w^as the intention. Your Lordshipe 
will readily understand that a measure 
of this kind, once introduced, would be 
taken advantage of, and there would be a 
tendency for it to become the custom to 
take leave. That is not the intention of 
the noble Lord, the Secretary of State, 
nor is it the intention of the noble 
Marquess who spoke last, but I am afraid 
that, unless something special ie done, it 
might come to be the custom instead of 
being the exception. 

One word, perhaps, I may say by way 
of precaution. On referring to the debate 
which took place on the last occasion I 
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noticed that the balance of opinion of 
iihose noble Lords who have experience of 
India was against the carrying out of this 
experiment. Of those who took part in the 
discussion the majority were against this 
innovation. But beyond that I do not 
desire in any way to enter any sort of 
opposition to the measure. At the same 
time, I rather join with the noble 
Marquess who spoke last in expressing a 
very strong hope that His Majesty^s 
Government will not proceed to carry the 
Second Reading to-morrow of a measure 
which we have not yet been able to see 
in print. 

Lord LAMINGTON : My Lords, I do 
not wish to detain you more than a 
moment. I merely wish to say, with 
reference to the procedure in connection 
with this Bill, that I agree with the views 
of the noble Marquess. No doubt, the 
Committee might be able to offer useful 
advice, but in view of the considerations 
referred to by the noble Marquess it does 
seem to me that it would be a waste of 
time to refer the Bill to the Committee. 
We have been waiting 130 years for the 
Bill, and there can be no harm in waiting 
a little longer; at the same time, I agree 
that it is desirable that we should make 
progress with it. 

Lord OLIVIER: My Lords, I should 
like to reply to the two points that have 
been raised with regard to procedure. 
If it is the feeling of the noble Marquess 
and those who act with him that we 
should not take the Second Reading to¬ 
morrow I will certainly defer it. I sug¬ 
gested to-morrow because I thought it 
might be useful if we could get this Bill 
through fairly early, and to-morrow I 
believe is the last day on which this 
House will sit until after the Easter 
Recess. I also considered that it 
might be desirable to refer the Bill 
to the Joint Committee because we 
set up that Committee to deal with 
Indian matters, and it seemed to 
me^ uninstructed as I am, that it might 
not be altogether courteous entirely to 
ignore that body. If, however, the noble 
Marquess will guarantee the Labour 
Government against any imputation of 
that sort, and will say that it is quite 
proper for us to withhold this Bill from 
that Joint' Committee, the Government 
will be relieved of the necessity of so 
referring it. If the noble Marquess wishes 
I will accede to the suggestion that the 
Bill should be put off till after Easter. 

Earl Beauchamp, 


The Marquess CURZON of KEDLES'- 
TON: My Lords, I can only speak again 
with the permission of the House. My 
reason for suggesting that the Joint Com¬ 
mittee might not be altogether the most 
desirable body to deal with this matter 
arose not from any suspicion of that body, 
still less from any desire to derogate 
from its importance, but from the belief 
that this Bill had better be dealt with by 
the whole House. Here you will have, 
sitting in Committee in your Lordships^ 
House, the whole of the Governors and 
liigh officials to whom I referred, and I 
think it would be almost better that you 
should have an expression of their views 
here rather than that the matter should 
go to the Joint Committee first. Of 
course, if it goes to the Joint Committee 
it will come back to this House, and they 
would not be denied the opportunity of 
expressing their views, but the last thing 
I should like to see would be any conflict 
of opinion or attitude between the Joint 
Committee and either this House or the 
other House of Parliament. It was my 
conviction that we were thoroughly able 
to deal with the matter ourselves that 
made me rather deprecate the reference 
to the Committee which was suggested. 

GOVERXMENT OF INWA (LEAVE OF 
ABSENCE) BILL, [h.l.] 

Lord OLIVIER: My Lords, I aek leave 
to introduce the Government of India 
Bill, which is a Bill to make provision 
with respect to leave of absence from 
India of the Governor-General, Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Governors, and mem¬ 
bers of Executive Councils, and with 
respect to the appointment of Com- 
mander-in-Chief; and to move that it be 
read a first time. 

Moved, That the Bill be now read P.— 
{Lord Olivier,) 

On Question, Bill read P; and to be^ 
printed. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Fridayf IHA April, 1924. 

STANDING JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

Message from the Commdns to aoquaint 
this House that they have appointed a 
Goouiiittee of eleven Membere to join 
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with the Committee appointed by this 
House as mentioned in their Lordships^ 
Message of April 3. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Tuesday^ Qth Mapy 1924. 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA (LEAVE OF 
ABSENCE) BILL, [h.l. 1 
To be read 2^ on Thursday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday y Sth Mapy 1024. 


GOVPIRNMENT OF INDIA (LEAVE OF 
ABSENCE) BILL, [h.l.] 

Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading read. 

The SECRETARY of STATE for 
INDIA (Lord Olivier): My Lords, the 
purpose of this Bill is to mitigate the 
very severe rule that now prevails with 
regard to the tenure of office of a 
Governor, or Governor-General, in India 
by which he is compelled to remain for 
seven years continuously in India, and 
can receive no leave either on account of 
his own health or in order to consult with 
the Secretary of State in England if it 
should be nec^sary or desirable for him 
to do so. The principle of the Bill was 
accepted by the noble Viscount, my pre¬ 
decessor in the India Office, who, not very 
long ago, raised the whole question in 
this House and put before your Lordships 
very fully and eloquently the reasons why 
he was convinced that such a Bill was 
desirable. And in regard to the principle 
of the Bill he was supported by the noble 
Marquess the Leader of the Opposition 
and by one or more other members of this 
House familiar with Indian affairs. 
Consequently, as to the principle of the 
Bill, I think I shall have no difficulty in 
assuming that your Lordships are 
prepared to agree to it. 

With regard to the contents of the Bill 
I have to make certain observations. The 
Bill, aa drafted, may be subject tor certain 
verbal Amendments which 1 shall propose 
in Cc^mittee* The only points 1 need 


notice in regard to those Amendments 
are these. In Clause 1, subsection (3), 
ii is proposed that 

** Where the Governor-General, or the 
Commander-in-Chief, or a governor or a 
member of an executive council obtains 
leave of absence in pursuance of this section, 
lie shall retain his office during hie abeence, 
but if his absence exceeds the period for 
which leave is granted his office ehall become 
vacant.’^ 

The question was raised on the First 
Reading of the Bill as to whether any 
limitation should be placed on the length 
of time for which a Governor should be 
granted leave and also whether he should 
he allowed leave more than o-nce 
during his term of office. We are dis¬ 
posed to limit the period of a leave of 
absence which may be granted to a 
Governor to six months and to limit his 
leave altogether to one period of leave. 
We propose to do that by means of Rules 
under the Act as provided for in the 
earlier part of Clause 1 : 

Subject to such conditions and limita¬ 
tions as may be prGScribe<l by Rules.’' 

In the substituted Section 87 (1), there 
was a slight omission in the drafting of 
the Bill, because it does not provide for 
the appointment of a Governor to act in 
place of any Governor who may have been 
appointed to act as Governor-General and 
we propose, therefore, to insert, after the 
word Governor,’^ the words 

“ or when a Governor is appointed in pur¬ 
suance of this section in place of the 
Govern or-General, ’ ’ 

.so that the same condition may apply to 
the Governor acting for the Governor- 
General as applies if he is going on leave 
himself or as a;i)plies to the Governor- 
General when he is going on leave. 

With regard to the filling of all these 
vacancies while the officers are on leave 
we propose to insert in the instructions to 
the Governor-General thai if the Gover¬ 
nor-General or any Governor desires lo 
go on leave the Governor-General is to 
submit to the Secretary of State a re¬ 
commendation for filling the vacancy. 
The Secretary of State will consider the 
rocommendation and will in most cases, 
obviously, act upon it. The Governor- 
General was consulted on the subject, 
and we propose to provide for that by 
instructions to the Governor-General. 
We did not think it necessary to put 
them in the Bill. 
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Another Clause to which I might call 
attention is Clause 3 which provides that 
the Commander-in»Chief of His Majesty's 
Forces in India is appointed by His 
Majesty by Warrant under the Royal Sign 
Manual. At the present time there is no 
statutory provision for the appointment 
of the Commander-in-Chief, but, aa we 
propose to make this Bill apply to the 
granting of leave to the Commander-in- 
Chief, it seems reasonable to make statu¬ 
tory the method of appointing the perman¬ 
ent incumbent of the office of Commander- 
in-Chief. It is the actual method, and 
we simply place in the Bill what has 
hitherto been omitted—namely, the 
statement that the Commander-In-Chief 
in India is appointed by His Majesty 
under the Royal Sign Manual. Clause 4 
simply enables this Act to be incorporated 
with the Government of India Act in 
general when that Act is reprinted. 1 
beg to move that the Bill be now read a 
second time. 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 9 ,^.— 
(Lord Olivier.) 

Lord HARRIS: My Lords, I am very 
glad that His Majesty’s Government have 
at last taken this matter in hand. More 
than twenty years ago I called the atten¬ 
tion of the House to the anachronism of 
the then four high Indian officials—there 
are more now—being debarred by Act of 
Parliament from taking leave even when 
it was very necessary upon a medical 
oertificate. To show how ridiculous it 
was I pointed out that Lord Milner, who 
was then High Commissioner in South 
Africa—an appointment certainly as im¬ 
portant as that of the Governor of a 
Presidency in India—was at that very 
moment in England, and that the 
Governor General of Canada could at 
that time take leave, while these four 
unfortunate p€5rsons were prevented from 
doing so. 

On March 31, 1895, the Presidential 
Oommanders-in-Chief were debarred from 
taking leave. On the very next day they 
were doing precisely the aame work, but 
because they were no longer entitled 
Commanders-in-Chief, but vrere known as 
General Officers Commanding the Western 
or the Southern Army, as the case might 
he, they could go on leave. A life which 
was very valuable at that time—that of 
Sir William Lockhart—might have been 
saved had it been possible to give him 

Lord Olivier. 


leave; but it was not possible. My noble 
friend Lord Elgin was very ill indeed and 
was sent out to the Bay of Bengal for 
quite a considerable time in order to give 
him a change. He was not vacating his 
post, because he was not going west of 
Cape Town which, I believe, was the limit 
to which a Viceroy might go under the 
Act. 

The Marquess CURZON of KEDLES- 
TON: My noble friend will pardon me, 
but the Viceroy could go anywhere he 
liked except to Europe. 

Lord HARRIS : Could he go west of 
the Cape of Good Hope 1 

The Marquess CURZON of KEDLES- 
TON: Yes. 

Lord HARRIS: I am obliged to the 
noble Marquess, but that was my impres¬ 
sion twenty years ago. The Governor of 
Bombay could in those days spend six 
months on the Somali coast and enjoy a 
very nice holiday with plenty of shooting. 
The Governor of Madras could spend what 
time he pleased in the Lacadive Islands 
without offending against the Act. The 
Government of the day, however, were 
indisposed to deal with the matter, 
although in 1887 a special Act was passed 
in order to enable the illustrious Duke 
of Connaught to return home to attend 
Her Majesty’s Jubilee, and a Bill was 
brought in about 1891 by the then Mar¬ 
quess of Salisbury and passed through 
several stages in your Lordships’ House 
but did not get any further. I think your 
Lordships will agree that it is an 
anachronism in these times, when the 
facilities for travel are so very much 
better than they were twenty years ago, 
that these unfortunate officials should not 
be allowed to take' leave. I do not 
imagine that there are many of them who 
will want to take leave. I should think 
it is likely that they will be disposed to 
do so only when their health is such that 
there is danger o-f its being seriously 
affected otherwise. I can see no possible 
disadvantage in putting these officials 
upon the same basis as the other high 
officials who are at the head of affairs 
in His Majesty’s Dominions. Therefore 
I heartily support the Bill. 

Thb^Marqubss CURZOl^ of EEDLES- 
TON: My Lords, I think this Bill is one 
of sufficient importance to justi:^ Serious 
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attention being devoted to it by your 
Irordships^ House and that an unfavour¬ 
able impression would be produced if, 
owing to the reticence or modesty of any 
of our members who are qualified to speak 
upon it, your Lordships gave, as I have 
no doubt you will give, your assent to 
the Second Reading without understand¬ 
ing the implications which that will 
involve and without considering very 
seriously the manner in which it is pro¬ 
posed to make the contemplated change. 
The noble Lord, the Secretary of State 
for India, said that we had had some¬ 
thing in the nature of a Second Reading 
discussion upon the Question raised by 
my noble friend Lord Peel a few weeks 
ago. That is true; but for my own part 
I was glad to hear my noble friend Lord 
Harris, in the observations which he has 
just made, treat the matter de novo and 
from the resources of his own experience 
state to us how essential he thought it 
was in the public interest that these modi¬ 
fications in the existing law should be 
made. 

I do not know that it is necessary to 
go at any length into a recapitulation of 
the causes which justify this change in 
the law, but I think I could sum them up 
in a single sentence for those who have 
not had an opportunity of following our 
former discussion, if I say this. In the 
first place, it is, as Lord Harris has 
pointed out, a strange anomaly and, 
indeed, an anachronism, to use his own 
expression, that the^se high officials in 
India are the only high officials of Govern¬ 
ment in the Empire (and the same applies, 
mntatis mutandi>', to the Governments of 
foreign States) who are denied the oppor¬ 
tunity for any reasons, however urgent, 
of coming home during their tenure of 
office except at the price of having to 
resign the appointments which they hold. 

In the second place, there is the 
absurdity, to which my noble friend Lord 
Harris referred, that under the existing 
law any one of thcae high officials—I am 
speaking more particularly of the Viceroy, 
or the Commander-in-Chief—may go as far 
afield as he likes (far further afield than 
the Cape of Good Hope, I can assure my 
noble friend) provided only that this 
excursion, for whatever object it be 
undertaken, is not intended to culminate 
in a visit to Europe. That is an absurd 
and indefensible provision. Then remem¬ 
ber that this anomaly which I have 
<le8(5ribed is all the more anomalous 


because under’ the law you refuse to these 
high officials of the Government of India 
the opportunities which are enjoyed by all 
the lower grades in the same Service. 

That is the extent of the anomaly. But 
now observe its operation. I ask your 
Tiordships to bear in mind that this 
restriction has exercised in the past, and, 
if unmodified, will continue to exercise in 
the future a most unfortunate limita¬ 
tion on the choice of the persons you send. 
It is within my knowledge that both in 
the case of the Viceroy of India, and in 
the case of Governors of Presidencies, men 
of the highest position and reput<% well 
fitted for such an office, have been com¬ 
pelled to refuse it becaus(i of the 
rigour of the existing law which would 
deprive them, for a period of five years, 
of any opportunity of returning to this 
country. Again I think it might be said 
that it is hard upon the man himself. 
You place upon your Viceroy, or your 
Commander-in-Chief, or Governors, no 
mean burden. You send them away to a 
distant, and in some respects rather a 
trying climate, for a period of five years, 
and you say: You are, for no reason 

whatever, however pressing, during that 
time to be at liberty to return and have 
a vacation,except at the price which I 
have stated. 

But stronger even than that is the case 
of what I describe as the public interest. 

I do emphatically lay it down that it is 
an absurdity that in this particular Ser¬ 
vice, alone of all the great Services of the 
State, no means exist, as the matter at 
present stands, for personal conference or 
consulta<tion between the heads of the 
Government here, and the corresponding 
heads in India. When I was at the 
Foreign Office and was confronted with a 
serious situation of affairs in Europe, or 
beyond Europe, I sent for His Majesty’s 
Ambassador, and he came at once to 
confer with me at home. Lord Harris 
very justly pointed out that in the case of 
the South African War, the Government, 
who were in a very anxious position here, 
sent for Lord Milner, the High Com¬ 
missioner, to come all the way from South 
Africa. The same considerations apply to 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
The noble Lord himself has been a 
Colonial Governor. I do not know 
whether he was stunmoned home during 
his tenure of office, but it is not by any 
means an uncommon thing. There is 
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nothing to prevent my noble friend who is 
First Lord of the Admiralty now, if he 
saw the necessity, summoning t^he 
Commander-in-Ohief from the China 
Station or any other station, however 
remote, to come and coneult with him. 
The only persons in the wide ambit of the 
British Empire in regard to whom you lay 
it down that you will only communicate 
with them by telegram or letter are these 
high Indian officials. 

I remember Lord Salisbury saying 
to me once—he had been Secretary 
of State for India and Prime Miaister— 
that the course of hitotory might have been 
.changed if he had had the opportunity, 
or if the Government of which he was the 
head had had the opportunity, of bring¬ 
ing themselves into personal consultation 
with the head .of the Government of India. 
If I may for a moment quote my own 
experience, it was chequered, and in some 
respects tragic. I can well conceive that 
the situation might have been materially 
altered had the opportunity been 
accorded to me which it is propoeed by 
this change in the law to afford in the 
future. I think I need not labour that, 
because on that general aspect of the 
case I take it we are all agreed. I think 
we shall also all be agreed on this: that 
it is a privilege, if it be granted (and I do 
not deny that it is a privilege) that must 
not be abused, and that it is a privilege 
that must not be lightly or frivolously used 
in the future. The last thing that any of 
us want, and the main point against 
which we must safeguard in this Bill, is 
lest the privilege, once accorded, should 
gradually slip into being a general 
practice, and be regarded as a right to 
which every Viceroy, or every Govemor 
for the matter of that, would think that 
he had a claim, and which he would 
proceed, in the ordinary course of events, 
.to exercise. 

The remarks which I shall pass upon 
the Bill are—assuming that we are 
agreed upon the principle—directed to 
ensuring that these risks shall not occur. 
I come, therefore, to the conditions and 
securities which it is desirable to obtain, 
and I observe that none of these are 
stated—with one exception, to which I 
will come in a moment—in the text of 
the Bill which is under our examination. 
On the contrary, tho Government, while 
dearly (xmtemplating tfcat such condi¬ 
tions are required, propose to provide 
for Ihwh by Rules in accordance with 
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the terms of the Government of India 
Act. I shall state presently the reasons 
why I think that is a thoroughly un¬ 
desirable method of procedure, and that 
instead of entrusting them to Rules, 
which may be little known, which may 
even be subject to alteration from time 
to time, it is much better that we should 
be above board and state plainly to the 
knowledge of the public both in England 
and in India what are the conditions 
under which we propose that this privi¬ 
lege shall be available. 

The first conditions that it is our duty 
to discuss are those of time. The noble 
Lord just now gave us an indication that 
what the Government have in view is this. 
They propose to put in the Rules a 
limitation of the period of absence to six 
months. I think that is too much. The 
conditions have radically changed in pro¬ 
portion as your means of communication 
with India have theinselvx's improved both 
in quality and in rapidity. You now get 
to India, or from India, in a little over 
a fortnight. Therefore, the double 
journey to and fro need not occupy more 
than four or five weeks at the most. 
Assuming, as I am going to do, that the 
objects for which the returning Governor, 
or Viceroy, or Commander-in-Ohief is to 
be allowed to' come are only those of 
urgent importance, I think that it would 
be ample to provide that the total absence 
from date of departure from India to 
date of return to India should be four 
months. Four months is one-third of a 
year, and amounts to seventeen and a half 
weeks. If you deduct from that the five 
weeks for the journey to and fro you will 
get some twelve to thirteen weeks—close 
upon three months—which the returned 
official would bo able to spend in this 
country. 

Allusion has been made by the noble 
Lord to the proposal which was made by 
the Government of India when I was its 
head in 1902. At that time we proposed 
a limitation of three months. I do not 
know what period my noble friend Lord 
Chelmsford put in his Despatch of W21, 
because I have not seen it. 

VisoouNT CHELMSFORD; I do not 
think we mentioned any details; we only 
adopted the principles. 

Tm MABauaea CUBZON pF KBDLES 
TOlf: We recommended three )|^nti^ 
although that was, perhaps, too 
should be disposed myself to urge 
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your Lordships, if you put into the Bill 
a limiting period, that it should be four 
months. 

The Secretary of State mentioned just 
now that this privilege of leave should be 
accorded to the official who receives it 
only once during his term of office. That 
it seems to me, is exceedingly wise, and 
in the event of a case occurring in which 
a man might want, for the second time, 
for any of the reasons to which I will 
presently refer, to come home, I think, 
if it occurs twice in his term of office, 
he ought to resign. Once would he quite 
enough to give him this privilege, and 
in the event of his being compelled to 
resign under circumstances of any hard¬ 
ship there ie nothing whatever to prevent 
His Majesty’s Government from re 
appointing him, as, indeed, thev 
re-appointed me some twenty or so years 
ago, 

I come next to the other restrictions 
which we ought carefully to lay down as 
securities against abuse. The noble 
Lord has provided some in the Bill, and 
very good they are, He lays down, for 
instance, that in the case of the Viceroy 
coining home the consent of the Secre¬ 
tary of State in C’onncil is required ; that 
in the case of the Conimander-in-Chicf 
or a Presidential (governor coming homo, 
the consent of the Secretary of State it^ 
Council shall be required on application 
from the Governor-General in Council, 
and that in the case of members (d the 
Executive Council the consent of the 
Governor-CjJeneral in Council or of the 
(Governor in Council or of the Lieutenant- 
^iovernor in Council, shall be required. 
That seems to lie to be entirely to the 
good. 

But I now come to the main point of 
my remarks. Let us consider very care¬ 
fully the conditions under which, and 
under which alone, leave ought to be 
given I take it that they are three in 
number. There is, first, the condition of 
a man coming home, or being sent for to 
come home, for^urgent affairs of State. 
There is, secondly, the condition under 
which he may require to come home on 
grounds of ill-health, and there is, 
thirdly, the condition under which urgent 
matters of private interest may compel 
his return. Let me deal with each of 
these for a moment. 

I ^i^ve already indicated that in the 
opinipln of all tnose who have been con- 
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nected with the Government of India it 
may be desirable to provide an oppor¬ 
tunity in the public interest for 
such conferences as I have referred to. . 
Let me give your Lordships the kind of 
cases in which, either in the case of the 
Viceroy or Commander-in-Chief, or both, 
such power of personal conversation 
might be of the highest importance. Let 
us imagine cases in which a war 
threatened on the frontiers of India, or in 
which serious trouble arose with Afghani¬ 
stan. Let us, again, imagine cases arising 
out of the Army and military affairs, in 
which there might be proposals of a very 
serious character either for the diminu¬ 
tion or the augmentation of the Indian 
Army ; or cases in which the question of 
co-operation between the military forces 
of the Home Government and the Indian 
Government might be involved. On all 
such cases, and they are matters of urgent 
public importance, I can conceive it very 
likely indeed that the Government at 
home might think it desirable to summon 
the Viceroy or Commandcr-in-Cbicf. And 
do not let us regard it only from the point 
of view of the Government at home ; it 
might equally be in the interests of the 
Government of India. 

With the ocean lying between, and wdth 
the difficulty W'e have all experienced of 
making our case understood by telegraph 
or on paper, many cases might occur over 
7,000 miles of ocean of misunderstanding 
which a few^ hours’ conversation might 
dispose of. You cannot do it under the 
present system. The whole history of 
India might have been different and many 
Governor-Generals in the past whose 
careers have ended in trouble and disaster 
might have been saved if they had had 
an opportunity for a few words wdth the 
Secretary of State and with the Govern¬ 
ment at home. I could easily establish 
my contention by references, but I refrain 
from doing so, because I do not think any¬ 
body will dispute the general validity of 
what I am venturing to urge. 

Next take the case of health. My noble 
friend Lord Harris alluded to one ca«e 
with which I happen to be personally 
familiar—Sir William Lockhart. When 
I went out to India he w’as Coromander- 
in-Chief, a man who had risen to that 
pjosiiion by his unaided abilities and 
merits; a man of great strength of 
character, universally popular and with 
aa assured future of public usefulness 
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before him. He was stricken down by 
illness, and I was told by his physician 
that his life would have been saved had 
it been possible for him to return to Eng¬ 
land. He could not afford to do so. He 
had no security that he would be re¬ 
appointed to his position, someone would 
have stepped into his shoes. That valu¬ 
able life was lost to the State, his services 
were lost to the Empire, because of this 
cruel, unfeeling and, I think, unnecessary 
rule. 

Take the case of private affairs. None 
of us likes to talk about these matters in 
public, but the whole history of the 
Viceroys and Governor-General of India 
is seamed with streaks of personal 
tragedy, sorrow and suffering. Men out 
there have lost their wives at home, have 
lost their children at home, and could not 
come back either to see or make arrange¬ 
ments for the loved one who died. 
It is not only cruel, it is almost mon¬ 
strous, to say that in these circumstances 
a man L,hould not be allowed the common 
privileges which humanity would con¬ 
cede to every one. Unless the law is 
changed he must resign his office in order 
to do so. One of the conditions under 
which this change in the law will have to 
be applied must therefore be that of domes¬ 
tic concern. In the Bills to which Lord 
Harris has referred, introduced in your 
Lordships^ House and pae^d here—it was 
only in the other place that they were 
not taken up—in 1891 and 1892 (I was 
Under-Secretary at the time), a 
provision was introduced that the 
leave which was contemplated should bo 
granted either on public grounds or by 
reason of illness attested by a medical 
certificate. I do not approve of either 
of those words because they are too loose 
and too vague. Public grounds ” may 
cover almost anything, and ae for 

medical certificate ’’—in India there is 
not one of us who cannot get a medical 
certificate any morning, evening or night, 
saying that we should be all the better 
for a change of air in this country. 
Therefore, I think we want to be a good 
deal less loose and more precise in our 
terms. 

I shall be disposed at a later date to 
recommend for the consideration of your 
Lordships that the conditions under 
which leave may be given shcmld be 
stated more precisely; perhaps somewhat 
as follows. I think you will find it wise, 
in ordfer to prevent abuse, to make^ a 
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distinction, which in my view can be 
entirely justified when yoti are speaking 
of public interest, between the case of the 
Viceroy and Commander-in-Ohief on the 
one hand and a Governor and other high 
officials on the other. I do not think any 
one contemplates it as desirable that 
these officials, eminent as they are, would 
require to be summoned home on grounds 
of public interest in order to consult 
with the Government at home. I think 
it would be desirable to lay down in the 
case of the Viceroy and Commander-in- 
Ohief that should the situation arise leave 
should be given for urgent reasons of 
public interest, or of hpalth, or of private 
affairs. My words, you will see, demand 
that the reasons in each case should be 
urgent, and I think that will save you 
from the kind of abuse which I have 
hinted at as possible. Those three con¬ 
ditions should, I think, apply to the case 
of the Viceroy and Commander-in-Chief, 
and the conditions as regards health and 
private affairs would properly apply to 
the remaining high officials who are 
concerned. 

I come now to another question of 
minor importance but not insignificant, 
and that is the question of the salary 
paid while the official is away. In all 
the previous legislation upon this matter 
definite proposals have been made. For 
instance, in the Bills of 1891 and 1892, as 
originally introduced, power was given 
to the Secretary of State in Council to 
determine what part, if any, of the salary 
of the Viceroy, or Commander-in-Chief, 
or Governor, not exceeding one-half, 
should be paid to him, provided he re¬ 
turned to India. That provision was a 
little altered in Committee in your Lord- 
ships^ House, and it finally emerged in 
this form: 

Any such officer shall receive for the 
period of his ab^nce from India such part 
of his salarj" and, when his presence in 
England is required on public grounds, 
such ©xi>ensee of his voyage from and to 
India, ns the Secretary of State in Council 
shall direct.’^ 

We must consider this matter very care- 
fully because, although it is quite true 
that the Secretary of State contemplates 
doing a number of things by Rules in the 
future, and althqugh he may very likely 
say to me that he proposes to d^I with 
this question by Eules, yet at the same 
time, if you look at the Bill in its present 
form, ydu will see a definite statement on 
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pBfge 2 which impliea, if it does not 
actually state^ that the incumbent will 
receive the full emoluments of the office 
which he is temporarily holding. 

Is that quite just? In the first place, 
are you to deny to your Viceroy, or your 
.Governor, or your Oommander-in-Chief, 
when he comes home, any share or 
portion of his emolument? That does not 
happen in any other service in the world. 
If a Colonial Governor, or an Ambassa¬ 
dor, comes home, he receives a certain 
portion of his salary while he is away. 
Supposing you eend for the Vic^eroy, 
supposing he does not want to come, but 
you say: You must come, because we 
want to discuss Afghan affairs with you,’’ 
is it to be contemplated, in the first 
place, that the Viceroy should have to 
pay for his journey bo and fro? I am 
sure it is not. In the second place, even 
if that be provid<‘d for by Tlules, is it 
contemplated that he is to receive nothing 
during his compulsory residence in this 
country? I think that would be unfair. 
I am not suggesting for a moment that 
my noble friend Lord Olivier has that 
in mind, but I am suggesting that this 
House and the public ought to be clearly 
informed of the views of the Government, 
and to know exactly what is going to 
happen. 

Let me give an illustration of the kind 
of way in which it would operate. 
Ordinarily speaking, a Viceroy, or a 
Governor, coming home would come at 
what I may call the slack season, in the 
hot weather. Let us suppose his 
period of absence is four monthvS, as I 
suggest, or six months, as the Secretary 
of State suggests. Is it right that 
the temporary incumbent who succeeds 
him should take one-third, or one-half, 
as the case might be, of the total emolu¬ 
ment of the officer in question for the 
year, when he would be receiving that 
pay at a time of year when in all pro¬ 
bability the social obligations laid upon 
him would be %^ery small indeed ? I 
think that would be an injustice. What 
we proposed, I think, in 1902, when I 
was Viceroy, was this: we definitely pro¬ 
posed that the expenses incurred by the 
Vio^roy, the Comip^nder-in-Chief and 
the Qovernore in going to and fro should 
be paid by the S^tate, and we also pro- 
poeiad that the acting officer who filled 
their Plaqes aJibuH in accordance with 
tho Btrte ti^at'applies to Members of the 
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Council both of the Governor-General 
and of Madras and Bombay, draw half 
the pay of their substantive office and 
half the pay of the office in which they 
were acting. That was carefully thought 
out in the Departments of the Govern¬ 
ment at that time, and I think there were 
good reasons for it. I mention the 
matter now only because, when we come 
to the Committee stage, it is one of the 
points about which, no doubt, the noble 
Lord will bo ready with an explanation, 
and upon which I think w^e ought to be 
very precise in order to prevent injustice 
being done either one way or the other. 

I now come to the concluding part of 
the Bill, which is really, in my view, of 
more importance than any other. The 
noble Lord, the Secretary of State, in¬ 
dicated in his speech, and, indeed, it is 
laid down in the Bill as drafted, that all 
of these matters, or at any rate the bulk 
of them, to which I have been referring 
shall be prescribed by Rules made under 
Section 94 of the Act. I very much 
object to that provision, and I do so for 
this reason. It was not found necessary 
in the Bills of 1891 and 1892. There we 
stated quite clearly and explicitly the 
conditions as regards time, as regards 
reasons, as regards salar>% which we 
were prepared to introduce into the law. 
This practice of legislating by Rules is 
one which is not only capable of great 
abuse but has been greatly abused for 
many years past. During the war we 
carried it, for reasons with w^hich every¬ 
body is familiar, to lengths which, even 
if they were undue, had at any rate a 
great deal of justification. But now that 
we have reverted to more normal times, 
1 think the more we legislate by Rules 
the nature of which is unknown, which 
remain to be disclosed in the future, 
which are to be laid upon the Table of 
the House, where nobody sees them, and 
which, if they are laid upon the Table 
and seen, wdll provoke renewed discus¬ 
sion in your Lordships’ House about a 
matter which ought not to be made the 
theme of constant debate here—the 
more we legislate in these conditions by 
Rules the worse, as a general principle, 
is the result. 

Observe another feature. We are going 
to make a great change in the law. Some 
people will be verjr suspicious and say 
that we are trying to provide a good 
excuse for these people to slip away horn^ 
whenever they desire. It is not true, but 
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that idea will prevail, and therefore it is 
surely incumbent upon us to make it 
perfectly clear, not by unknown Buies, 
which very likely we shall not see here 
for a long time, but in the body of the 
Act, exactly what we propose and what 
are the conditions that we intend to 
enforce. One other point as regards 
Rules. Supposing all these matters are 
to be settled by Rules, what is to prevent 
the noble Lord, Lord Olivier, from draw¬ 
ing up a set of Rules which respond to his 
feelings and to those of the India Office 
at the present time ? Then, in the course 
of time, another Secretary of State will 
come in, and ho will have a different idea 
and will draw up another body of Rules. 
It may be said that this method will be 
safeguarded by laying it down that the 
Rules .shall lie upon the Table of the 
House, and either that they shall become 
operative if nobody raises an objection, 
or that they shall become operative only 
if the definite assent of both Houses of 
Parliament is given to them. But in that 
case you are exposed to the risk that the 
matter may slip through iinol>scrved 
—because how’ few of us know what is 
laid upon the Table I —and, in the second 
place, if our confirmative assent is 
required, you may, with changes of 
Secretaries" of State, have opportunitiee, 
as I hinted just now, of recurrent discus¬ 
sion on these matters which it is pro¬ 
foundly undesirable to make the theme of 
public debate either in this country or in 
India. I venture, therefore, respectfully 
to suggest that instead of proceeding by 
Rules we should insert in the body of the 
Bill the exact conditions which we desire 
to enforce. 

I have been, I know', rather long about 
this matter, but I trust that the ob.serva- 
tions I have made may have led your 
Lordships’ House to realise that this 
subject is of greater importance than 
might otherwise be imagined, that we 
ought not to proceed hastily, and 
that the more care we devote to it 
now the more chance there is of 
having legislation which will be accepted 
by public opinion and be successful in 
practice. In conclusion, I would only add 
that I have no means of knowing the 
attitude of the Secretary of State and 
his advisers towards the views that I 
have put forward. The last thing which 
I would desire would be any conflict, on a 
matter of this sort, between the two sides 
of the House, or between any elements 
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in the House. This change, if there is to 
be a change, should be carried out by 
common consent, and I offer my own 
co-operation in any degree that may be 
required, at any future stage, to the noble 
Lord, the Secretary of State, with a view, 
before the Committee stage, of arriving 
at solutions which may be acceptable to 
both sides. 

Earl BEAUCHAMP : My Lords, this 
is already the second discussion this 
Session, and the third discussion in the 
last few years, in this House on this sub¬ 
ject, and as I hav? had the misfortune 
to take part in all of them, I shall not 
venture to detain your Lordships at any 
great length. It is not necessary that I 
should follow the noble Marquess w'ho has 
just sat down in all the matters of detail 
to which he quite rightly has called the 
attention of the House. Your Lordships’ 
House has agrtjed generally to the 
principle of the Bill, and I am happy to 
think that on this occasion I find myself 
wholly in accord with w'hat has been said 
by the noble Marquess. I confess that 
when I came to read the Bill I did it with 
feelings of considerable dismay, because 
on the last occasion when we discussed 
the subject we all agreed that the leave 
to be given to the various high officials 
should be subject to very careful safe¬ 
guards, and I could not find in the whole 
of this Bill any sort or kind of safeguard. 
Therefore, I am glad to think that the 
noble Marquess has called your Lordships’ 
attention to the matter, and has also 
insisted, as it seems to me rightly, that 
these safeguards should be made part and 
parcel of the measure itself. 

It was Lord Banbury of Soiitham, 3 
think, who called attention only yesterday 
to the anxiety of various Departments to 
.substitute themselves for both Houses of 
Parliament—their readiness to legislate 
instead of allowing the two Houses of 
Parliament to legislate. This seems to me 
to be another example of the same 
tendency, proceeding from yet an»other 
Department. If I may say so, I think 
that with a Labour Government of a 
Socialist character in office, we should 
be very careful to see that the various 
Departments do not arrogate to them¬ 
selves too much power. And I confess that 
another criticism which was made on the 
last occasion seems to have been 
thoroughly justified by events. The 
noble Lord, the Secretary of State, on 
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that occasion was anxious to take the 
Second Reading of this Bill on the very 
day after that on which he had taken 
the First Reading, at a moment when 
wo should certainly not have had the time 
in which to devo-te to the measure that 
consideration which it deserves. The 
delay which has taken place at the request 
of the noble Marquess has been fully 
justified by the speech to which we have 
just listened. It has shown how many 
important matters there are which need 
consideration. 

The special circumetances always in¬ 
troduced into a measure of this kind have 
naturally a tendency to become mere 
matters of routine. You may say that 
this leave is only to be given on special 
occasions, but unless you guard it very 
carefully indeed, and especially by Act 
of Parliament, human nature being what 
it is, it is almost certain to become a 
matter of ordinary routine for every 
Viceroy to take a period of leave without 
the existence of special circumstances. 
For that reason I am anxious to see in 
the Bill Amendments which will safe¬ 
guard us in this respect. 

There is one other matter to which I 
propose to refer. It is that I feel 
some little hesitation in giving to the 
Viceroy the power to negative any request 
for leave addressed to him by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. The noble Marqu<;ss, 
Lord Curzon, will, I am sure, appreciate 
the point of my remark if I imagine the 
possibility of a controversy arising 
between the Viceroy and the Commander- 
in-Chief, and the Viceroy coming home 
to discuss the matter with the Secretary 
of State. It would be in the power of 
the Viceroy to forbid the Commander-in- 
Chief to come home in order that he 
might place his version of the affair 
l>efore the Secretary of State 

This Marquess CURZON of KEDLP^S-- 
TON: It is the Governor-General in 
Council. 

Earl BEAUCHAMP : Yes, but of course 
we all recognise the fact that there arc 
Viceroys, or Governors-General in Coun¬ 
cil, able to impose their will upon their 
Council, and I regard with some hesita¬ 
tion the power of veto given by the Bill 
to the Governor in Council to prevent the 
Commander-in-Chief from coming home 
and putting his side of the controversy 
before the Secretary of State. 
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There is one other question which I will 
venture to address to the noble Lord, the 
Secretary of State, and it is in regard to 
the Executive C ’uncil. I understand that 
at the present laoment the Members of 
the Executive Council have power to 
come home, and therefore I am not quite 
clear why in subsection (2) of Clause 1 
reference is made to Members of the Exe¬ 
cutive Council, to whom the Governor 
ill Council or Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council may grant leave of absence. Since 
these Members of the Executive Council 
can come home on leave it is nbt quite 
clear why it is necessary to introduce this 
particular provision. I venture to hope 
that the criticisms w'hich have been made 
may appeal to the Secretary of State and 
that he may see his way, when we come 
to the Committee stage, to move Amend¬ 
ments which will meet the various objec¬ 
tions that have been raised in the course 
of this Second Reading discussion. 

Lord SOUTHROROUGH : My Lords, 
I desire to put an administrative point 
arising from this Bill before your Lord- 
ships, and it is in no way a criticism of 
the Bill itself. I observe that in the Bill 
the appointment of the Acting Governor 
is to be made by Warrant under the 
Royal Sign Manual. Your Lordships 
are, no doubt, aware that if that course 
is adopted there will be a difference in 
principle between the method of appoint¬ 
ment as regards India, on the one hand, 
and as regard the Dominions and the 
Crown Colonies, on the other. It is 
possible that that must be so, but it 
appears to me that before going into 
Committee on the Bill your Lordships 
ought to be aw^are of the fact. 

The Dominion and Crowm Colony prac¬ 
tice is this: The dormant Commission, 
as it is called, which controls the appoint¬ 
ment of the Acting Governor, contains 
in most cases the names of offices and not 
of persons; that is, in the dormant Com¬ 
mission, which is the creature of the 
Letters Patent, appointing the Governor, 
there is a provision which says that where 
the Governor takes leave and his place is 
filled during his temporary absence it 
shall bo filled by the holder of an office— 
it may be the Chief Justice, or it may be 
the officer commanding the troops, or the 
Lieutenant-Governor, if there is such 
a person in the Dominion or Colony. 
The effect of that procedure is, 
that from the time when the Governor 
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takes office it has been decided in 
writing—namely, in the Letters Patent 
—who is really going to represent 
the Governor when he goes on leave. 
It is true thut in some cases the Letters 
Patent contain, not the name of the office 
which is to produce the Lieutenant- 
Governor, but a name itself; some person 
is named in the Letters Patent. The 
disadvantage of that course is that, as 
time goes on, the. person named in the 
document may have retired, or he may be 
dead. Hui, in any event, the practice 
adopted as regards the Dominions and the 
Crown Colonies t‘nsures that, from the 
start, everybody knows who is going to 
succeed the Governor when he goes on 
leave. 

There will be no difficulty at all with 
regard to the Governor-General in India, 
because it will he settled as a matter of 
course. He will he succeeded, no doubt, 
by the senior Governor, or by the Ccmi- 
mander-in-Chief. But in the Provinces 
I can see some difficulty in making an 
ad har appointment at the moment when 
the leave is given. It will be an invidious 
task in many cases. I can well under¬ 
stand that when the Governor of a 
Province has applied for leave there may 
be at the head of the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment a British official, a di.stinguis}icd 
man, but a man whom, for varif)ns 
reasons, perhaps i)ersonal, the Secretary 
of State would not desire to put tem¬ 
porarily into the seat of Government. Of 
it may be that the head of the Govern¬ 
ment at the moment is a distinguished 
Indian- a gentleman prominent in evu'ry 
way, but holding r)pinions upon Indian 
affairs which, at such a time as this, 
would make him unaeceptable on political 
grounds to the Secretary of State.. I am 
afraid that if the appointments are made 
ad hor, instead of being made in advance, 
at the time of the appointment of the 
Governors, it may give cause for a great 
deal of personal jealousy, and also for 
political criticism. 

Perhaps I am laying too much stress 
upon experience of the Dominions 
and Grown Colonies, but I point 
out to your Lordships and to my noble 
friend the Secretary of State for India, 
who is very familiar with the procedure on 
the other side of the Em^jire, that this 
point ought to be considered —namely, 
whether the person who is to succeed in 
eaeh Government as temporary Governor 

Lord Souihhorough. 


should be settled at the time when the 
Governor is appointed, or whether it 
should be left to the time when leave is 
granted. 

Lord OLIVIER : My Lords, I am most 
indebted to the noble Marquess opposite 
and to my noble friend Lord South- 
borough for the observations they have 
made upon the Bill. One principal point 
has been raised throughout the whole of 
the discussion—namely, whether we should 
iill up this Bill with details, wffiich we 
should establish by legislation, or whether 
we should leave those details to the Rules. 
Being an old (Colonial servant, and also 
an old civil servant, I asked myself why 
matters which, in regard to the British 
(hvil Service and in regard to the 
(Colonial Service are not dealt with by 
Acts of Parliament, but are dealt with 
l)y rescripts of the Lords Commissioners 
of the Treasury, or by Royal instruc¬ 
tions, or Letters J*atent, should, in re¬ 
gard to the Government of India, be 
dealt with by a Bill at a time when we 
are rather tending to advance towards 
the recognition that the Government of 
India has a certain claim towards 
autonomy under the guidance of the 
Seevetary of State. Why should we fill 
iqi the Bill with ])rovisians of that sort 
- -pi'ovisiouK with regard to the length of 
lime for which leave should he granted, 
the allowances to he granted on leave, and 
so on, all of wffiich matters under the 
Golonial Office are settled by the Secre¬ 
tary of State, or by the Treasury ? 

I quite admit that the habit of legisla¬ 
tion by Order in Council, or by Rules, is 
a vice of all public Departments. They 
think that it is h(*lter that Parliament 
should give them largo powers to do these 
things by Rules which may be laid 
quietly on the Table of the House. It 
is more convenient, because, if you want 
,to alter your Rule.s, you can do so when 
good reaeon is shown for altering them, 
whereas it is inconvenient to be continu¬ 
ally altering your Act of Parliament. 
With regard to some matters, for 
example, the restriction ae to the number 
of times of absence, or the length of the 
period of absence, I am quite willing 
that those should be put into the Bill, if 
the noble Marquees presses it ; but, really, 
is it necessary as a matter of principle 
that the question of salaries, and so on, 
should be put into a Bill of this sort? 
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The Marquess CUKZON of KEDLES- 
TON: You put it in yourself. 

Lord OLIVIER: Yes, but you also 
wanted to have put in che provision for 
the salary of the officer going on leave. 

The Marquess CURZON of KEDLES- 
TON: Ifc has been in all the previous 
Bills. It was in the Bills of 1891 and 
1892, and none of the suspicions of the 
noble Lord were raised a1 that time, or 
shared by anybody. 

Lord OLIVIER : This is a survival from 
Bills. One of the poiiihs to whieh 
attention was called was that the 
grounds for which leav(‘ should be granted 
should bo put into the Bill, and, with 
regard to those grounds, T am in agree¬ 
ment with the noble Marquess that the 
grounds should be either reasons of public 
interest, or ill health, or privat-^ affairs. 
Those are the conditions under whieh 1 
leave of absence is granted to Governors 
in Colonies ; and I agree that all those 
three grounds should ai)ply to a Governor- 
General, but only the two latter—urgent 
reasons of ill hcuilth or of i)rivate affaire 
- should ap]dy to other officials. Those 
principles, I think, we may well agree to, 
and I should be willing to put that 
restriction into the Bill.. As regards the 
other cpiestions, as to what should go 
into the Bill or siiould not, I should be 
very glad to acca^pt the offer of the noble 
Marquess to confer on the points which 
In* thinks it essential, with his great 
e\])erience, should go into the Bib. 

The noble Earl, Lord Beauchanqu asked 
why Executive Ccuineillors are put into 
the Bill. As a matter of fact the con¬ 
ditions under which leave can bo granted 
to Executive Councillors are, 1 under¬ 
stand, at the present time rather 
restricted. They can only be granted 
leave on special duty, that is, wdien they 
come home in the execution of their duty, 
or on sick leave. This would place the 
privilege of granting leave to Executive 
Councillors on the same lines as those 
wffiich it is su^ested should apply to the 
grant of leave to Governors and 
Lieutenant-Governors; that is to say, 
that they might be allowed to comt home 
on the ground of urgent private affairs. 

With regard to the point raised by the 
noble Lord, Lord Southboroiigb, that 
under the system of Colonial government 
the acting officer is provided for either by 
Letters Patent or by the dormant Com- 
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mission, that has not been adopted in 
this Bill because, after correspondence 
with the Viceroy, the Viceroy certainly 
preferred that the system of acting 
appointments should not be automatic, 
but that acting appointments should be 
made, as he specially desires, after con¬ 
sultation with the Governor-General. In 
order to enable an acting appointment to 
be made after consultation with the 
Governor-General so that his opinion 
might be taken as to the suitable way of 
filling a vacancy, w’e propose to put into 
the instructions that the Secretary of 
State shall approve the appointment after 
rec(‘ivjng a recommendation from the 
(iovernor-General. That is deliberately 
done in view' of what is considered, in 
the circumstances, to be more suitable to 
India. As we know, in the Colonies some¬ 
times the automatic operation of Letters 
Patent naming an office has been super¬ 
seded by issuing special dormant Com¬ 
missions in certain circumstances. The 
Governor-General is perfectly qualified to 
advise tlui Secretary of State and w’ould 
not ex('rcie6 the power arbitrarily or 
injudiciously, and that docs give him the 
prestige and responsibility of making a 
recommendation, whieh he will do. and 
which th(‘ Secretary of State, almost 
invariably of course, would accept. 

I have spoken generally, as the 
criticisms of the nobb' Marquess were 
general, as to the principle of putting 
thes(‘ things into the Bill. I gather that 
he wishes to ])ut as much into the Bill, 
and to put It as precisely, as possible. In 
accordance with his offer to confer with 
me upon the Amendments wffiich I propose 
and which I gather he w^ould like to pro¬ 
pose, T should very much like to pursue 
that course, and at the present moment 
not to give notice of any specific date for 
the Committee Stage. 

On Qiu'stion, Bill read 2*^, and com¬ 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole 
House. 


CONwSTITUTION COMMITTEE. 

ViscouN’r PEEL: My Lords, I desire to 
ask His Majesty’s Government to state 
the terms of reference of the Committee 
recently appointed in India t o examin e 
into the working of the Constitution. 

Lord OLIVIER: My Lords, I have not 
been informed of the precise terms of 
reference given to the Committee with 
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rdgafd to which tho noble Viscount 
inquires; but I have no doubt that they 
will direct the Committee to address them¬ 
selves to the purposes clearly stated in 
Sir Malcolm Hailey’s speeches in the 
Legislative Assembly on February 8 and 
February 18 last, from which I may quote 
the following words: — 

We propose to make a serious attempt 
to investigate juetifiablo complaints against 
the working of the Government of India 
Act in practice; to assess causes and to 
examine the remediee necessary.^* 

I am informed by the Viceroy that the 
Committee, as so far constituted, consists 
of three members of the Qovernor- 
General’s Executive Council, and three 
Secretaries to the Government of India, 
that at the present stage the Committee 
is engaged in examining the legal and 
constitutional questions involved—spade 
work which must of necessity be under¬ 
taken in the first instance in order to 
determine the potentialities of the 
situation. That is all the information I 
am able at the moment to give to the 
noble Viscount. 

Viscount PEEL: I do not know 
whether I may, with the leave of your 
Lordships, ask the noble Lord, the Secre¬ 
tary of State for India, whether he would 
have any objection to obtaining from the 
Government of India the precise terms 
of reference under which the Committee 
is working. 

Lord OLIVIER: I will certainly do as 
the noble Viscount wishes. 

Viscount PEEL: I am very much 
obliged to the noble Lord. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Tuesday^ \Zth May, 1924. 

BOMBAY, BARODA AND CENTRAL 
INDIA RAILWAY BILL, [h.l.] 

Returned from the Commons, agreed 
to. ^ 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA (LEAVE OF 
ABSENCE) BILL. [H.t.] 
ilouse to be in Committee on Tuesday 
next. 

Jjord Olivier. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Thursday, \Uh May, 1924. 

ROYAL COMMISSION.. 

The Royal Assent was given to the 
following Bill ; 

Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, 20fA May, 1924. 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA (LEAVE OF 
ABSENCE) BILL, [h.l.] 

Order of the Day for the House to bo 
put into Committee read. 

Moved, That the House do now resolve 
itself into Committee .—{Lord Olivier.) 

On Question, Motion agreed to. 

House in Committee accordingly: 

[The Earl of Donoughmorr in the 
Chair.] 

Clause 1 : 

Amendment of hs. 86 and 87 of the 
Government of India Act. 

1.—(1) For Sections eighty-six and 
oighty-<seven of the Government of India 
Act there shall be substituted the following 
sections : 

Power to grant leave of absence to 
Govc.rnor-General, etc. 

86.—(1) Subject to such conditions and 
limitations as may be prescribed by rules 
made under Section ninety-four of this Act, 
the Secretary of State in Council may grant 
to the (iovernor-General, and on the appli¬ 
cation of the Governor-General in Council 
may grant to the Commander-in-Chief and 
a Governor, leave of absence for such 
period, not exceeding the period allowed 
by such rules, avS lie may think fit. 

(2) Subject as aforesaid, the Governor- 
General in Council may grant to any mem¬ 
bers of his executive council, other than the 
Commander-in-Chief, and a Governor in 
Council and a Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council may grant to any member of hia 
executive council, leave of absence for such 
perio<l, not exceeding the period allowed 
ny such rules, as he may think fit. 

(8) Where the Governor-General, or the 
Commander-in-Chief, or a governor or a 
member of an executive council obtaine 
leave of absence in pursuance of this 
section, he shall retain his office during his 
absence, but if his absence exceeds the 
period for which leave is granted his office 
shall become vacant. 
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Acting appointments during the absence of 
the Governor-General, etc,, on leave, 

87.—(1) Wherd leave is granted in pur¬ 
suance of the foregoing section to the 
Governor-General, or to the Cornmander-in- 
Chief, or to a Governor, a person shall be 
appointed in his place during his absence, 
and the appointment shall be made by His 
Majesty by warrant under the Royal Sign 
Manual. The person so appointed during 
the absence of the Comniander-in-Chief 
may, if the Commander-in-Chief was a 
member of the Executive Council of the 
Governor-General, be also appointed by the 
Governor-General in Council to be a 
temporary member of that Council. 

(2) The person so appointed shall, until 
the return to duty of the permanent holder 
of the office, or, if he does not return, until 
a successor arrives, hold and execute the 
office to which he has been appointed and 
shall have and may exercise all the rights 
and powers thereof and shall be entitled to 
receive the emoluments and advantages 
appertaining to the office, forgoing the 
emoluments and advantages (if any) to which 
he was entitled at the time of his being 
appointed to that office. 

The secretary of STATE for 
INDIA (Lord Olivier) had on the Paper 
an Amendment, to omit from subsection 
(1) the substituted Section 86 and to 
insert : 

Power to grant leave of absence to 
Governor-General, etc, 

“ 86 . —(1) The Secretary of State in 
Council may grant to the Governor-General 
and, on the r^ommendation of the 
Governor-General in Council, to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, leave of absence for urgent 
reasons of public interest, or of health or of 
private affairs. 

(2) The Secretary of State in Council 
may, on the recommendation of the 
Governor-General in Council, grant to a 
Governor, and the Governor-General in 
Council, or a Governor in Council or a 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, as the case 
may be, m^ grant to any member of his 
Executive Council (other than the Com- 
mander-in-Chief) leave of absence for urgent 
reasons of health or of private affairs. 

(3) Leave of absence shall not be granted 
to any person in pursuance of this section 
for any period excoedini^ four months nor 
more than onc^during his tenure of office: 

Provided that the Secretai*y of State in 
Council may if ho thinks fit extend any 
period of leave so granted beyond four 
months, but shall in every case publish his 
reasons for so doing. 

(4) Where leave of aheence is granted to 
any person in pursuance of this section he 
shall retain his office during the period of 
leave as ori^nally granted, or, if that period 
is extended by the Secretary of State in 
Oouncil, during the period ks so extended, 
but ff his absence exceeds that period his 


office shall be deemed to have become vacant 
as from the commencement of his absence. 

(5) Where a person obtains leave of 
absence in pursuance of this section he shall 
be entitled to receive daring his absence 
such leave-allowances as may be prescribed 
by rules made by the Secretary of State in 
Council, but, if he does not resume hie duties 
upon the termination of the period of the 
leave, he shall repay, in such manner as may 
be so prescribed as aforesaid, any leave- 
allowance received under this subsection. 

(6) If the Governor-General dr the Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief is granted leave for urgent 
reasons of public interest, the S^retary of 
State in Council may, in addition to the 
leave-allowances to which he is ^ entitled 
under this section, grant to him such 
further allowances in respect of travelling 
expenses as the Secretary of State in 
Council may think fit. 

(7) Rules made under this section shall be 
laid before both Houses of Parliament as 
soon as may be after they are made.** 

The noble Lord said : My Lords, when 
this Bill was under discussion on the 
Second Reading a difference of opinion 
arose between my noble friends on the 
other side and myself as to the precise 
form in which the provisions, the purpose 
and substance of which were generally 
approved, should be put into the Bill. 
We proposed to legislate giving power for 
Rules to be made for leave of absence and 
for pay. It was contended by noble Lords 
opposite that it was preferable that all 
the provisions regulating leave of absence 
and emolument should be embodied in the 
Bill. Having been an officer in His 
Majesty’s Service, I rather took exception 
to the principle of the objection. I think 
there is a distinction that should be borne 
in mind. 

The noble Marquess and other noble 
Lords supporting him justly observed that 
we had got into a very bad habit of 
enabling Orders in Council to be made 
for all sorts of matters for which legisla¬ 
tion might properly be passed. Orders in 
Council and Executive Orders dealing 
with the liberties of the subject are one 
thing; but Orders and Rules dealing with 
His Majesty’s servants who aro servants 
of the King by title are somewhat 
different, and, as I pointed out, it has 
been the habit for the Rules of the 
public service, whether in the Colonies or 
in this country, to be made by means of 
Orders in Council or by Rules of the 
Secretary of State or the Lords Com¬ 
missioners of the Treasury, and if Parlia¬ 
ment disapproves of them it shows that 
disapproval in certain well known ways. 
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Btt4 iJb not been usual to insert in 
Aete of Parliament minute provisions and 
Buies for the leave of absence and pay of 
those engaged in the public service. 

I admit that the position of the Govern¬ 
ment of India may, perhaps, be regarded 
:vs somewhat diBerent. As a matter of 
fact, the powers of the Governor-General 
to take leave are at present absolutely 
directed by law and leave cannot ])e 
granted except by law. Similarly, 
there are other provisions affecting 
the substance of this Bill which are 
at present governed by. the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act. In consulta¬ 
tion with the noble Marquess, Lord 
Curzon, and with my noble predecessor, 
Lord Peel, I have gone through the pro¬ 
visions of the Act and have redrafted 
them in the fresh form for Clause 1 which 
I understand meets the views of the noble 
Marquess and the noble Viscount. We 
propose now to substitute an entirely 
new clause for Clause 1 of the Bill. 

The first subsection of the proposed 
clause provides that the Secretary of 
State in Council may grant to the 
Governor-General and, on the recom¬ 
mendation of the Governor-General in 
Council, to the Commander-in-Chief, 
leave of absence for urgent reasons of 
public interest, or of health or of private 
affairs. Those are the three categories 
suggested by the noble Marquess and 
which, I entirely agree with him, are the 
three categories under which leave of 
absence would probably be granted. We 
want to put this provision into the Bill 
and not into Rules. 

The second subsection provides that— 

** The Secretary of State in Council may, 
on the recommendation of the Governor- 
General in Council, grant to a Governor, 
and the Governor-General in Council, or a 
Governor in Council or a Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, as the case may be ”— 

there are, at present, no Lieutenant- 
Governors, but the Act provides for their 
appointment in certain circumstances 
and we have to take the necessary 
powers— 

** may grant to any member of his Executive 
^nncil (other than the Commander-in- 
Chief) leave of absence for urgent reasons of 
health or of private affairs.’^ 

That is to say, we do not allow these 
subordinate Governors ahd Executive 
Councillors to be granted leave for the 
purpose of consultation with the Secre¬ 
tary of State. That privilege is onljr^ to 

Lord Olivier. 


be granted to the Governor-General and 
the Commander-in-Chief. 

Then, in subsection (3), we limit the 
period during which leave ot absence 
shall be granted to that suggested by the 
noble Marquess. The subsection provides 
that leave of absence shall not be granted 
to any person in pursuance of the 
section for any period exceeding 
four months nor more than once 
during his tenure of office. Upon that 
I want to make one observation. At 
the present time Governors may grant 
to Executive Councillors leave of 
absence on medical certificate for a period 
not exceeding six months. Therefore, 
by limiting the grant of leave of absence 
that may be given to all these officers to 
four months, one might appear to be en¬ 
croaching upon the privilege which is now 
granted to Executive Councillors. That 
I do not think is an objection of sub¬ 
stance, because the privilege they enjoy is 
one subject to the control of the Governor 
and Secretary of State, and I think it 
may be clearly understood that the 
Secretary of State would, if any Execu¬ 
tive Councillor came on leave of absence 
on the ground of ill-health for four 
months, reasonably take into considera¬ 
tion all the circumstances, and, if his 
health required it. would grant him that 
further extension of two months which 
might originally have been granted under 
the discretion of the Governor before he 
left India. Therefore we are not really 
encroaching upon any privilege which 
Executive Councillors at present enjoy 
with regard to their health. 

T wish slightly to vary the next sentence 
that is printed on the Amendment Paper 
so that it will read ae follows; 

“ Provided that the Secretary of State in 
Council may, if he thinks fit, extend any 
period of leave so granted, but in any such 
case the reasons for the extension shnll be 
set forth in a Minute signed by the Secretary 
of State and laid before both Houses of 
Parliament.” 

Publication was also asked for, and as a 
form is already provided in another 
section of the Government of India Act, 
wo thought it would be reaeonable to 
follow the particular form of publication 
already embodied in that Act. There¬ 
fore we have adopted that form rather 
than the more general word ** published.” 

On the other subsections of the clause 
I do not think 1 need make any obserya- 
tions. They have been set out in tha 
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AfomdmieniM, and, subject to the altera¬ 
tion which I have handed to the Lord 
Chairman) I beg leave to move the new 
clause. 

Amendment moved— 

Clause 1, page 1, line 8, leave out from the 
end of line o to the end of line 7 on page 2 
and insert: — 

Power to grant leave of absence to 
Governor-General^ etc, 

96.“-(l) The Secretary of State in 
Council may grant to the Governor-General 
and, on the recommendation of the 
Governor-General in Council, to the Com- 
mander-in-Chiofj leave of absence for urgent 
reasons of public interest, or of health or 
of private affairs. 

(2) The Secretary of State in Council may, 
on the recommendation of the Governor- 
General in Council, grant to a Governor, and 
the Governor-General in Council, or a 
Governor in Council or a Lieutenant- 
Governor in Councl, aa the case may be, may 
grant to any member of his Executive 
Council (other than the Commander-in- 
Chief) leave of absence for urgent reasons of 
health or of private affairs. 

(3) Leave of absence shall not be granted 
to any person in pursuance of this section 
for any period exceeding four months nor 

• more than once during his tenure of office: 
Provided that the Secretary of State in 
Council may if he thinks fit extend any 
period of leave so granted, but in any suen 
case the reasons for the extension shall be 
sot forth ill a Minute signed by the Secre¬ 
tary of State and laid before both Houses of 
Parliament, 

(4) Where leave of absence is granted to 
any person in pursuance of this section he 
shall retain his office during the period of 
leave as originally granted, or, if that period 
is extended by the Secretary of State in 
Council, during the period as so extended, 
but if his absence exceeds that period his 
office shall be deemed to have become vacant 
as from the commencement of his absence. 

(6) Where a person obtains leave of 
absence in pursuance of this section he shall 
be entitled to receive during his absence .such 
leave-allowances as may be prescribed by 
rules made by the Secretary^ of State in 
Council, but, if ho does not resume his 
duties upon the termination of the period 
of the leave, he shall repay, in such maimer 
an may be so prescribed as aforesaid, any 
leave-allowances received under this sub¬ 
section, 

(6) If the Qbvernor-General or the Corn- 
man der-in-Chief is granted leave for urgent 
reasons of public interest, the Secretary of 
State in Council may, in addition to the 
leave-allowanoea to which ]»o ie entitled 
under this section, grant to him such 
further allowances in respect of travelling 
expenses as the Secretary of State in 
Council may think fit. 

(7> Rules made under this section shall be 
laid before both Souses of Parliament as 
soon, as may Jbe after they are m?ide.^’>— 
(mtd 01iv$er,) 


The Mabqubss CURZON of KEDLES- 
TON : My Lords, those of your Lordships 
who were present when we discussed this 
question on Second Reading will 
remember that several of us on this side 
of the House, and some noble Lords of 
the Liberal Party, directed certain 
criticisms at the Bill in the form in 
which it had been introduced by the noble 
Lord, the Secretary of State for India. 
We have been ourselves, on this side of 
the House, in general agreement in those 
criticisms, and at the close of our pro¬ 
ceedings, feeling it most desirable that 
the House should act as far as possible 
with unanimity in the matter, and that 
there should be no conflict of opinion 
between the two sides of the House, I 
suggested to the noble Lord that he might 
allow me, as representing those who sit 
here, to enter into private consultation 
with him as to the form which Amend¬ 
ments to the Bill as originally proposed 
might properly take. He was good 
enough to accede to that wish. As he 
told your Lordships just now, we have 
had more than one meeting since, with 
the result that this rather considerable 
change in the Bill is now propased, with 
full Government responsibility, by him. 

I think it is really a little more than 
he was inclined just now to suggest. He 
seemed almost to imply that the change 
was only one of form, and that he would 
have preferred to deal with the matter in 
one way, while we, on the other hand, on 
this side, were more anxious that it 
should be dealt with in another way. I 
think it is a little more than that, because 
now under this Amendment you do get 
clearly stated in the Bill exactly what 
you propose to do in each case, the 
reasons for which you act in each case, 
the conditions under which leave may be 
given, and the restrictions under which 
it ought to be given. That surely is a 
very much better plan than trusting to 
those Rules for which the noble Lord has 
just expressed a sort of academic prefer¬ 
ence. I am much obliged to him for the 
courtesy and consideration he has shown 
in the matter. I think the Amendments 
which ho has just explained and defended 
really meet every point that we raised 
two or three weeks ago. I need only, 
therefore, comment upon one or two. 

The first subsection of the new clause 
which he has read gives, as we urged on 
the previous occasion, leave of absence, 
subject to the discretion of the Secretary 
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of State in Council, both to the Governor- 
General and to the Commander-in-Ohief. 
I think that is right, because I can con¬ 
ceive conditions (indeed I indicated some 
the other day) in which both of those 
high officials might—not of course at the 
same time, but independently—in the 
course of their term of office be required 
to come home in order to consult with the 
Secretary of State here. Let me add now, 
what I did not say then, that I can well 
conceive a case in support of my general 
proposition in which the Governor- 
General, reluctant himself to take his 
hand from the plough even for a period of 
three or four months, might at the same 
time think it desirable to depute hie most 
important councillor—namely, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief—to represent views on 
his behalf, which no one could do with so 
much authority, to the Secretary of State 
at home. That, I think, apart from the 
justification which I indicated the other 
day, is a reason for giving this privilege 
to the Commander-in-Chief as well as to 
the Viceroy. 

The noble Lord has been good enough 
to accept the suggestion which was made 
from this eide the other day, that leave of 
absence granted under the new provisions 
should be limited to four months, but he 
mentioned one reservation, and I think 
rightly mentioned it. He pointed out that 
under the existing law members of the 
Executive Councils in India can, upon the 
production of a medical certificate, obtain 
leave of absence during their tenure of 
office to this country for a period not of 
four months, but of six months, and he 
said that we are extending an advantage 
to those persons which they have never 
hitherto enjoyed—because we are going 
in future to let them come home for 
urgent reasons of private affairs as well 
as of health, a prerogative they have 
not hitherto passessed. Therefore, he 
said we are not only not doing them any 
injury, but, on the contrary, we are con¬ 
ferring upon them an advantage. At the 
same time he said we do not want to take 
away from anybody the statutory privilege 
which he at present enjoys. 

I think there is force in that, but what 
he did not make quite clear was this— 
and 1 ask him if my interpretation *8 
correct. This privilege, which he says 
depends upon an understanding, will 
I gather under the new Act apply to those 
persons who at present enjoy it—that is 

The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston* 


to say the members of Executive Councils 
—in the future. But they are far more 
numerous than they were in my day, 
when there were only three Governments, 
the Governments of India, Bombay and 
Madras. The members of all these Execu¬ 
tive Councils in future are not, as I under¬ 
stand it, going to be put in the excep¬ 
tional position of having their six months 
while everybody else has four months. 
All the noble Lord means is that those 
who already under the existing law can 
take advantage of the six months* privi¬ 
lege will not be deprived of it. Perhaps 
before we conclude he will tell me if I 
am right in my interpretation of what he 
has just said. 

Then he has introduced in the second 
part of vsubsectio'n (3) a condition which, 
I think, is justified. He proposes that the 
power of exUmding the period of leave 
beyond three months shall be vested in 
the Secretary of State in Council. I think 
that is reasonable, not because I antici¬ 
pate extension will be asked for or given 
in cases of urgent private affairs, or even 
in cases of consultation with the Govern¬ 
ment, but because a case might very well 
arise in which a man came over under the 
teims of ‘this Act for reasons of health 
and the cure which he was going to take 
in this country might not have been 
accomplished at the end of four months. 
It would be only reasonable in such a 
case to give a certain power of extension 
to the Secretary of State in Council. 
That power the noble Lord proposes to 
take, and in the statement he has just 
made he proposes to vary the Amendment 
as it is on the Paper and to substitute for 
thq words shall in every case publish 
his reasons for so doing,** a formula 
which he says is much more common and 
regular—namely, that he shall lay upo'n 
the Table of the House a statement of the 
reasons which have decided him in 
Council in giving the extension sug¬ 
gested. I have no objection to offer to 
that proposal, and indeed when I asked 
for publicity the other day I contem¬ 
plated something of the sort. The Secre¬ 
tary of State in Council is not the least 
likely to abuse the privilege which he 
enjoys under the proposed legislation, 
but it is only right that Parliament and 
the public should have an opportunity of 
knowing the reasons for which on this or 
that occasion it may be departed from. 

Those are the only points to which 1 
need call attention in the substituted 
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section which the ii(<ble Lord has pro¬ 
posed, and subject to anything which may 
be said in any other quarter of the 
House, I think your Lordships may 
accept the Amendment in the conviction 
that the Bill is a better one than in the 
form in which it was originally 
introduced. 

Lord OLIVIEIl: My Lords, the noble 
Marquess has raised one point on which 
he thinks I should make a further 
explanation. It is with reference to the 
power of granting six months’ leave to 
Executive Councillors. As I pointed out 
this is not a legal right on the part of 
Executive Councillors, but the Governor- 
General may grant them six months’ leave 
on a medical certificate. I thought it 
would be sufficient for us to limit the 
grant by the Governor to four months 
and to state publicly that their rights 
were not impaired because the Secretary 
of State still has the power to grant 
them a further extension which is not 
limited to six months. It may exceed six 
months. 

The Marquess CURZON of KEDLES- 
TON: The noble Lord has not quite 
answered my question. Here is a 
privilege which has hitherto been enjoyed 
by certain persons and the noble Lord 
says, in effect, and not iinpio])cr]y : '' I 
do not want to take away from these 
people the advantage which they at 
present enjoy, although we are giving 
them something in addition.” My 
question was: Will the people who enjoy 
this privilege in the future be only those 
who have enjoyed it in the past, or will 
it be enjoyed by all members of Executive 
Councils at all times in the future 1 That 
is giving them an additional privilege. 
It is not only giving them the privilege 
of coming home for six months or four 
months on urgent private affairs, but an 
opportunity which no one else is to enjoy 
of coming home on a medical certificate 
for six months instead of four. 

r 

Lord OLIVIER: T do not think we 
need make any discrimination, because 
all that the Governor-General can grant 
Executive Oouncillors is four months’ 
leave of absence. 

The Marquess CURZON of KEDLES- 
TON: That is clear, then ? 

Lord OLIVIER: That is perfectly 
dBit. All they can get from the 
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Governor-General is four months’ leave 
of absence. If Executive Councillors 
come home they will have a presumptive 
claim for special compassion from the 
Secretary of State because they can say : 

If you had not passed this law' I should 
have got six months.” 

Lord RAGLAN: The Commander-in- 
Chief in India is a Regular Officer and it 
is difficult to see, why, when he is on 
leave, he should be treated as regards his 
pay differently from any other Regular 
Officer 

Lord OLIVIER: I am afraid that is a 
conundrum which we shall have to thrash 
out with the War Office. We can make 
Rules with regard to his pay, but w^c have 
not yet made those Rules. 

On Question, Amendment agreed to. 

Lord OLIVIER ; The Amendment in 
subetituted Section 87 (1), after the first 

appointed ’ to insert to act,” is 
consequential. 

Amendment moved 

Clause 1, page 2, line 11, after 
(“ appointed ”) insert to act ”).— (Lord 
Olivier,) 

On Question, Amendment agreed to. 

Lord OLIVIER : The last Amendment 
iii) Clause 1 is also consequential. 

Amendment moved— 

Clause 1, page 2, line 3t), at end insert: 

(“ (3) When during the absence on leave 
of the Governor-General a Governor is 
appointG<i to act in his place, the provisions 
of this section relating to the appointment 
of a person to act in the place of a Governor 
to whom leave of absence has been granted 
in pursuance of the foregoing section shall 
J^PpV the same manner as if leave of 
absence had been so granted to the 
Governor.”)— (Lord Olivier.) 

On Question, Amendment agreed to. 

Clause 1, ae amended, agreed to. 

Clause 2. 

Amendment of s. 92 of Government of 
India Act. 

2. For subsection (4) of Section ninety- 
two of the Government of India Act there 
shall be substituted the following sub¬ 
sections : — 

(4) Until the return to duty of the mem¬ 
ber so incapable or absent, the person 
temporarily appointed shall hold and execute 
the office to which he has been appointed, 
and shall have and may exercise ail the 
rights and poweors thereof, and shall be en¬ 
titled to receive the emoluments and advan¬ 
tages appertaining to the office, forgoing 
the emoluments and advantages (ii any) to 
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which he was entitled at the time of his 
being appointed to that office. 

(4a) When a member of an Executive 
•Council is by infirmity or otherwise rendered 
incapable of acting or attending to act as 
such and a temporary member of council is 
appointed in his place, the absent member 
enall on resumption of his duty be entitled 
to receive half his salary for the period of 
his absence. 

Lord OLIVIER: The Amendment to 
Clause 2 is purely drafting. 

Amendment moved— 

Clause 2, page 3, line 6, leave out (** on 
resumption of his duty ”)<—{Lord Olivier.) 

On Question, Amendment agreed to. 

Clause 2, as amended, agreed to. 

Remaining Clauses agreed to. 

STANDING JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
INDIAN AFPAIIRS. 

Lord OLIVIER: My Lords, I beg 
to move the Motion which appears on the 
Paper in my name. 

Moved, That the Lord MacDonnell be 
discharged from serving on the Standing 
Joint Committee, and that the Lord 
Willingdon be named of the Committee 
in his place .—{Lord Olivier.) 

On Question, Motion agreed to, and 
ordered accordingly. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Wednesday, 21s^ May, 1924. 

EMPIRE WIRELESS FACILITIES, 
Lord LAWRENCE: My Lords, I beg 
to ask His Majesty's Government if they 
will lay on the Table the correspondence 
which has passed between them and the 
Dominions and India in regard to the 
Y^iovision of improved Empire wireless 
telegraphic facilities 'I 

Lord MUIR MACKENZIE: My Lords, 
the answer with which I have been 
furnished from the Post Office is as follows. 
The Government fully recognise the 
importance of improving the facilities for 
wireless telegraphic communication, and 
since the present Government came into 
office a Commission has been appointed 
of an advisory character who have 
presented a Report. The Report of this 
Committee has been published, and thoee 
of your Lordships who are interested in 
the subject have probably seen it. The 
recoippiendations made in that R^^rt 


have been commimicated to the Dominions 
and oorreepondence with them is still 
proceeding. His Majesty's Government 
do not think it desirable at the present 
stage to lay the correspondence on the 
Table, but a statement upon the subject 
will presently be made and the question 
as to whether Papers should be laid can 
be dealt with at that time. It will be 
borne in mind that in any event the 
correspondence with the Dominions can 
only be published with the assent of the 
various Governments concerned. 

AIRSHIP POLICY. 

For refprences to India during the Debate, 
see Index. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, 22nd May, 1924. 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA (LEAVE OF 
ABSENCE) BILL, [h.l.] 

Amendments reported (according to 
Order). 

STANT^ING JOINT CX)MMITTEE ON 
INDIAN .IFFAIRS. 

A message ordered to be sent to the 
House of Commons to propose, that the 
Standing Joint (Committee do meet in 
Committee Room A on Tuesday next at 
half-past twelve o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Tuesday, 2^th May, 1924. 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA (LEAVE OF 
ABSENCE) BILL, [h.d.] 

Read 3^ (according to Order); 
Privilege Amendments made. Bill passed, 
and sent to the Commons* 


STANDING JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
INDIAN AFFAIRE. 

Message from the Commons that they 
have ordered that the Select OonuniUee 
appointed by them to join with the 
Select Comittee appointed by thik Etdqse 
on Indiam Affairs, do meet the Ldrds 
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Committee in Committee Room A this 
day, at half-past twelve o^clock, as pro¬ 
posed by their Lordships. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Tuesdayy Zrd Juney 1924. 

LORD OLIVIER’S LETTER TO 
MR. SATYAMURTI. 

Viscount PEEL had the following 
Notice on the Paper: — 

To call the attention of His Majesty’s 
Government to the letter written by 
the Secretary of State for India to Mr. 
Satyamurti, member of the Madras 
Legislative Council, c-nd particularly 
to the statement contained in that 
letter that the maintenance of the com¬ 
munal system is antagonistic to the 
possibility of any proper working of 
democratic institutions in India; and 
to move for Papers. 

The noble Viscount said: My Lords, I 
desire to call the attention of your 
Lordships, and of His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment, to a letter* written by the Secretary 
of State for India to Mr. Satyamurti, 
and I think I ought to ’cad the letter, 
w'hich is quite short, before I corrmient 
upon it. It runs thus: 

I have been glad to receive your lctU*r, 
end am strongly disposed to share your 
confidence that closer contact with the 
Swaraj Party is very dctsirable. 1 am 
interested to I'eceivo your observations on 
the working of the dian hy in Madras, and 
>our project for forming a non-coimnunal 
Party. I rather gatiier from the debates 
in the Council that this was already the 
platform the Swarajists desired. It cer¬ 
tainly seems to me that the niaiiitenaiice of 
the communal system is antagonistic to the 
possibility of any proper working of demo¬ 
cratic institutions in India.” 

I do not know why Mr, Satyamurti was 
selected by the Secretary of State as the 
recipient of this important missive. As 
far as I have been able to discover the 
past and the political predilections of this 
gentleman, he is a member of the Legis¬ 
lative Council of Madras, and is well- 
known as a non-co-operator and as a 
strong supporter of the Swaraj movement. 

I may say at onoe that this letter which 
was addressed by the Secretary of State 
wa| not authorised by him to be pub- 
and that, I think, is one of the 
aspects of this incident; 


because when a private letter is published 
it gives people the impression that you 
are really getting at the inner mind of 
the individual who has so published it. 
When we express ourselves in public 
documents or in Despatches, we naturally 
make use of that dignified solemnity and 
occasional obscurity of language which 
is sometimes necessary in that class of 
communication. But in private letters 
we express ourselves with the directness 
and familiarity which is permitted in 
those documents. Although this letter, 

I agree, ought not to have been published, 
we have to deal with the facts of the case 
as they are and the effects which that 
letter may have had. 

It is common knowledge that this ques¬ 
tion of communal representation—that is 
to say, of representation by religious com¬ 
munities—is, and has long been, a very 
burning and controversial one in India. 
It is well known that the abolition of this 
communal system is the aspiration, and 
the very natural aspiration, of a large 
body of Hindu politicians, for the very 
simple reason that, if that were done, 
they would get far larger representation 
in the Assembly and in the Councils, and 
would have far more political control. I 
do not know whether this consideration 
appealed to the mind of the Secretary of 
State when he addressed the letter to 
this gentleman. What did he suppose r" 
Did he suppose that this gentleman was 
going to go about for the rest of his life, 
all on fire with information which he is 
bound to suppress, and burdened with a 
secret which, if delivered to the public, 
must, of course, give him a natural pre 
cedenre among his political fellows ? The 
Secretary of State has had a long career. 
He has had great experience in the Civil 
Service. He has been a Colonial Gover* 
nor, and, T believe, head of another great 
political Department, and I think 't 
argues very weil for that simplicity of 
mind which he has been able to maintain 
through all the changes of political and 
official life that he still, no doubt, con¬ 
sidered that a politician would not do 
violence to his own intimate private feel¬ 
ings, and consider that in the public 
interest he must publish a matter of 
public import. 

I wish to examine this matter from one 
or two different aspects. What, I ask, is, 
and what must be, ihe position of the 
Viceroy and hie Government in face of 
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communications of this kind ? Constantly 
communications, public and private, 
important and intimate, are passing 
between the Secretary of State and the 
Viceroy, and it is of the highest 
importance for the good government of 
India that there should be complete and 
aibsolute confidence existing between 
those two great officials. What must be 
the opinion or the feelings of a Viceroy— 
and his position is difficult enough in all 
conscience in these days—when he does 
not know, or may feel that he cannot 
know from moment to moment, what other 
communications on important subjects are 
passing, not through the recognised 
channels of correspondence but through 
politicians—not even officials—selected at 
will, I suppose, from prominent Swara¬ 
jists or non-co-operators in various parts 
of India ? His nervousnees is bound to be 
increased, because, even if these declara¬ 
tions or letters are upon the same subjects 
as those which have been dealt with in 
correspondence between the Viceroy and 
the Secretary of State, you may have 
different versions, differently expressed, 
of the same policy, and these versions, 1 
can assure your Lordships, are carefully 
compared, collated, and contrasted by 
some of the most ingenious minds that you 
have in the world, by lawyers of great 
acuteness, by persons who may be said to 
be the lineal descendants of the old com¬ 
mentators on the Upanishads. They are 
most skilled in all the intricacies of 
language, and the danger of communica¬ 
tions of this kind is that different 
inferences will be drawn by these gentle¬ 
men as to the policies guiding the minds 
of the Viceroy and the Secretary of State. 

The remarkable thing is that the 
Secretary of State himself has drawn 
attention to the danger of any looseness 
of language. He commented not long ago 
in your Lordships* House with great 
severity upon a statement made by Mr. 
Lloyd George wben he was Prime Minister 
in a well-known speech known as the 
** steel frame speech.** The intention of 
that speech was perfectly clear. It was 
intended to give fresh heart to the 
Services, which were suffering from the 
situation in which they found themselves, 
very largely as the result of the new 
reforms. But he used one loose ex¬ 
pression from which at once arose a flood 
of deduction, of speculation, and of 
inference, which seemed to suggest that 
the Prime Minister was going to go back 
Vi$€ount Peeh 


on the declarations of 1917, and the Act 
of 1919, that the reforms were to be 
stayed, and that the word of Great 
Britain was to be imperilled. You 
may say that these are large build¬ 
ings to erect either upon a phrase 
or upon a ^ letter, but that is a 
characteristic of many of these Indian 
politicians, and you have to deal with 
thorn, indeed, as you find them. And 
there is no soil in which these seeds of 
suspicion can grow more rapidly than in 
the rather heated and inflammable soil 
of Indian politics. 

Perhaps I do some injustice to the 
noble Lord, because, after all, he is only 
following the example that has been set 
him by so many of his colleagues in the 
Labour Government. It has been one of 
the marked characteristics of this 
Government that they seem to have a 
singular aversion from making their first 
statement on important subjects within 
the walls either of another place or of 
tliis House. There are many instances in 
which they have thus spread the light of 
their countenance, and in which the first 
beams of some new project has appeared 
in a newspaper, either in America or 
elsewhere. Their international sym¬ 
pathies, I suppose, require some degree 
of international propaganda. Anyhow, 
it is, 1 think, the greatest contribution of 
the Labour Government—their main con¬ 
tribution in fact—towards constitutional 
innovation. 

Now let me ask what is the exact 
interpretation of the words of the 
Secretary of State. First of all, I would 
observe that in the first portion of the 
letter he was strongly disposed to share 
your confidence that closer contact with 
the Swaraj Party is very desirable.** On 
that I have only to make one observa¬ 
tion—that if it is thought wise that there 
should be any rapprochement in this con¬ 
nection with the leaders of any Party in 
India it is far better left to the Viceroy 
and to his advisers there. After all, they 
are on the spot and they know the whole 
situation in a way that the Secretary of 
State cannot know it. Moreover, they 
know the individuals there who are to be 
trusted and those who are not to be 
trusted. 

The latter part of the statement to which 
I attach more importance--tnat as to the 
communal system^is, I think, capable of 
more than one interpretation. It mi^, 
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for instance, suggest that communal re- | claration of policy. I submit to your 


presentation is necessary; that this is 
incompatible with democratic govern¬ 
ment, and that until the deep-seated and 
deep-rooted differences on which com¬ 
munal representation is founded are 
reconciled, the democratic’'aspirations of 
Indian politicians must remain unsatis¬ 
fied. If it mean that, it is apparently a 
mild, philosophic rebuke administered by 
the Secretary of State to Mr. 

Satyamurti. But, after carefully 

investigating the evidence, I cannot 
help coming to the conclusion 

that this is not- the right gloss or 
interpretation to be placed upon this par¬ 
ticular document. You have to regard 
the general views and sympathies of the 
Party with which the noble Lord is 
associated, and looking at those associa¬ 
tions and sympathies, I think the simple^ 
interpretation (and in textual criticism 
it is said, I believe, that the simplest 
explanation is generally the best) is that 
communal representation is an obstacle to 
self-government, and that it cught, there¬ 
fore, to be removed. I remember examin¬ 
ing at the General Election many of the 
Labour declarations and Election 
addresses with a view to deciding 
what their policy was. They were 
certainly based upon the most 
colossal ignorance of the situation, 
and their ignorance was only equalled by 
their colossal self-confidence. But they 
were all in the same direction—a general 
feeling that immediate self-government 
should be granted to India. 'Therefore, 
that inclines me to this latter interpre¬ 
tation 

Let me say this only about their 
speeches. The Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer said the other day how valuable 
a thing it would be if all their pre- 
Election speeches were to be burned. I 
am certainly inclined to echo that 
sentiment. Unfortunately, whatever you 
may do in this country, there can be no 
purification by fire of this kind in India. 
These observations, thrown out casually 
and carelessly very often, are treasured 
and made note of in the retentive memory 
of the Indian politician. 

I understand from a letter or statement 
that I think was published by the noble 
Lord that he has more than one explana- 
tiouv It is always useful to have more 
thank one explanation of any particular 
^ur«e one haa taken. He says that this 
a niere spsiculation; it is not a de- 
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Lordships that the mere speculations of 
the Secretary of State for India ring and 
reverberate throughout India and that on 
this matter, though individual Secretaries 
of State may have their own opinions, if 
they differ in any sense from the political 
and public opinions that they are putting 
forward, for Heaven’s sake let them bury 
them in the remotest safe that they 
possess in their chambers. Another 
statement by the noble Lord was that he 
was only repeating some statement that 
ho had already made to your Lordships 
on another occasion. 

The secretary of STATE for 
INDIA (Lord Olivier): What is the 
noble Viscount quoting from ? He referred 
in the previous sentence to something I 
said. He is now talking of something else 
that I said, and I want to know where it 
comes from. 

Viscount PEEL : I was quoting from a 
statement which was stated to have been 
received from the noble Lord and pub¬ 
lished in the Daily Telegraph, 

Lord OLIVIER : I cannot imagine what 
the noble Lord is referring to. If he will 
tell me I shall be very glad. 

Viscount PEEL: I will read the exact 
statement. It was a statement published, 
I think, in the Daily Telegraphy and it 
Ic'arns- 

Lord OLIVIER: Will the noble 
Viscount read precisely what it is he is 
quoting? Will he read the whole state¬ 
ment ? 1 do not know what he is referring 
to 

Viscount PEEL: I am referring, first 
of all, to the defences that may be put for¬ 
ward by the noble Lord. 

Lord OLIVIER: To the defences that 
may be put forward ? 

Viscount PEEL: Yes. 

Lord OLIVIER: I am obliged to the 
noble Viscount. 

Viscount PEEL: I referred, of course, 
to a statement that was published in the 
Daily Telegraphy which I presumie—if I 
^ wrong, of course, I withdraw it—was 
issued by the noble Lord, and in any case 
it is said to be the same as the statement 
already ma4e in your Lordships’ House. 

E 
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Lob 0 OLIVIER: That is a statement 
which appears, I believe, as '' learned ** 
by Reuter, 

Viscount PEEL: If the noble Lord 
hfti* nothing to do with it I will not put 
it forward as his own. 

Lord OLIVIER: I had nothing to do 
with that statement; although I do not 
repudiate it. 

Viscount PEEL: Then may T put it 
in this way—that it is possible that the 
noble Lord may contend that this state¬ 
ment has already been made, or words 
very giTniW to it uttered, in your Lord- 
ships’ House 1 I put it in that form, 
and the noble Lord doee not object to 
that statement? 

Lord OLIVIER: To what statement? 

Viscount PEEL: To the statement I 
have just made. I say that it is quite 
pos.sible that the noble Lord may con¬ 
tend thf.t the statement contained in the 
letter has been already made in the same 
or in another form before your Lord- 
ships^ House. 

Lord OLIVIER: I take no objection 
to that. 

Viscount PEEL : The noble Lord takes 
no objection to that, and I am much 
obliged to the noble Lord, because I have 
examined rather carefully and read 
through the very long statement he made 
in your Lordships’ Houee in February 
last, and I cannot see there any state¬ 
ment similar to the one that is contained 
in this letter, ’ihere is, I agree, a state¬ 
ment with reference to affairs in Kenya, 
but that, of course, is a very different 
business from India. There is also a 
general statement about the representa¬ 
tion of common interests— 

unless a Parliamentary system is welded 
together by predominant common interests 
from its foundation in the electorate up¬ 
wards no theoretical constitution that may 
be wrired at by a concordat among leaders 
of divergent interests .... can prevent it 
from flying asunder.’* 

That is the only passage that I can recall 
which has any likeness to the passage in 
tiie present letter. As your Lordships 
kimw the term ** communal representor 
tkm ” is a very special term of art mean¬ 
ing a specific thing, and I do not think 
that any one reading the speech of the 
noble could have supposed from his 
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observations about common interests ttet 
he was reaJly referring to the substitution 
of a common electoral roll for the com¬ 
munal representation now obtaining in 
India. 

However that may be, I attach no very 
great importance to that point for this 
reason—that it all depends, of course, on 
the circumstances under which the state¬ 
ment is made, on the importance that is 
given to that statement, and the surround¬ 
ing conditions and feelings under which 
the statement is made. At the present 
moment, as your Lordships know, an 
investigation is going on into the defects 
in the working of the Act of 1919. A 
Committee has been investigating that 
matter. I understand that a further 
Committee with unofficial members ie also 
going to deal with these defects. I do not 
think that the reference to the Committee 
which the noble Lord was kind enough to 
send me would admit of their dealing 
with this great subject of communal 
interest, but I suggest that people do not 
read very carefully terms of references to 
Committees, and it is very unfortunate 
that a reference should be made to the 
mind of. the Secretary of State on ©o 
important a matter as communal repre¬ 
sentation just at the moment when an 
investigation is being conducted into the 
working of the Constitution; for a 
suspicion may very easily arise that this, 
among other subjects, is going to he con¬ 
sidered by that particular Committee. 

Let me ’address myself to the real 
gravity of spreading through India a 
statement of this kind in the present 
situation. It suggests, as I have said, 
that the Secretary of State is in favour 
of the abolition of communal representa¬ 
tion—a great and an immense boon from 
the political point of view to the Hindu 
politician, but a great risk and danger 
to the vast Moslem community, the Sikh 
community, and the other smaller com¬ 
munities which have separate repre¬ 
sentation, a representation which they 
would not be entitled to if merely heads 
were counted. 

This is a very old subject, as the Secre¬ 
tary of State knowa I was looking at 
the Report signed by Mr. Montagu and 
Lord Chelmsford on the Indian Con¬ 
stitutional Reforms, They have a para¬ 
graph dealing with this case. They 
express, first of all, as strongly as a 
Secretary of State can, that c^Miuixut^ 
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ekctorat -^^ nif*T ^ 4 ,^ 

ap die veiopmen t of a self-governing 
but, after having expressed that 
opinion, they go on to say, in the 
strongest way, that they are in 
favour of eommunal representation, 
especially as regards the Moslems. 
They say that the Mahomedans 
were given special representation with 
separate electorates in 1909, and that the 
Mahomedan regards these reforms as 
settled facts, and that any attempt to 
go back on them would raise a storm of 
bitter protest and put a severe strain 
on the loyalty of an India which has 
behaved with conspicuous loyalty during 
a period of very great difficulty. The 
Mahomedans, again, regard separate 
representation and communal electorates 
as their own adequate safeguards. It is 
plain from this, and it is plain from 
other events, that the Moslems have a 
very strong feeling on this question of 
communal electorates. 

Whatever theh* feeling may be—whether 
for home rule for themselves, or whether 
they would prefer to be under the Govern¬ 
ment of this country—there is no question 
that there is one form of Swaraj they do 
not want, and that is a Hindu Swaraj 
Indeed, if self-government were granted 
to-morrow, if the declarations in many of 
these Election addresses were put into 
force to-morrow, I think it is probable 
that the desire and the determination of 
Moslem India to have separate communal 
representation would bo even stronger 
than it is to-day. But, after all, this 
political aspect of it is only another 
aspect of the feeling which is expressed 
in a common speech. Whereas in this 
country you may ask whether a man is 
a Frenchman or an Englishman, in the 
East you are more inclined to ask : Is he 
a Moslem, is he a Hindu, or is ho a Sikh? 

There may be objections from the 
abstract political point of view to these 
communal electorates. There is, at the 
present moment^ a very considerable re¬ 
action in many quarters in India against 
the impact of Western ideas. I think 
it would be very unfortunate if we 
strengthened the forces of that reaction 
by trying to force upon those communi¬ 
ties one form of our Western institutions 
which is not justified by the conditions 
of day, and by the political situation. 
It ie very unfortunate, especially at this 
time ’ and ih view of recent history, 
that %hire should be any risk of stir- 
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ring up again Moslem feeling in that 
country. We know what disturbances 
were caused by the feeling respecting the 
tight bonds in which Turkey was tied by 
the Treaty of Sevres, but as regards the 
Treaty of Lausanne which, as your Lord- 
ships know, in some quarters of this 
country met with criilcism, there can be 
no doubt that so far as Indian feeling 
is concerned the settlement under that 
Treaty of Lausanne wat wholly beneficent. 
It is very unfortunate when, after that 
settlement, Moslem feeling is quietening 
down that it should be stirred up again, 
and I am afraid, from certain evidence 
we have seen in the papers, it is being 
stirred again by the suspicion or the fear 
that there may be some desire in the mind 
of the Secretary of State—some sympathy 
in the mind of the Secretary of State with 
the suggestion—to go back on that settle¬ 
ment which was reached after so much 
discussion and examinataon. 

I do not want to go over the whole field 
of Indian politics, hut I should like to 
add that the same applies in the case of 
the Sikhs. We know very well that there 
has been a great disturbance, especially 
in the Punjab, mainly owing to the Akali 
movement which, starting as a religious 
movement, was seized upon by the 
politicians, and became a very large 
political movement. It has caused 
trouble to the successive Governors in the 
Punjab, but that feeling is quietening 
down and it would be a thousand pities 
if a fear that they would be swamped 
electorally by the surrounding population 
were to be aroused among the Sikhs by 
the publication of this letter. 

I am going to ask one thing of the 
Secretary of State. I am going to ask 
him if he will be good enough—and I hope 
that he will do it—to state definitely in 
this House that whatever may have been 
the statements of the letter, whatever 
may have been his abstract view as to the 
relations of the communal system in the 
electorates to democratic government, 
yet that he has himself not the slightest 
intention-^that it is far from his 
thought—of making any disturbance, or 
of altering in any way the settlement 
that was then arrived at. Therefore I 
urge upon him to quench the fire he has 
kindled before, by the breath of rumour 
and suspicion, it grows into a mightier 
conflagration,^ I beg to move, 
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Lord OLIVIER: My Lords, I have 
been wondoring for about a week what 
it was that we were to hear from the 
noble Visoount this evening; how, upon 
such an extraordinarily trivial and 
flimsy foundation as there has been for 
this Motion, he could venture to make a 
speech in your Lordships^ House which 
would necessarily impose upon me the 
duty and the necessity of making you a 
rather long and serious reply upon a 
subject totally unworthy of so much 
attention. The noble Viscount has 
moved for Papers. I do not know quite 
what Papers he wants, but I will give 
him all the Papers that I have in this 
matter—that is to say, I will give him 
the history of the whole of thijl^ corre¬ 
spondence. 

There is a gentleman in the Madras 
Council named Mr. Satyamurti. He is 
a member of the Swaraj Party. The 
Swaraj Party means the self-government 
Party, and it is the most advanced 
section of the reform movement in India, 
which is distributed into sections known 
as the Swarajists, the Independents, the 
Liberals and the Moderates, all of them 
aiming at self-government for India, but 
desiring to pursue a somewhat different 
pace of acceleration towards its attain¬ 
ment. Mr. Satyamurti had an inter¬ 
view with Mr. Montagu when he was in 
Office, and consequently 1 imagine him to 
be a person of some consideration and, at 
any rate, of reasonable address. Mr. 
Ben Spoor, now the Chief Whip of the 
Labour Party in the House of Commons, 
was in India some years ago and he 
formed the acquaintance of Mr. 
Satyamurti. When the Labour Govern¬ 
ment came into Office in January last 
Mr. Satyamurti forthwith addressed a 
friendly letter to Mr. Ben Spoor express¬ 
ing bis views on certain questions. Mr. 
Ben Spoor wrote back to Mr. 
Satyamurti and suggested that anything 
he wished to say about Indian matters 
should be addressed to myself. 

I then received from Mr. Satyamurti 
this letter, which I will read: — 

Dear Lord Odivirb, 

You will kipdly excuse the liberty 
I take in writing to yoti without having the 
privilege of your sc^aintanoe. My mend 
Bir. Spoor haa euggiMted, my writing to 
you, and I am doing so», I may ssy at onoo 
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that I quite recognise the limitations of 
your Party, in Omoe, and not in power, 
I may add that I am a Swarajist and I 
believe fully in our programme, but I want 
bo assure you that we are not political ogres 
and that we are only waiting for a right 
gesture on your part. Summon a round* 
table conference and you will find our 
leaders reasonable, practical and^ willing 
to recognise real Imperial obligations. 
Naturally, I am particularly interested in 
Madras. Diarchy has worked havoc here. 
A purely communal Party, with no political 
faith or programme, has been put in power 
and Madras promises to become the Ulster 
of India. We are just now forming a non- 
communai Party in the local Council. It 
is up to Lord Gosclun to help us to the 
extent he can. I shall be glad to see him 
and put my point of view before him if he 
heride for me. I shall be glad to write to 
you in more detail on hearing from you.*’ 

I replied to that letter. I did not mark 
my letter private. 

Some comment has been made by the 
noble Viscount as if it was an improper 
thing on the part of my correspondent to 
publish that letter. I did not write with 
the idea or the desire that he should 
publish it; but when I am writing a letter 
of an intimate character which I do not 
want on any account to be published, I 
mark it private. All my life I have made 
this my rule in ordinary circumetances— 
that if any person of any political Party 
whatever, however distant from my own 
views, whatever reputation he may enjoy 
among any other Party, writes to me a 
civil letter expressing certain views, then 
he will receive from me a civil and frank 
answer to the best of my ability. 

And the answer I gave to this gentle¬ 
man was a civil and frank answer, and in 
my opinion a perfectly discreet answer. 
I will read it to you again:— 

“ I have been glad to receive your 
letter ”— 

May I have the noble Viscount^s atten¬ 
tion, and I hope it will not be inter¬ 
rupted. The noble Viisoount said that 
this letter will be studied by pundits who 
are careful interpreters of language. I 
am glad to think that that is so. 1 wrote 
as follows:— 

I have been glad to receive your letter 
of the 3rd instant, and am strongly 
posed to share your confidence that a closer 
contact with the Swaraj party is very 
desirable.’’ 

That wag an edm of a statement I made 
in Hiis House with the authority and eon* 
seqt of Majesty’s Qoyernment Co»- 
aequently it was not a new 
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on my part, but it expressed my sincere 
feeling and desire. 

Let me read the passage to which I 
refer and as anticipating that communi¬ 
cation ; 

** His Majesty’s Government have been 
impressed by two characteristics in the 
atmosphere of Indian politics. The first is 
the intense and, as they are convinoe<l, the 
greviously mistaken mistrust and the deter¬ 
mination of uncompromising intransigence 
indicated in the election manifesto of the 
Swaraj party last autumn, and also the 
dissatisfaction expressed by more moderate 
advocates of self-government. Secondly, 
and more recently, an appreciable modifica¬ 
tion of that hostile and intransigent atti¬ 
tude has been indicated ”— 

And I may say that Mr. Satyamurti’s 
letter is a very good example of it— 

“ not only in the recent proceedings in the 
Legislative Assembly, but in many communi¬ 
cations and expressions of opinion which 
have reached His Majesty’s Grovernment, 
both through official and unofficial 
channels ”— 

I had not at that time received Mr. 
Satyamurti^s letter— 

** from persons representing weighty and 
influential opinion who are ftnxious that by 
some manner of conference a way forward 
may be found out of the present difficulties. 

** His Majesty’s Government .... are 
earnestly desirous of availing themselves in 
whatever may be found the best possible 
method of this manifest disposition towards 
effectual consultation. A^arious modes of 
making this approach have been unofficially 
suggested. The T^egislative Assembly have 
proposed a round-table conference. The 
Indian National Conference is proposing to 
send a deputation over, and representatives 
of Indian interests in his country have sug¬ 
gested a Mission to India. His Majesty’s 
Government, while they are open to con¬ 
sider any practical proposals, are not yet 
satisfied as to what may bo the best means 
for establishing that closer contact and 
better understanding that is so manifestly 
desirable. Some means of arriving at that 
closer contact miist, they are convinced, be 
sought, and they hope, after due consulta¬ 
tion with the Government of India, to be 
able with tho least avoidable delay to 
decide upon the means they will desire to 
adopt.’’ 

I am repeating that statement because it 
is precisely the temper in which I wrote 
and phrased my answer to Mr. 
SatyamurtL 

No one in this House will deny that 
better contact and a better under^anding 
between members of the Swaraj Party 
and all other progressive Parties m India 
who are coming over to England, and 
sanding deputations here to the Secretary 


of State, cannot but work for the good of 
India and also for the better understand¬ 
ing of the difficulties with which we have 
to deal. Can any one take the slightest 
objection to the suggestion of that reason¬ 
able and very necessary resort 1 That is 
the first phrase of my letter. The second 
one is this : — 

“ 1 am interested to receive your observa¬ 
tions on the working of diarchy in 
Madras and on your project of forming a 
iion-cominunal party.” 

I do not think that phrase can be held to 
express any declaration of policy. I say 
” I am interested.” I was. 

” I rather gather from reading the debates 
of the Council that this was already the 
platform Swarajists desire.” 

In the Madras Council, owing to the enor¬ 
mous preponderance of non-Brahmins, a 
wholly non-Brahmin Ministry has been 
set up, and I noticed a movement in the 
Madras Council to protest that the in¬ 
terests of minorities were not being pro¬ 
perly considered; that is to say, that the 
communal system, giving an enormous 
preponderance of non-Brahmin voters in 
Madras, was, in the opinion of the 
Swarajists, being somewhat misused. 

Now I come to the phrase upon which 
the noble Viscount has built an enormous 
edifice; 

” Certainly it seems to me that the main-* 
tenance of the communal system isl| 
antagonistic to the possibility of any properH 
working of democratic institutions iny 
India.” 

The word ” antagonistic ” is a Greek 
word with the strict significance of 
which some iournalists may not be 
familiar. To say that in my opinion a 
certain system is antagonistic to the work¬ 
ing of democratic institutions is not, I can 
assure the noble Viscount, tantamount to 
saying that I am going to use my powers 
as Secretary of State immediately to force 
the Viceroy and his Council, the House 
of Lords and the House of Commons, to 
upset the Constitution of India. It ex¬ 
pressed an opinion, and that opinion 
appears to me to be an exce^ngly 
innocent opinion. 

I heard in this House with great 
pleasure, about two or three months ago, 
a disquisition by the noble Earl, Lord 
Balfour, in which he surveyed the question 
as to how far and in what respect the 
peculiar characteristics of the Indian 
nation might make them fit for democratic 
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iiastitutions, and, bo far as I myself was 
oonoerned, I did make, on Febru^y 26, 
tbo observation which the noble Viscount 
has quoted regarding the effect of the 
communal system on the working of 
democratic institutions. Since the noble 
Viacount has proposed to raise this ques¬ 
tion in this House and to challenge me 
upon it, I have looked up the statements 
of other authorities upon this subject, 
other critics of Indian Government and 
Indian institutions, and I have found, as 
1 expected, that they are one and all 
of exactly the same opinion as myself, 
including the noble Viscount—I will 
quote the noble Viscount—that the work¬ 
ing of thifl system is antagonistic to 
democratic institutions. 

Before I pass to that point, however, 
I should like to give your Lordships a 
sketch of that which is called the com¬ 
munal organisation of politics in India, 
and I think that when I have given it 
your Lordships will admit that it is rather 
in the nature of a crazy quilt, liable to 
produce nightmare in any of those who 
have to administer the Constitution under 
it. The rules made under the Govern- 

Mahomedanfi . 

Non-Mahomedans (i.€., in effect, Hindus) ... 
Europeans . 

Anglo-Indians (generally people of mixed 

race) . 

Sikhs . 

Indian Christians . 


In all these cases the electors must be of 
the community specified, and members of 
one community cannot vote in the 
electorate of any other community. In all 
cases also the candidate must be of the 
same community as that of the electorate 
for which he sits, except in Assam and 
the United Provinces where this restric¬ 
tion on candidatures does not (in theory) 
apply. In Burma the bulk of the general 
constituencies are non-communaJ, but 
there are constituencies set apart for 
Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Karens 
and Indians, who, if they live in areas 
which form these constituencies, can vote 
only for candidates of their own race. 

The special constituencies are of the fol¬ 
lowing kinds, to give special representation 
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ment of India. Act proscribe, inter alia, 
“ the qualifications of electors, the con- 
stitution of constituencies and the method 
of election for ... . Councils, in¬ 

cluding the number of members to be 
elected by communal and other elec¬ 
torates,” and “ the qualification for 
being and for being nominated or elected 
a member of any such Council.” The 
rules framed under these provisions 
classify electorates as general and special, 
and the general constituencies are on a 
territorial basis—that is to say, each 
covers a defined territorial area con¬ 
sisting, in the cast of certain con¬ 
stituencies, of a single town or a group 
cf towns, and in the case of rural 
constituencies of a district or group of 
districts, and in a few cases of a whole 
Province. With the single exception of 
Burma, general constituencies are com¬ 
munal ; that is to say, a given area in a 
Province forms several constituencies, 
which consist of the qualified electors of 
a particular community resident in the 
area. 

Communities for which their own 
general constituencies thus exist are : 

In all Province.s, except Burma. 

In all Provinces, except Burma. 

In all provinces, except Assam. (In the 
Punjab and the Central Provinces, by 
nomination.) 

Ill Madras, Bengal and Burma. (In 
Bombay, the United Provinces and the 
Central Provinces, by nomination.) 

In the Punjab. 

In Madras. (In Bombay, Bengal, the 
United Provinces, the Punjab and Bihar, 
by nomination.) 

to the interests denoted by the names: 
to landholders, in all Provinces; to 
Univorsities - that is an anomaly of which 
we are still suffering the presence—in all 
Provinces ; to commerce and industry, in 
all Provinces except Bihar; to planters, 
in Madras, Bihar and Assam; and to 
mining in Bihar and the Central Pro¬ 
vinces. These are instances of the special 
representation of classes or communities. 
Besides communal electorates, provision 
exists in the rules for the epeci.al repre¬ 
sentation of certain classes or com¬ 
munities by nomination, that is, by ear¬ 
marking for them one or more of Ihe 
seats which the Governor j^Ila by nomina¬ 
tion. These are:—(1) Depressed classoB-— 
in aU Provinces but the Punjab and 
Assam (2) inhabitants of ** bacijfiwan^ 
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tracts ’’—in Madras and Assam; (3) the 
labouring classes—in Bombay, Bengal, 
Bihar, Assam and Burma; (4) the cotton 
tradesr—in Bombay; (5) Punjabi officers 
and soldiers—in the Punjab; (6)‘ 
aborigines—in Bihar; (7) Bengali domi¬ 
ciled community—in Bihar; (8) indus¬ 
trial interests—in Bihar; (9) Indian 

commoroei—in Burma. It will thus be 
seen that the special provision by 
nomination partakes of the character in 
some cases of general (communal) con¬ 
stituencies and in others of special 
constituencies. It is made in cases in 
which the nature of the interest or com¬ 
munity in question is such as ^o make 
the provision of electoral facilities 
difficult or impossible. In Madras and 
Bombay twenty-eight and «ix seats 
respectively in certain plural-member 
non-Mahomedan constituencies are 
reserved for non-Brahmins by an arrange¬ 
ment which ensures that, if there is a 
non-Brahmin candidate for one these 
seats, he secures it whatever his position 
at the poll. 

Those are the electoral arrangements 
which resulted from the attempt to put 
into force the Montagu-Chelmsford 
reforms under the best system possible at 
the present time. With regard to the 
statements of my noble friend Lord 
CJhelmsford and of Mr. Montagu, the 
noble Viscount has given a very garbled 
extract; that is to say, he took out one 
particular sentence of what they wrote. I 
am going to read to your Lordships what 
is practically the more important part of 
what they wrote, indicating the place 
whore the reservation which the noble 
Viscount made comes in. First of all they 
say, under a heading to the effect that 
communal electorates are opposed to the 
teaching of history : — 

y The crucial test to which, ae we con¬ 
ceive, ah prop^als should be brought is 
whether they will or will not help to carry 
India towards responsible government. . . . 
But when consider what responsible 
government implies and how it was 
developed in the world we cannot take this 
view. We find it in its earliest beginnings 
resting on an effective sense of the common 
interests, a bond compounded of community 
of race, religion suid language.” 

The noble Viscount quoted me as saying 
—and I am much obliged to him for 
quoting it, for it will save me the trouble 
—that one , of the great difficulties of 
establishing democracy in India was that 


I the community was so divided by 
I divergent racial and temperamental 
interests, and Hie Majesty s Government 
did not believe that until those divergent 
interests and temperaments had been con¬ 
solidated into a common public purpose 
you could have stable institutions in 
India. That he quoted from me, and I am 
obliged to him for doing so. 

The Report continued : — 

” In the earlier form which it assumed in 
Europe it appeared only when the toritorial 
principle had vanquished the tribal prin¬ 
ciple, and blood and religion had ceased to 
assert a rival claim with the State to a 
citizen’s allegiance; and throughout its de¬ 
velopment in Western countries, even in 
cases where special reasons to the contrary 
wore present, it has rested consistently on 
the same root principle. . . . We conclude 
unhesitatingly that the history of self- 
government among the nations who de¬ 
veloped it, and spread it through the world 
ifi decisively against the admission by the 
State of any divided allegiance; against the 
State’s arranging its members in any way 
which encourages them to think of ohem- 
selves primarily as citizens of any smaller 
unit than itself. 

” Indian lovers of their country would be 
the first to admit that India generally h^ 
not yet acquired the citizen spirit, and if 
we are leally to lead her to self-govern¬ 
ment, we must do all that we possibly can 
to call it forth in her people. Division by 
creeds and classes means the creation of 
political camps organised against each other, 
and teaches men to think as partisans and 
not as citizens; and it is difficult to see how 
the change from this system to national 
representation is ever to occur. The British 
(Government is often accused of dividing 
men in order to govern them. But if it 
unnecessarily divides them at the very 
moment when it professes to start them on 
the road to governing themselves, it will 
find it difficult to meet the charge of being 
hypocritical or .short sighted. 

** There is another important point. A 
Diinority which is given special representa¬ 
tion owing to its weak and backward state, 
18 positively encouraged to settle down into 
a tiling of satisfied security ; it is under 
no inducement to educate and qualify itself 
to make good the ground which it has lost 
compared with the stronger majority. On 
the other hand, the latter will be tempted 
to feel that they have done all they need do 
for their w^eaker fellow countrymen and that 
Ihey are free to use their power for their 
own purposes. The give-and-take which is 
the essence of political life is lacking. 
There is no inducement to the one side to 
forbear, or to the other to exert itself. ’The 
communal system stereotypes existing 
relations. 

We regard any system of communal 
eieotorateii, therefore, as a very serious 
hindranoe to the development of the self- 
governing principle. The evils of any 
extension of the system aye plain . . . 
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Then the writers of the Eeport refer 
to the fact that communal representation 
had been necessarily granted to the 
Moslems, and that there was no question 
of recommending its being withdrawn. 
They also went on to say that communal 
representations of the Sikhs was 
suggested. The Report goes on : 

“ At the same time we must face the 
hard facts. The Mahomed a n« were given 
special representation with separate elector¬ 
ates in 1909. ... We have been pressed to 
extend the concession to other communities. 
Some have based their claim on their back¬ 
ward, others on their advanced condition. 
Thus the Sikhs in the Punjab, tho non- 
Brahmins in Madras (although in that 
Presidencv these actually constitute a 
majority)* the Indian Christians, the Anglo- 
Indians, the Europeans, and the Lin gay at 
community in Bombay have all asked for 
communal representation. The large land¬ 
owning classes also generally desire repre¬ 
sentation in an electorate of their own. . . . 
Any general extension of the communal 
system, however, would only encourage still 
further demands, and would in our 
deliberate opinion be fatal to that develop¬ 
ment of representation upon a national 
basis in which alone a system of responsible 
government can possibly be rooted. 

A very able and distinguished Com¬ 
mittee was appointed on that Report 
under the Chairmanship of Lord South- 
borough, to make recommendations with 
regard to the franchise and electoral dis¬ 
tricts. They were appointed to advise on 
arranging a system of representation, and 
this is what they say : — 

“ The Joint Report recognises the neces¬ 
sity for the communal representation of 
Mahomedane in Provinces where they do 
not form a majority of electors. The 
evidence received by us and the opinions of 
local Grovemments concerned were almost 
unanimous in favour of this course. In the 
Punjab we have recommended a separate 
electoral roll and separate constituencies for 
the Sikhs. The other communities for which 
we recommend separate communal elec¬ 
torates are Indian Christians, Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians. ... In recommending 
communal representation for these and other 
communities, we have done so in the hope 
that it will be possible at no very distant 
date to merge all communities into one 
general electorate.’^ 

Those are the recommendations of Lord 
Southborough’s Committee. Not, as the 
Daily Telegraph puts it, the recommenda¬ 
tions of regrettable doctrinaires, but of 
sober English and Indian opinion, public 
officials and statesmen of long experience. 
Their opinion coincides exactly with 
my own. 

-tord Olivier, 


Then there is the Government of India's 
Despatch on the above Report, No. 4, 
dated April 23, 1919, and it is as follows 

“ In the event, communal electorates are 
now proposed not only for Moslems every¬ 
where and for Sikhs in the Punjab, but also 
for Indian Christians in Madras, Anglo- 
Indians in Madras and Bengal and 
Europeans in the thi'ee Presidencies, ^ the 
Unit^ Provinces and Bihar and Orisea. 
We feel the objections of principle to the 
communal system as strongly as the authors 
of the Reforms Report but see no advantage 
at this stage in reiterating them. India is 
not prepared to take the first stops forward 
towards responsible government upon any 
other road. The road do=*s not lead directly 
to that goal, and we can only echo the hope 
expressed by the Committee that * it will 
bo possible at no very distant date to merge 
all communities in one general electorate.’ ” 

Now% I will read to your Lordships one 
or two extracts from speeches in Parlia¬ 
ment. In the House of Commons, during 
the debate in Committee on the Govern¬ 
ment of India Bill on December 3, 1919. 
Mr. Montagu said:— 

“ Nobody objects* more than I do to com¬ 
munal representation. J belu'vo it to be a 
great mistake, but tliore is one mistake 
which w'Oiild be greater and that is to get 
lyegi.slativew Councile in India that are not 
properly rejires^mtativo of all clas.ses; and 
if communal elections are provided for 
temporarily in order ie ensure that, I 
Imlieve they are well worth having.” 

Then, in the House of Lords, during the 
debate on the Second Reading of the 
Government of India Bill on 
December 12, 1919, Viscount Midleton 

said : — 

‘‘I do not suppose under any circum¬ 
stances in this country could it occur tnat 
we should be placed in the position in which 
the members of the Committee were placed, 
of having a remonstrance addressed to us 
most fervently, and continuously pressed 
borne, that wo should cany out the com¬ 
munal systmn representation, describe 
by Lord Sydenham, in such a way that 
although the iion-Brahmin popuSation in 
Madras is 27,000,000 and the Brahmin 
population 1,000,000 we should give quite a 
different representation to tho Brahmins, 
in order to preseiwe the great influence of 
the small minority. That is a state of 
affairs which shows that you have to deal 
with India in a different spirit from that 
in which you would deal with any electorate 
in this country. 

Again, in the House of Commons, during 
the debate on the Rules under the 
Government of India Act on July fS3, 
1920, Mr. Montagu said:— ^ 

‘‘I would welcome the disappearance of 
communal repreeentatiou in India, but it 
caai only be done at the roqueet of oom. 
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mujaity itself and at a far later stage of 
development.^^ 

Then Mr. Ormsby*Qoro said these words 
to the same effect; — 

«The vMt majority of the Indian 
Christians in Madras do for the present 
want t,his communal representation. I quite 
agree that the sooner wo can get rid of it 
in India altogether the better.” 

Finally, I oome to the noble Viscount. 

In the debate on the communal franchise 
in Kenya, on July 26, 1923, the noble 
Viscount spoke as follows: — 

** Let me allude to one or two points in 
the White Paper. My noble friend Lord 
Selborne made a most eloquent defence of 
the communal system. It was so eloquent 
and earnest that I thought that he, as 
Cliairman of the Joint Committee, must 
have been the author of it. I am sure it 
will interest him to know that, although 
that system in many ways has prevailed in 
India,’there is in the Assembly and in the 
Council of State a very strong feeling 
against it. 

** Although the noble Earl says it is an 
Indian invention they do not seem to be so 
proud of their own offspring. They say: 

* We do not look upon it as a great inven¬ 
tion. We think that where it can be 
avoided it should b<i avoided.’ ” 

I should have thought that I was entitled 
to quote what the noble Viscount said as 
e.videince of his own feelings, but I gather 
that he rather objects. 

Viscount PEEL: I w^as expressing 
there not my view. I was trying to ex¬ 
press in thi.s House the view prevailing in 
certain political circles in the Assembly 
and in the Council of State. I did not 
say it was my view. 

Lord OLIVIER: I am satisfied to leave 
it at that, and to say that that view' pre¬ 
vailed in the Council of State, in which 
case I cannot be accused of being ex¬ 
tremely subversive of the Indian Govern 
ment by saying that that is also my 
opinion. But, the noble Visoount having 
demurred to my quoting him, on the 
ground that he was speaking of Kenya, I 
will not press that argument. 

Those, then, are the views of the 
Government of India in Council, of 
high Government officials, and of mem¬ 
bers of all Parties in this country, to the 
effect that the communal system of repre¬ 
sentation is antagonistic to the progress 
of democratic institutions. As I said, 
not everybody appears to understand 
w]lxat ihe word antagonistic ” means. 
It mans that it militates against the 
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progress of democratic institutions. 
That appears to be an obvious truism, 
and I do not believe there is anybody in 
this House who has given any attention 
to political philosophy who would for a 
moment question it, or would attempt to 
traverse the very strong arguments that 
were put forward in the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report to that effect, all of 
which I have not read. It must be a 
political truism that to have a mosaic of 
communal constituencies, all of which are 
exacerbating their own differences, is 
antagonistic to the progress of demo¬ 
cratic institutions; and no possible 
exception can be taken to that. 

I want to refer to some of the comments 
that have been made upon thfs letter of 
mine, because I think the attitude which 
has been taken up towards this episode 
evidences a temper and a habit of judg¬ 
ment which are extremely antagonistic to 
the public interest, and I want to com¬ 
ment upon it rather freely. We get first 
this statement in a telegram from 
Paicutta: 

“ The fear that the Labour Government, 
despite the assurances to the contrary which 
have been given in statements in Parlia¬ 
ment, is inclined to seek a compromise with 
the Indian extremists is likely to be in¬ 
creased by the wording of a remarkable 
letter which has been received-” 

Then the letter is quoted, and this 
ominous paragraph follows: 

“ The Secretary of State’s explanation as 
to how he reconciles these sentiments with 
his recent public pronouncements, is 
awaited with eager interest in India.” 

I have pointed out already that this letter 
is exactly in accordance with what I 
stated in your Lordships^ House. 

Another paper says this ; 

“ An extraordinary story circulated by an 
Indian news agency last night purporting to 
quote a letter from Lord Olivier to Mr. S. 
Satyannirti, the well-known Swarajist and 
member of the Madras Legislative Council, 
was temporarily suppressed by the papers 
here in response to a request from the 
issuing agency.” 

You observe the way in which a news¬ 
paper sensation is being worked up. The 
next day the following telegram 
appeared: 

** The alacrity with which Mr. S. 
Satyamurti, the Swarajist memiber of tlie 
Madras Legislative Council, agreed to accept 
full responsibility for the publication of Lord 
Olivier’s letter is a strone pieco of evidence 
favouring the widely held opinion in India 
that the Secretary or State has been trapped 
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into It carefully prepared plot 4)y the 
Svitrajists. ... To say that Lord 
Olivier^s letter, though carefully worded, is 
regarded here as a grave error of judgment, 
is putting the case very mildly, and it is 
felt that some official pronouncement is 
called for immediately.” 

My official pronounwment would be that 
His Majesty’s Government consider that 
improved contact and understanding 
between the Government and the Swaraj 
and other advanced Parties in India is 
not only desirable, but that the Viceroy 
is considering with His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment the best means by which that con¬ 
tact can be established, and is taking 
means towards that end. Also, I am of 
opinion that communal representative 
institutions are antagonistic to the pro¬ 
gress of sound democracy. That is the 
statement which I have to make. 

The newspaper quotes from the States- 
mari: 

Private advices from England indicate 
that a determined attempt is being made t*:> 
stampede public opinion and the Labour 
Government into a hasty, ill-considered 
action with regard to the reforms. Among 
other points upon which these attacks are 
converging is the question of communal 
repr^entation, to which the extremist 
politicians and, to some extent, the Hindus, 
are generally opposed because they consider 
the earmarking of certain constituencies for 
cer^in communities is likely to prejudice 

their interests.It is evident from 

Lord Olivier’s letter that the politicians W'ho 
are now pressing the claims of India to a 
fuller measure or autonomy have ^placed the 
communal system in the forefront of their 
case and it is only too clear that they re¬ 
ceive a sympathetic hearing. Unless, there¬ 
fore, wise counsels prevail, there is reason 
to fear that the proposed amendment to the 
Government of India Act will force India a 
long step further on the path towards 
tyranny. . . . India, alas I seems doomed 
to suffer from the dreams of the doc¬ 
trinaire ”— 

such as the noble Lord, Lord South- 
borough, and the Council of India and 
Lord Chelmsford— 

“ and it is a grave disappointment to learn 
that a man of Lord Olivier’s experience is 
powerless to shake himself free from the 
influence of preconceived opinion,” 

The whole of that is a mare’s nest, so far, 
at any rate, m either I myself or, so far 
as I am aware, any members of the Gov¬ 
ernment are concerned. 

I have had conversations, as it was 
proper for me to do, with the representa¬ 
tives of all shades of opinion in India, 
beginning with ex-Qove^ors, members of 
the European oonununi^y^ members of the 

Lord Olivier. 


mercantile community, Indians of almost 
all shades of opinion, including Mr. 
Rangacbariar, who is now on an official 
mission to this country, deputed by the 
Government of India, and Mr. Sastri, a 
member of the Liberal Party. Ouriously 
enough, I had myself, without having been 
previously entrapped,” expressed that 
view to Mr. Satyamurti, but not a single 
one of any of the Indians who have spoken 
to me has as much as raised or mentioned 
the question of commuunal representation, 
except Mr. Sastri, who criticised it in 
respect of its operation in Madras. 
Mr. Sastri has made to me no official 
representations on behalf of the Inde¬ 
pendent Party which he represents. I 
understand that the Independent Party 
propose at a later date to approach the 
Prime Minister or myself by a deputation 
to put before us their views. But. there 
has been no shadow of an indication on 
the part of these deeply-plotting 

Swarajists in England, or India, or else¬ 
where, so far, that they want to stampede 
the Labour Government or to entrap 
them into any kind of promise that they 
are going to abolish the communal 

representation, and if the noble Viscount 
wants any assurance from me that His 
Majesty’s Government have not taken 
into consideration for a moment up to 
the present the question of any modifica¬ 
tion of the communal representation he 
has it, and he has no ground w'hatevor for 
assuming from anything that I wrote in 
my letter that either His Majesty’s 

Government or I had any intention of 
doing so. 

I will go on now with a few more of 
these choice extracts. The determined 
effort to stampede is again referred to. 
Then there is a further comment— 

‘‘ While the official statement from London 
that Lord Olivier’s letter to Mr. Satyamurti 
contained nothing that the Secretary of 
State had not already said, may be literally 
accurate ”— 

That statement was made by Mr. 
Richards in Parliament in reply to a 
Question, and it had my authority. The 
letter was not written with a desire for 
it to be published^ and the lett;er con¬ 
tained nothing, as J said, that 1 have 
not already given expression to. This 
comment, however, is made-— 

While the official 8tateme|^nt . , , that 
Lord Oliviof’s letter . . . contained nothing 
that the Secretary of State had not 
already said, may be literally accurate^ 
his expression of desire lor closer contiM^t 
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with the Swaraj Party, hein^ made 
to a notoriously anti-British politician, is 
a big advance on Mr. Richards^ House of 
Oommons statement of April 16 that the 
Government desired to establish contact with 
those Indians who were prepared to 
co-operate/' 

THiat brings me really to the close of what 
I wanted to say. These Press extracts, 
culminating in that statement that I had 
expressed the desire for closer contact 
with a notoriously anti-British politician, 
indicate throughout the temper in which 
the Party in India who resist all progress 
habitually approach these matters. That 
is a very mischievous temper. I have no 
ground whatever, and I do not suppose 
that anybody has any ground whatever, 
for saying that Mr. Satyaraurti is an 
anti-British politician. His letter to me 
contradicts it. He says that he is not 
an anti-British politician. He desires to 
maintain the union and association of 
India with Great Britain. 

Viscount PEEL: I did not say so. 

Lord OLIVIER: The noble Viscount 
did not, but this is the quotation from a 
Calcutta correspondent and the whole of 
this Press stunt ” is inspired, it is per¬ 
fectly clear, by what one may call a sup¬ 
pressed complex of suspicion, first of all, 
of the Labour Government and, secondly, 
of that particular Party in Indian polities 
who are called the Swarajiets. That is to 
say, it is immediately assumed that when 
the Labour Party come into office they 
are prepared to be stampeded, and it is 
immediately assumed that the Swarajists 
are prepared to entrap and stampede 
them. It is also indicated that it is some¬ 
thing disloyal or improper or strange on 
the part of the Secretary of State that 
he should address a civil letter to an 
elected politician. You have that sort of 
feeling reflected in the supplementary 
Questions that were asked in the House 
of Commons the other evening. 

LieuL-Colonel Howard-Bury asked this 
supplementary Question— 

‘Ms this an example of the now methods 
of the Government for communicating 
Cabinet decisions to the people of India? 

A frivolous question! Then Viscount 
OuTison asked*— 

‘‘ Are we to understand that the Govern¬ 
ment view with approval the action of the 
Secretary of State m communicating direct 
with this extremist leader in India? ” 

I woAder in w|^t sort of political world 
I living wben that kind of question 


can be put in all seriousness in the House 
of Commons of this country. Because a 
man happens to be a member of the 
Cabinet be is not to writ© such a civil 
letter as I wrote to a man who is a 
representative, and a constitutionally 
appointed representative, of a consider¬ 
able Party in India! 

The Swaraj Party, the Home Rule 
Party, are, as I have said, the most ^ 
advanced cohort of the entire Indian 
national movement. They have at present 
a considerable majority in two or three 
of the Councils, and altogether they have 
the strongest representation of any 
political Party in the Councils and in 
the Assembly in India. They have a con¬ 
stitutional position and a constitutional 
right to be recognised as enjoying the 
privileges, the confidence and the credit 
attaching to th^ir constitutional position 
which your Lordships have created for 
them. You have no business whatever to 
say that any one should have any more 
prejudice against a Swarajist than 
against a Moderate, or an Independeno 
or a Liberal. They are all of them 
elected representatives in their various 
Councils, and they are entitled to be 
regarded without prejudice either by the 
Government of India or by the Govern¬ 
ment of this country. I repudiate 
imtirely the theory that because the 
Swarajists are giving the Government of 
India a certain amount of trouble, as I 
have said, because they are pursuing 
their perfectly constitutional aim in what 
we consider to be a factious and mistaken 
manner, they are to be regarded as a kind 
of political outeastes and as antagonists 
and enemies of Great Britain, and that 
we are to be asked: ‘‘ Why do you write 
civilly to these people ? If you write 
civilly to'them you at once discourage 
the Moderates and the Independents who 
would be your backers.^’ 

We desire, by arriving at an under¬ 
standing with all Parties, to get as much 
backing as we oan on all political ques¬ 
tions from all Parties, and we have said 
that again and again. I have said it 
in this House, and my right hon. 
friend has said it in another place. It 
is not the fact that the Swa*raj Party 
are at the present time entirely non-co¬ 
operating. At the present moment there 
is being discussed in the Legislative 
Assembly in India a Tariff Bill for the 
protection of steel. That was referred 
by the Assembly to a Select Committee. 
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That Select Committee included members 
of the Swaraj Party. Those members of 
the Swaraj Party are dealing with it 
without any prejudice, simply on its 
merits as a political question. They are 
not saying: This is a Bill of the 

Government of India and we are going 
to hamper it and to sabotage it.’’ They 
are dealing with it on its merits. That 
is an advance, at any rate, to that kind 
of oo-operation which the Swarajists can 
pecpfectly well undertake without in the 
slightest degree prejudicing their 
political programme, and in my opinion 
they will very much strengthen their 
chance of advancing towards that pro¬ 
gramme by adopting that line of action. 
I do most entirely protest against the 
attitude which is too often taken up, and 
I am sorry to say I see it in some of the 
Reports which I get from the Government 
of India, regarding the Swaraj Party, 
simply because of their constitutional 
agitation, as being persons who are to be 
discriminated against as distinguished 
from other politicians. 

On February 26 the noble Marquess, 
Lord Curzon, made a comment upon one 
of the matters to which I referred-- 
namely, the handling by the Government 
of India of the Jaito disturbance, and 
he expressed very boldly the opinion 
that there must have been regrettable 
mismanagement somewhere to have 
brought about a state of affairs in which 
you have bodies of Sikh fanatics march¬ 
ing about the country,” and so on. That 
is the sort of criticism of the Government 
of India which, if I had made it, would 
have meant at once a tremendous attack 
upon me for belittling the Government 
of India. 

The Marquess CURZON or KEDLES- 
TON: I said that there must have been 
mismanagement somewhere. I did not 
attack the Government of India. I did not 
attack anybody. I alluded to a deplorable 
situation, to a state of affairs which has 
grown up in India with the explanation 
of which I was not acquainted, but 
which, evidently, did indicate some gross 
mismanagement on the part of some 
persons. Then the noble Lord gets up 
and says I am makiqg an attack on the 
Government of India. 

Lord OLIVIER: I do not think I used 
the word ” attack.” The noble Marquess 
said there muat have been grave mis 
management aemewhere. Who was 
Lord OUinor» 


sponsible for managing the affair if not 
the Government of India ? The noble 
Marquess went on to say that he thought 
things would be put right when we got 
Sir Malcolm Hailey as Governor of the 
Punjab. If he could manage it right, 
who could manage it wrong 1 The noble 
Marquess said that he made no direct 
attack. No, he made a criticism. When 
I want to steal a horse I shall get the 
noble Marquess to do it, and I shall turn 
my back to the hedge carefully. I should 
not have dared to say so much in dis¬ 
paragement of the management of India 
as the noble Marquess clearly and 
definitely said in those words. 

f I say this further, that I, unfortunately, 
see in the reports which I receive from 
districts and otherwise that there is a 
constant tendency on the part of officers 
of the Government rather to hold them¬ 
selves justified in regarding the Swarajists 
as treasonable persons and to treat them 
in a somewhat objectionable manner, 
subjecting them to pin-pricks, to dis¬ 
paragement, and' special treatment, 
regarding the Swarajist Party as we used 
to regard the Homo Rule Party in 
Ireland, a Party with which no respect¬ 
able politician could possibly associate or 
have anything to do. That is unfortunate. 
This Press stunt,” which has come from 
Calcutta and elsewhere, is an indication 
of the miserable temper of supposing that 
the Swarajists are traitorous people, that 
they are worse than other politicians, and 
want to entrap and bamboozle the Secre¬ 
tary of State and the Labour Party, as if 
the Labour Party were capable of being 
stampeded by them. The policy of the 
Labour Party has been stated to your 
Lordships’ House, and it is proceeding. 

Having regard to the complaints that 
have been made as to the working of the 
present Constitution in India, the 
Government of India has established a 
Committee with a view to finding out 
what amendments, if any, are required in 
the Act by rules or otherwise. First of all, 
that Committee was appointed as an 
official Committee. It has now been 
enlarged, and I have given the noble 
Viscount the reference to it. Only yes¬ 
terday tho Government of India pro¬ 
ceeded on these lines which I indicated 
that His Majesty’s Government would 
glad that they should proc^d, and are 
adding unofficial members to that Oom^ 
mittee with a view to seeing whether we 
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ghall receive from unofficial criticft repre¬ 
sentations with regard to the working of 
the (Government of India Act. That is an 
advance towards greater and better con¬ 
tact, and if, by perhaps harmless letters 
and such harmless correspondence as 
has passed between myself and Mr. 
Satyamurti, any kind of better contact 
or understanding can be established be¬ 
tween ourselves and those advanced poli¬ 
ticians in India, I shall be exceedingly 
glad, and I shall not for a moment be 
ashamed of what I have done. 

I do hope that no one of your Lordships 
who is to follow me will say that you have 
received any relief or satisfaction from 
what I have told you. What I have told 
you with regard to the policy of His 
Majesty’s Government has been told you 
already. The policy of His Majesty’s 
Government has not been altered or 
modified or departed from. I must say 
that, on the whole, I am grateful to the 
noble Viscount for having given me this 
opportunity of expressing myself on the 
subject and of making this protest. I 
beg him to believe that, while I should 
myself have considered it too trivial a 
matter for so serious notice to be taken 
of it, I am not at all sure that it has not 
been, on the whole, in the public interest 
that some discussion should have taken 
place. 

The Makqukss CURZON of KEDLES- 
TON: My Lords, I do not think 
the speech which the noble Lord, the 
Secretary of State for India, has just 
delivered is one of which, if he reads it 
in print to-morrow morning, he will have 
any particular occasion to be proud. Of 
one thing I am sure he has not convinced 
your Lordships, and that is that this 
matter is as trivial as he led your Lord- 
ships to think, and that, to quote the 
words with which he opened, it was quite 
unworthy of the attention of your Lord- 
ships' House. If that were his view he 
would not have spent fifty-five minutes 
in attempting to demonstrate the con¬ 
trary. He evidently regarded it, as a 
matter of very serious importance, so 
important indeed that, having dealt with 
tftie charge, to which matter I will confine 
myeelf, h» thought it necessary to attach 
to bis argument a discussion of almost 
ever^ b^er aspect of the Indian question, 
and to indulge in observations with refer- 
to the political position in India, 


and to those who criticised him, and so 
on, the greater part of which was wholly 
irrelevant to the comparatively narrow, 
though important, point that was raised 
by my noble friend Lord Peel. 

The chief reflection that was borne In 
upon me as I listened to the rambling 
remarks of the noble Lord was this, that 
His Majesty’s Ministers are really the 
most inexperienced, the most ignorant, 
and the most sensitive body of men who 
ever sat upon that Bench. They make the 
most astonishing speeches, and are sur¬ 
prised when they are asked to explain 
them. But whatever you may think of 
their speeches, their letters are positively 
amazing. We never know from day to 
day with what new situation we are 
going to be confronted. One day it is the 
Home Secretary who, although a poli¬ 
tician of some experience, plunges un j 
asked into the maelstrom of European! 
politics, and has to be disowned by his 
chief. The same Home Secretary, only 
during the last week, has made another 
divagation into the field of South African 
politics. Subordinate members of the 
Ministry cannot keep quiet for a week. 
Now the noble Lord, whom I have hitherto 
regarded as a rather quiet and stable sort 
of person, seems to me to be the worst 
offender. And the worst part of it is, 
is wholly unconscious of his error, and has 
spent the greater part of an hour this 
aiternoon in pointing out to your Lord- 
ships’ House that he is a most innocent 
person, and that everybody else in the 
world is carrying on a stunt,” to use his 
classic phrase, of which he himself 
especially is the quite unmerited victim. 

Let us deal with the case. The noble 
Lord has written a h tter. The terms of 
that letter were read by my noble friend. 
What is the defence of the noble Lord in 
reply 1 He says, in the first place, that his 
letter was written to a highly respect¬ 
able Indian politician who was a friend 
of Mr. Montagu’s. I do not desire to say 
one word against the gentleman referred 
to. He seems to me, if I may say so, to 
have been, on the evidence of the noble 
Lord, an exceedingly shrewd person, and 
to know pretty well the sort of conditions 
under which Labour Ministers can be 
approached. He said, in the first place, 
that he was aware of the limitations 
under which a Labour Government rests. 
He did not know how easy a Labour 
Government finds it to relax those limita- 
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tioQB, at any rat© in speech and in letters. 
H© said, in th© second place, that ho was 
expecting some sort of gesture—right 
gesture ” I think the phrase was—from 
His Majesty's advisers. 

Now we will take th© gesture itself. 
The noble Lord seemed to think it was an 
adequate defence to say that when a civil 
commu'nioation is sent to him he ought 
to return a civil reply—a civil and frank 
reply. I do th© noble Lord the justice 
of believing that he is incapable of 
returning any other reply. But this is 
not a case of the ordinary exchange of 
civil letters between a correspondent and 
a gentleman who chooses to address him 
in England. This is the case of corre¬ 
spondence between an Indian politician 
of admittedly advanced views and a 
Secretary of State. The noble Lord 
then says, in self-defence, that all he 
expressed was an innocent and a 
philosophical opinion. I agree with the 
nobl© Lord as to his innocence. It is 
almost incredible. But as for his philo¬ 
sophy it is not the business of Secretaries 
of State to be philosophers. If the noble 
Lord desires to make philosophical state¬ 
ments about Indian politics lei him do 
it in the silence of his own chamber. Do 
not let him do it in letters which are 
published to the world. Indian Secre¬ 
taries of State are not abstract persons 
w'ho can indulge in abstract generalities 
They are concrete individuals charged 
with great responsibilities whose words 
are circulated throughout India and 
whose opinions carry an importance which 
the noble Lord seemed quite unable to 
appreciate. 

The third defence which the noble Lord 
offered for his action was that he was 
merely expressing in his letter opinions 
to which he had already given utterance 
m your Lordships' House. That is not 
80 . I do not say anything about 
the first part of th© letter, his 
general sympathy with Swarajist aims, 
ibccause I have not sufficient time in 
which to deal with it. But the second 
part of the letter, which is the real 
gravamen of the charge brought by my 
noble friend—namely, that ** the mainteu- 
ance of the communal system is antagon-* 
istic to the possibility of any proper 
working of democratic institutions 
India "—^is certainly not what the noble 
Lord has said on previous occasions, and 
it is a point of view which: he admitted 
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in the concluding sentences of his speech 
is not shared as regards action by the 
Government of India or even by His 
Majesty's Government at home. 

Why is it that a statement by the noble 
Lord, even couched in abstract and 
philosophic form, upon this question is 
unwise ‘i 1 think I would put it as follows. 
In the first place, it can only produce, 
and it has already produced as is obvious 
from the quotations which the noble Lord 
gave, considerable excitement and unrest 
in India. He seemed to confine himself 
to the disparaging remarks about himself 
that have emanated from the European 
Press. I do not attach any particular 
importance to them. What I look to are 
the sentiments that have been expressed 
by those communities in India whose 
security consists in the retention of the 
communal system. I look to the feelings 
of Mahomedans, to whom the noble 
Viscount called attention, and such hi- 
dications as I see lead me to think that 
the Mahomedans in India are gravely I 
alarmed at the suggestion that the I 
Secretary of State for India disapproves I 
altogether of that which they regard as| 
the main safeguard of their interests and 
the individuality of their community. 

Take again the Sikhs. The noble Lord 
was quite angry that I had indicated that 
the recent agitation in the Sikh com¬ 
munity was due to mismanagement some¬ 
where. I do not desire to pursue that 
point, but he will agree that the one thing 
we want as regards the Sikhs is to get 
them back into th© condition of content¬ 
ment and loyalty which up to a few years 
ago they had observed. If you indicate to 
them that the Secretary of State is op¬ 
posed to the communal system without 
which they will be submerged and their 
voice extinguished, you are going a long 
way to exaggerate the feelings of distrust 
that unhappily already exist axnong that 
important community. 

There is also the point made by the 
noble Viscount behind me. Did the noble 
Lord consider, in making that declarer 
tion, whether the announcement at the 
present time would be aoceptable to the 
Government of India and whether it 
would strengthen their bands? Did hJi 
consider whether it was consistent with 
th© general lines of policy we have been 
pursuing ever since the Montagu-Ohdms- 
ford EepcMrt to<dc: the shape of legislation^ 
which was . passed by your I^rdshipe’ 
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House. The noble Lord comforts himself 
by the statement that it is merely the legi¬ 
timate expression of opinion to say that 
the maintenance of the communail 
system is antagonistic to the possibility;! 
of any proper working of democratic in-| 
stitutions in India.’’ Why should thd 
noble Lord set himself up as a judge of» 
what is the proper working of democratic 
institutions in India ? 

Lord OLIVIER: I was humbly follow¬ 
ing a large number of better qualified 
judges. 

The Marqubss CURZON of KEDLES- 
TON: Then my remarks are not applic¬ 
able to the noble Lord alone. Why should 
ajiy one lay down, of a population of 320 
millions, split asunder by every diversity 
of race, religion, language and creed, that 
the communal system, introduced by His 
Majesty’s Gk)vernment themselves, is 
inconsistent with the development of 
democratic institutione 1 And are you 
quite certain that the democratic institu¬ 
tions of which you speak, and the 
principles which you are advocating, are 
suitable to the peoples of India at alU 
Are we wise here in laying it down that 
because we in Western countries, with 
centuries of development and experience 
behind us, have arrived at certain broad 
principles and conclusions, we are there¬ 
fore justified in laying them down for, or 
offering them to, all the diversified com¬ 
munities of Indial The answer, of 
course, is contained in the very document 
which the noble Lord quoted. To justify 
himself he referred to the Report signed 
by Mr. Montagu and Viscount Chelmsford, 
and ho read from that Report passages 
containing a metaphysical discussion of 
what responsible self-government really 
means, or ought to mean. I have read 
those passages also. From whom they 
emanated I have no idea, but I can 
hardly believe that they represent the 
views of 60 sensible a man as Lord 
Chelmsford. They are written in a 
general philosophical and abstract way. 

But after paying this lip service to the 
real meaning of democracy, what did the 
Montagu-Ohelmsford Report go on to do 1 
It went on at once to provide for the 
creation and maintenance of the very 
comndunal system which, in theory, they 
denounced, and which the noble Lord 
himself proceeded to explain to your Lord¬ 
ship/ Bi« ^Oeoh was the most powerful 
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vindication of the communal system in 
India that could he desired. What did 
he tell us 1 He said not merely do 
Mahomedana in India require for their 
due representation to have a system of 
special representation of their own, not 
merely is it necessary for the Sikhs to 
have an opportunity to have it too, but 
you have to provide it by the creation 
of special electorates and nominations 
for such sections of the community 
aa the planters, the Anglo-Indians, the 
great landowners, the miners—I might 
indefinitely extend the list quoted by the 
noble Lord. Therefore, he himself 
showed that the Government, which is the 
author of these reforms which he is 
defending and desires to extend, finds 
itself unable to act up to its abstract 
principlee and is compelled in prcuctice to 
introduce as the whole basis of representa¬ 
tion in India a system which he dislikes. 

That is the position, and I confess that 
the action of the Secretary of State, from 
which, as he has told us, he is not going 
to depart, and from which the Govern¬ 
ment of which he is a member dare not 
depart—the action of a Secretary of State 
who, in an incautious letter to a pro¬ 
minent politician in India, says that he 
personally dislikes the system thus 
administered and would like to see it 
abolished, and that it is not compatible 
with the principles which he and his col¬ 
leagues avow—is not only indiscreet, but 
18 deserving of the gravest condenmation 
at the hands of your Lordships’ House. I 
promised I would be short in my observa^ 
tions, and I will not pursue the matter. 

I regret that the noble Lord thought it 
necessary in the latter part of his 
observations to think that he is the victim 
of some special and malignant misrepre 
^ntation or attack at the hands either o f 
tHe European community in Inciia or of 
any filMJy Uf Uplfiibn in this country.^ 
That is very far from being the case. 

Lord OLIVIER: I did not refer to 
myself personally, but to the Labour 
Party. 

The Marqukbs CURZON of KEDLES- 
TON: I think the noble Lord did signal 
out the attacks which have been made 
upon him personally in newspapers in 
India, but, whether he was referring to 
himself or to the Labour Party, I would 
ask him to disabuse himself of that idea. 
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Loe» OLIVIER: The suggestion was 
that the Labour Party had been 
stampeded. 

The Marquess CURZON of KEDLES- 
TON: I think the noble Lord has really 
shown undue sensitiveness upon that 
point. In this House, certainly, every 
consideration has been shown to him on 
every occasion when he has addressed 
your Lordships. I would beg him, there¬ 
fore, not to pursue that line of argument, 
and not to be surprised if incautious 
utterances of his call for the explanation 
for which the noble Viscount has asked 
to-night. 

It only remains for me, in conclusion, 
to take note of the fact, and to nail the 
point to the counter, that the noble Lord, 
although he has expressed these abstract 
views his own, has stated with even 
greater clearness that the Government of 
which he is a member has no intention of 
abolishing the communal system, that this 
pronouncement must not be taken as in¬ 
dicating any change of policy, that it was 
an utterance on his part, as we think, 
irresponsible, as he thinks innocent, and 
that no importance whatever must be 
attached to it. That it should require a 
reply of fifty-five minutes^ duration on the 
part of the noble Lord to demonstrate to 
the House that we need not attach any 
importance to that which he said is, I 
think, an extraordinary phenomenon, but 
at the same time I am prepared to accept 
it if only for the satisfactory nature of the 
general declaration with which he has 
furnished us. 

The lord SPEAKER (Earl Beau¬ 
champ) : Does the noble Viscount wish to 
press the Motion for Papers? 

Viscount PEEL: No, I will not ask for 
Papers. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

SUPERIOR CIVIL SERVICES 
COMMISSION. 

Viscount PEEL: My Lords, I beg to 
ask His Majesty^s Government whether 
the Indian Legislative Assembly will be 
aXorded an opportunity of discussing the 
recommendations of Viscount Lee of 
l^arebtixi's Commission on the Indian 
Services during the present short Session, 
in viaw of the fibot that no further sittings 


of that Assembly will be held until the 
month of September. 

I can deal with this Question, though 
it is important in substance, very shortly, 
but I musb in two or three sentences 
explain the reason why I put it down. 
On the occasion of the setting up of this 
Commission, I made a statement in the 
nature of a pledge as to the opportunity 
that might be afforded the Legislative 
Assembly in India to discuss this Report. 
It was a carefully guarded statement, 
and I think I ought perhaps to read to 
your Lordships the actual statement as 
it was made by the Home Member, Sir 
Malcolm Hailey, in the Legislative 
Assembly. He was speaking, I think, in 
March of this year, and he repeated a 
statement which he made in July. He 
said: 

In July last I said: ‘ We cannot here, 
either as an Assembly or ae a Government 
of India, limit the constitutional and statu¬ 
tory powers of the Secretary of State in 
this respect, and, if there are matters 
pressed upon him by the Royal Commission 
which require immediate orders, then it will 
be ne^sary to recognise his power to take 
a decision in advance of any discussHMi by 
the Assembly. For the rest, we shall be 
quite prepared to allow the Assembly an 
opportunity of discussing the main recom¬ 
mendations of the Royal Commission; we 
shall meet any views it may advance in dis¬ 
cussion in the usual way, and shall forward 
its recommendations to the Secretary of 
State.^ 

That is the (Quotation which Sir Malcolm 
Hailey gave from his own statement. 

He went on to say: 

** That was a formal declaration made in 
recognition of the constitutional powers of 
the Secretary of State. We cannot tie his 
hands, but I have no doubt that he will 
endeavour to allow full discussion here 
before any action is taken on the main 
recommendations of the Commission.’’ 

As the noble Lord, the Secretary of State 
for India, well knows, the Assembly is at 
present sitting, but the Session is, 1 
understand, likely to be a short one. No 
other Session is likely to b© called or take 
place until September, and I am anxious 
that the proposals mad© by Viscount Lee 
of Fareham and his Commission should, 
if possible, be discussed during the 
present Session. 

I will tell your Lordships why. It is 
obvious, afte^ the great despatch' with 
which Lord Lee and his colieagties have 
discharged their very difficult and eom^ 
plicated duties, that it Would be ver^r un^ 
fair to. expect the Secretary of Statf 
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W^lre talring <l^]ilo]ui upon Hhb 
of tbnt Commissiont until Septom* 
when the Aas^bly may have had ito 
difCuiMions. It would al8o» if I may say 
80 , be very unfortunate for the Services 
oonoerned, because, whatever the 
d^isions taken by the Secretary of State 
On this proposal, it is obvious that they 
should, in the interest of the Services, be 
taken as soon as possible, in order that 
the Services may know exactly where they 
stand. I was going to ask the noble Lord 
if the Government of India would not only 
place no obstacle in the way of, but do 
what they can to facilitate, a discussion 
on the Report of Lord Lee^s Commission 
taking place this Session. I should 
imagine that this would also be to some 
extent in their own interests, because any 
representations they may make upon it 
are likely to carry more weight when the 
Secretary of State is beginning to deal 
with those changes than when, in Septem¬ 
ber perhaps, he has already made up his 
mind and may have passed orders carrying 
out a great many decisions. I beg, there¬ 
fore, to ask him that specific Question. 


Lord OLIVIER: My Lords, it may be 
of interest to the noble Viscount if I read 
the text of the announcement which was 
made on behalf of the Government in both 
Houses of the Indian Legislature on 
May 28. It ran as follows: — 

** The Report of the Royal Commission 
on the Superior Services in India is now in 
the hands of hon. members. When they 
have had an opportunity of perusing it, 
they will no doubt observe that the recom¬ 
mendations of the Commission are unani¬ 
mous in all the main points. They cover a 
wide^ field, including Indianisation of the 
Services, the establishment of a Public 
Service Commission, the control by Minister^ 
of the Services, which the Report recom¬ 
mends should be recruited provincially in 
the future, and the remedy ot the g^ievance^ 
of the Services. I should point out to the 
House that the Report is of an urgent 
character, that its main recommendations 
are inter-dopendent and that this inter-de¬ 
pendence was the basis of its unanimity. 
The House has already been assured that 
tbe^Ckiverniiient propose to give an oppor¬ 
tunity to the hon. members of expressing 
their views, but they will no doubt under¬ 
stand that neither the Government of India 
nor t^e Sectary of State can suspend the 
cot^ider^ion of the Report in the mean¬ 
while, H(?wever, if, after the hon. members 
mv4 had an opportunity of examining the 
RephWfe,. there la any strong feeling in the 
in favour of a discussion during the 
Igtr Sesdbii, the Government will be 
t<r'ipva an q^ortunity for this, and 
oohifdar ,whaT ariung^ oould be 



that Ib, in the current Session, the May 
Session— 

** although, of course, it will not be possible 
for them to express their definite views at 
such short notice. The bon. members will 
understand that the Provincial Governments 
are vitally interested in many of the recom¬ 
mendations, and their views must be 
obtained. While the Government are 
anxious to obtain the general views of the 
Assembly at the earliest possible date, it 
may bo necessary for the S^retary of State 
to take decision on matters of urgency, and, 
in this connection, I must refer the House 
to what my predecessor said in July, 1928, 
and again in March, 1924. We cannot here, 
either as an Assembly or as a Government of 
India, limit the constitutional and statutory 
powers of the Secretary of State in this 
respect, and it there are matters pressed 
upon him by the Royal Commission which 
r<-qinre immediate orders, then it will be 
necessary to recognise his power to take a 
decision in advance of any discussion by the 
Assembly. For the rest, we shall be quite 
prepared to allow the Assembly au oppor¬ 
tunity of (lisciissiiig the main reccromend^ 
tions of the Royal Commission. We shall 
meet any views it may advance in discussion 
in the usual way and shall forward its 
recommendations to the Secretary of State. 

I take this opportunity of announcing that 
the ^cretary of State and the Government 
of India are of opinion that whatever 
I measures of relief recommended by the 
Commission may be finally sanctioned should 
have effect as recommended by the Com¬ 
mission from April 1, 1924.^’ 

I hope very much that the Viceroy may 
find it possible to dispose of the discus¬ 
sion of this Report in the Assembly which 
is now being held, and I have already 
pressed upon the Viceroy, as strongly as I 
can, my sense, and that of my Council, 
of the urgency of dealing with the matter 
as quickly as possible, in view of the con¬ 
siderations to which the Viceroy himself 
has called attention. I have no doubt 
whatever that Lord Reading will do all 
he can to secure the earliest possible ex¬ 
pression in a sufficient manner of the 
views of the Assembly. He knows the 
feeling of His Majesty’s Government 
upon the subject, and he will, subject to 
the obstacles standing in his way, be 
disposed to press forward the matter as 
quickly as possible. 

Thb Marquess CURZON of KEDLES- 
TON: My Lords, I will only say in a 
sentence that those who sit on this Bench 
have listened with satisfaction to the re¬ 
marks which have just fallen from the 
Secretary of State for India. I am glad 
to learn that not only are the Viceroy 
and the Government of India anxious 
to take this matter at once in India, 
but that those views are shared by the 
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ot Sta1» bimselt It is 
olbviotisly extremely desirable that the 
PAatt^r Aould be ta^en in band without 
^iay» both because of the nature of the 
.Beport and the great disadvantage of 
tatting the matter stand over till 
September, and also because, as the noble 
Ziord pointed out, there may be matters 
upon which the Government of India 
think it necessary to act without any 
delay at all. If so, how desirable it i^ 
that any discussion should take place 
soon. Further, in view of the lal^urs 
of the Commission, of which Lord 
Lee of Fareham was Chairman, and 
the urgent recommendations that the 
Report should be considered as a whole, 
that it should be treated and if possible 
accepted as a whole, and that the 
changes proposed should be initiated 
with as little delay as possible, it is only 
fair tq^y noble friend and his colleagues 
that so far as His Majesty’s Government 
can influence that course of affairs they 
shall do so. Therefore, we are gratified 
to learn that the Secretary of State for 
India will exert the whole of his 
influence in that direction. 
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Wetlnenday, Mh June, Tuesday, Uf July, 
rnid Monday, *7th July, 1924. 
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INDIA. 

Viscount PEEL had given Notice to 
call the attention of His Majesty’s Gov¬ 
ernment to the present situation in India; 
to ask for a full statement of policy; and 
to move for Papers. The noble Viscount 
saad: My Lords, your Lordships will 
, mye observed that I have put down this 
Motion about affairs in India in a rather 
.general form. The truth is that the ^Jif- 
ferent topics which I wish to bring bei^e 
your Lordships this afternoon are so 



cult to put a more speoifio 
order to get an ansorer irom uie 
inent. Let me state at onoe the 
points oh which I wish to address 
Lordships and on whidi 1 desire to elicdt» 
if I can, some information from the Qw- 
ernment as to their aotion. The first re* 
lates to the Report of the Commission 
presided over by Viscount Lee of 
Fareham; the second, broadly speaUng, 
is the situation in some of the Provinces 
at the present moment; and the third is 
what I may call the general constitutional 
situation, with special reference tp the 
Committee which the Secretary of State 
for India set up to deal with that matter. 

In dealing with the Report of Viscount 
Lee of Fareham’s Commission let me, 
first of all, thank him very warmly for 
having enabled me to carry out the 
pledge I gave. When I was instrumental 
in setting up the Commission to inquire 
into the superior Services in India I 
stated that 1 trusted the Commission 
would not be of a rambling or roaming 
nature, but that it would be thoroughly 
businesslike and bring its operations to 
an end in the shortest possible time. I 
am most grateful to the noble Viscount 
and his colleagues for the way in which 
they addressed themselves to their work, 
with such rapidity, industry and des¬ 
patch that they were able in the course 
of a few months in India to bring their 
laborious task to a termination. 

But there is something more to be said 
on that point. Your Lordships who have 
studied that Report will also observe 
the most significant thing about the 
Report and a most rare occurrence now¬ 
adays in connection with Commissions-^ 
that there is no Minority Report. The 
proposals of the Lee Commission were 
unanimous, and those who are familiar 
with the great difficulties of the case, the 
divergence of the views expressed, the 
variety of opinions and the vast number 
of Papers placed before that Commission, | 
will feel that the greatest credit is due 
to Viscount Lee of Fareham for having. 
steered the Commission to a Unanimofia ' 
goal and avoided all the quicksands op 
which it might have split. It would haVe 
reduced the Report, possibly^ to a use* 
less document if there had he^n a seri|s 
of divergent Reports on this sub^qti' I 
am most spratofm to him and hi$ daltT 
leagues tor the sense o| 
which % brought about tWt 
Reporfl 
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\ % <16 Tipi pfo}^o^& to go into tho detniU 
0 I tUat to-day* It really falls 

04^er three important heads. There is 
the quest! m of the increased ludianisa- 
tipn of some of the Services; the 
BrovinciaUsatioO of certain Services, 
when they come under the head of 
** Transferred Subjecte’^ and are dealt 
with by Ministers in the Provinces; and 
a number of extremely important pro¬ 
visions for the improvement of the 
financial provision for the Services in 
various ways, and the security of the 
Services. In connection with the ques¬ 
tion of security I lay the greatest stress 
upon the advice as to the provision of a 
covenant for those who enter subsequently 
into the Services and for the setting up 
of the Public Service Commission, which 
it is proposed should have considerable 
powers both as regards recruiting and the 
discipline nf the Services. I am sure our 
fellow-countrymen in India will pay great 
attention to those provisions which are 
intended to meet the medical needs of 
British officers in the Civil Services and 
their families. 


Unfortunately, it happens that there is 
a great deal of opinion in India at the 
present time which is rather averse from 
making proper financial provision for thebe 
Seiwicea, Partly, I think, it arises from 
the general tendency in India—I will 
twiy to under p a y , b u t n to o v ertheir 
IfSJSlirKSFvices or 

in business. There is a 
ing that Indians are-_idmajDeiLa nd thal if 
they haU*coi5p[etel^^ Services 

they would be able to procure those men 
on a less expensive basis. There is, of 
course, the desire that more posts should 
be filled by Indians themselves. But 
besides that there are, unfortunately, some 
elements in India which do not desire tc 
improve the position of these Services 
because they think that by their decay and 
the unwillingness of young men in this 
eountry to enter them the bond between 
tfete cofimtry and India might be definitely 
Weakened* 


Services in India have had a great 
de^I to |ittt with lately. There was, 
flr^ the lertible outburst of racial feeling 
in with the Gandhi agitation 

undotibtndly, diminished very mnch 
Oi life for ofilcials in these 
in the 

ijoti. Iteroovbr^ they feel. 
1^0 dneeHainty of theif 



future and the diminished opportunities 
they might have for service in India 
owing to constitutional changes and 
the rapid Indianisation of the Services to 
which they belong. It is to the great 
credit of these officials that no one has 
ever challenged the complete loyalty of 
the Services to the reforms or their deter¬ 
mination to carry them out to the utter¬ 
most, and work most faithfully and loyally 
for the reforms, even though they might 
bring about diminished opportunities for 
themselves. 

After all, we ought to realise how great 
these changes are. There is, first, the 
constantly moving process from being 
executive bodiee ruling policy to Civil 
Services in our sense of the word, where 
the Minister defines policy and the 
Ser\ ice carries it out. Moreover, they 
have seen, through increased Indianisa¬ 
tion, their chaiices of promotion and 
distinction being diminished in the 
future. This Report accelerates that 
Indianisation. Your Lordships will 
know that as regards the rapidity of 
Indianisation it considerably accelerates 
the process which was laid down under 
the arrangement in 1921, and, of course, 
the transfer of those Services which fall 
under the rule of the Provinces makes a 
considerable cut in the area over which 
the All-India Services will work* 
Coupled with all these difficulties there is 
also the financial problem from which 
these men are suffering. I am not going 
into the details but I hope Viscount Lee 
of Fareham, who is going to speak in the 
debate, will say something on that sub¬ 
ject. But the financial difficulties of 
these men at the present moment must be 
considered not alone in isolation but in 
combination with the general causes of 
disturbance to which I have alluded. 

What 1 feel is this—and this is one of 
the reasons why I desire to press upon 
the noble Lord opposite the necessity of 
putting this Report into execution as 
rapidly as possible—that the conditions in 
many of the Services are so grave thaL 
there is a fear that, if comfort is not\ 
brought to them and their position 1 
improved, there may be a considerable! 
exodus under the rules for taking proper-1 
tionate pensions, the rights to take which 1 
have been extended, I tbink, to the year | 
Your Lordships will readily realise 
that the^e retiremente have a very great 
influence tkpou public opinion here, and 

p s 
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tb»t the reports which are brought back 
by th© men who leave the Services in 
India necessarily have a great influence 
upon the young men who may be expected 
to go into those Services. Confidence 
must be restored, if ppssible. May I give 
an instance from my own knowledge? 
When I was at Balliol College, Oxford, 
that college was full of men who were 
going into the Services, and especially the 
Indian Civil Service. When I went down 
only last year to address them on some 
Indian subjects, I found, in that great 
college from which so many distinguished 
men have gone forth to govern India, that 
there were, I think, only two men who 
were then considering whether they 
should enter the Indian Civil Service. I 
need not remind your Lordshipe that you 
want more ability than ever and all the 
character that you can obtain from th(' 
young men who are going out to that 
work in the more arduous circumstances 
in which they will have to conduct their 
business in India. 

An opportunity was to have been given, 
as the Secretary of State very well knows, 
for the discussion of these proposals in 
the Assembly I very much regret that 
this opportunity was not taken during 
the recent Session. I understand that it 
was hoped that possibly a more favour¬ 
able opportunity would be taken in 
September, and the noble Lord has stated 
—indeed, I think he hae given a pledge— 
that he would not bring these proposals 
into action until that discussion had 
taken place. I must remind the Secre¬ 
tary of State of a matter which is, no 
doubt, present to his own mind, that the 
full responsibility for the protection of 
those Services rests upon the Secretary of 
State. It is a remarkable thing that this 
reeponsibility is reiterated in the Report 
of my noble friend Lord Lee, and that the 
Report advises that this protection and 
responsibility should still rest with the 
Secretary of State ae of yore. 

I am aware that these proposals must 
cost money. I believe the cost is 
estimated ai about one and a c|uarter 
crores of rupees. I am bound to say that, 
in looking through the Report, I thought 
thflrt the Commissioners had framed their 
advice with a very direct view to economy 
and with a very strict regard to the pro¬ 
mt financial situation in India, and that 
the proposals which they made for th^' 
general financial betterment of the Ser- 
Vi$00uni PssL 


I vicee were really almost the minimum 
that they could have advised. I am 
aware that it is not easy at the present 
time to find money in India for public 
Services, but I think your Lordships will 
agree with me that the proper payment 
and proper support of the Civil Service 
in any country should be a first charge 
upon the revenue, and cannot be post¬ 
poned to any other requirements. 

What I am going to ask the Secretary 
of State is this. I am going to ask him 
what he is doing at the present moment 
to clear the ground for the carrying out 
of the general proposals of the Report. I 
do not know whether I am wrong in say¬ 
ing that he is in general sympathy with 
them, but 1 think it should be added that 
I believe that all these proposals, with 
the exception perhaps of some that 
require Provincial legislation, could be 
carried out by Rules, and do not require 
legislation, so that the delays connected 
with legislation do not apply to them. I 
think it would be of great public advan¬ 
tage to those Services if a declaration 
could be made by the Secretary of State 
that he is doing all that he can, and as 
vigorously as he can, to frame Rules and 
to prepare to bring these proposals into 
shape. I think I am right in saying that, 
whatever financial decisions are arrived 
at, they will date back to April 1, and in 
that way, I believe, the members of the 
Services will not suffer. But, on the 
whole case, I cannot affect to deny to 
your Lordships how seViously I was 
impressed during the time that I was 
Secretary of State by the difficulties which 
those Services had to meet and by the 
great importance, in the interest of the 
Services, of good government in India 
and of providing the best men from here, 
that something should be done to alleviate 
and to strengthen their position. 

There is one point which I should like 
to mention, though it is outside the 
Report and was not considered by tho 
Commission which dealt vrith the 
superior Services, and that is the positioil 
of Europeans of British domicile in the 
Provincial Services, These men do not 
possess the advantages which were given 
to men in the superior Services- 1 
believe that, not only in the Govern- 
ment of India Despatch but also in 
recommendations of the^ Joint Oomf 
mittee, it was urged that they 
have the ^ame rights as r^garc^ 
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tionate pensions and other advantages as 
would* be given to members of the 
•uperior Services. But in 1921, when 
my predecessor was in office, these men 
were not included, and the reason stated, 

I think, in another place was that the 
Secretary of State had a closer degree of 
responsibility for the superior Services 
than for those who were engaged in the 
Provincial Services. No doubt that is 
true, but I think it ie rather a technical 
ground. It is not a ground at least 
that ought to appeal to Parliament, 
because, after all, the present position 
of these men was brought about by the 
direct action of Parliament in passing 
the Act of 1919, and, whatever the Secre¬ 
tary of State may say. Parliament 
cannot divest itself of its responsibility. 

I believe that this matter has recently 
been brought before the noble Lord 
opposite, and I trust that he will give it 
his most sympathetic consideration. 

The need for capable officials in the 
Civil Service has certainly not been 
lessened by the action of the non-co¬ 
operators in the Provinces. Your Lord- 
ships may remember that in the first 
Provincial Elections Mr. Gandhi had his 
way, and that those Elections were 
entirely boycotted by the non-co¬ 
oper ato re. Possibly one result of 

that was that, both in the Pro¬ 
vincial Councils and in the Assembly, 
a great deal of good work was done, 
and if those Indian politicians who 
are declaiming against the small amount 
of power and authority which they have 
been granted under the Act of 1919, would 
only look at some of the results of the 
useful legislation in the Provinces and the 
Assembly, I think they would be unable to 
deny that a great deal of liberty is 
accorded to them under that constitution. 
Then in these recent Elections, the second 
Elections since the Act, a different policy 
was followed. There the followers of Mr. 
Das prevaflsd over those of Mr. Gandhi, 
and non-co-operators went in considerable 
ntUpbers into these Councils and 
AHiemblies. Of course, they entered not 
for the purpose of assisting and carrying 
on administration, but for the purpose of 
bilinging havoc into the administration 
,and of destroying, so far as they could, 
all possibility of government in those Pro- 
wipebs. where they had considerable 
in the OotinciL I may remind 
fOw IS^Andsi!|il that one condition tor Idle 


constitutional advance of India, as set out 
in the Act, is that there should be co¬ 
operation on the part of Indians, and it 
is rather paradoxical that these gentle¬ 
men should wish to prove their fitness for 
constitutional development and further 
powers, first, by abstaining altogether 
from entering the Councils and thus 
acquiring administrative experience, and 
secondly, by entering the Councils only 
for the purpose of trying to prevent them 
from acting. 

I should like to illustrate what I have 
said by what haa happened recently, both 
in the Central Provinces and in Bengal. 
Certainly no objection can be taken to 
the action of the Swarajists or non- 
co-operators on the ground of lack of 
thoroughness. In the Central Provinces 
the demands for money were rejected, and 
therefore, unless the Governor had used 
his powers, no money could have been 
raised at all for the purpose of carrying 
on the administration. In fact, the whole 
business of government would have been 
brought absolutely to a standstill, and it 
was necessary for the Governor to make 
such restoration as he could, but his 
powers only allowed him to restore 
grants on the existing scale. Therefore 
all improvements, all proposals for 
extension, and all proposals for 
administrative development, were thrown 
ruthlessly on to the scrap heap, and, 
generally, the Governor was forced to 
stereotype the position as it was when 
the Budget was brought in. I understand 
that for a time the Ministers remained 
in power, but later on the Assembly 
refused to vote their salaries, or voted 
merely ridiculous salaries. The result was 
that the Governor was forced himself to 
take over the work of the Transferred 
Subjects, and it is remarkable to note 
that by taking over this work the Governor 
was compelled to destroy that large 
measure of constitutional advance and 
freedom granted to the Provinces by 
enabling them to have Ministers dealing 
with certain subjects and responsible to 
j their several Councils 

I am not sure, under the Act, how long 
this temporary conduct of affairs by the 
Governor can go on. It may be that he 
will have to continue in temporary charge 
of these affairs until there is some change 
of mind among the Swarajists, of which 
1 am afraid at the present moment tbeab 
is little hope, or until the people 
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aelv^ ^re disgusted by this travesty 
pf gpveniiuent that he is able to dissolve 
the Council s^d perhaps obtain a wiser- 
luiuded Council. I should like to learn 
from the noble Lord opposite what will be 
the position of the Governor, because I 
do not know exactly how to construe the 
meaning of the word temporary.** 1 
understand that only for a certain time 
can he carry on the administration. It 
may be that he will have to have recourse 
to the Secretary of State and the 
Governor-General in Council, and that the 
Transferred Subjects will have to be re¬ 
transferred and made Reserved Subjects, 
which, anyhow for a time, would place the 
whole administration under the Governor 
and Executive Council. That, of course, 
is a strong step, but it might be necessary 
if this chaotic administration, or absence 
of administration, in the Provinces con¬ 
tinues. I should like to know whether the 
noble Lord contemplates that some such 
step will be necessary in the near future. 

I pass to the Province of Pengal. In 
Bengal another situation arose, because 
not the whole of the Budget but only 
certain Votes were refused, and 
ridiculous salaries were voted for 
Ministers—two rupees per month, or 
something equally grotesque. There the 
Governor did not restore the Votes, but 
he proceeded to act in a perfectly con¬ 
stitutional manner He gave notice to a 
large number of surgeons and assistant- 
surgeons—gave them three months* 
notice -^and prorogued the Council, no 
doubt in the hope that the Swarajists 
would come to a better mind when they 
saw the necessary results of their action, 
and possibly when some of these gentle¬ 
men who were doing without their 
salaries would make themselves ex¬ 
tremely unpleasant to their representa¬ 
tives. These Votes were attempted to be 
re-submitted to the Council, but the 
Swarajists had another string to their 
bow, and brought an injunction in the 
Courts asking that the Cover nov be re¬ 
strained from putting these Votee before 
the Council. The Council was adjourned, 
and I should like the noble Lord to 
explain what the situation is, how he 
proposes to deal with it, and how he 
proposes to support the Governor of 
Bengal in hie efforts to continue good 
administration^ in Provittee. 

In connection with tike portion in 
w»nt^ qalf th« noble t<|r«|'s 
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attention, and the attention of your 
Lordships, to a very remarkable state¬ 
ment made by Mr. 0. R. Das. ’Iflier© 
was a resolution passed at a meeting at 
Serajganj, in Bengal, which, while con¬ 
demning murder, praised the patriotisip 
of the murderer of Mr. Day, the map 
who was murdered in mistake for a 
police officer in the open streets of 
Calcutta. Your Lordships will realise 
that praising the patriotism of a mur¬ 
derer of that kind might have a very 
grave effect upon a certain section of the 
youth of Bengal, more especially as the 
murderer had been having dealings with 
a certain revolutionary gang. But this 
action of Mr. C. R. Das was followed 
by another statement in his paper 
Forward^ which repeated what I may call 
the same offence. I might call attention 
to the fact that Mr. C. R. Das is a man 
of importance. He is mayor of Calcutta 
and was even offered office by Lord 
Lytton after the last Election. 1 hope 
that any proceedings which His Maje8ty*s 
Government may think of taking against 
Mr. Das will not be suspended merely 
because he is a man of importance, and 
that action will not only be taken against 
persons who are of less importance and 
notoriety. The only reply on the subject 
which was given in another place is a 
very remarkable one indeed. It said 
that Mr. Gandhi disapproved of the 
murder. Exactly what that had to do 
with it 1 do not know, unless it is sug¬ 
gested that Mr. Gandhi is the keeper of 
the Government*8 conscience and that, 
he having disapproved of the murder, 
the Government is acquitted of any 
further action. 

I should like further to ask one questioh 
of the noble Lord about events in the 
Punjab. We have discussed previously in 
this House problems brought up by the 
Akali movement and I should like to eak 
whether the noble Lord can tclB 
the Government proposes to deal with 
that problem. I need hardly say I 
that question with the fullest confidenqa ' 
in the ability, energy and judgmwt of Bit 
Malcolm Hailey, the present fJovernor^ 
but these matters have been long in issnq, 
and I should like to know if the Seoretai^ 
of State will tell us why it wtm 
Oommittee under Q^ral Birdf^oc^ 
fisuled Ip maker peace and th 
among the recaloittant Bijkbi^ 
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ihdlle 'it^4 cotidiiioti df asiienting io their 
{irO]^oeah that the^ Mlaheirajah of Nabha, 
who* waa, in circumstances familiar to 
your Lordships, diepossessied of his 
(idvernment, should be restored to that 
State t 

One incident I should like to refer to 
because it is of great interest as showing 
the falsehood of many of those accusa¬ 
tions brought against our rule in India, 
implying that Indian finance is wrested 
and diverted from its proiper aim in the 
interests of either British manufacturers 
or British business. I think the Secre¬ 
tary of State^ as your Lordships may have 
observed^ has already assented to an Act 
placing? heavy duties upon steel and 
other iipon products imported into India, 
and I believe that the Government of 
India reserve the right under the Act, if 
those duties are not high enough, of 
themselves increasing them by executive 
order. In that case th tie has, I believe, 
been no protest made, or no indignation 
shown by those very interests in this 
country which might be expected to suffer 
from those high duties. Moreover, it 
mu it have been a trial for the Labour 
Government which, I understand, is a 
Free Trade Government, to have 
assented to that high degree of Protec¬ 
tion, because it is Protection in ite most 
acute form. There are very few busi¬ 
nesses in India which deal with steel, and 
wljOftO con)petition among themselves 
might have reduced the price, so that the 
piobabilHy is that the increased price will 
fall mainly upon the consumer. And I 
think it is generally understood that that 
Protection was put on, not for many 
businesses, but for one only, the great 
Ta^/a industry, in which a great deal of 
Indian money is invested. 

I am aorry that I cannot claim that the 
return for that action has been a very 
ready one in Indian quarters. Last 
October the Municipality of Bombay 
passeif li Resolution for the genejal boy¬ 
cott of British goods. Not very long ago 
it was proposed in that Council that that 
Reftolution should be rescinded ; unfortii- 
hMely, it was not rescinded, but the con¬ 
sideration of iF'iSas postponed nne die. 
Another instance of the same unfortunate 
^ndeiicy that I have observed is that very 
ireel^tly the Allahabad Municipal Board 
for tenders for stores for the 
municii^l wo in 1924- 

tho' tender, was written: 
aiid AiSeriean manuiao- 


tured articles should be distinctly shown 
as they will be preferred/* I very much 
regret that there is not a little more 
reciprocity between India and ourselves in 
these matters. 

I may now approach the general sub¬ 
ject with which I have to deal; that is 
to say, the movement for constitutional 
change in India. I have often heard it 
said by prominent Indians: ** You have 
promised us self-government or Homo 
Ruie; why do you not carry it out at 
once V* I have often asked them where 
that particular promise was definitely 
enshrined. I have looked at the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, 1919, and I find that 
there this so-called promise is hedged 
about by very particular conditions. 
First of all it is slated in the Preamble 
that 

. . . the tune and manner of each ad¬ 

vance can be determined only by Parlia¬ 
ment, upon whom responsibility lies for the 
welfare and advancement of the Indian 
peoples.^’ 

And it goes on— 

And whereas the action of Parliament 
in such matters must bo guided by the co¬ 
operation received from those on whom new 
opportunities of service will be conferred, 
and by the extent to w'hich it is found that 
confidence can be repcse<l in their benese of 
responsibility . . . 

The actions in the Provinces which 1 have 
recited do not show a very great response, 
I am bound to say, to that suggestion. 

But, further than that, in Section 4l it 
is laid down that at the expiration^ of 
ten years after the passing of the Act, 
with the concurrence of both Houses of 
Parliament, there shall be a Commission 
sent out. What has that Commission to 
do? It has to report upon matters con¬ 
nected with the institutions of British 
India, and these are the words of the 
section:— 

. . . the Commission shall lepoit as 

to whether and to what extent it is de¬ 
sirable to establish the principle of respon¬ 
sible government, or to extend, modify, or 
restrict the degree of ree^Kinsible govern¬ 
ment then existing therein.*' 

I submit, therefore, that the broad state¬ 
ment that in that Act self-government 
was promised to India must be taken with 
a great deal of (Qualification. 

I should like to refer in this connection 
-t-hecanee it bears u|K>n the interrogation 
which I wish to put to the Secretary 
State^to' sotase^ Retoluti(ms which, 
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have been preeenied to the India 
Office^ and. signed by Mr. Sastri and 
other prominent Indians, who are not 
supposed, at any rate, to represent the 
extreme Swarajist view. They first of all 
claim that India should draft her own 
Constitution—^thereby, I think, going 
directly contrary to the Act of 1919. 
Their proposals shortly are that the 
central civil government of the Viceroy 
shall be carried on by the Viceroy, with 
a Cabinet responsible to the Indian 
Legislature, the defence of the country 
and foreign affairs remaining in the 
hands of the Viceroy until the responsible 
Government of India is ready to take 
them over. It is also suggested that a 
Commission should be sent out to India 
in the coming autumn with wide terms of 
reference. I am not sure what that Com¬ 
mission would do, because, if India itself 
should draft its own Constitution, I pre¬ 
sume that the duty of that Commission 
would only be to register the Constitution 
so drafted. 

These are some of the representations 
and some of the influences which are now 
being brought to bear upon the Secretary 
of State, and it is in the light of repre¬ 
sentations of that kind that I want to 
examine the exact procedure that has 
been followed by the Secretary of State 
as regards the Committees that he has 
set up in India. I should like to say, 
before coming to that, however, that 
there are a great many objections to 
haying every ten years a Commission for 
the purpose of examining, inquiring into, 
and rooting up the working of the Con¬ 
stitution in India, There is one great 
advantage that might come out of it, and 
that is that within those ten years you 
should be free from constitutional agita¬ 
tion in India, and the people in India 
should be ready to carry on the adminis¬ 
tration free from these disturbing consti¬ 
tutional agitations which, we know, are 
so troublesome both in t^is country and 
in India. But if during those ten years, 
and even shortly after the first Legislative 
Assembly, you are to be again brought 
into a turmoil of constitutional action you 
get the worst of both worlds. 

Committees have been set up by the 
Secretary of State—first of all, one of 
officials and then one wjtii non-officials 
added, with a wider reference, lor 
inquiring int#i, (be working of the 
machinery of end into the def^ 
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which there may be in the working of that 
machinery. I should like to know, first 
of all, what was the particular experience 
and what were the particular defects 
which led the noble Lord to set up this 
machinery. It was only last year that 
I made the suggestion to the Viceroy, 
which he readily accepted, that with a 
view of having a great body of experience 
collected together before the Commission 
went out—which in the ordinary course 
would be in the year 1930—he should have 
yearly Reports from the different 
Provinces as to the working of the 
Constitution in those Provinces. I do not 
know whether those first Reports have 
shown any serious defects in the working 
of the Constitution, but it is rather rapid, 

I think, after only three years, to set up 
a Committee of Inquiry into those defects. 

I should like to know from the Secretary 
of State what are lihe leading defects 
which caused him either to suggest 
himself, or to assent to proposals from 
the Government of India, to set up that 
particular Committee. 

Perhaps he would be good enough to 
define a little later what are ** defects 
in the working of the Constitution. It is 
not, so far as I know, a term of art. It 
is a vague term which might be very 
generally interpreted. For instance, there 
are a great many persons who think the 
diarchy is a defect of the Constitution. 
But, after all, there are powers within 
the Rules, as the noble Lord knows, to 
make all the Reserved Subjects in the 
Provinces Transferred Subjects simply by 
action taken under the Rule® and without 
legislation. Again, it came before me 
very forcibly many times during my tenure 
at the India Office that the Government 
of India thought that very serious defects 
in the Constitution lay in the fact that 
the Secretary of State for India had too 
much control over the Government of 
India. Under the Rules a great deal of 
power can be transferred to the Govern^ ' 
ment of India and the Viceroy, and I 
should like to know whether those mre 
considered to be defects in the machinesy^ 
or really something wider. In regard to 
the transfer of powers from the Seoretaqr 
of State to the Viceroy, the loosening ol 
the control of the Government of India 
over the Provinces and in' mwy.ways a 
great deal tm be done under tho 
which would so i4ter the balance the 
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^sotting Oon«titution that it could be 
almost described as a new one. 

1 am aware that in the reference that 
has been given to this Committee the 
Secreta.ry of State has tried to guard 
himself by saying that these changes 
should be within the structure of the Con¬ 
stitution; but a Constitution is a very, 
very fluid thing. I think it would be 
very difiicult to define, for instance, what 
our Constitution is. It is more easy to 
define what a written Constitution is. 
There are very wide limits, it seems to 
me, within which that Committee might 
work. I want to ask this further ques¬ 
tion. I was examining the speeches 
which were made by Sir Malcolm Hailey, 
before he took over the Governorship of 
the Punjab, in the Assembly with the con¬ 
currence, of course, of the Secretary of 
State, apd which were quoted the other 
day by the Under-Secretary in another 
place, because not only is this Committee 
operating with a wide reference, but it 
appears that it may be only a pre¬ 
liminary to even wider action on the part 
of the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State. 

First of all, we go outside the Rules, 
and Sir Malcolm says— 

** It may even be . . . that the Inquiry 
may show that some changes are re^^uired 
in the structure of the Act in order to 
rectify the definite and ascertained defects 
experienced in the actual working,” 

In his speech, ten days later, he went 
further and said— 

** Before His Majesty’s Government are 
able to consider the question of amending 
the Constitution, as distinct from such 
amendment of the Act as may be required 
to rectify any administrative imperfections, 
there must be full investigation of any 
defects or difi^uities which may have 
arisen ...” 

At the end he states that— 

. 4 , . if our inquiries show that no 

advance is possible without amending the 
Constitution then the question of advance 
must be left as an entirely open and 
Mparate issue upon which the Government 
is in no way committed.” 

I want to call attention to two points in 
that speech. The first is that it seems to 
be suggested that this Inquiry may be 
followed, when it has reported, by some 
0 ^b^(and wider Inquiry into the Con- 
itlttition itsell 1 am very anxious to 
preiw for an atwwer from the noble Lord 
aa what this further Inquiry is which 


The last of the statements made says 
that the problem is to be an open and 
separate issue.” How can it be an open 
and separate issue? You will have had 
an Inquiry which shows that there are 
certain defects in the working of the 
Constitution which are more than defects 
in the working and which cannot be 
remedied by matters under the Rules. He 
calls it an open and separate question, 
but is it not obvious that the question 
must be prejudiced to some extent? 
There would be plenty of people who 
would press him to a further line of 
action when this Committee of Inquiry 
had decided that there were defects 
which were not remediable under the 
Rules. 

Why I have laid so much stress upon 
that is this. I may be wrong but, watch¬ 
ing carefully the operation of His 
Majesty’s Government, they seem to me 
really to be slipping from one position to 
another. They may very easily arrive at 
a situation in which they will, as it were, 
get behind the Act of Parliament which 
says that these constitutional changes and 
advances are not to be made without in¬ 
vestigation conducted by a Commission 
set up by Parliament. You really are or 
might be transferring to the Indian 
Assembly that nght of setting up its own 
Constitution which is claimed by these 
gentlemen who have sent their report to 
the Secretary of State, but which is 
clearly not admitted in any way by the 
Act setting up the existing Constitution. 
Now possibly some colour is given to my 
interpretation of this by the fact that it 
is said that Mr. Ginha laid stress upon 
these particular passages which I havp 
quoted, that Mr. Ginha accepted a posi¬ 
tion on this Committee, and that he only 
accepted a position on the Committee on 
the understanding that there was to be 
some wider constitutional investigation 
which was to follow the narrower opera¬ 
tions of this Committee. I should be 
much obliged if the noble Lord is 
able to dispel that suggestion that has 
been made, because, after all, we want 
to come to an issue upon this point. 

The Secretary of State has declared 
that the Swarajists are aiming at the 
same matter as we are ourselves and 
that they are the Constitutional Oppo¬ 
sition. Does he, therefore, admit their 
claim that they shall be allowed now to 
draw up their own Constitution in India, 
or does he stand by the operations of 
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Act of Idld iittdor wMc& this matter 
k to ^be settled in its own time' iQr 
Parliament and by a Commiseion sept 
out to advise the Government of the 
time / I have always deeply regretted 
that the Indian politicians have not 
addressed themselves more vigorously to 
the work of carrying out the present 
Constitution. If they had diverted 
one-tenth of the energy they hfave shown 
in standing out of the Constitution, 
obstnicting that Constitution and making 
the working of it' difficult, India would 
now be far more advanced than it is at 
present on the road to constitutional 
reform and change. 

I have always held, as one having to 
watch the working of it very closely for 
two yjjars or more, that It really was not 
at all certain that this Constitution, 
framed very largely on Western models, 
would be the most suitable for constitu¬ 
tional development in India. Therefore 
I thought that it was most important that 
you should have a quiet, orderly develop¬ 
ment in order that those watching the 
growth and development of the Constitu¬ 
tion by custom and usage should see in 
what direction Indian thought and Indian 
feeling most particularly tended. But 
you have had the whole thing thrown 
into the melting pot and destroyed by this 
non-co-operation, and there is no possi¬ 
bility of working the Constitution in the 
way it should be worked in order that 
these developments may be observed and 
ascertained. It always strikes me rather 
as a paradox that the people who are 
most opposed to the infiltration of Western 
ideas, and who are asserting that the 
present movement in India is largely due 
to opposition on the part of the East to 
these Western ideas, are the very people 
who wish to drink most deeply of those 
ideas^ and who are only complaining 
because larger instalments of Western 
mstitutions and Western politicfil ideas 
are pot more freely granted to the people 
of Jndia. 

I have had a great many very interest¬ 
ing conversations with prominent Indian 
politioians; and I should like to say liny 
personal relations that 1 have had with 
Indians faav<v always been of the most 
agreeaUe kind, but I have beeh ver;y 
much struck by*^ the fact that so few ^ 
them were to realise the great 

inbereni <H4|^ties of a demooratib 
development in-Indih. I have epekeg 
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veiy o^ften to p^ple of both the Moslem 
and Hindu faiths of the Moplah dis* 
turbances, and of the troubles in Calcutta, 
Delhi and elsewhere, as symptoms of tiiio 
strong feeling that there is between these 
communities, and the anewer usually 
was this: Why, they are little more 
than the feeling between Protestant and 
Catholic in your own country, and as 
soon as we have Home Buie you will see. 
tfiat all these things will disappear/’ I 
have also put to them the suggestion that 
probably a great deal of the feeling and 
the disturbance among Moslems nowadays 
in India,. now that the difficulties over 
Turkey have been settled, are due to the 
fact that many of these Moslems are apt 
to regard Hindu Home Rule as reafly 
Hindu Rule, but that suggestion also has 
always been brushed aside. I have asked 
them whether difficulties of caste would 
not be an obstacle in the way of 
democratic government in our sense. 
Again I was told: ‘‘Oh no, caste is 
rapidly melting away, and you find that 
these difficulties are disappearing.” I 
said: ” How, with these difficulties, will 
you defend yourselves and build up a 
homogeneous Army 1 ” I was told again : 
“ There is no difficulty in that at all. As 
soon as Home Rule is set up in India, 
these difficulties will disappear and these 
Armies will be established.” 

As for myself, I find it very difficult ta 
believe that India really can skip 
all the experience apd training that 
have been found necessary for the 
.setting up of democratic rule in 
other countries. There are very 
strange rewritings of history nowadays. 
I suppose no one would try to establish 
that the Mogul rule in India was demo¬ 
cratic, and that under that rule, t|ie 
people obtained useful lessons in demo¬ 
cratic government. I submit to the Secre¬ 
tary of State and to your Lordships that 
it would really be a terrible thing if, by 
hastening the pace too much—if, by updu^ 
precipitancy-^we were to wreck or bving 
disaster to this difficult constitutional 
development in India. It tvdfild be very 
dangerous if you were to pour too quidriy 
the heady wine of our Western institn4 
tionsinto the ancient framework of a Very 
old civilisation like that of India. Aiiyi 
bow, whatever happens, and i1 failniP# 
does eotna through undue precipitankyiis 
ymv fiONishi^ may mik aemr^ 
blame not atta^ to 
who art an:aious 
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tutional develoi^meut, bi^it will borno 
wd ladd in full measure on the ahouldera 
of the people and Government of this 
country. 

Moved, That an Humble Address be 
presented to His Majesty for Papers with 
reference to the present situation in 
India .—(Viscount Peel.) 

Viscount LEE or FAREHAM: My 
Lords, I do not often trouble your Lord- 
ships^ House, and if I have to make this 
afternoon a somewhat substantial draught 
upon your patience it is only because I 
am constrained to do so by the deep and, 
as I think, natural anxiety that I feel 
with regard to the fate of the labours of 
the Commission over which I had the 
honour to preside, and to which my noble 
friend Lord Peel has made such generous 
reference. I can assure the Secretary of 
State and His Majesty’s Government that 
in any remarks which I make I am 
actuated by no captious or hostile spirit. 
That, I think, is sufficiently shown by the 
fact that I have preserved, at any rate 
for four months, an unbroken silence in 
public with regard to this matter, which 
to me appears one of considerable 
urgency, but I must point out that on 
the other hand His Majesty’s Government, 
so far as their definite intentions are con¬ 
cerned, have preserved an equally 
unbroken silence. Meanwhile, the only 
leports which reach us from India with 
regard to the action that is likely to be 
taken are by no means reassuring. 

I will say at once that so far as 
theoretical acceptance of the main recom¬ 
mendations of the Commission are con¬ 
cerned I have no cause for complaint. On 
a previous occasion in your Lordships’ 
House, on June 3, a statement was read 
out by the Secretary of State apparently 
entirely favourable to the main con¬ 
clusions of the Commission, and referring 
in particular to an announcement made 
in the AjBsembly at Delhi in which first 
of all atfantion was dra/wn to the urgency 
of the matters dealt with by the Report, 
and^ secondly^ emphasis was laid upon 
the power of the Secretary of State to 
take a decision in advance of any dis¬ 
cussion by the Assembly in any matters 
whicH in his view were of an urgent 
cbiiracter» I assume that the attitude 
up by the Goyernment on that 
tepreaenfs their mind to4ay^ but 
*0 what, has become of 
of urgency i^pon which stress 


was laid on the previous occasion, and 
the particular reservation reasserting the 
powers of the Secretary of State to take 
action in advance of the discussion in the 
Assembly 1 

That, as pointed out by my noble 
friend Lord Peel, is inherent in the con¬ 
stitutional position of the Secretary of 
State. It was emphasised not less by 
him than it was, I think, by the noble 
Lord who is now Secretary of State for 
India. All I wish to point out at the 
moment is that not merely has no action 
been taken, but there has been a 
Parliamentary claim that no action—or 
no decision I think was the phrase—on 
questions of principle or policy should be 
taken until after the discussions in the 
Assembly in September. 1 am not clear 
as to what questions of policy and prin¬ 
ciple mean in that connection, or whether 
that debars the Secretary of State from 
taking any action upon matters which 
are not really matters of principle or of 
policy, but practical questions, such as, 
for example, the grant of passages to the 
Services. It will be obvious that in a 
question like that arrangements have to 
be made a long time beforehand with the 
individuals concerned and the shipping 
companies, as it is almost impossible to 
get a passage from India to England in 
any given winter if you defer arrange¬ 
ments until the Jast moment I trust 
that this is not a question of policy or 
principle which it is considered cannot 
be dealt with in advance by the Secretary 
of State. In any case a pledge has been 
given, and a pledge given by His 
Majesty’s Government must be observed. 
Therefore, I have no more to say on that 
point, except that I trust that the noble 
Viscount is correct w^hen he said that he 
hoped the Secretary of State and the 
Government of India were getting ready, 
getting^all their Committees set up and 
the preliminaries settled, so as to enable 
them to take action immediately after 
the discussion has taken place in the 
Assembly and thus ensure that there will 
be no further delay. 

After the experiences I had in India I 
feel bound to sound a note of w^arning 
with regard to the effect upon the morale 
and efficiency of the Services^ still more 
on their recruitment and the retirements 
which are taking plaoe, if this matter ie 
uaduly delayed and action is not 
ultimately taken. I can assure your 
Lordship^ there is none of tiiat 
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pathetic contentment in the Services in 
India which Mr. Montagu detected when 
he was Secretary of State and, I under¬ 
stand, deplored in the Indian popula¬ 
tion, On the contrary, there is a very 
lively discontent and an ever-deepening 
anxiety with regard to the present and 
future position of the Services. After 
hearing the case fully stated there is, I 
think, considerable excuee for their 
attitude of mind in this matter. After 
all, there has been no great hurry, no 
indecent haste, in dealing with their 
grievances, and that is an additional 
reason why I feel justified in pressing 
His Majesty’s Government to pay heed to 
the unanimous and emphatic declaration 
of the whole Commission, Indian and 
British members alike, that the Beport 
should be accepted as a whole, and acted 
upon without delay. 

May I recall the past history of this 
question of the grievances of the Services 
in Indial It is not a new thing at all. 
It is now some twelve years since the need 
for redressing these grievances was 
publicly recognised by the appointment of 
the Islington Commission. It was ap¬ 
pointed at the end of 1912, sat for two and 
a half years, and then, owing to the cir¬ 
cumstances of the war, its Report was not 
completed and presented until five years 
after it first sat. And it was not until 
seven years from the tinfe it was appointed 
that any Orders based upon its recom¬ 
mendations were passed. By the mere 
passage of time and changed conditions 
most of its recommendations became 
entirely obsolete. Then ensued three more 
years during which a very leisurely, and 
in some cases dilatory, examination was 
made by various Governments in India. 
Finally, in February, 1922, a deputation 
was received by the Viceroy, the net result 
of which was that it was not dented that 
the Services had made out a case for 
redress but it was pointed out that in the 
then existing financial situation in India 
it was impossible to do anything for them. 

It was a mere non po^sumus, and 
whether it was justified or not I ask your 
Lordships to consider how this situatfon 
strikes these great Services in India. 
They are told that there is no money 
available to meet their urgent needs, •fmd 
simultaneously they see millions being 
spent—I do not know how mueh the 
latest estimate ie— upon the creation of a 
new Capital/ now axeentive offices^ and 
Fliceufii t/ Fartham. 


new Departments, in which these civil 
servants are to work. In effect, they are 
told: We cannot afford to meet your 

grievances because we are spending all 
the money on erecting these palatial 
buildings in which you are to work.” It 
strikes them with an irony which is apt 
to turn to bitterness. There is no doubt 
that their patience and morale had 
reached almost breaking point when the 
Royal Commission over which I presided 
was appointed. It was anticipated by 
some that the labours of that Commission 
would not be completed in less than two 
years, but the members of the Commission 
felt that the case was so urgent that we 
devoted all our energies to conclude our 
Inquiry with all possible speed, and we 
produced, as the noble Viscount has said, 
a unanimous Report in six months. 

The position to-day, apparently, is 
that more time is required for considera¬ 
tion—the rest is silence. I have pointed 
out that twelve years have been con¬ 
sumed in examination of this question 
and that meanwhile nothing practically 
has been done to implement the recom¬ 
mendation made by the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford Report that something ought to be 
done~r think it said immediately—to 
restore the pay of the Services to some¬ 
thing like the attractions it presented 
twenty years ago. Nothing has been 
done and, as a result—no one regrets it 
more than 1 do—there has undoubtedly 
developed a feeling of discontent based 
upon not merely lack of security but also, 
I am afraid, in many cases, lack of sup¬ 
port, on the top of financial harassments 
which any one who will take the trouble 
to read the Report of the Commission 
will see are of a most real character. 1 
do not know whether your Lordships 
realise that the Services in India, unlike 
the Services at home, received no war 
bonus, no recognition of changed prices 
as a result of the war, and that there¬ 
fore, they are in an immeasurably worse 
position than the Services at home, 
whose position, in fact, has been con¬ 
siderably improved. This has, as it must 
have, a most demoralising effect upon 
the Services, and one which it must be 
in the interests of India, no lets than of 
the British Empire as a wholtf, to 
remove. 

On the other side, tbete is a ^eat doul 
of political feeling amongst IndBane, in 
India that Indianisaiion and Frovindiima- 
tkm are not proceeding at rapidly 
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pledges of tlie British Parlwnent and 
Government would have led them to hope. 
I do not know how many times I heard 
the charge that the British were holding 
back, that they were not carrying out 
their pledges and that they never would 
carry them out except as the result of 
force and agitation. I believe that to be 

g rofoundly untrue, but in any case the 
,eport of the Commission sought to allay 
both these causes of unrest and dis 
satisfaction, so far as they appeared to 
be reasonable and legitimate, and we feei 
that these are the chief and sufficient 
reasons why the Beport should be brought 
into operation without further delay. 

The position to-day is one of such 
suspense, not only for present memberii 
but for possible members of the Services, 
that recruitment has practically dried up 
at the Universities and schools, whereas 
a few years ago—certainly in my day— 
the Indian Civil Service was looked upon 
as the blue riband of nil the public 
Services. It was the thing for which the 
best intellects that wo had in our public 
schools and Universities competed with 
the utmost closeness. Now, we find that 
even the Indian Civil Service itself is 
looked at askance, and candidates are 
not coming forward. Meanwhile, a 
most regrettable exodus is going on at 
the top among some of the best men in 
the Services, who feel that the preseii. 
financial conditions are so intolerable 
that they can remain no longer. I see 
that ray noble friend Lord Inchcape is 
present, and I should like to ask him, if 
he is taking part in this debate, whether 
be has found it possible in his many great 
businesses in India to enlist young men 
of the requisite stamp upon terms no 
more favourable than those which were 
offered before the war. It will be 
obvious from the Report that enormously 
higher terms are now being offered in the 
business world, and unless some great 
change has come over my noble friend I 
' cannot think that he is actuated in this 
matter by mere sentimental philan¬ 
thropy. The present position is, as it 
seems to me, deplorable, and must be 
alleviated, unlees we are prepared to say 
that we are going to step out of our 
responsMity in India and haul down the 
8^. There is at this moment an urgent 
for a recruiting campaign for the 
a campaign in which I should 
be able to take part; and 


I shall certainly offer my services in that 
respect if and when the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Royal Commission are 
adopted. But, frankly, I cannot in the 
meanwhile conscientiously take part in 
recruitment, and I know that many 
others are in the same case. 

I do not wish to go into details, and I 
have no desire on this occasion to enlarge 
upon the particular recommendations of 
the Beport. It is reasonably brief and, 
I hope, speaks for itself. What I am 
anxious to do is to try to elicit from the 
Secretary of State, speaking on behalf of 
the Government of India also, what is the 
exact position, and to impress upon them, 
as 1 am endeavouring to do, the dangers 
vvhich result from delay. I am not 
making any criticism, I am imputing no 
blame to any one, and I am not suggest¬ 
ing that the delay occurs more on this side 
than in Simla, or vice versa. I assume 
that both Governments are in the closest 
possible consultation, and that any respon¬ 
sibility which is assumed is a mutual one. 
But I feel bound to say, in passing, that 
the normal working of Government 
machinery in India is of a peculiarly 
deliberate character. I speak only as one 
who has had something to do with 
administration in ihie country, but I am 
bound to say that I was startled almost 
out of belief when I found that distin¬ 
guished gentlemen in the position of 
Cabinet Ministers in India have no 
private secretaries, that they answer their 
owm telephones and that the business of 
minute writing has reached such a pitch 
that the unfortunate officials, like the 
babes in the wood, are almost smothered 
by the constant stream of descending 
files. How it is possible under those con¬ 
ditions to deal expeditiously with these 
serious matters I am quite unable to 
understand. That may possibly account 
for some of the past delays in dealing with 
these matters, but it can hardly cover the 
present position. 

I wish to suggest to your Lordships 
that there is very little that is new in the 
Report of the Royal Commission. After 
all, the questions with which it deals have 
been examined and re-examined, have 
been discussed and re-discussed ad 
nauseam for a decade, and what is wanted 
now is that someone will deliver 
judgment, now that the jury, in the .ihape 
of the Commission, has rendered its 
verdict. What I am anxious t> discover 
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k what it k that sk^n^Ts In the way. 1 
ash awar^ that a pledge has been given 
that there must be discussion in the 
Assembly and the Legislatures, and in 
theory I entirely agree that this is the 
proper and constitutional procedure. If 
there were any reasonable prospect of the 
present majorities in the Assembly, and 
in the Legislatures, for instance, of the 
Central Provinces and Bengal, giving fair 
and reasoned attention to this matter, I 
should not demur to the delay. 

But we must face the facts which have 
been disclosed by my noble friend Lord 
Peel in his speech this afternoon, and we 
must take seriously the position which 
was developing in the most intense form 
before the very eyes of the Commission 
whilst it was in India. This throwing out 
of the Budget, this refusal to vote the 
salaries of Ministers, and all these ex¬ 
treme illustrations of non-co-operation, 
took place under our very eyes, and it was 
clear that they were actuated by hostilit}’ 
to the Constitution, and a desire to make 
governm“nt impossible and to embarrass 
the Administration in every possible way. 

Are these the tribunals, in their present 
mood, to which the findings of the Com¬ 
mission and the fate of the Services are 
to be submitted ? Can there be any 
possible doubt as to what the result will 
l>e? Is it likely that majorities which 
have thrown out the Budget, and refused 
to vote the salaries of Ministers, and done 
so with the avowed object of wrecking the 
Constitution, are now going to say: Ah, 
now let us do the generous thing by the 
European Services'? That requires an 
amount of faith in the good intentions 
of these bodies which I am frankly unable 
to understand. If I am justified in these 
forebodings, I feel bound to ask the 
Government what its policy really is. I 
can understand a policy of evacuation; I 
can understand a policy of what is com¬ 
monly called keeping the flag flying; but 
I cannot understand a policy of main¬ 
taining the Constitution and the position 
in India with the help of Services which 
are discredited and discouraged, ill-paid, 
and suffering from acute financial 
anxiety. 

I referred just now to the high 
aspirations of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Beport in this connection, and much 
stronger language was used subsequently 
by the then supreme head of the Services 
in India, Letd Ohelmsford, when 
Vitetof. The language which he used 
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was so elassio and so important that t 
feel bound to quote one or two pemmgtB 
from it. When speaking in the Legisla^ 
tive Assembly on Pebtnary 0, lain, be 
said; 

The Services of India have just come 
through a long period of exoeptioiml 
strain. . . . But they have risen superior 
to all these things, and as Viceroy I am 
proud and glad to acknowledge on behalf of 
my Government the part they have played 
in keeping India contented and quiet, and 
in helping to win the war. And now the 
war is over, and they seem to see before 
them difficulties and sacrifices greater still. 
I want the Services to know that my 
Government and I are fully cognisant and 
deeply appreciative of all these thingts.” 

He went on to say:— 

And government, believe me, ifl not the 
simple thing that it may sometimes seem. 
The help of the Services trained, efficient, 
impartial, with their higli standards of duty, 
ot cliaracter, of the public interest, is 
ihsoiutely essential if this vast experiment 
IS to succeed. Wo cannot afford and we do 
not me4m to lose them until India acquires, 
what she has not got at present, something 
approximately as good to put in theii 
place.*’ 

Now mark these words:— 

** The Secretary of State and I have 
declared our intention to protect the 
Services jn the defence of their rights and 
the discharge of their duties. I see that 
apprehensions have been aroused by the 
general character of this phrasc'ology. I^et 
me now, speaking for m>’Reff and my Govern¬ 
ment, endeavour to give precision to the 
undertaking. In the first place as regard.s 
their pay and pensions. I propose that the 
pay, pensions, leave and conditions of 
service generally of the Services recruited 
from lilngland shall be guaranteed at least 
by statutory ordeis of the Secretary of 
State, which no authority in India will have 
power to disregard or vary.’* 

He concluded his remarks under this head 
by ‘saying 

** I will merely add that the Government of 
India will always regard this question of the 
fair treatment of the Service® as one of the 
cardinal tests by which our great experiment 
will be judged.^’ 

That was the attitude of the Government 
of India at that time. 1 cannot but 
believe that it must be the attitude of the 
(^vernment of India to-day, and certaittiy 
it must be the attitude of any Cabinet ol 
which Lord Chelmsford himself remains a 
member. 

The position, as I understand it, 
remains unchanged. The Secrbtitrj^' df 
State is still responsible, the last resdth 
of the l^rvices. Thut was recognibe^ 
the Commission, and. it was the dellborlkt^ 
policy of both the British 
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.makers of the Commmiqn that in the 
r^Bort, and only in the last resort, 
thjiU power should be exerciaed by the 
Secretary of State, because the Commis¬ 
sion felt that it would have been dis- 
Itonourable on our part to put before the 
Services alleviations of their grievances 
which were of an unreal or possibly illa- 
eory character. We were convinced that 
the future of India, and the success ol 
the reforms, depended upon a right 
4Solution of this problem of the Services. 
It was not our business—and I hope we 
kept within the limits of our terms of 
reference—to revise the Constitution, but 
it was our business, we considered, ;to try 
to make it work, and that was the main¬ 
spring of all our recommendations, behind 
which there was no kind of am he pen see. 
If the balanced and honourable com¬ 
promise which our recommendations 
represented w'as not upset, we felt that 
the result would be to give reasonable 
stability and contentment to the Services, 
and without those things no reforms, no 
constitution, and no scheme which could 
be devised for the Government of India, 
could poesibly succeed. I go further and 
state my belief that unless th(‘ nioraU and 
contentment of the Services be restored, 
it will be the first step on the road to our 
losing India altogether. 

I have only this to say in conclusion, 
that I do ask you to believe that in this 
matter of pressing for the adoption of the 
Report of the Commission neither I, nor 
any of my late colleagues, is actuated by 
any feeling of amour propre. If 1 may 
be allowed to paraphrase the Geddes Re¬ 
port, we were men of good will and our 
unanimity was the fruit of conviction. 
We felt, in addition, that it might be a 
good omen for the future of India that a 
mixed Commission of Englishmen and 
Indians, in a matter so highly controver¬ 
sial, raising all kinds of feelings, racial 
and otherwise, should have been able to 
show themselves united and co-operating 
in the ocmimon cause of Indian progress. 
We started with no illusion or idea that 
we should get success in our work or 
credit for what we attempted to do. 
Speaking for myself, I have no Indian 
past and certainly have no Indian future, 
but t strove throughout to maintain a 
^ba4anoed mind and to give an impartial 
I only wish to add that I believe 
deicing opportunity, unique in 
.and I implore His Majesty’s 


Qoveroment and the Government of India 
to seize it. I do not believe it can ever 
occur again, and I give this as my delibei 
ate view, after the most anxious considera¬ 
tion of the whole position, that after all 
the past history, unless the Report of the 
Commission is accepted as a whole the 
Commission will have more than failed, 
because it will have stirred up feelings 
and produced a state of affairs worse than 
that which it set out to remedy. Against 
such a denouement as that, with all its 
di‘sasirous consequences, I feel it my duty 
this afternoon to utter the most solemn 
warning in my power, and 1 tru.«t my 
words may carry some conviction. 

The secretary or STATE for 
INDIA (Lord Olivier): My Lords, I 
realis' that other noble Lords desire to 
take part in this debate, and I greatl.^ 

. egret that the advanced hour makes it 
necessary that, in fairness, 1 should give 
my reply at this raonnmt to the noble 
Viscount, because the noble Viscount has 
asked me for a full statement of policy. 
He has given me a good many subjects oh 
which he requires categorical replies. It 
must necessarily take me so long to give 
a full statement that if I were to defer 
it until after we had heard the other 
noble Lords who desire to speak there 
would be really no time for me to receive 
that advice and criticism on my state¬ 
ment which I so value from the noble 
Marquess opposite. 

In the first place, I should like to thank 
the noble Viscount, Lord Peel, for having 
relieved me of part of my task by the 
very grateful recognition which he has 
made of the work done by the noble 
Viscount, Lord Lee of Fareham. I am 
also very grateful to the noble Viscount 
for placing before the House so 
eloquently and so feelingly the case of the 
Civil Services which he deals with in his 
Report. I associate myself entirely with 
all that he has said with regard to the 
claims of those Services to the considera¬ 
tion which he has tried to secure that 
they shall be accorded. So fully do I do 
so that I desire as succinctly as I can to 
review the position out of which the 
Report of Lord Lee’s Commission arises. 

The case for endeavouring to redress 
the diminution of income from which 
public servants in India have suffered 
during recent years is briefly but cogently 
slated in the fifth chapter of the Report 
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of Lord Lee's Committee. The facts are 
not in dispute. Two years before the 
war a comprehensive Inquirv had been 
held into the conditions of all the Indian 
Services by a Royal Commission under 
the presidency of the noble Lord, Lord 
Islington. The present Prime Minister 
and Mr. H. A. L. Fisher were also mem¬ 
bers. Mr. Qokhale, who died before the 
Commission reported, was the most 
eminent Indian representative. The local 
investigation had been completed—it took 
nearly two years and every Province in 
India was visited—but before the Com¬ 
mission’s conclusions could be put into 
operation the war broke out and the 
Indian Government, faced with more 
urgent responsibilities, had perforce to 
let action on the Report stand over. The 
delay, though quite unavoidable, was 
the more to be regretted because the last 
previous general Inquiry into the Indian 
Public Services had been held over thirty 
years before, and in the meantime en¬ 
tirely new Services, such as the Agricul¬ 
tural and Veterinary Services, had come 
into existence. 

During the period of the war the need 
for financial relief to the Services became 
more acutely felt. Prices rose and officers 
stayed on in the Service who would other 
wise have retired under the age limit. 
The rate of promotion was thus retarded 
and the junior ranks of the Services 
suffered accordingly. On the other hand, 
many of the younger members joined the 
fighting forces. In the Indian Army Re¬ 
serve of Officers, the branch of the Service 
to which civilian Indian officials were 
naturally assigned, casualties were heavy 
and this war wastage, coupled with the 
inevitable shortage of recruits in the 
period immediately following the Armis¬ 
tice, added to the difficulties of recruit¬ 
ing the Services, already seriously 
affected by the reduction in the value of 
the emoluments offered. 

It is necessary to remember, as the 
noble Viscount, Lord Lee, has mentioned, 
that no general eoheme of temporary 
relief by way of war bonus, such as had 
been granted to the Home Service and 
most of the Colonial Services, was 
applied in India. This was because the 
Report of lord IsHngtop^s Oommittee, 
which was still awaiting action, had 
established beyond question the neoessi^ 
for a revisidn of the permanent scalo of 
pay of the prindpal Servioes. It uraa 
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clear from it that no system of tem¬ 
porary bonuses would suffice. Immedi¬ 
ately after the Armistice the problem 
was taken up with all possible prompti¬ 
tude. New scales of pay, as well as new 
leave and pension rules, were settled 
and promulgated in 1919 and 1920 on the 
basis of the Islington Commission's 
recommendations, supplemented in some 
respects by those of Mr. Montagu and 
the noble Viscount, Lord Chelmsford, 
whose Re,port on Constitutional Reform 
had also touched on Civil Service 
grievances. 

Generally speaking, these new scales 
of pay fixed in 1919 represented a sub¬ 
stantial improvement when expressed in 
terms of peiroenitages, but—^and this Is 
the outstanding fact and one that still 
governs the situation—the increases of 
pay did not, indeed oould not, keep pace 
with the rise in the cost of living in India. 
The object of the Indian Government and 
of the India Office was that something 
should be done tow’ards restoring the 
real pay of the existing Services to the 
level which proved effective twenty years 
ago." This object was not attained. The 
rise in the cost of living for a European 
in India between 1914 and 1923 amounted 
to at least 60 per cent. No Service re¬ 
ceived an increase even approaching that 
figure. The average increase, taking a 
man's pay throughout his period of ser¬ 
vice, was round about 20 per cent. In 
the case of the Indian Civil Service, 
whose pay had been relatively high before 
the war, the increase was less than 10 
per cent. 

There are circumstances incidental to 
service in India that make the rise in the 
cost of living exceptionally burdensome to 
officers of European domicile, and 
especially to those who are married and 
have families; for instance, the necessity 
of coming home on leave periodically in 
order to keep fit, and of sending their 
children home for education. Thus the 
provision of passages, the cost of which, 
even by the cheapest class, nearly doubled 
between 1914 and 1921 and still rules very 
high, is a crushing burden to a married 
officer with a family. Again, the officer 
working in the plains of India must often 
send his wife and family, during the hot 
weather, into the hills, and when the 
diildren are of school age an officer 
in addition^ to remit considerable sums 
for their education in this coiintr3r. 
Farther, itt 1919, when the new ecakt of 
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pAy were fixed, the official exchange of 
the rupee was 2^. It had been consider¬ 
ably higher and it was expected that it 
would remain at or about that figure. It 
fell to l8. Ad.y thereby imposing on 
all officers who had to remit to this 
country an additional remittance of 
rupees of 50 per cent, as compared with 
that which thqy had to make when their 
salaries were fixed. 

The brief recapitulation of these facts, 
that the cost of living had greatly 
increased, that the salaries had not been 
increased, that the cost of passages and 
remittances had all greatly increased, 
proves, I think, a case for the liberal 
treatment of the Indian Services which 
no reasonable or just*minded man who 
gives his attention to it impartially could 
possibly repudiate. On the basis of that 
situation Lord Lee’s Commission was 
appointed and went to India. It has 
made recommendations which I need 
not go into. In addition to the very 
admirable and useful recommendation on 
which the noble Viscount, Lord Peel, has 
laid emphasis—the provision for placing 
the recruiting of the Services on a better 
basis and for establishing a public Service 
Commission—it also made recommenda¬ 
tions with regard to pay. Here I should 
like to congratulate the noble Viscount, 
Lord Lee, upon the fact, for which he very 
justly took credit to his Commission, that 
it was a unanimous report of both the 
Indian and English members. 

They made recommendations which, so 
far as I can form any judgment upon 
them, I am bound to say seem to me to 
be extremely moderate, in satisfaction of 
what T have called the just and reason¬ 
able claims of Indian civilians. First of 
all, what was recommended with regard 
to conditions of Service was an improve¬ 
ment in the pay of the Indian Police 
Service destined to bring it more nearly 
to the level of the other A11-India Ser¬ 
vices other than the Indian Civil Ser¬ 
vice. Secondly, they recommend im¬ 
provements in the pay of the All- 
Ipdia Services generally and of Seiwices 
comparable with them. These are an 
increase of 60 rupees a month from 
the age when an officer may be 
expecl^d to marry. Consideration was 
given, to the fact that possibly the 
youniDjer meJnb^s of the Services were 
WgWy paid in comparison with the 
elder ol the Services who had 
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to meet these increased charges of which 
I have spoken. The right to remit all 
overseas pay to this country at the special 
rate of 2^. to the rupee was also recom¬ 
mended. With the rupee at Is. 4d. these 
two concessions may be taken from the 
twelfth year of service to be equivalent to 
about 200 rupees a month, or £160 a year 
addition to salaries. The increase is less 
for officers of less than twelve years’ 
service. 

In addition to this, recommendations 
were made for the acceleration of the 
Indianisation of the Services, thus 
meeting what it is perhaps very necessary 
to meet in view of the check to English 
recruiting, the demand of the Indians 
for the recruiting of their own nationals 
in an accelerated degree. Those are 
the recommendations which the noble 
Viscount, Lord Lee, and his colleagues 
are satisfied are the minimum of what is 
equitable and necessary to meet those just 
claims of the Services. 

Now I want to answer the question 
which the noble Viscount, Lord Lee, and 
the noble Viscount, Lord Peel, put to me 
as to what is being done. I must go back 
to the undertakings that have been given 
in this matter. It was indicated in the 
summer of 1923 that—as indeed was 
reasonably to be expected—the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly w^ould desire to discuss 
the Keport. if possible, before final orders 
on it w-ere passed. The Government of 
India on their side, equally reasonably, 
were anxious to meet that desire so far 
as possible. At the same time, they 
explained then, and again in March last, 
that, in the w'ords of the Home Member, 
they— 

could not. cither nis an Assembly or as the 
G'overnment of India. limit the constitu¬ 
tional and statutory powers of the Secretary 
of State in this i*espcct; and if there should 
bo matters pressed upon him by the Royal 
Commission which might require immediate 
order.s, then it would be necessary to recog¬ 
nise his power to take a decision in advance 
of any decision by the Assembly.” 

That is what Sir Malcolm Hailey stated. 

The Report was published on May 27 
last and the Assembly, which met on the 
same day, again pressed for an oppor¬ 
tunity of discussion before official orders 
should be passed. Speaking in your 
Lordships’ House on June 3, i said this 
to your Lordships— 

** I hope very much that the Viceroy may 
find it poesible to dispose of the discussion 
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of this Report in the Assembly whieh is now 
being heldf, end I have already pressed upon 
the viceroy, as strongly as I could, my 
sense, and that of my Council, of the 
urgency of dealing with the matter as 
quickly as possible, in view of the considera¬ 
tions to which the Viceroy himself has called 
attention.’^ 

I showed my noble friend Lord Lee the 
telegrams which I had sent to the Viceroy 
to that effect— 

“ I linve no doubt whatever that Lord 
Reading will do all he can to secure the 
earlioi-t ^xissible expression in a sufficient 
manner of the views of the Assembly. He 
knows the feeling of His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment upon the subject, and he will, subject 
to the obstacles standing in his way, be dis¬ 
posed to press forward the matter as quickly 
as possible.’^ 

It was at that time hoped that an oppor¬ 
tunity would be found to debate the 
Report in the special Session of the 
Assembly which was then proceeding. 
The time available, however, both for 
examination of the Report by members 
and for its discussion in the special 
Session, was found to be so limited that 
it became apparent that some further 
opportunity of discussion in the Assembly 
would be desired and that this desire could 
not reasonably be demurred to. The 
Viceroy expressed to me his opinion that 
the contemplated debate in the Assembly 
should not be brought on before the 
September Session. 

A Resolution was moved in the 
Assembly on June 10 in the following 
terms: — 

“ (1) That it is impossible for this House 
during this Session to devote to the Lee 
Commiseion Report, which was published on 
the 27th May, the attention that it requires 
for a careful and thorough examination of 
its proposals in all their aspects and bear¬ 
ings. and that for this purpose it is abso¬ 
lutely necessary to afford further time to 
this House till the September Session. 

(2) That the interval of three months 
asked for by the House for consideration of 
the many important issues involved will 
neither cause any hardship to the Services, 
which will obtain any financial relief that 
may be eventually decided upon with effect 
from the 1st April, nor affect public 
interests by impeding recruitment for the 
Services during this year, which may pro¬ 
ceed on existing lines. 

(3) That any attempt to give effect to the 
recommendations of the Committee without 
giving adequate time to this House and 
country to form an opinion upon proposals 
of a far-reaching character, with their 
inevitable repercussions on other Depart¬ 
ments and Services, is bound to be resented 
as exhibiting a supreme disregard of Indian 
public opinion and to provoke feelings 
widespread discontent/^ 
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After discussion the debate on the Reso¬ 
lution was adjourned by general consent, 
including that of the Government of 
India, until September next. 

It must be remembered that at the date 
when the reservations were made in the 
Assembly as to the Secretary of Statens 
power to pass early orders on urgent 
recommendations, at that'date the pur¬ 
port of the Report was not known 
either to the Secretary of State or to 
the Government of India; and it 
was a presumable contingency that the 
Report might contain recommendations 
on which it would be expedient to take 
action successively in some order id 
priority, as had in fact been done in the 
case of the Report of the Commission ol‘ 
the noble Lord, Lord Islington, on the 
Public Services in India. When, how¬ 
ever, the noble Lord’s Commission sub¬ 
mitted its Report, it became apparent 
that this method of procedure would not 
be appropriate. Both 1 myself in Council 
and the Government of India adopted 
the view of the Commission, that its 
Report must be treated as a whole; and, 
therefore, even apart from any question 
of the claims or the position of the 
Assembly in the matter, the passing of 
urgent orders on any important recom¬ 
mendation, or group of recommendations, 
could not be decided on in advance of full 
consideration of the content and implica¬ 
tions of the Commission’s proposals as a 
balanced whole. The procedure proper 
to be adopted fell, therefore, into this 
form—that the Secretary of State in 
Council, the Government of India in 
conference with the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments, and the members of the Assembly, 
should simultaneously examine the 
Report as a whole of interdependent 
parte, and that when the Secretary of 
State in Council and the Government of 
India should have framed their pro¬ 
visional conclusions on the Report, the 
opinions of the rep resen tativee in the 
Assembly should also be ventilated before 
those conclusions should be crystallised 
into orders. 

The Secretary of State for Jndia in 
Council, who is, as the noble Viscount has 
pointed out, the final arbiter responsible 
to Parliament in regard to practically 
the whole field covered by the Report* 
must necessarily subject the Report to a 
thorough examination on points both of 
principle and detail. The mere fact that 
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he, as stated, accepts the view that the 
Report must be treated as a whole 
cannot, of course, in any way absolve him 
from the duty of examining the Report 
in all its bearings, or commit him in 
advance to the acceptance of each and 
every recommendation just as it stands. 
He must also use the occasion to deter¬ 
mine which of the recommendations, in 
their relation to the Report as a whole, 
will, from their nature, require priority 
of treatment when the time comes to 
implement his decisions. 

Secondly, this task cannot be carried 
through without close consultation with 
the Grovernment of India and, through 
the latter, with the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments, who will be very directly con¬ 
cerned with the major recommendations 
of the Report. The investigation has 
been and is being pushed ahead with all 
possible expedition; but although the 
speed will, it is hoped, be found to com¬ 
pare very favourably with the rate of 
progress achieved on similar occasions in 
the past, no one who knows the 
magnitude of the issues involved would 
expect that a Secretary of State, who 
takes the Report at all seriously, could 
possibly be in a position to pass final 
orders upon it as a whole within a space 
of two or three months. It may, there¬ 
fore, confidently be said that no avoid¬ 
able delay will have occurred if orders 
are passed within six months of the 
appearance of the Report; and that the 
promise of a discussion in the Assembly, 
quite apart from its great importance 
from the constitutional point of view, 
will not in fact be found to have affected 
the date by which the final decisions are 
taken. That promise was certainly never 
intended, nor does it appear to be in the 
least likely, to create any delay which 
might in its absence have been avoided. 

Thirdly, no one can ignore the great 
stress laid by the Commission on their 
recommendation that their financial pro¬ 
posals should take effect as from the 
commencement of the financial year 
1924-25. Prominence was given to this 
recommendation in the terms of the 
Resolution discussed in the Assembly on 
June 10. 

The Report came under examination at 
the India Office on the day of its appear¬ 
ance, and no time was lost in entering into 
active consultation with the. Government 
of Indiii. Among the special points upon 
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which attention has been concentrated 
may be mentioned the following: Urgent 
questions immediately arose as to con 
tinuing or suspending in the current year 
recruitment for various branches of the 
Services whose future would be directly 
affected by the recommendations in the 
Report. In three instances, the Educa¬ 
tional, Agricultural and Veterinary 
Services, the transfer of which to 
Provincial Governments has been 
recommended in the Report, it has been 
decided to suspend recruitment in this 
country for the present—without pre¬ 
judice, of course, to resuming it if that 
should be decided upon. Recruitment for 
these Services does not take place at a 
fixed time, but as occasion demands, 
when vacancies or other reasons for 
recruitment occur. The case of the other 
Services had to be examined from a 
similar slundpoint. As regards the Indian 
Service of Engineers, the Forest Service 
and the Geological Survey, the Govern¬ 
ment of India have stated their require¬ 
ments, and selection committees eithe*' 
have met or will be meeting shortly to 
interview candidates. No difficulty is 
anticipated in obtaining them. 

As regards the two pivotal Services, the 
Indian Civil Service and the Indian 
Police, there is to be no suspension of the 
Indian Civil Service open competition in 
London which will be held in August as 
usual. The examination for the Police 
Service has already been held, and there 
is no reason to suppose that there will be 
any greater difficulty this year than last 
in securing the full number of recruits 
needed to meet the requirements of the 
Governments in India. 

Secondly, it has alejo been necessary to 
explore thoroughly the legal aspects of 
the Commission’s Report. The Commis¬ 
sioners themselves stated the belief that 
their recommendations could be carried 
into effect without any amendment of the 
Government of India Act, but the Secre¬ 
tary of State is, of course, obliged to 
satisfy himself that this holds true not 
only of the recommendations in them¬ 
selves, but of any corollary proposals to 
which they may lead. Thirdly, the 
Report contains a number of recom¬ 
mendations of varying importance upon 
which provisional conclusions can be 
formed without the probability of their 
being affected by the ultimate decisions on 
the main lines of the Report. A process 
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of selecting and docketing the separate 
recommendations is therefore being 
carried on in order to clear the ground 
when the time comes to ttike the final 
decisions on the Report as a whole. That 
is the best reply T can give to the inquiry 
of the noble Viscount as to whether we 
are taking every possible step to clear the 
ground. I can assure him we are taking 
all the steps that we find it possible to 
take. 

The second topic upon which the noble 
Viscount enquired was as to the situation 
which has arisen in certain Provincial 
Councils. First of all, with regard to the 
Central Provinces, I will briefly recapit¬ 
ulate the position which has arisen. In 
the Central Provinces the Legislative 
Council refused in March last to consider 
any of the legislative measures laid 
before it, and rejected the whole of the 
local Government’s demands for grants for 
the financial year 1924-25. Stated briefly, 
the poeition is that the Ministry have 
resigned since the Council has refused to 
vote them salaries, and the Governor 
himself assumed the duty of administer¬ 
ing the Transferred Departments under 
the provisions of the Transferred Sub¬ 
jects (Temporary Administration) Rules. 
He has declared that a state of emerg¬ 
ency exists. The local Government, act¬ 
ing under the powers conferred by pro 
viso (a) to Section 72D (2) of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Acts, has restored the whole 
of the appropriations originally proposed 
to the Legislative Council in res,pect of 
Reserved Departments — approximately 
297 lakhs—with the exception of sums 
amounting to Rs, 1,21,277, representing 
new expenditure for development chiefly 
in the Forest Department; and the 
Governor acting under proviso (h) to the 
same subsection has authorised expendi¬ 
ture for the financial year in respect of 
Transferred Departments amounting to 
Rs. 153,20,044—a sum less by Rs. 12,29,956 
than that originally budgeted for, the 
curtailment being spread over the De¬ 
partments. 

The Governor does not intend to dissolve 
his Legislative Council, nor to summon 
it to meet in the immediate future, being 
of opinion that Dissolution would not 
result in the election of a Council with 
a different policy or outlook, and that 
it is useb^as to invite further action from 
a body which has shown itself determined 
not to legislate. The Governor considers, 
moreover, that the administration can be 
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continued without immediate damage in 
the absence of the legislative measures 
which have been rejected by the Council, 
or of further legislative projects. 

A further question arises which the 
noble Viscount has asked me in regard to 
what action we contemplate taking to 
relieve that transitional and temporary 
situation. Perhaps I had better deal wdth 
that and the question of the Bengal 
Legislature as well. I will give the 
answer to both together. With regard to 
the Bengal Legislature matters have been 
a little more interesting. The total 
strength of the Bengal Legislative 
Council is 140, of whom 114 are elected 
members. Of the twenty-six nominated 
and ex-officio members, seventeen are 
officials. Of the 114 elected seats the 
Swarajist Party secured some thirty- 
seven, and at an early date some thirteen 
members, who described themselvee as 
Independents, declared their int(}ntion of 
supporting the Swarajists, who thus 
secured a minimum of about 50 votes. 
During the course of the Session they 
obtained other adherents, but still not an 
absolute majority of the Council. It will 
be observed that the voting of the Budget 
commenced on March 19 and ended on 
April 1 with the following results. 
Supply was refused altogether for all 
Reserved Subjects, exa?pt Police and 
European Education, and the demands 
under these two heads were reduced. 

The Governor has restored the allot¬ 
ment budgeted for in the case of all the 
demands which were rejected in iotOy 
minus, however, the sum of 5 lakhs, 
proposed as a contribution to the Calcutta 
Corporation towards the cost of a water 
supply project. He has also restored 
61 lakhs of the 8 lakhs odd cut from the 
Police Budget, the sums not restored being 
1 lakh on account of cots and mosquito nets 
for the police and Rs. 24,000 on account 
of the pay of deputy superintendents. 
The sum of Rs. 99,000, representing grants 
to European primary schools, will be paid 
out of other provision which was voted 
for this purpose, and, if necessary, a 
supplementary grant placed before the 
Council later in the year. 

The majorities by which these rejec¬ 
tions or reductions were mode were os 
follows: In four cases, ejne vote; in one 
case, two vo-tes; in two cases, four voteiE^ t 
in two coees, five votes; and in one case, 
ten votech In one case the Council re* 
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jected by four votes a Motion for total 
rejection, and immediately afterwards 
rejected by one vote the original Motion 
that the demand be granted. The Votes 
for Supply for Transferred Subjects were 
carried without reduction by majorities 
varying from one vote to eight votes, 
except in the following cases: (1), Minis¬ 
ters^ Salaries, rejected in toto by 63 votes 
to 62; (2), Education, provision for in¬ 
specting officers’ sal arias, reduced from 
Rs. 7,46,900 to Rs. 1,11,500 by six votes ; 
(3), Medical, provision of Rs. 588,000 for 
161 civil surgeons, assistant surgeons and 
sub-assistant surgeons, and for 135 
clerical officers, was rejected by one vote. 
As regards the thii'd of these cases, as 
the services of the medical officers con¬ 
cerned are utilised also in the Gaols’ 
Department (a Reserved Department) 
and as their retention is essential for that 
purpose, provision for their salaries has 
been transferred to the Gaols’ Budget, 
and a demand to secure provision for 
them in that capacity will be placed 
before the Council at its next Session. 
Should that be rejected the Governor 
will presumably restore the amount. 

It had been the intention of the Bengal 
Government to re-submit the other two 
Votes (Ministers’ Salaries and Educa¬ 
tion Inspection Staff), in accordance with 
a request expressed from certain quarters 
within and without the Counoil itself, 
for reconsideration at a Session which 
was to have been held on July 7. But 
this intention has been temporarily 
frustrated by the action of the High 
Court at Calcutta which, on the motion of 
two membere of the Council, has issued 
an injunction restraining the President 
from putting the Motion relating to 
Ministers^ salaries. This is one of the 
disadvantages of having a statutory 
constitution as distinguished from a con¬ 
stitution of our own character. Mean¬ 
while, the Ministers have not resigned, 
and have up to date retained office with¬ 
out salary, and the Bengal Government 
have given notice of dismissal to the 357 
educational officers for whose salary 
provision has been refused, which will 
not take effect until such time as the 
matter can be brought again before the 
Council. 

I desire to say a few words with regard 
to the injunction granted in the High 
Court. In the first place the injunction 
Was based on the fact that the Councils 


rules of procedure provide only for (a) 
the initial voting of the Budget demands, 
and (b) for the voting of excess, or addi 
tional, or supplementary demands for 
the purpose of covering expenditure 
actually incurred in excess of a Budget 
Vote, or for obtaining funds for which 
the original Vote is found to be insuffi¬ 
cient, or which are required for purposes 
not anticipated when the Budget was 
framed. Secondly, the injunction was 
granted on the assumption that these 
rules of procedure exhaust the Council’s 
powers, and consequently debar the recon¬ 
sideration of a Vote once definitely 
rejected or reduced. This assumption 
docs not tally with the intentions of the 
Joint Select Committee of Parliament as 
expressed in their Report on the Govern¬ 
ment of India Bill. They considered that 
the Governor, if so advised by his 
Ministers, should be at liberty to re¬ 
submit a Budget Vote on a Transferred 
Subject, which the Council had cut do'wn 
or rejected, for consideration by the 
Council, and thought that no specific pro¬ 
vision was necessary for this purpose. 

The Government of India and the 
Secretary of State agree in thinking that 
the Rules refeiTed to do not, in fact, pre¬ 
clude such a Motion, but in order to re¬ 
move doubts on the subject, and in 
cidentally to remove the grounds for the 
High Court’s injunction, they have nov 
amended the Rules. Meanwhile, the 
Bengal Government have appealed 
against the High Court’s order, and I an 
considering the situation created by the 
intervention of the High Court in matters 
proceeding before the Legislative Couned 
in India. I cannot speak definitely as to 
what action the Governor of Bengal will 
take because he is still in correspondence 
and consultation with the Viceroy upon 
the subject, and the Viceroy reports to me 
as to what is being done. But I under¬ 
stand the Governor proposes, as soon as 
he can, to reintroduce the Vote for the 
Ministers’ salaries and also the Vote for 
the inspectorate, subject to any curtail¬ 
ment he might make on the ground of a 
pledge given in the Council that certam 
recommendations as to the transfer of 
part of the inspectorate to local bodies 
should be carried out. The Government 
thinks it reasonable that the recommenda 
tion for retrenchment of the staff and 
transferring it to local bodies should 
be had regard to before the amount of 
the Vote to be resubmitted is determined. 
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The queetian arises as to what pro¬ 
cedure the Government should take to 
bring to an end this position in the 
Central Provinces and Bengal, which is 
only legal under the theory that it is a 
position of emergency; and the question 
also arises whether the Governor should 
exercise his power to suspend the transfer 
or revoke the transfer. That is now 
under the consideration of the Viceroy 
with the Governor of Bengal. 

Viscount PEEL: And the Central 
Provinces ? 

Lord OLIVIER: Yes. The question as 
to what further course of action may 
be taken is now under consideration. 
With regard to the propriety of it I think 
it is established that the Governor maj'^ 
reasonably act in such a manner. It must 
be assumed that the intention of the 
Government of India Act is that Trans¬ 
ferred Departments are transferred for 
the purpose of being responsibly 
administered by a Council that would 
deal with the merits of the particular 
Votes on the grounds of the public interest 
only, and not upon the grounds of some 
constitutional purpose which they had in 
mind in order to put pressure on the 
Government of India. I do not know how 
far that agrees with the constitutional 
theory in this country that grievances 
must bo redressed before Supply is 
granted, which may be the view of Indian 
politicians. But having regard to the 
fact that we have a statutory Constitution 
established for certain definite objects it 
does, I think, speaking as a layman, 
appear to be a perfectly reasonable con¬ 
struction of the Government of India Act. 

The noble Viscount has made an inquiry 
in regard to the situation in the Punjab. 
The situation in the Punjab continues to 
be disquieted by the turbulent proceed¬ 
ings of the Akali Sikhs. There is little new 
to be said. I have referred to the state¬ 
ment I made on this subject in your 
Lordships^ House on February 26, and I 
consider it gives what is still a correct 
and sufficient account of the origin and 
significance of these troubles. I will not 
take up your Lordships’ time by repeat¬ 
ing that statement. It is necessary to 
realise that there has been, and can be, 
no question of the Government interven¬ 
ing on any issue which can honestly be 
described as purely religious. Govern¬ 
ment intervention has been confined to 
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the upholding of the civil law, to the 
restoration and maintenance of the public 
peace, and to endeavours to promote a 
settlement of differences which threaten 
the peace. 

In so far as their, intervention has 
brought them into conflict with the pre¬ 
sent leaders of the Shiromani Gurdwara 
Parbhandhak Committee, whom I will 
hereafter call the Shrines Committee, the 
conflict is not of the Government’s seek¬ 
ing and cannot be said to relate to any 
purely religious issue. It would hardly 
be true to say that even when that oon* 
flict first began the motives of its 
promoters were exclusively religious, and 
there has unquestdonably been through¬ 
out, even on the part of the most moder¬ 
ate of the Akali leaders, a desire to con¬ 
solidate and advance the political power 
of the Sikhs in the Punjab. The interest 
fomented in regard to the question of the 
resignation of the Maharaja of Nabha, 
and the ^^dllingiiess of the Shrines Com- 
mriittec to accept assistance from the 
Indian National Congress, make it im¬ 
possible to pi'etend that the issue is en¬ 
tirely religious and non-political. But 
the religious and political factors have 
now, in fact, become completely en¬ 
tangled with one another, and this fact 
constitutes the real difficulty before the 
Government. The Shrines Committee is 
in control of the Akal Takht and any 
order proceeding from that centre will 
carry the authority of a religious duty 
with the majority of the Sikh population, 
whatever its real basis or implication. 

In the various issues that have arisen 
from time to time between the Punjab 
Government and the Sikhs, the Govern¬ 
ment have honestly endeavoured to 
separate religious from other issues, and 
it will be obviously the duty of that 
Government to continue the same 
endeavour in the future. For the 
moment, it is sufficient to observe that 
the great bulk of the rural Sikhs do 
actually seem to have been persuaded that 
Government is hostile to their religious 
interests. On the other hand, there are 
some indications that the situation is in 
course of improvement. It is evident 
that there has been considerable difficulty 
in finding recruits for the Jathas, 
averaging about 1,000 strong, which it has 
been the programme of the committee to 
send periodically to claim entrance to the 
Shrine at Jaito. The Government's 
primary objective has been, and is, to 
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encourage, with the motive I have stated, 
a settlement of the religious question, 
and to promote an agreement among the 
Sikhs as to the control and use of the 
shrines, in dealing with the legal titles 
to which the first troubles arose. 

General Birdwood, whose understand¬ 
ing and sympathy in regard to Sikh 
sensibilities must stand beyond question, 
was recently occupied on behalf of the 
Government of India in making a special 
effort to endeavour to arrange with the 
representatives of the Sikhs for the estab¬ 
lishment of an authoritative committee 
with legal powers to regulate all such^ 
questions, but unfortunately these nego¬ 
tiations have failed, as did the similar 
previous attempt of the Government. 
The noble Viscount inquired what were 
the reasons for their failure, and he 
suggested that they were two, one being 
the uncompromising demand on the part 
of the Sikhs that all prisoners who were 
in custody on charges arising out of the 
previous quarrel should be released, and 
the other the demand that the Maharajah 
of Nabha should be restored to his 
Principality. I have not the actual text 
before me, but I think it is quite safe to 
say that both of those claims were made 
by the Akalis, and it is obvious that, in 
the form in which they were made, they 
were claims that could not be granted. 
How far they were whittled down I cannot 
say at the moment, but difficulties of that 
character were apparently the only 
difficulties that stood in the w^ay of nn 
agreement—difficulties, that is to say, not 
arising out of the difficulty of making 
arrangements to deal with the religious 
interests of the Sikhs, but out of past 
political matters in which the Govern¬ 
ment had come into opposition with the 
Sikhs. 

In present circumstances no new course 
of action and no resort to extraordinary 
powers is contemplated. The Punjab 
Government, with the approval of the 
Government of India, intend to maintain 
order and peaceful security by oon- 
sietent application of the law against all 
offenders, while neglecting no means of 
arriving at a speedy and equitable 
solution with regard to the matters in 
controversy. 

Now I come to that which is perhaps 
the largest and most important question 
upon which the noble Viscount desired 
information. 


ViSOOUNT PEEL: I do not know 
whether the noble Lord intends to make 
any observation about Mr, C. R. Das, but 
I should be very glad to hear what he 
hae to say on that point. 

Lord OLIVIER: I had thought that 
the subject of Mr. C. R. Das, to which 
the noble Viscount referred, came later 
in his speech, but I will deal with it 
immediately. The noble Viscount has 
called attention to the imputations laid 
against Mr. C. R. Dae of being associated 
with a revolutionary organisation 
believed to exist in Bengal for the pro¬ 
motion of outrage and murder, or at 
least of conniving at its proceedings, or of 
approval of the motives of Gopi Nath 
Saha, who assaesinated Mr. Day, a police 
officer, by mistake for Mr. Tegart, 
another police officer. 

Viscount PEEL: Mr. Day was not a 
police officer. I think he was a merchant. 

Lord OLIVIER: I am obliged to the 
noble Viscount. Mr. C. R. Das is the 
leader of the Swaraj political Party in 
the Bengal Legislature, and in the Indian 
National Congress. I am informed by a 
high authority in Indian politics that he 
has the reputation of being a particularly 
upright and scrupulous politician, second 
only to Gandhi himself in saintliness of 
character. He is unquestionably a man 
of high and admirable ideals on behalf 
of his country which he has finely and 
uncompromisingly expressed. For a 
sympathetic appreciation of his spirit 
and his aims, I beg leave to refer to the 
very interesting and informing article 
contributed by the noble Earl, Lord 
Ronaldshay, to the July number of the 
Nineteenth Century review. The poli¬ 
tical attitude and proceedings of Mr. 
Das, in the light of all the study that 1 
have been able to make of them, appear 
to me to present a typical illustration of 
methods and reactiems quite familiar in 
the development of a struggle for poli¬ 
tical evolution in the direction of self- 
governing national institutions. 

Mr. Das appears to be one of those 
Indian publicists—and he is only one 
among many—who are convinced, or w’ho 
are very near to being convinced, that 
no advance can be made in the attain¬ 
ment of self-government or political 
liberty by any nation or community that 
is under the rule of Great Britain except 
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through appeal to organised force or, 
failitig this, to secret methods aiming at 
outrage. Politicians of this school 
constantly point to the history of the 
dealings of this country with the Home 
Buie movement in Ireland as furnishing 
the nu>st familiar and crucial illustra¬ 
tions of their theoriee. Further, they 
argue that a sufficient threat of force, 
even without its exercise, will always 
intimidate British Governments. In 
this connection they invariably begin by 
referring to the evidence of a similar per¬ 
suasion on the part of politicians of the 
highest predisposition to legality who, in 
anticipation of possible action distasteful 
to them in regard to the Government of 
Ulster, thought it expedient and per¬ 
fectly proper to organise armed force- 

Thk Marqukss CUHZON of KEDLES- 
TON : I hesitate to interrupt the Secre¬ 
tary of State, but will he inform me 
whether he is giving us his own opinions, 
or reading the opinions of somebody else \ 
The point is very material. 

Lord OLIVIER; I am stating what is 
the invariable argument used by Indian 
politicians in defence of their theory that 
Great Britain will never do anything un¬ 
less there is a threat of armed force, and 
will always do something if there is a 
threat of armed force. 

The M.arquess CURZON of KEDLES- 
TON : That means that the noble Lord, as 
Secretary of State, is giving his own 
version of the motives which he believes 
to actuate a particular section of the 
Indian community in this matter, with a 
view, as I understand, to condoning the 
action which Mr. Das has taken. Am 1 
justified in that interpretation 1 

Lord OLIVIER; The noble Marquess 
is not justified in saying that I make the 
suggestion in order to condone it. I am 
giving the noble Marquess what is, m 
fact, continually being put up to me by 
Indians as an explanation of what they 
believe. I am not condoning it. 

The Marquess CURZON of KEDLES- 
TON: What we want is your own 
opinion. We do not want your version 
of the motives by which they are actu¬ 
ated. We want the opinion of the 
Secretary of State. 

LoHt) OLIVIER: I think it is pertinent 
to the matter that I should describe the 
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mentality which I have met with in this 
connection. I have seen it suggested in the 
Press, but I do not on that evidence think 
it necessary to accept any suoh assertion 
without full proof, that Mr. C. R. Das is 
actually so far associated with members 
of the revolutionary organisation in 
Bengal that an understanding has been 
arrived at, not only that he should not 
denounce their proceedings, but that he 
should give them countenance and assist¬ 
ance. In the episode to which the noble 
Viscount, Lord Peel, has referred, Mr. 
Das appears unquestionably to have 
associated himself with the support of a 
resolution, which, although it did not 
expressly go so far as to approve the 
assassination of Mr. Day, expressed an 
admiration for the character and motives 
of the assassin which has been, and not 
unnaturally, generally interpreted as 
implying a commendation of his deed. 
After the resolution referred to had 
appeared in the Press in its actual 
original form, an amended and altered 
version of it was published, touched up 
by inserting a phrase intended to dis¬ 
sociate the eulogy from the character of 
the action itself, and to confine it to the 
motives* and mentality of the assassin, 
who, it may be observed, had pleaded that 
he was not of sound mind when he 
committed the murder. 

It seems to me hardly unfair to suspect 
of Mr. Das that he has at any rate 
believed it expedient that the British 
public should be a little frightened as to 
what may be Tikely to happen in India 
if the policy of his Party is not given 
way to. Mr. Gandhi and many of Mr. 
Das* own political Party have taken a 
far more serious view of his pasition 
than that, and have shown a very lively 
spirit of indignation and protest. It is 
not necessary for the British Govearnment 
to assume in this connection an attitude 
of high moral condemnation of Mr. Das 
as a politician on this account. The 
operations of secret murder societies are 
detestable, and occasionally, in their 
effects, atrocious. They impose a con¬ 
stant strain on the vigilance of the police. 
But they are not in themselves a political 
force, nor do they ultimately strengthen 
any political Party that dallies with 
them. It has been the continual policy 
of the Party to which I' belong to re¬ 
pudiate and condemn all such forcible 
methods, quite independently of their 
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moral turpitude, on the ground of their 
foolishness and their futility. 

My right hon. friend the Prime 
Minister, before he was called upon to 
take ofRce, issued a most friendly, sincere 
and sympathetically wise warning to 
Indian politicians to stand aloof from all 
such insane methods. In so far as Mr. 
Das has allowed his name and influence 
to be associated with them—and it is 
clear that the event to which the 
noble Viscount has referred has caused 
a considerable disturbance of feeling 
amongst Indian reformers—I imagine 
that Mr. Das and his associates, 
in their delusion that Indian revo¬ 
lutionaries can frighten the Pritish 
Government out of its senses bv 
bombing policemen, having failed to 
do so by attempting to bomb a Viceroy, 
must be already beginning to recognise 
the political wi«sdom of Mr. MacDonald’s 
advice. The incident is only another 
example of the political simplicity which 
has been shown in Mr. Das’ leadership 
in the Bengal Assembly. In that As¬ 
sembly the Swaraj Party, not being able 
actually to lead or to procure a majoritj^ 
of votes for the imrpose of embarrassing 
the Government, organised the purchase 
for cash of the requisite balances either 
of votes or abstentions, to enable them 
to win the narrow divisions which they 
did. This fact is notorious. 

Viscount PEEL: May I ask the noble 
Lord this specific queetion, which I think 
I did ask in my speech. Quite apart from 
any moral condemnation of the action of 
Mr. C. R. Das, is the noble Lord pre¬ 
pared, in view of his axlmission and the 
obvious fact that these statements were 
a definite incitement to murder, to take 
any action or not? 

Lord OLIVIER: I do not quite under 
stand the noble Viscount’s Question. 

Viscount PEEL: It is whether, in 
view of the admission that this statement 
definitely amounted to an incitement to 
murder, His Majesty’s Government pro¬ 
pose to take any action or not. 

Lord OLIVIER: Whose admission 
that the statement is an incitement to 
murder ? 

Viscount PEEL: 1 am speaking of the 
noble Lord’s moral condemnation of thc'se 
statements) and the obvious fact that they 
are an incitement to murder, and I ask 


whether he contemplates taking any 
action. 

Lord OLIVIER: I have not said they 
were incitements to murder. 

Viscount PEEL: I do not say that the 
noble Lord said so, but I referred to his 
moral condemnation of these acts, and 
also to the obvious fact that they were 
an incitement to murder, and I ask 
whether, whatever may be his own 
l)ersonal view—and I want a definite 
answer to my question—he does or does 
not intend to take any action. 

Lord OLIVIER: I am not intending 
to take any action whatever. A certain 
resolution applauding the character of a 
young man who had committed a murder 
was passed at a public meeting by the 
vote of the Party of which Mr. Das is 
leader. Mr. Das did not pass the 
resolution, which was simply recorded as 
passed by the Party. How far that may 
justify the Government of India in taking 
action under the criminal law' is a 
question for the Government of India to 
decide. I cannot presume to say that I 
am going to give instructions in the 
matter. 

Viscount PEEL: Is the noble Lord 
aware that Mr. Das, in his newspaper 
Fonrardy printed a statement very 
similar to the resolution I 

Lord OLIVIER: Mr. Das, 1 believe 
said he would maintain bis opinion of the 
intrepid or noble character of the young 
man who did the murder. Whether that 
is an incitement to murder or not, is not 
for me to pronounce, but it is a question 
for the criminal law', and it is for the 
Government of India to take such action 
as it may be advised. There is no obliga¬ 
tion upon me to move in the matter. 

Viscount PEEL: Are we to understand 
that they do not intend to take action ? 

Lord OLIVIER : They have not reported 
to me any intention of taking any action. 
I cannot say that they do not intend to 
take action, but they have not reported 
their intention, to me. To continue my 
statement, certain operations cf what I 
suppose may be called the political Whip 
have been deposed to before a magistrate, 
and when 1 have spoken on this subject 
to a well-informed Indian politician he 
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has laughingly acknowledged that the facts 
might be as reputed, but justified the 
proceedings as being a fair response to 
what were considered to be the underhand 
and unfair proceedings of the bureaucracy, 
the Government of India and the British 
Government, in opposition to the 
reformers. Now, it would be absurd on 
our part, remembering our Parliamentary 
past, to say that the Swarajist Party in 
the Bengal Assembly are sinners above 
all politicians. But what I wish again to 
emphasise is the political futility of the 
methods of the Swarajist Party in the 
Bengal Legislature, and possibly else¬ 
where, as a means of attaining their 
immediate ostensible objects. 

Their programme is to prove the 
Montagu-Ohelmsford reform scheme a 
failure, and to bring the British Govern¬ 
ment to its knees by making the carrying 
on of government constitutionally impos¬ 
sible. They appeal, at some thousands of 
miles distance, to democratic politicians 
to denounce the overruling of the popular 
will by the autocratic action of the 
Government. Such demonstrations as 
have been made in the Bengal Legis¬ 
lature, in so far as they are procured by 
methods cf corruption or intimidation, 
not only are not demonstrations of the 
popular will, but are demonstrations of 
the fact that the legislators who are so 
influenced have no will at all of their 
own, except a will to profit, and that any 
number of such politicians may be dis¬ 
regarded with complete equanimity as 
representing no kind of power. The 
significance and importance of a vote in 
a Parliamentary Election, or in a Parlia¬ 
ment rest only upon the will or spirit in 
which it is given. If it is given on 
account of bribery or on account of fear, 
those who are responsible for, and who 
are entrusted with the power to carry on, 
the King^s Government, know very well 
that they have no real force whatever to 
contend with, but only something which 
can be bought or frightened. 

On this account, even if the machinery 
of government had been brought to a 
deadlock, ]t could not have been said that 
this had been done by the popular will; 
but as a matter of fact, the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Constitution is not proved a 
failure by such proceedings, nor has 
government been brought to a deadlock. 
The Reform Constitution was designed to 
enable public questions to be dealt with 
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by elected bodies on considerations of 
public interest germane to the particular 
subject at issue; that is to eay, the policy 
of any particular vote. When a vote is 
given not on the merits of the particular 
service at issue, but for political sabotage, 
the Government is not only morally 
justified in entirely disregarding it as 
being mere irrelevance, but is constitu¬ 
tionally justified by the intention and 
legal form of the Indian Constitution, 
which was so framed as to protect the 
proper responsible Government of the 
country from being hampered by merely 
wrecking tactics, de.:igned to intimidate. 

I now come to the question with regard 
to the intentions of the Government as to 
any action arising out of the Inquiry into 
the Reforms. Your Lordships will 
remember that on February 18 a Resolu¬ 
tion was carried in the Assembly recom¬ 
mending the revision of the Government 
of India Act, with a view to establishing 
full responsible Government, and, for the 
purpose, the summoning of a round-table 
Conference to frame a new Constitution, 
with a view to its ultimate enactment by 
Parliament. The Government of India 
could oot accept that Resolution. In 
speaking in the debate on this Resolution 
Sir Malcolm Hailey, on behalf of the 
Government of India, made two pro¬ 
nouncements, of which the following are 
the most important passages. On 
February 8 he said: 

** We do not limit ourselves to demanding 
that the system should be further tested. 
Wo propose to make a serious attempt to 
investigate justifiable complaints against the 
working of the scliemo in practice, to assess 
the causes and to examine the remedies 
necessary. We claim that this must precede 
any general inquiry into the policy and 
.scheme of the Act itself, or general advance 
within the Act itself.’* 

The noble Viscount intimated a desire to 
he informed why that action was taken at 
all. 

I tried to explain on February 26 that 
the Government of India was confronted 
by representations by the prominent poli¬ 
tical Party in India that the Government 
of India Act was entirely unworkable 
and unacceptable. The Government at 
home also were met by representations 
that there were diflScultiee in the working 
of the Act which it was well to look into. 
Being faced, on behalf of the Swarajist 
Party in India, with a demand for a revi¬ 
sion of the Constitution, the Government 
of India took the position of saying: It 
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is ridiculous that you, who have not co¬ 
operated in the first years of the 
Assembly, who have come into the second 
Assembly in order to obstruct, should 
present a pietol at our heads and ask us 
immediately to allow you to formulate a 
new Constitution. Before we are willing 
to consider whether there is anything 
presumable against the new Constitution, 
indeed, before any kind of consideration 
can be given to the criticisms of the 
Swaraj Party, surely there must be some 
case made out that the Constitution has 
in any respect worked inconveniently, or 
that it has worked inconveniently in 
respects in which it cannot be amended.’’ 

The view of His Majesty’s Government 
and of the Government of India was that 
adequate satisfaction would be given to 
the demands of any reasonable critics if, 
in view of the very general allegation— 
not confined to the Swaraj Party, but 
shared in by the Independents and 
Moderates, and also shared in by a good 
many persons of the European com¬ 
munity, some officials and some non¬ 
officials—that the scheme of diarchy was 
not working satisfactorily, a judicial 
Inquiry wae set up, at which it could be 
seen whether any evidence could be 
given against the working of the Act. 
A Committee was set up, and in the first 
instance it was a Committee consisting 
of officials, to lay down what were the 
modes in which, having regard to the 
drafting of the Act, any modifications of 
established provisions could be made, 
either by Buie or otherwise. That was a 
purely formal operation. The second 
Committee set up was an enlarged Com¬ 
mittee, including a certain number of 
non-officials—more non-officials, in fact, 
than officials. 

However, I think I had better come 
back to the second statement made by Sir 
Malcolm Hailey, on February 18. He 
said : — 

Before His Majesty’s Government p-e 
able to consider the question of amending 
the Constitution, as distinct from such 
amendments of the Act as are necoesary to 
rectify any administrative imperfections, 
there must be a full investigation of any 
defects or difficulties which may have arisen 
in the transitional Constitution. If our 
Inquiry into the defects of the working of 
the Act shows the feasibility and the possi¬ 
bility of any advance within the Act—that is 
to say. by the use of the rnle-making power 
provided bv Parliament under the Statute— 

are willing to make recommendations to 
this effect. if our Inquiry shows that 

no advance is possible without amending the 


Constitution, then the question of advance 
must be left as an entirely open and separate 
issue on which Government is in no way 
committed. To that extent the scope of our 
Inquiry goes somewhat beyond that 
originally assigned to it; but I must again 
emphasise the fact that it does not extend 
beyond that scope to the amendment of the 
Constitution itself.” 

Those announcements wore referred to 
by me in my speech in this House on 
February 26. 

The action taken by the Government of 
India in order to implement the under¬ 
taking given by Sir Malcolm Hailey was 
as follows:—They first of all appointed 
an official Expert ” Committee, and on 
receipt from that Committee of their pre¬ 
liminary Report, the Government of 
India reconstituted the Committee by the 
addition of representative non-officials, 
and gave it the following terms of 
reference: 

(1) To inquire into the difficulties 
arising from, or defects inherent in, the 
working of the Government of India Act and 
the Rules thereunder, and 

(2) To investigate the feasibility and 
desirability of securing remedies for such 
difficulties or defects, consistent with the 
structure, policy, and purpose of the Act— 

(a) by action taken under the Act and 
Rules, or 

(h) by such amendments of the Act as 
appear necessary to rectify any 
administrative imperfection.” 

We are, then, putting the case of the 
plaintiffs against the Act to the test, and 
we are inquiring, as profoundly aa 
possible, whether there is really anything 
to be said against the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford Constitution on the ground that it 
is unworkable, or that it w'orks in a 
manner disadvantageous to the public 
interest. It is inquired : What will that 
lead you to? Sir Malcolm Hailey said: 
on the results of this Inquiry it must be 
left entirely an open question whether 
any further action must be taken. I do 
claim that the Government may have 
credit for endeavouring to maintain a 
judicial attitude upon this position. 

As soon as we had set up this Inquiry 
in India the British Government and the 
Government of India were immediately 
attacked as having made no concession 
whatever to legitimate popular demands, 
but as having set up an official Com¬ 
mittee to bind more closely upon India 
the chains of the Montagii-Chelmsford 
Constitution. Wo were attacked, on the 
other side, by suspicious journalists and 
others in Ind-ia on the ground that we 
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were opening the door to an immediate 
modification: of the Constitution, and 
had practically given encouragement to 
the Swarajists to think that the Con¬ 
stitution would be modified. The position 
of the Government is entirely a judicial 
one. I have had innumerable representa¬ 
tions—two or three hundred people have 
interviewed me on the subject of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Constitution—and 1 
have had all ‘manner of grades of 
assurances as to its workability and as 
to its an workability. T do not propose to 
indicate in the slightest degree the effect 
of all these representations upon my 
mind. 

As the noble Marquess urged that we 
should do, we have entrusted the next 
step in dealing with constitutional ques¬ 
tions in India to the Viceroy and to his 
Council, and under his advice and in ac¬ 
cordance with his recommendations we 
are proceeding. Whether there is, or is 
not, a case for establishing that the Mon¬ 
tagu-Chelmsford Reforms are really un¬ 
workable, a* is claimed by almost every 
Progi^essive politician in India—not only 
the >Swarajists—is a matter upon which 
His Majesty’s Government are not in a 
position to form a judgment, and upon 
which a judgment can only be formed 
after the Viceroy has had all his Reports 
from his Provincial Governors and that 
Committee has gone thoroughly into the 
case and the evidence has been heard 
and considered. 

The first purpose of that Committee, as 
the terni.s of its reference show, is to con¬ 
sider whether there are any defects in the 
working of the Act which can be remedied 
by Rules made under the Act, and 
the second is to consider wdiether there 
are any defects in the working of the Act, 
in its effect on the work of the Govern¬ 
ment, which can be remedied by altera¬ 
tions in the structure of the Act itself, 
without really altering the principle of 
the Constitution. 1 think that even the 
most rigidly minded of noble Lords op¬ 
posite would say that it was a perfectly 
reasonable proceeding on the part of the 
Government and the Government of 
India to consider whether the Act itself 
could not be so utilised as to make its 
working more satisfactory. But, of 
course, I cannot deny that if the 
result of the LaliourS of that Com¬ 
mittee should be to find that there 
are certain defects in the working of 
government under the provisiona of that 
Olivier, 


Act, which apparently cannot be remedied 
by any amendment of Rules, or by any 
amendments of the Act short of an altera¬ 
tion of the Constitution, then a question 
would arise as to whether any further 
steps should or ought to be taken for 
dealing with the question whether any 
further constitutional advance can be con¬ 
templated. Then, and then only, would 
there arise the question: In what way 
could such a question be dealt with 1 
The proposal of the Swaraj Party in 
the Assembly, as I have stated, was on 
the basis that they, the representatives 
of the Indian people, arc entitled to draft 
and prescribe their own Constitution and 
t-o have a round-table conference for the 
purpose. A proposal that was mooted in 
the other House was that a Royal Com¬ 
mission should be sent out to investigate 
the constitutional situation. There may 
be other alternatives, but on none of those 
alternatives have His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment come to any conclusion. They only 
recognise, and they cannot fail to recog¬ 
nise, that it is just possible that the result 
of this Inquiry may impose upon them the 
duty of coming to such a conclusion—that 
is to say, as to whether some steps should 
or should not be taken to re-examine the 
constitutional position. That will be the 
position if, and only if, it is proved to the 
satisfaction of the Government of India 
that there are certain defects, certain 
legitimate grounds for complaint in the 
operations of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
reforms, that cannot be redressed within 
the four corners of the Act without some 
revision of its provisions. That, I hope, 
is a satisfactory explanation of the posi¬ 
tion of His Majesty’s Government. We 
are, at present conducting a judicial In¬ 
quiry in order that we may have evidenc?^ 
a.s to the operation of the Government 
of India Act. Until we have that 

evidence and the judgment of the Govern¬ 
ment of India upon it we can come to no 
decision ourselves as to whether the 
Government of India Act is operating 
well or not, and we cannot possibly come 
to any decision as to what further steps 
shall be taken as a result of that Inquiry. 

Loan MESTON; My Lords, I beg to 
move that the debate be now adjourned. 

Moved, That the debate be now 
adjourned .—{Lord Menton.) 

Lord PARMOOR : Might I ask the 
noble Lord to what date he suggests the 
debate should be adjourned? 
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Lobd MESTON : To Tuesday of next 
week. 

Lord PARMOOll: I have no objection 
to that day. 

On Question, Motion agreed to, and 
debate adjourned accordingly to Tuesday, 
July 29. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Friday^ 2bth July^ 1924. 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA (LEAVE OF 
ABSENCE! BILL. [h.l.J 
Returned from the Commons, agreed to, 
with Amendments. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Monday^ 1924. 

GOVERNMENT OE INDIA (LEAVE OF 
ABSENCE) BILL, j u.l. ! 

Commons Amendnn'nts to be printed, 
and to bo considered on Wednesday next. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Tuej^day^ 29th Juhjj 1924. 

INDIA 

Adjourned debate on the Motion of 
Vi&count Peel that an humble Address be 
presented to His Majesty for Papers 
relating to the situation in India (which 
stands appointed for this day), put off 
to Thursday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Wednt sday^ 30th July, 1924. 

GOVERNAIENT OF INDIA (LEAVE OF 
ABSENCE) BILL, [h.l.] 

Order of the Day read for the con- 
eider ation of Commons Amendments. 

The SECKETARV of STATE for 
INDIA (Lord Olivier) : My Lords, I beg 
to move that this House do take into 
consideration the Amendmente of the 
House of Commons to this Bill. Those 
Amendments are two in number. The 
first is to Clause 1, page 2, line 18> after 
the word ^' vacant to insert “ in the case 


of a person granted leave for urgent 
reasons of public interest as from the 
termination of that period and in any 
other case.” The reason foj- this 
Amendment is very simple. The Bill as 
passed by this House provided that if 
any officer came on leave for any reason 
and did not return at the end of such 
leave his office should be vacant as from 
the date on which he came on leave of 
absence. That was not the intention of 
the clause, and there must have been some 
failure in drafting. Obviously, it would 
be unjust that when a public officer, say, 
a Viceroy or Commander-in-Chief, had 
come on leave of absence for public 
reasons at the re(iucst of the Govern¬ 
ment, the office should be deemed to be 
vacant, because it would stultify any act 
w’hich he might have done in his official 
capacity if the office were deemed vacant 
during the whole of his leave of absence. 
The Commons Amendment rectifies that 
little clumsiness in drafting. 

The serorid Amendment i*s on line 2o. 
after ” sliall," to insert the woids “ unless 
the Secretary of State in Council other¬ 
wise directs.” The clause in its original 
form prescribed that if an officer did not 
return after leave of absence he should 
be bound to repay any leave allowances 
which he had rectuved during his leave, 
in such maimer as the Secretary of State 
miglit direct. It was held by the House 
of Commons, and the Government agree, 
that that might in some cases work very 
unjustly : that is to say, assuming a man 
had come on 1 ave of absence on the 
ground of his own ill-health, and that 
ill-health t(‘rminated fatally, it would be 
very unjust that th(' widow should be 
required in all eases to refund the leave 
allowances which he might have obtained. 
Consequently, tho Amendment provides 
that the refund shall not be obligatory, 
but that the Secretary of State shall have 
a dispensing power, so that the refund 
shall be made unless he otherwise directs. 
I beg to move. 

Moved, That the Commons Amend¬ 
ments be now considered.—(Loiv/ Olivier.) 

On Question, Mjotion agreed to. 

Commons Amendment. 

[T/te references are to Bill No, 95.] 

Clause 1, page 2, line 18, after 
(“ vacant insert (“ in the cas<» of a 
person granted leave for urgent reasons of 
public intereist as from the termination of 
that period and in any other case ”), 
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Mov^d, That this House doth agree 
with the Commons in the said Amend¬ 
ment.—(Zor</ Olivier.) 

On Question, Motion agreed to. 

Commons Amendment. 

Clause 1, page 2, line 25, after (** shall ”) 
insert (** unless the Secretapy of State in 
Council otherwise directs ”). 

Moved, Thai this House doth agree 
with the Commons in the said Amend 
ment .—{Lord Olivier.) 

On Question, Motion agreed to. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Thursday, 316*^ July, 1924. 

INDIA. 

Debate resumed (according to Order) 
on the Motion, made by Viscount Peel 
on Monday, July 21, That an Humble 
Address be presented to His Majesty for 
Papers relating to the situation in India. 

Loed MESTON : My Lords, in the 
speech with which the noble Lord the 
Secretary of State for India closed the 
first stage of this debate he said that he 
had not come to any conclusions as 
regards the workability of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, 1919. Indeed, if I did 
not mishear him, he went so far as to 
say that he had not formed any judgment 
at all as to whether it was necessary to 
come to any conclusions. All I desire to 
do to-day is to suggest to your Lordships 
that there are very strong reasons why 
a definite conclusion should very shortly 
be arrived at, and to put before you a 
few general considerations which I trust 
will be added to the materials which the 
Secretary of State will utilise when 
forming his judgment. 

If there is one desire on the part of all 
who are interested in India, it is that we 
should approach the Indian problem with¬ 
out anything in the nature of Party bias. 
It i© a huge Imperial responsibility and 
calls for a great united Imperial policy. 
If, therefore, in the suggestions which 1 
put forward I seem to be approaching this 
matter from a slightly different point of 
view from that of the noble Viscount who 
introduced the debate and from the Secre¬ 
tary of State, it is a difference of angle 
only and not any difference of objective. 
Our objective, and the objective of every¬ 
one interested in India, has always been 
the same. In the first place, it is to 
advance the happiness and promote the 
reasonable progress of the Indian people. 


In the second place,, it is to retain India 
within the British Empire. The latter 
consideration may seem to be so obvious 
that it hardly requires stating, but for 
reason© which I will refer to briefly in a 
moment, I think there is some advantage 
in laying particular emphasis on that 
aspect of the subject at the present 
juncture. Whatever may have been our 
mistakes and shortcomings we certainly 
have, at least within living memory, 
devoted ourselves exclusively and wholly 
to the achievement of these purposes. 

Five years ago a very momentous and 
historic step was taken in pursuance of 
this object. That step had the approval 
of your Lordships. It had been investi¬ 
gated with the greatest fullness and care 
by a Committee which represented every 
shade of opinion in your Lordships' 
House, and in the other House. Its in¬ 
cidence and its implications had been 
thoroughly examined, and so far as poli¬ 
tical foresight could guarantee were pro¬ 
vided for. The measure was nothing less 
than the introduction into India of demo¬ 
cratic institutions, coupled with a system 
of training Indians to befit those who 
were the leaders of India for the task 
of governing India on democratic lines. 
Without cynicism it is safe to say that 
we have had very little experience of 
true democracy in this country or in any 
other Western country, and certainly it 
is a wholly exotic plant in India. At no 
time within ascertained history, and cer¬ 
tainly on no recognisable scale, has India 
ever had practical experience of the 
working of democratic rule. In spite of 
that, and in all good faith, England gave 
the principle and promise of democracy, 
because she believed it was the greatest 
political gift in her power to bestow. 

At the same time, so great was the 
novelty that certain obvious general safe¬ 
guards were considered imperative, and 
were deliberately made part of the 
machinery of the new Constitution. They 
were safeguards designed in no way to 
retard the growth of the individual spirit, 
but to prevent that spirit being wrecked 
at the outset by inexperience, from being 
swallowed up and replaced by some subtle 
form of the old Oriental autocracy. Let 
me briefly enumerate the aafeguarda. 
The first was diarchy. Diarchy in essence 
was an attempt to preserve to Parliament 
the contl^l over the essentials of adminis¬ 
tration, while it gave to the new Indian 
Ministry a field in which they could 
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exercise the practice of government and 
learn a sense of responsibility. The 
second safeguard was that curious 
arrangement by which the Central 
Executive is independent of its own 
Legislature. That, again, was obviously 
justifiable at the time, because it was 
intended to protect the great economic 
interests of India, internal and external, 
and provide for the defences of the 
country. The third safeguard was a 
group of provisions which certainly were 
unusual in such a Constitution. This 
group included such things as certain over¬ 
riding powers in the hands of the 
Governor, specific protection for public 
Services, and that most important pro¬ 
vision, that there was to be no radical 
alteration in the Constitution for the first 
ten years—surely a reasonable enough 
precaution against impa'ient tinkering 
with one of the most daring political 
experiments in modern history. 

Such were the conditions in which 
Parliament launched India on its course 
of political freedom. That was only five 
years ago ; in fact, it is only three and a 
half years since the work was actually 
started ; and yet to-day you have all over 
the length and breadth of India a 
vehement outcry against every one of 
these safeguards. Diarchy,^’ say our 
critics in India, “ is dead. It has been an 
utter failure. The veto and the power 
of certification are an insult to our 
national spirit, and are intolerable as 
obstacles to the will of the people. The 
public Services have been bolstered up 
into a position in which they are able 
to thwart the policy of those whom they 
ought to serve. And finally, the ten 
years moratorium is a period far too long 
to wait for the next step forward, and in 
any case ”—and this is always the 
clinching argumeoit—“ it is not for you 
Englishmen to sit in judgment upon us 
and to say when the next instalment of 
responsibility is due. Any such claim 
is an insult to our national spirit. It is 
for us to say whether or not, and when, 
we are fit for more responsibility.’* 

I trust that I am not overstating the 
demands that are made by the more 
advanced section of Indian politicians. 
If anything, I think that I am under¬ 
stating them. I need only appeal to the 
faefr' that the leaders of that which we 
used to^knorw as the Moderate Party are 


here in England at the present moment 
pressing forward an entirely new form 
of Constitution by which, as I under¬ 
stand, the Central Government is to 
concern itself wholly and exclusively 
with the defence of the country and with 
its external relations, while all the other 
Imperial powers and the whole of the 
Provincial Governments are going to be 
handed over to popular control. This is, 
of course, to sweep away completely the 
whole idea of preparation and training 
in the new system. It plunges India at 
once into the whole of the complexities of 
Parliamentary government on the basis 
of an electorate which at the present time 
is wholly unfamiliar with such a system. 
A Parliamentary system is entirely un¬ 
known to the vast mass of the people in 
India, or to any but a very small 
fraction of the population. This scheme, 
if it is approved, will leave the Govern¬ 
ment of India with no duty whatever 
except that of preserving order in the 
country and protecting it from external 
aggre.ssion for whatever fee the Legis¬ 
latures nia> choose to fix. 

If the safeguards of 1919 are shown to 
have worked unfairly, or in a manner con¬ 
trary to the spirit of the reforms, then by 
all means let us find a remedy. That is 
what I think and hope w’e must assume to 
bo the scoi>e, and the exclusive scope, of 
the work which is now being done by the 
Conjraittee of Inquiry under Sir 
Alexander Muddiman. If recommenda> 
lions of a more drastic and far-reaching 
nature are to bo considered, surely it is 
not for that Committee to consider them. 
Any new' Constitution, any radical altera¬ 
tion in the present Constitution, or any 
radical change in the policy of 1919, could 
not be entertained except after an inquiry 
which wmuld be as authoritative, as 
detailed and as strongly endorsed by the 
needs of the time as that which preceded 
the passing of the Act of 1919. 

What I would submit to His Majesty’s 
Government is whether there is any case 
for a second inquiry of this type at the 
present moment. Is there any reason why 
that which was accepted five years ago by 
nearly all except the wildest extremists 
as generous and politic is now to be 
regarded as useless and fruitless? My 
own complaint o! the Constitution is, not 
that it has been a failure or that it has 
fallen short of any reasonable expecta¬ 
tion, but that it has never been worked 
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with any pretence of good will by tne 
vast majority of those for whom it wae 
designed, and by whose help it was 
intended to work. There have been quite 
a number of Indian gentlemen who, as 
Ministers or in other capacities—and all 
honour to them—have sat down loyally to 
work the new Constitution and to help 
their country through this difficult 
transition period, and they themselves, I 
am sure, would be the first t/O admit that 
they had only touched the fringe of the 
matter. But as for the great majority of 
the Indian leaders, what have they done 
except to use their influence, directly or 
indirectly, to prevent the new Constitu¬ 
tion from working ? 

It may be quite natural to ask why it 
is that those who endorsed the new 
scheme five years ago should now turn so 
vitally against the working of the scheme 
after such a short period. Surely, it will 
be said, there must be something radi¬ 
cally wTong, there must be some real 
grievance against which this is their only 
form oi protest. The answer to this ques¬ 
tion is certainly not a pleasant one, either 
for India or for ourselves, but it is 
time that the answer should be given. 
It is no use our wrapping ourselves 
up in robes of optimism, or fencing 
with this queetion. The plain truth 
ie that for several years, practically 
ever since the war, India has been going 
through a period of violent reaction—re¬ 
action against us and our work, with all 
its blessings and all its defects, and 
against our rule as a w^hole. This may be, 
and probably is, in considerable measure 
our own fault, but it is by no means 
wholly our fault. Historians of the future 
can allocate the blame, but it is surely for 
us to face the results. 

The practical issue of this reaction has 
been a growing belief—and of that belief 
Mr. Gandhi and his lieutenants were only 
accidental exponents—that India no 
longer requires us, and that it can be 
made self-sufficient without us. I am far 
from saying that this is believed by every 
Indian gentleman who claims to be a 
leader of political opinion, and certainly 
it is not believed by the great majority^ of 
Mahomedan gentlemen in India, but 1 
am absolutely convinced that the 
orthodox Hindu mind cherishes the idea 
of getting back to its own ancient crvilisa- 
tion and its own archaic ideals of life and 
society. It does not look for any progress 
along Western paths. It hopes that we 
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shall soon go, with all our paraphernalia 
of culture, for it believes that then, and 
only then, will India find her own 
salvation. 

It is this section of India opinion, not 
always visible, not always audible, but 
always present, that dominates, con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously, the great 
majority of Indian leaders to-day. It is 
perfectly sincere, perfectly logical, and 
at the same time, perfectly unbending. It 
makes an enormous appeal to the masses, 
and it can breed martyrs. But no terma 
that we can offer—and this is, I think, a 
point for us to conrider very closely—no 
concessions that we can make, will ever 
satisfy it, except for a decent interval, 
after w^'hich the demands will be renewed 
and the outcry will begin again. It will 
sit down at round-table conferences with 
us, it will participate in Iloyal Com¬ 
missions with ns, but it will never be 
deflected from its ultimate aim. That is 
the dominant factor in the Indian politi¬ 
cal situation to-day, and it cannot he too 
clearly recognised. 

Every observer who returns from India 
brings new^s of the growing mistrust that 
is felt .in the Provinces regarding the 
Central Government. This unfortunate 
state of affairs, if it is due to any cause 
that I can suggest, seems due in large 
measure to the belief, whether unfounded 
or not, that Simla is at the present moment 
giving far too much time and importance 
to petty manceuvres for position, small 
triumphs in debate, negotiations and 
cajolingB, while it shuts its eyes to the 
great foundamental issues which lie before 
it. 1 apologise if I seem a little dog¬ 
matic on this point, but as one who has 
served India, and who loves India and 
the Indian people, 1 cannot help feeling 
anxious about the future, as many of our 
Lordships do. The danger centre is not 
in India, but is here. The danger lies in 
false analogies and loose sentiment. Do 
not let us for a moment forget that we 
are facing an implacable alternative—a 
definite hostility to our rule. No con?^ 
ceesions, no release of a political prisoner 
here, or the curtailment of a period there, 
or any other makeshift of that sort, will 
meet the situation or do anything except 
stimulate fresh depiands and new outcriet. 

Behind the screen of moderate men mho 
present us with impossible alternatives 
to our policy of IPld is that deep and 
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permanent irreconcilable element, which 
hae always opposed all progress in India, 
from the days of Gautama Buddha down 
to the present day, and will always do so. 
Do not let us stultify ourselves by 
attempting to conciliate that. If we are 
to move forward on the lines of 1919, Hie 
Majesty’s Government will best serve the 
interests of peace and of real progress in 
India if they make it abundantly clear 
that the policy then adopted by Parlia¬ 
ment is to be pursued in all its essentials. 
Meanwhile, the first half of the ten years’ 
period of trial has already lapsed. During 
the five short years that remain it is our 
clear duty to help the party of comrao‘n 
sense in India by all means in our power, 
and it is their duty—and surely they can 
be induced to accept it—to set themselves 
to carry out the duties which are offered 
them, and to prove their fitness for still 
higher responsibilities. 

Viscount INCHCAPE : My Lords, 1 
did not intend to intervene in the debate, 
but my noble friend Viscount Lee of Fare- 
ham, in his speech last week, put a ques¬ 
tion to me asking whether, as a purely 
business proposition, apart from any 
philanthropy, I had increased the emolu¬ 
ments of my various staffs in India beyond 
what they were before the war. My Jinswer 
to that question is this: Young men going 
out to India to my business now go out 
with emoluments considerably higher than 
they were before the war. In my own case 
I went out as an assistant to my firm at 
the age of twenty-one, on an inclusive 
salary of 300 rupees per month. A young 
assistant going out now receives, with 
allowances, 500 rupees per month for the 
first year, 660 for the second year, and 600 
for the third year. Men with special 
qualifications are more highly paid. At the 
end of three years the emoluments in¬ 
crease according to the ability displayed. 

After five or six years’ service in 
India our men get a free passage home, 
with eleven months’ leave with half pay, 
and a free passage back to India if they 
return, as ninety-nine per cent, do. 
After a second spell of five years’ service 
in India another eleven or twelve months’ 
leave is given, with half pay, and there¬ 
after simflar leave every four years, with 
hall pay and in all cases with free 
passages. 7he borne leaves are in 
addition to yearly leaves of a month or 
to in" finKa ^ full pay. Where men are 
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stationed not in Presidency towns they 
get six months’ leave every three years 
on half pay, with passages both ways. 

I have looked into the salaries which 
my European staff receive after, say, 
nine, ten or twelve years’ eervioe, and find 
that they range from 1,125 rupees to 
1,525 rupees per month. Beyond that 
they rise gradually to 3,000 rupees, 
according to merit, and those who have 
shown exceptional ability are admitted 
as partners, though, of course, this is 
not possible in every case, just as it is 
impossible for every midshipman to 
become an admiral. 

The expenses of Europeans in India 
have greatly increased during the last 
ten or fifteen years, alike in the way of 
food, rent, servants’ wages, clothing and 
railway fares, and I am free to admit— 
as the noble Lord, the Secretary of State 
for India, mentioned, with a glance at 
me—that the passage rates of the Penin¬ 
sular and Oriental line are higher than 
they were before the war, owing to the 
great increase in the cost of running the 
ships. The conditions of life of my 
European employees in India, living as 
they do for the most part in Presidency 
towns, are far more agreeable than those 
of the bulk of the men in the various 
Civil Services. The latter are often 
banished for long periods to the jungle, 
where the amenities of life are to a great 
extent absent, with very little, some¬ 
times no, European society, where 
there is no electric light, no electric 
fans, and a very limited area in the 
shape of decent roads, where supplies 
of good food arc difficult to get, and 
where, when they are obtainable, their 
cost is far greater than in the trading 
centres. 

Their wives bear the hardships of this 
banishment in a way that only British 
women do. They suffer in health, they 
lose their looks, they see their children 
pale and pining through the long spell 
of hot weather, and they have to endure 
separations, torn between their love for 
their husbands and their love for their 
children. Those of us who have spent 
twenty or twenty-five years in the Plains, 
with the tbermometer standing at any¬ 
thing from 86 to 100 for eight 
months of the year, know what it is to 
go through the long Indian day. I can 
assure nay noble friend Lord Lee that the 
benevolent sympathy to which he referred 
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on the part of commercial employers does 
exist. We are not tied by any hide¬ 
bound rules, as I admit a Government 
Department must necessarily be, and we 
do have, if I may venture to say so, a 
certain amount of the milk of human 
kindness towards those who grind out 
our corn. 

The Committee over which I had the 
honour to preside last year was called 
upon to make proposals for the reduction 
of Expenditure in India, which we did. 
But we made no suggestion to reduce the 
emoluments of the Europeans in the 
various branches of the Government 
Service. The reductions which we did 
propose have, I believe, been carried out 
practically in their entirety, and the 
finances of the country are now on a sound 
basis, India, I am credibly informed, 
ie able to balance her Budget and leave 
something to the good. 

The Europeans in the service of the 
Government of India are a gallant band. 
There a^'e no men, so far as my experience 
goes, who are more loyal or more devoted, 
more able or more hard working, or w'ho 
have a higher sense of duty, than the 
Europeans in all branches of the service 
of the Government of India. They have 
accepted the so-called reforms in the very 
best spirit, and it will be a fatal blunder 
if we fail to treat them with considera¬ 
tion. If we do we shall not retain them, 
and we shall not get the best brains and 
the highest class of men to go out to 
India, not only to the Civil Service proper, 
but to all the other branches. I am in 
entire agreement with the noble Viscount, 
Lord Lee of Fareham, that the time has 
come to improve the emoluments of 
the European Government servants of all 
classee if we are, as is absolutely essential, 
to retain and attract the right type of men 
to enable us to carry on the great and 
unselfish work, with which we are en¬ 
trusted, of governing, administering, and 
developing our Indian Dependency. 

In my humble opinion it will be some 
time yet before India is able by itself to 
carry on the development of the country 
by means of roads, railwaye, canals, 
irrigation, afforestation, sanitation, 
water supply and the like, to which, so 
far, the country is entirely indebteB to 
the British. It will be many a long day 
before India is able to govern itself to 
tbe advantage of the dnmb millions and 
'hundred and one diversified races and 
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creeds of which the population of India 
is composed. If the authority of the 
Viceroy and the Civil Service should be 
undermined then woe betide the country 1 
Murder, riot, and rapine will be rampant 
and, as even the late Lord Morley said 
some years ago, Remove the supremacy 
of the Britii^ Raj from India, and the 
population will be at each other^s 
throats.^' 

Lord SYDENHAM: My Lords, a very 
common infirmity of old age prevented 
me from hearing the speech of the noble 
Lord, the Secretary of State for India, 
the other day, but I have read that speech 
most carefully, and I hope he will forgive 
me if I tell him quite plainly that I 
gather from it that he has not attained 
to any real, clear understanding of the 
grave realities of the situation in India 
at the present moment. I do not blame 
him for a moment, because I know well 
that it is almost impossible for any one 
who has not lived some years in India, 
and studied the country and the ways 
and thoughts of the people, to grasp the 
meaning and the implications of those 
very ominous facts which the noble 
Viscount gave to us the other day. But 
a Secretary of State can get good advice. 
He can get plenty of advice from all 
kinds of people, and it is his businese to 
weigh that advice, and form his decisions 
accordingly. 

I note from the speech that the noble 
Lord apparently relies upon an informant 
who, as he eays, laughingly gave him 
his opinion. There is nothing whatever to 
cause amusement in the situation of India 
at the present moment. One of his 
advisers, whom he describes as a high 
authority on Indian politics,’’ told him 
that Mr. C. R. Das has the reputation 
of being a particularly upright and 
scrupulous politician, second only to 
Gandhi himself in saintliness of 
character.” Perhaps that is some other 
Mr. Das, because there are a good many of 
that name in Bengal, or it may be, to use a 
vulgar expression, that the noble Lord’s 
informant was trying to “pull his leg,” 
But I ana quite certain thatMr. C.R.Das’s 
followers would fail to recognise him in 
the description given by the noble Lord. 
Before making up his min^d I hopel 
therefore, th^t. the nohlej t^jr will ta>;e 
SQitre other opinion. If he knew India 
be would understand ths^t saintliness Is a 
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solid political and economic asset, and, 
if he would take the trouble to look up 
the antecedents of the Mahdi, who laid 
waste the Sudan, he would understand 
the essential truth of that proposition. 

Two facts emerge, in my mind, from 
the speech of the noble Lord. First, it 
must now be understood throughout 
India that any one, in speech or in 
writing, is free to glorify the murderer 
of a helpless Englishman, who was not 
even a police official, as the noble Lord 
seemed to have been induced to believe. 
The noble Lord has not one word of con¬ 
demnation for this glorification of an 
assassin, but I am glad to find that he did 
say that he did not condone this grave 
offence. He went on to add that: 

It is not necessary for the Government 
to assume in this connection an attitude of 
high moral condemnation of Mr. Das as a 
politician on this account.” 

I venture to think that that is not the 
moral standard which the British Govern¬ 
ment has hitherto upheld in India and 
elsewhere. In the second place he has 
made it clear that he has flung the 
Constitution of India into the melting 
pot before it hae existed for five years. 

The records of our debates in the past 
seven years abound in warnings of what 
would happen in India, and of what 
has now happened. On October 24, 
1917, before the then Secretary of State 
started on his disastrous tour through¬ 
out India, the noble Marquess, Lord 
Lansdowne, and the noble Earl, Lord 
Midleton, both expressed their anxiety 
and pleaded for caution, and both 
pleaded in vain. In opening that debate 
on a Motion almost exactly similar to 
that of the noble Viscount, I used these 
words: 

If the masses in India ever cuiue to 
believe that the Government can be coerced 
by the threats of a noisy minority, then 
India will be launched on the road to 
anarchy. The paramount authority which 
alone holds, and alone can hold, together 
the vast medley of races, languages, castes 
and creeds which constitute India, must be 
maintained. Peace and order are the 
greatest interests of the people of India.'* 

What haft happened since then ^ A little 
minority did either coerce or cajole the 
Government. The paramount authority 
has been dhaken to its foundations, and 
we have put nothing in its place. Peace 
and order have been rudely and widely 
difthurbed, and can noW only be restored 
by freely, using the military fo^e, as we 
faflive lately India is evidently on 
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the road to disoprders similar to those 
which are occurring throughout China at 
the present time. 

The Government of India Act, which 
affected the destiny of 320,000,000 human 
beings, was ruehed through Parliament 
at headlong speed, and we are now begin¬ 
ning to realise the fatal fruits of a most 
rash piece of legislation. The noble Lord 
said that every progressive politician in 
India claims that the Act is unworkable." 

I think that a great many people in this 
country are coming to that conclusion. I 
am glad to see that the noble Lord, Lord 
Meston, who was an expert adviser on 
this Constitution, though he does not 
quite arrive at that decision, evidently 
thinks that we have gone as far as we can 
do, and that it will be most dangerous for 
us to go any further. The Secretary of 
State told us, as an instance of the diffi¬ 
culty of working the Constitution, that 
in the Bengal Council votes were actually 
bought for cash, as is, of course, 'well 
known to many of us. 

The fundamental defects in this Con¬ 
stitution were mainly three. I say nothing 
about diarchy, because that was always 
impracticable, and that, after all, was 
merely a detail. The first defect was that 
the Act ignored the vital interests of the 
vast mass of helpless people, for whose 
welfare we are, and must remain, 
solely responsible. In fact, it left a rural 
population of over 80 per cent, entirely 
at the mercy of the townspeople—lawyers, 
moneylenders, and so on. In the second 
place, it did not provide for the political 
protection of powerful minorities like 
the Mahomedans which have hitherto 
relied upon us to give them equal justice, 
and they found themselves politically 
swamped by the huge superiority of the 
Hindus in numbers. Thirdly, it danger¬ 
ously weakened the paramount authority 
which had hitherto held India together, 
and which alone can hold India together 
until such time as the Indians can be 
guided in the direction of self-government. 

As regards the feeling of the Moslems 
at this moment, may I quote a very im¬ 
portant despatch from the experienced 
correspondent of the Daily Telegraph 
which was sent from Simla only last 
Tuesday week ? He said this— 

*‘So disgusted are Moslems with w’hat 
they regard as the w^eakness, if not the dis¬ 
loyalty, of the British, that it is possible 
that they will unite with Hindus in any 
I action that tends to drive British authority 
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©«t <of tile counter in the immediate future, 
but their intention will be merely to clear 
tie ground for a contest for supremacy with 
their secular enemies. That they will be 
content to submit to the inequality of iplay- 
ing permanent second fiddle to the Hindus 
is ridiculous—and more ridiculous than 
ever at a moment when the success of 
Turkey has made every Moslem in the world 
hold his head an inch higher. Should 
matters ever come to an armed struggle 
between the two in India there can be only 
one end to it.” 

That agrees entirely with the information 
that I have received. What can the end 
be 'I The end would, of course, be the 
reassertion of Mahomedan rule through¬ 
out the greater part of India and it would 
be the rule of the sword. 

What have been the outstanding results 
of thie great democratic experiment in 
India—the experiment which the noble 
Lord, Lord Meston, described as wholly 
exotic and which Mr. Montagu once 
described as ‘‘ very dangerous ? Every¬ 
where confidence in the British Govern¬ 
ment has been shaken in the minds of 
senior British officials and in the minds 
of the humblest dwellers in the villages 
of India. That* loss of confidence is 
wrecking the great Services on which 
India has depended in the past for order, 
for progress and for prosperity. My noble 
friend Lord Lee of Fareham, who has just 
been in India and has discharged with 
very marked ability a most difficult task, 
recognises this fully. He has told us that 
the patience and morale of the Services 
Lad almost reached breaking point, and 
he warned us that unless their position 
v/as restored it would be the first step on 
the road to losing India altogether. I 
cannot altogether agree with him on that 
point, because I do not think it was the 
first step. 1 think it is a necessary con- 
sequenoe of the policy which we adopted 
in regard to India and that this danger 
was pointed out at the time. 

iThr Sei-vicee are visibly crumbling 
away, and it may be impossible to restore 
them even if, as I hope, all the proposals 
of my noble friend are now carried into 
effect without delay But the effect of 
this Ctmnfelmg of the Services is a grow- 
itrg <oswiption on the one ha^d, and, on 
the other hind, violent disefrders Otod the 
appeairatnce in inany places of just the 
same kind of %ainditry which the 

fail of the Mogul llto La one Province 
there have bet^ iome pklnfui cases of 
comqytion, but nothing couM be done on 
eoeonnt of the grato scandals that would 
Lord Sudenhotn, 


be involved in any investigation. But the 
result of our waning prestige has 
seen in the terrible total loss ol ImmaA 
lives running into thousands and unknown 
since the days of the great Mutiny. 

Most of the great towns of India have 
now been the scenes of murderous riots. 
In Calcutta, the other day, mobs were 
murdering Sikhs; at a later date the 
same or other mobs were murdering 
Ghurkas. At Nagpur and at Delhi, the 
capital of India, the Hindus and the 
Moslems have been engaged in violent 
civil war, and British troops were 
required to save Dv?lhi from probable 
destruction. The Akali movement among 
the Sikhs is also in a very serious poei« 
tion. I think it was badly handled at 
the beginning. But the main thing was 
that it was diligently exploited by the 
politicians of the Congress, not because 
they had the smallest sympathy with Sikh 
aspirations but because they saw a chance 
of injuring our position in India. The 
Akali movement has already cost a 
number of lives and the more ignorant 
rural Sikhs have been led to believe that 
the Government is hostile to their 
religion and also that wo are about to 
withdraw from India. Never until the 
reforms were proclaimed has rioting been 
so widespread, so frequent, and so 
serious; never were the relations between 
the two great religious communities of 
India so strained as they are today, 
and never the relations between 

cause and effect so transparently clear 
as they are in this case. 

The Government of India Bill was 
hustled through Parliament, as I have 
stated, because, so we were told, it would 
bring peace and contentment to India. 
It has brought nothing except the sword 
It alienated our best friends and sup¬ 
porters in India. It satisfied no one and 
it became the starting point of farther 
political demands, as my nc^?le friend 
Lord Meston has so clearly pointed out. 
Having handed over most of our autho 
rity to OouttciU winich vwre seeking to 
paralyse their Oovernmetnis at the preseoit 
time, we are now pressed under treats, 
as the noble Lord has said, to band over 
^aU the rest. 

What is the noble Lord going to dof 
Ite said 44iat he was eenskieriiif bow to 
enable 4he ofKeials of <ib<iaw 

their ssdsries. I hope that, wt 
will iMvim at a doeisiem Hint pobol 
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ill m ftbort a time as poaaiWe. BLa was 
very vague aboiiit the Central Provincee 
where> of eourae^ the Act has ceased 
altogether to run. Now the question is 
thia: Are we going to allow disorder to 
go on increasing and to be forced to 
ahoot down misguided people, people 
whom we allow to be misguided and 
to be incited to acts of violence 1 The 
present situation has been well described 
as the result of a long series of 
ineffectual compromises.” That situa¬ 
tion cannot be allowed to continue 
indefinitely. It must soon become 
necessary for us to decide whether wo 
intend to govern, or to leave India. But 
if we do not govern we shall certainly 
have to go, because somebody must 
govern those teeming millions of India 
and must give them the peace and order 
which, as I have said, is their first 
interest. Now that the great Services 
are suffering, as my noble friend so 
elearly stated, from creeping paralysis, it 
may be impossible in future to govern 
unless, by adopting all his most important 
proposals, we can bring back to them 
confidence and contentment. So long as 
we really governed India these dis¬ 
turbances to which I have referred w^ere 
rare and comparatively mild. Most of 
them could be and were averted by stout¬ 
hearted British officials with the prestige 
and the power of a great Government at 
their backs. In great native States like 
Mysore and Hyderabad these things do 
not happen, because those States arc 
governed. On the other hand, I saw 
yesterday that at Srinagar there had 
been riotous strikes, and I have no doubt 
whatever that they w^ero fomented from 
outside of the State of Kashmir. In 
Iraq, as in India, we have set up demo¬ 
cratic institutions which are wholly 
exotic. Those institutions depend entirely 
upon the British armed forces. If those 
forces were withdrawn either from Iraq 
or from India the Constitution would 
cinimble to pieces in a week. 

That is the amazing position in which 
we now find ourselves. Believe me, in the 
£aat the value of prestige is far above 
ruhi^; it is absolutely priceless. Our 
prestige in the East is distinctly falling 
The Sqviet Government, with which 
Kis Maiesty's Qqvernment has been pain- 
negotiating for many months, is now 
nU it pan to make, our position in 
in the Ear Bast impossibte. We 


know what it accomplished in the Central 
Provinces, but we do not know what 
operations it is carrying out in other parts 
of India, and what part it ia taking in the 
dangerous secret societies which exist 
in Bengal. It has had some success 
there already, and if it got the loan, which 
is the only thing that it came to this 
country to get, then it would be able to 
extend its operations, and would be still 
more dangerous to us than it now is. 

The abandonment of the Singapore 
naval base will undoubtedly send the 
British barometer still lower down, 
because it must be understood as mean¬ 
ing that we no longer intend to defend 
our territorice in the East. What the 
noble Marquess, Lord Curzon, once most 
happily called ” the whispering galleries 
of the East ” do not repeat the speeches 
of Ministers, and would not explain what 
the noble Viscount, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, described the other day as the 
policy of “appeasement,” but what they 
do repeat and re-echo is that British power 
and authority are gradually passing aw'iy. 
This is being said in the bazaars not 
only in India, but in Japan, China, 
Afghanistan, Persia and Iraq, and even 
in Syria, Palestine and Egypt. In the 
conditions which I have tried most 
briefly to describe, and which the noble 
Viscount who moved this Motion hae 
strongly emphasised, I am convinced that 
rval peril lies before us, not only in 
India, but elsewhere in the East, and 
it does seem to me that the spe<xh of the 
noble Lord will add to the great anxiety 
which all feel who love India and her 
peoples, and who think first and last 
and alw^ays of their peace, progress and 
prosperity. 

Lord HARRIS : My Lords, it is with a 
great deal of hesitation and timidity that 
I rise to speak at all upon this most 
important subject, and I do so only from 
a very deep affection for the masses of 
the Indian people. I have had some 
experience of India. I was there for some 
years as a little child dependent upon the 
kindly and affectionate offices of the 
natives of the country. I went there, as 
many of your Lordships have done, as a 
traveller to see and observe as much as I 
could. I went there a third time in a 
Government office, and spent some years 
there. Finally, I went as a visitor to an 
august ceremony. The result of my 
experience of India is that I am perfectly 
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satisfied that' the voices that we hear 
coming from India are not the true voices 
of India, They are the voices of an 
uneducated, small minority; they are not 
the voices of the mass of the Indian 
people. 

I might illustrate that with a story 
told me by Sir George Birdwood, whose 
acquaintance with India was immense. 
He had served during the Mutiny in the 
column operating in Central India 
under Sir Hugh Rowe, who was in charge 
of a medical party working on the flank 
of the column. As he went along an 
engagement was going on, and he came 
across a ploughman singing, as one often 
hears them doing at their ploughs. He 
said to him: What is all this outcry 

about? The ploughman replied, I do 
not know; it is something to do with the 
sahibs.** That ploughman was not 
troubling himself about politics; he had 
his own business to attend to. And so it 
is with the masses of the Indian people. 

I do not think they care very much who 
is at the top so long as they get their 
land at a fair assessment, and are left in 
peace to cultivate it. I do not think 
they are concerned very much whether it 
be Hindu or Mahomedan or Christian 
who is governing the country. They 
want to be left alone to carry on their 
business. It is a wrong idea to think 
that the Indians are intent upon having 
thrust upon them the political system of 
a foreign country which is the result of 
centuries of trial and struggle and 
experience. 

I would venture to ask your Lordships 
to bear in mind this. Except for the 
reign of the Moguls, has India shown any 
capacity except under us for central 
control? What foreign Government that 
has been there and established central 
control has produced such advances and 
advantages as has the British? I do not 
care in what direction you look—whether 
it be in trade, means of communication, 
peace within its borders, protection from 
external attack—no Government has ever 
done so much as we have for India. By 
what is our system to be replaced if we 
hesitate in our task? The idea that the 
Hindu and Mahpmedan populations are 
lamb is a complete delusion. You are 
faced by a difficulty the moment that a 
and that is the. diflEkulty of officering the 
Central Indiaii Government is established, 
md that is the difficulty of officering the 
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Departments right through the country 
down to the lowest official position. If 
there w^as an Indian Government do you 
think the Mahomedans would have half 
a chance ? At this moment it is the fact 
that we have to protect the Mahomedan 
population. In order to give them an 
official position at all we have to reserve 
a proportion of the official appointments 
for the Mahomedans. They are not so 
clever a race as the Hindus. 

Most of this agitation, as I expect the 
noble Lord knows, is being engineered 
by the Brahmin of the Deccan. The 
Mahomedans have no voice in it. They 
are being wagged from the Deccan by the 
Brahmin, who is the most fistute poli¬ 
tician in the whole world. That is what 
we are confronted with. If you ever 
carried out the idea of retiring from 
Indict in the belief that an Indian 
Government is possible, the country would 
be at once domineered by the Brahmin 
of the Deccan, and the. Mahomedan would 
not have half a chance. That is the 
inevitable result. When have the Indians 
ever shown any capacity for real self- 
government? For centuries of their his¬ 
tory what was there but strife and 
disturbance, and incapacity to rule 
themselves? That is the experience of 
centuries. We have introduced all these 
advantages and reforms, and is it con¬ 
ceivable that now, having brought them 
to this pitch of civilisation apd comfort, 
we can hesitate? Is it possible that we 
can now retire from the task that we 
set ourselves, and which we have carried 
out, I venture to say, as honestly and 
as creditably as ever any nation carried 
out a great work in the history of the 
world ? Can we contemplate for one 
moment retiring from that task ? 

In my humble opinion, what we have 
to do is to tell India very plainly that 
they are incapable of governing them¬ 
selves ; that they are incapable of protect¬ 
ing themselves from external violence or 
internal tumult, I am not going to have 
any sympathy for the merchants and other 
people who have invested their money 
in India, for foreigners who have invested 
their money there, although they are 
entitled to be considered. What I am 
thinking of is the mass of the Indian 
people who will be subjected to great dis¬ 
comforts, much brutality and much 
tumult, if we hesitate in our task. 
They are the only people of whom: I aifi 
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thinking—the ignorant masses. And 
what we have to do is resolutely and 
courageously to tell the Indian people that 
they are incapable of self-government, in¬ 
capable of self-protection either from the 
outside or inside. 

I endorse very much of what was said 
by Lord Meston. We have introduced 
incautiously and too suddenly, in my 
opinion and in the opinion of other noble 
Lords with experience of India, a system 
of Parliamentary government to which the 
country is quite unsuited and of which 
it had had no experience previously. 
But we have done it, and we have 
to face the position. The only thing 
to do now is to carry on with that 
eystem resolutely and courageously on 
the basis that was laid down origin¬ 
ally and without making any further 
concession. I had the advantage of listen¬ 
ing to a speech delivered early this year 
to the Empire Parliamentary Association 
by a distinguished native Indian gentle¬ 
man of the agricultural classes, a man 
with great official experience in Madras 
and, I believe, at Simla. It was an 
interesting speech. It was delivered in 
the purest English ; one could understand 
every word he said, and one had every 
respect for it coming from a man of his 
experience, his caste, his birth and train¬ 
ing. There was eveiy reason to expect 
that it would display the capacity of 
India for self-government. I came away 
absolutely hopeless. If that is the attitude 
of mind of a man of his caste, his educa¬ 
tion and his training, if they believe that 
they are capable of self-government, as 
this gentleman indicated he believed they 
were, from the military point of view as 
well as the civil point of view, then I am 
justified in saying that the mental 
capacity of those men who are now 
supposed to bo voicing the opinions of 
India is very small. Their arguments 
could be easily upset by a reference to 
previous history and existing facts. 

. Arriving at this hopeless state, so far 
as their mental and practical capacity for 
carrying out self-government is concerned, 
I can only fall back on the advice which 
Lord Meston gave in his speech—namely, 
that all we can do now is to carry out 
courageously the reforms we incautiously 
introduced. We cannot go back on them 
for at least ten year's, possibly never, but 
ai the same time we should let it be 
clear^ understood throughout India that 


we are doing so because they are in a 
state of tutelage, a state of infancy, .so 
far as self-government is concerned, and 
that we should endanger the comfort and 
peace of many millions of people if we 
were afraid of the voices of the few who 
can make their voices heard. We must 
not be afraid of these voices, and we must 
have sympathy for the masses of India. 

Lord AMPTHILL ; My Lords, I do not 
intend to deliver a set speech on this 
question and, indeed, I have not prepared 
any speech for this debate. Nevertheless, 

I venture to aek your Lordships* 
indulgence for a few moments. I am 
tempted to do so by the speeches to which 
we have listened from Lord Meston and 
Lord Harris. If those speeches had been 
made in 1919 Parliament would not have 
made, incautiously as Lord Harris eays, 
so great an experiment as was made then. 

I am delighted to find myself more or less 
in agreement with Lord Meston. At the 
time when the Government of India Bill 
was being discussed in Parliament five 
years ago he and I were in disagreement 
almost bitter in its intensity. Now I find 
that there are a great many points, so 
far as his speech went, on which we are 
in entire agreement. And it is not I who 
have changed my opinion in any way. My 
noble friend seems to have removed or 
burst through some political crust that 
has overlaid the whole of the experience 
and wisdom he gained in his long years of 
brilliant Indian service and has come 
down to those convictions and impressions 
which must have absolutely saturated his 
mind during the whole time he was in 
India. 

He has discovered now that this great 
gift of representative government is 
exotic to the people of India, he seems to 
recognise that the people of any country 
do not welcome gihs which are strange 
to them and wffiich are, in fact, exotic. 
He recognises now what he refused to 
recognise five years ago—namely, that in 
order to work the diarchy system at all 
good will is required—and he is pained 
and surprised to find that good will does 
not exist on the part of those to whom 
this greatest and best gift, as he describes 
it, was handed. I agree with what was 
said by the noble Viscount, Lord Lee of 
Fareham, that we depend absolutely 
and entirely on the Public Services 
in India for that good will which 
alone can make the reformed system 
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workable and I thoroughly endorse 
everything that he and Viscount Peel 
said about the magnificent loyalty 
and good will with which the Public 
Service in India has endeavoured to do 
its best to make the scheme workable. 
Nothing throughout the generations of 
magnificent achievement of our fellow- 
countrymen in India becomes them better 
than the way in which they have tried to 

play the game in this respect. 

There was, however, one observation of 
Lord Meston's which has tempted me to 
intrude for a few moments. It struck me 
as profoundly true, and if it had been 
known to Parliament five years ago it is 
impossible that so grave a mistake as was 
then made would have been made. I was 
unable to take down the exact words of 
the noble Lord but they were to this 
effect: that the orthodox Indian’s mind 
looks to a return to its own religious and 
social institutions. That absolutely hits 
the nail on the head. Lord Meston calls 
it reaction. I do not think that is the 
right term. It is not so much a reaction 
as the climax of that great struggle which 
has been going on ceaselessly between 
Eastern and Western belief, thought and 
expression. 

Although Hindu politicians glibly use 
our terms, such as self-determination, 
popular government, votes for the people, 
and Bo on, the last thing in the world they 
want is a form of government on Western 
lines. The only purpose for which they 
are seeking to obtain self-government is 
to reintroduce social and religious institu¬ 
tions as they existed generations ago 
before we came to India. When Mr. 
Gandhi talked of the British Government 
as Satanic ” he was only using an ex¬ 
pression which correctly expressed the 
mind of every orthodox Hindu, and the 
reason why during the past twenty years 
such slanderous and violent attacks have 
been made upon British officials, both civil 
and military, is not that it is thought that 
they have been unjust or unfair in any 
way, but that they are regarded as the 
ostensible guardians of a civilisation 
which is anathema maranatha to the 
followers of Shiva and Vishnu and their 
personified female energies. 

Lord Meston said that no terms which 
tve can offer will ever satisfy the Hindu 
politieian. There, again, I agree with him 
ai)«oluteIy, but if he and Lord Harris 
had said that five jrears ago they would 
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have been doing a better service to your 
Lordships’ House and to Parliament 
generally than they did in blessing the 
reform scheme. What is the present state 
of affairs ? In the first place, we see that 
in two Provinces the Nationalists have 
refused to allow the Councils to legislate 
at all. Secondly, we have seen in the 
Imperial Assembly repeated attempts to 
bring the machinery of administration 
absolutely to a standstill. In the third 
place, we witness, as the result of our 
well meant endeavours and our concilia¬ 
tory offers, a sudden and bitter re¬ 
crudescence of religious and racial 
antagonism, and we also see that thing 
which, above all others, we had hoped to 
avoid in offering them so-called democratic 
institutions—namcly, the immediate denial 
of any share in administrative posts to 
minorities. That, is the position, and it 
is a situation in which the European 
Services in India alone can furnish not 
only the knowledge, experience and firm¬ 
ness which are required to make the 
scheme of reform a success but also the 
good will and encouragement which is 
required by those who do not wish to 
put an end to British rule. 

I cannot sit down without uttering one 
word of warning, which I have very 
much on my conscience. It seems to me, 
HO far as I am able to appreciate the 
situation in India, that we are getting 
very near to a time when it will be 
necessary for us to intervene with 
military force. If that necessity does not 
arise on account of riotous disturbances 
in British India, it will very certainly 
arise on account of attempts to unsettle 
the States under native rulers. The 
Indian Princes will be obliged to suppress 
with armed force any attempt to upset 
their rule in their own States, and we are 
obliged by Treaty to support them 
against any attempt to overthrow the 
present system of governance. 

My warning is this. Is it no(t better to 
anticipate that fatal and dreadful 
necessity of using armed force which, 
before long, will inevitably arise in 
Indial Prevention U surely better than 
cure, and there is only one way in which 
this can be prevented and anticipated, 
and that is by making it clear that^ so 
long as we remain in Indian we int^d to 
govern—that is to say, to support and 
uphold all those who are exercieiiif t}i0 
rightful authority of the British 
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ment. That can be done by a clear, 
explicit and unequivocal etatement on 
the part of His Majesty^s Government 
that they intend bo adhere to the letter 
of the Act of 1919, both aa regards the 
explanation which is contained in the 
Preamble and also as regards the very 
explicit conditions which are set forth 
in Section 41 —namely, that there will be 
no further advance in so-called demo¬ 
cratic government until this trial of ten 
years is over, and until the people of 
India have shown that they wish to ca 
operate with real honesty and good will 
to make the scheme a success. 

Lord PENTLAND : My Lords, I regret 
extremely that, owing to my own mistake, 

I missed the advantage of hearing the 
observations of my noble friend Lord 
Meston and my noble friend Lord Syden 
ham on this very important subject, and 
consequently it is with some hesitation 
and diffidence, though I have heard the 
whole of the rest of the debate, that I 
offer a vei*y few observations to your Lord- 
ships on this subject. The first topic 
which has been opened by the debate has 
been the Report of the Commission of the 
noble Viscount, Lord Lee of Fareham. T 
say little about that, because it must be 
generally agreed that, except for any 
urgent points of detail with which the 
Secretary of State in his discretion may 
feel obliged to deal at once, any general 
action on the Rejiort should be deferred 
until the Legislative Assembly at Simla 
has discussed it and until the Secretary 
of State is in possession, as he can only 
then be fully in possession, of the view's 
of the Government of India upon the 
Report. It seems to me that this is wise 
on ail grounds. The Government of India 
has to w^ork with the Legislative 
Assembly, and, however much some of 
us may regret it, it is surely desirable 
that the advice of the Government of 
India on this subject should have the 
fullest possible weight, especially as the 
initiative in establishing this Commission 
came, as I gather, from the Secretary of 
State himself. 

I join in all the appreciation that has 
been expressed to the Chairman of the 
Oonunission in regard to the promptness 
and rapidity with which they carried out 
their work. And let me add one obser- 
va^on concerning the Report of the Com- 
in|y relieve the financial 
ol ,the superior Civil Services, 


but it will not really do everything that 
is neceesary for the welfare and good 
working of those Services. It is more 
than financial help that is required. The 
work, the outlook, the career, the future 
before them must influence men at 
present in the Services and men about 
to join the Services, and it is essential in 
the interests of India itself that we 
should do our utmost to maintain the 
spirit, the traditions and the efficiency of 
these Services as they have been known 
in the past. But the welfare of these 
Servicfes is intimately bound up with the 
whole question of the reforms. 

Now, there are many criticisms which 
were made at the time of the introduc¬ 
tion of the reforms, and which have been 
made since, with which many noble Lords 
have much sympathy. It was said at the 
time that they were hastily constructed. 
It is undoubtedly the fact that they were 
imposed upon India. They were not the 
result of any growth or evolution of 
Indian institutions. We were then under 
the difficulties of the immediate legacies 
of the great war, and it has often been 
said, not without justice, that Parliament 
w’as somewhat rushed into passing these 
reforms. There are many other criticisms 
of the kind which have legitimately great 
weight, although not sufficient weight, in 
my opinion, was given to them at the 
time. There was no hearing for such 
criticisms at the time. On the other 
hand, we have to recognise the facts of 
the situation. 

As Lord Ampthill has just pointed out, 
and as jirevious speakers have said, the 
fact is that the Government of India Act 
of 1919 was passed, and has been working 
for the last four or five years, and 
criticisms which were apt and appropriate 
enough during the period of considera¬ 
tion before that Act was passed, are open 
to be misunderstood at the present time. 
They are open to be misunderstood 
especially in India, where opinions and 
feelings are sensitive. When, for instance, 
it is argued as against further advance 
that the population is illiterate, Indian 
opinion reminds us that we knew that 
before we passed the 1919 Act. When it 
is urged that the electorates are narrow, 
again it is answered that that was all 
known before. When the caste system 
is brought up as an objection, and when 
Hindu and Moslem rivalry is spoken of, 
again we are legitimately reminded that 
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all these circumstances were known to us 
before the passing of the 1919 Act. 

Therefore, I would plead for some dis¬ 
crimination in appl 3 dng these criticisms 
to the present situation. They are much 
too apt to act as irritants. I regret it, 
but it is the case, and we had much 
better, in my judgment, accept the 1919 
Act, and its having been in existence and 

orking for the last four or five years, as 
facts, and as the foundation upon which 
we have to build for the future. It is all 
true. Diarchy was an experiment never 
tried elsewhere before. ^We chose to try 
it upon India, and the responsibility is 
ours. All these circumstances seem to 
me to point to a full and frank recogni¬ 
tion—to which nobody gives more eloquent 
expression than the noble Marquess, 
Lord Curzon—of the fact that we are 
bound by what we have done, and must 
do our best loyally to help India on her 
way towards self-government. 

I say this because I believe there is no 
greater nCed at the present moment than 
to restore confidence in India in our 
ability and our good intentions to carry 
out the pledges we have given. I believe 
that anything we can do now to restore 
confidence in our ability and our good 
intentions to carry out loyally our 
pledges to India, to see her in her own 
interests through this difficult transition 
period, will do more to act as a solvent, 
and as a powerful aid in all these minor 
questions of detail and organisation, 
than anything concrete that we can do at 
the present moment. 

I hesitate to intrude at any length 
upon your Lordships* time on this occa¬ 
sion, but I will say one word about the 
Civil Services, or perhaps I have said 
enough to indicate that I yield to nobody 
in my appreciation of what the Civil Ser¬ 
vices and British rule have done for 
India. But it is a task that is not 
finished, and we have still to carry on 
under more difficult conditions than have 
hitherto existed, if we are to discharge 
our responsibility to that country. I 
have urged that we should do everything 
we can to restore confidence. Let ue 
recognise also that besides giving these 
constitutional reforms to India we have 
done our very utmost to awaken the poli¬ 
tical self-consoioueness of India. We 
have, of our own act, admitted India 
through her representatives to tlie 
Imperial Conference and to Versailles. 

Lard Penttand, 


All that has tended, perhaps in an 

exaggerated degree, but nevertheless in a 
real degree, to awaken and give force to 
the political consciousness of India. 
Having done that, we have got to 

recognise it and take it by the hand, and 
try to guide it, and it is no use at this 

time trying to turn the tide back and 

supprees it. These two facts will have to 
be recognised—the grant (shall we say 1) 
of these reforms, and the strenuous efforts 
made by our Government here to awaken 
the self-consciousness of India and to put 
her, theoretically at least, on a par with 
our self-governing Dominions. 

These being the facts, what can we do ? 
Are there any practical steps that we can 
take in relation to these reforms—for I 
confine myself to the reforms at present— 
to give effect to what I believe are our 
real intentions ? I hesitate to suggest 
definite steps, because I have left India 
for five yeflrs, and I know how easy it is 
to get out of touch with Indian opinion 
and Indian conditions, but I suggest three 
steps in which action may be possible. In 
the first place, with regard to the Elec¬ 
tions, I think it should be carefully con¬ 
sidered* and examined whether the 
electorates, or the different elected bodies, 
are serving the purpose of truly repre¬ 
senting the opinion of India. The Council 
of State, for instance, was deliberately, 
and I am willing to admit wisely, con¬ 
structed in order to represent powerful 
interests of men with a large stake in the 
country. I pass briefly over those matters 
because there is no time to examine them 
fully. 

Now I come to the Imperial Legis¬ 
lative Assembly It has been suggested— 
and there may be force in the criticism— 
that in that Assembly the interests of 
what goes by the name of the 
intelligentsia unduly outweigh agricul¬ 
tural and provincial interests. If that 
is so, that is a point which may well be 
examined within the limits of the present 
Constitution. It is remarkable to find, 
when you come to the Provincial 
Assemblies, that opinion there is less 
urban, that it is more general and more 
diluted with the representation of other 
interests. Then I come to the Central 
Government. We all agree that, for the 
great centra} interests of India—foreign 
affairs, defence, relations with native 
States, the maintenance of a uniform 
system of law throughout India, banking 
and commercial interests, and tlies4 iMir 
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be others—it is essential, for the sake of 
India herself, that a strong Government 
should not only be maintained, but main¬ 
tained in full strength. It seems to me 
of great importance that everything that 
is possible should be done within these 
limits to make Indians feel that it is 
their own Government, and that we main¬ 
tain this Central Government in its full 
strength as a guarantee for the orderly 
progress of India towards full responsible 
government. 

Next take the Provincial Governments. 
We have heard during this discussion a 
great deal about the misgovernment, and 
the difficulty of government, in the 
Central Provinces and in Bengal, but, so 
far as I have been present, we have 
heard nothing about Provinces where the 
reforms have been creditably worked, 
where there has been substantial evidence 
of an honest and loyal intention to work 
the reforms, and where, in the exercise 
of that intention, there has been displayed 
a considerable measure of sound sense 
and political judgment. Surely that 
drives home to us what has been re¬ 
peatedly pointed out, and what was too 
much forgotten in the initiation of these 
reforms—namely, that the whole of India 
is not on the same level of political know¬ 
ledge and achiev^ent, or the same level 
of intellectual aovancement? Is it too 
late to recognise that in our practical 
politics? If the Government of India is 
to be placed in the position so-to-speak of 
guiding and nursing India to a fuller 
realisation of self-government, surely it is 
reasonable to suggest that Provinces 
which have worked the machine well 
should be given opportunities of an ex¬ 
tension of the area of their working? 
Given safeguards for the depressed 
classes, given safeguards for any special 
difficulties peculiar to such Provinces, 
could there be a better guarantee of good 
faith on our part, could there be any 
greater encouragement to India on its 
path of self-realisation, than to discrimi¬ 
nate between such Provinces as Madras, 
Bombay^ and, I understand, the United 
Provinces and possibly Bihar and Orissa 
(I cannot speak for them, but I suggest 
them as worthy of consideration), and 
Provinces which have not succeeded in 
Working the reforms so well? 

When 1 eay that the difference of 
Provinces was not recognised in the 
imtii^tion of th^iae reforms, let me safe¬ 
guard iflly self against criticism by saying 


that I know well that in certain Provinces 
certain Departments were not Trans¬ 
ferred Subjects, and that there wae a 
certain measure of discrimination. But 
I would urge that in regard to the 
electorates, in regard to the Central 
Government, and especially in regard to 
hhes© Provinces which have loyally and 
successfully endeavoured to work the 
reforms, there should be some special 
consideration shown in the steps to be 
taken now by the Government in India. 
I cannot conceive any method by which 
more encouragement could be given, or a 
more hopeful view held out to the peoples 
of India, than such action. And I submit, 
with all respect, that it is impossible— 
and. if not impossible, unwise—for us to 
lake other than a hopeful view of the 
situation in India. We may have made 
mistakes, but they are mistakes which 
can be repaired, above all if we can 
succeed in restoring throughout India a 
sense of our ability and good intention to 
pursue the path to which we are pledged, 
if we can make some immediate advance 
m any direction which seems favourable, 
and if we can abandon our habit, to which 
we are all too prone, of raking up 
objections which are out of date, and 
which are misinterpreted as showing 
reluctance on our part to carry out our 
pledgee. 

The Marquess CURZON of KEDLES- 
TON: My Lords, I have listened to every 
word of this debate on the t>vo days for 
which it has lasted, culminating in the 
sympathetic, although perhaps in some 
respects rather over-sanguine, opinions to 
which we have just listened from the noble 
Lord, Lord Pentland, It will not be 
denied that the pivot of this debate is 
necessarily the speech which was delivered 
by the Secretary of State ten days ago. 
Coming as it did from the lips of the 
Minister of the Crown who is mainly 
responsible for the Government of India, 
it was, in my judgment, in some respects 
which it will be my duty to point out, an 
extraordinary speech. It was a speech, 
as I know, which has created apprehen¬ 
sion, if not dismay, in some quarters, and 
from a very careful study of the Press 
both here and in India, I have not dis¬ 
covered that it has met with the approval 
even of those whom it was intended to 
placate. 

In one respect I hope the noble Lord 
will forgive me if I say that he placed 
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uts at some disadvantage. On these opca- 
aions it is the more ordinary practice for 
a nohle Lord representing the Govern- 
laent to give an opportunity to all those 
who, with authority, may desire to apeak 
or to interrogate him before he replies; 
but after my noble friends Lord Peel 
and Lord Lee had completed their obser¬ 
vations the other day, the noble Lord, 
Lord Olivier, rose at once and for an hour 
and a half spoke to us—I am not certain 
that it would not be truer to say that he 
read to us—an oration which effectually 
closed the discussion and postponed the 
reply that might be desired to be given 
by any of us on this side, for a period 
of ten days. I recognise the desire of the 
noble Lord on that occasion to put the 
views of the Government before the 
country and before India as soon as 
possible, but some of us would have liked 
his procedure to have beer more in con¬ 
formity with our ordinary practice. 

The subjects over which the speech of 
the Secretary of State and the whole of 
the subsequent discussion have ranged 
have been these. Firstly, there was 
the Report of the Commission pre¬ 
sided over by my noble friend Lord 
Lee of Fareham. Next, there was 
the situation in India, in Bengal 
and elsewhere, and the proceedings 
and personality of Mr. Das. And 
finally, there was the policy of the 
Government in respect of all these par¬ 
ticulars. I hope your Lordships will 
allow me to make a few observations 
on each of these points. The first I take 
is the Report of the Commission of Lord 
Lee. I join in the tributes of congratu¬ 
lation and admiration that have been 
offered to him from all quarters both as 
to the rapidity of the work of his Com¬ 
mission, as to the completeness of their 
labours, and ae to the unanimity of their 
Report. It was a remarkable achieve¬ 
ment for a man visiting India, I am 
inclined to think, for the first time and 
at a time when opinion was a good deal 
divided and when many people thought 
that it would be quite impossible to arrive 
at an agreed result. It was a remark¬ 
able achievement; but it is only fair to 
add that, as the noble Lord himself has 
told us, it is the essence of his proposals, 
the proposals of himself and of his 
colleagues, that they should be taken as 
a whole. Indeed, I think he somewhere 
used th^ wofds a treaty'' as having 
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been in some measure concluded between 
the different parties. It is in that aspect, 

I think, that we here ought to regard it. 

There are only three features of hie 
Report about which I ask leave to say 
a word in passing. The first is that of 
the ooncessions as regards pay, allow¬ 
ances, passage^moncy, pensions and the 
like, which the Commission proposes 
should be granted. I was glad to note 
that the Secretary of State described 
these as moderate and reasonable, and I 
hope from his use of those words that 
we may anticipate that he, at any rate, 
will use his best efforts to see that they 
are put into operation. May I say, 
since the point has been raised, that 
these concessions will amount to a crore 
or a crore and a half, I think I heard 
the words used- 

Viscount LEE of FAREHAM: A 
crore and a quarter. 

The Marquess CURZON of KEDLES¬ 
TON : A crore and a quarter. I think 
that is but a small price to pay for the 
recovery of the contentment of your 
Services and for the rendering of what 
I, at any rate, regard ae an elementary 
act of justice. Surely there can be no 
compunction among all right thinking 
people in making a concession such as 
this when we have oiily to read what 
passes in India and to see that many 
crores of money are being thrown away 
at Delhi in constructing the new quarters 
of Government with a degree of reckless¬ 
ness and profuseness for which 1 at any 
rate can find no excuse. 

The other points which struck me 
very forcibly in the Report of the 
noble Viscount are these. Firstly, 
the proposal that a Public Service 
Commission should be constituted to 
recruit and control the All-India 
Services in the future. That seems 
to me to be a very valuable safeguard 
But when the noble Visebunt and his 
colleagues go on to urge that this body 
should be composed of five men of the 
highest public standing, detached from 
political associations, two of them 
posseseed of high judicial and legal quali¬ 
fications, while I entirely agree with him 
I wonder where they are to be found. I 
wonder whether in India or in England 
you will be able to obtain the men who, 
for the kind oi salary you can give them» 
will undiertake this critioal and responaiyble 
ioh. Anyhow, whether the peredmei roi 
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thi« Oommission be English, or Indian, 
or whether it be composite, I urge my 
noble friend the Secretary of State, when 
it comee to a question of creating this 
Oommission, to spare no effort and, I may 
add, to spare no money to get the right 
men upon it, for upon the choice of the 
right men, believe me, will depend the 
success of this great change. 

The second point about which I desire 
to say only a word is the propoeal that the 
Provincial Governments should in future 
recruit and appoint the 'personnel of all 
the Transferred Departments. I wonder 
how that will work in practice. I wonder 
whether the Provincial Governors, of 
whom several have spoken in this 
debate, can look with perfect con¬ 
fidence to the working of such a 
scheme. Will Englishmen of the right 
type come forward in response to 
this appeal ? Will they amalgamate and 
co-operate with their Indian brethren ? 
Will you get the same type of man in 
the Transferred Services thus recruited 
as you have hitherto done in the Indian 
Civil Service as a whole ? I devoutly 
hope this may be the case, but 1 must 
lake this opportunity of saying that I am 
far from sanguine and that it may even 
be that this proposal, put forward with 
the best intentions rather on the lines of 
what my noble friend Lord Pentland 
suggested, may ultimately end in extrud¬ 
ing the greater part of the Englishmen 
in the Transferred Services of the local 
Governments altogether. 

I agree with my noble friend Lord Pent 
land in one respect. He said: Do not 
criticise this proposal only from the 
financial point of view. The real test 
is what will be its effect upon the 
Services.’* Will it enable them to cx>n- 
tinue as they have done before the great 
work to which he and others have paid 
such a aplendid tribute % None of . us who 
have served in India lcK)ks back with any¬ 
thing but pride and gratitude upon his 
conneotion with that Service, even where 
we did not belong to it. Certainly, it is 
the proudest reminiscence in my life that 
for nearly seven years I was the official 
head Of that Service. I can truthfully 
say tbat at that time, now nearly a 
qttaiter of a century ago, the Indian 
piY^t Service was distinguished above 
1j.n others I believe in the world, 
intk by ite capacity, cUciency 

^tegrity, but by the spirit 


of enthusiasm for the work and the 
country by which it was inspired. They 
looked to the Government of India, and 
they looked more particularly to the 
Viceroy as their protector and head, and 
certainly he, and I think the Secretary 
of State at home, always felt it a par¬ 
ticular obligation resting upon themselves 
to defend the intereete of tliose of their 
countrymen without whose labours 
neither of them would ever have effected 
anything. 

What has passed in the interval? We 
have often heard attacks made upon 
Englishmen in India—sometime<6, perhaps, 
with too much justification—for a harsh 
aflitude towards the natives. But what 
has been the attitude of the natives ? I 
do not use the word in an invidious sense. 
What has been the attitude of large 
sectione of the Indian population towards 
the Indian Civil Servant during the past 
few years ? Many of these men have been 
the target of misrepresentation, of abuse, 
of political intrigue. From what has 
transpired in the course of this debate I 
am afraid that many of them, though 
whether justly or not it is not for me to 
say, have not had that support and pro 
tection from the headquarters of Govern¬ 
ment in India upon which they formerly 
relied. Their financial position has been 
getting steadily worse, and all the while, 
at the back of their minds, has been the 
oarking uncertainty as to their future. 

The result is—you cannot deny it, it 
comes out in the Report of the noble 
Viscount, Lord Lee of Fareham—that 
that kind of enthusiasm of which 1 have 
been speaking has been dying out, and, 
while the better men of the Service have 
gone away from India, the best men from 
the Universities have not gone out from 
here. Take the Indian Medical Service 
alone- a splendid service which in my day 
the best men from the medical schools 
competed to enter. It is killed and dead, 
and the utmost that the noble Viscount, 
Lord Lee of Fareham, has been able to 
do is to propose its resuscitation in 
another form. Bear in mind in all your 
criticisms, and in all your actions, the 
effect that they are going to produce upon 
your Civil Service. I deplore the attempt 
that is made in some quarters to break 
it down, and I say that any money that 
you can spend upon it in securing their 
contentment, in maintaining their high 
level, In inducing them to go out and work 
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in India, will be repaid ten thousand 
times over in the efficiency of your 
administration. 

What is the attitude of the Government 
of India, or rather of the Secretary of 
State, upon the subject of Lord Lee^s 
Report? I do not take quite the same 
view of it that was urged just now by 
Lord Fentland. The Report was pre¬ 
sented in the month of May. The Legis¬ 
lative Assembly was sitting in India in 
the month of June. There was no reason 
whatever, so far as I can see, why it 
should not have discussed it. But no ; 
the discussion was postponed. It was put 
off till the next meeting in September, 
and the Secretary of State told us the 
other day that before a decision can be 
arrived at the Secretary of State in 
Council has to consider it, the Governor- 
General in Council has to consider it; 
they have to consider it with the Pro¬ 
vincial Governmente, and they have to 
consider it with the members of the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly; and he does not anti¬ 
cipate ^hat final orders will be issued till 
six months after the issue of the Report. 
That means until the month of December 

Thus we arrive at this position. These 
recommendations have been made, and 
somehow or other, at this moment, a fatal 
inertia seems to have settled down upon 
everybody. Nobody can make up their 
min^ what they are going to do, except 
the Swarajists. My noble friend asked 
if we could not get the Legislative 
Assembly to say what they think about the 
proposal, I would point out to him that 
they have told us in advance what they 
think. We know^ perfectly well that when 
the proposals come before the Legislative 
Assembly they will denounce them, pro¬ 
bably in every respect, ceibainly in regard 
to their financial cost, and I should not be 
surprised if they take such steps in the 
Assembly as to force the Viceroy to certify 
the grant of these sums in exercise of his 
executive authority. 

I think that at an early stage the 
Secretary of State himself said that there 
were points of urgency with which he had 
the power and ability to deal. If that be 
so, why does he not deal with them ? Why 
does he not deal with them at once? 
Pray believe me when I puy th&t every 
month you allow to pass l^efore action is 
taken will create and multiply the points 
of divergence until, eventually, when you 
come to Delhi ^in September, an<J come 
to a decision 4n JDeoe^er, you may find 
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it very difficult then to carry what you 
could without difficulty effect now. Mean¬ 
time, while all this hesitation and un¬ 
certainty goes on, the fibre of your Ser¬ 
vice is getting weakened. The men^s 
spirits are getting disheartened, and re¬ 
cruitment will stand still. I urge the 
Secretary of State for India to show a 
little more energy and keenness in deal¬ 
ing with this matter, and I should like 
to hear from my noble friend Lord 
Chelmsford, if he is going to reply, that 
there are certain respects in which action 
con be taken on the Report of Lord Lee^s 
Commission without lelay. 

I pass to the situation in India. I 
must say that I have not gathered from 
this debate that there is in your Lord- 
.ships^ House at all an adequate apprecia¬ 
tion of the seriousness of the position in 
India at the present time as my informa¬ 
tion leads me to believe that it exists. 
Take the Province of Bengal. There is, 
in the first place, the local political 
situation arising out of the action of the 
Swarajist Party which is in a majority 
on the Legislative Council. We have 
hpen told that the Legislative Council has 
refused supplies for the greater number 
of the Reserved Subjects, that they have 
declined to pay salaries to the Ministers, 
and that, in consequence, notices have had 
to be given to se\eral hundreds of <m- 
ployees in several Departments, notably 
the Education Department. Lord Lytton, 
the Governor, is, we are told, going to 
.submit the^e salaries again in a few 
weeks^ time. Supposing they are again 
refusi^d, what is he going to do, and what 
is the Secretary of State going to do, in 
such a situation ? 

But the situation in Bengal is not con¬ 
fined to the local political situation in 
the Councils; it is much more serious. 
Yesterday I read, in a communication to 
the Dailf/ Telegraph from their corre¬ 
spondent in Calcutta, this passage which 
I ask your Lordships' leave to read: 

There is startling proof in support of 
the police theory that the revolutionary 
party of Bengal, encouraged by the recent 
drift in Nationalist politics towarde methods 
of violence, is pr^aring another campaign 
of terrorism. Tlie following document, 
signed * President in Council, Red Bengal,’ 
was received yeste^y by the Commissioner 
and Deputy-Oommiseionera of Police, and a 
score of ^prominent officers of the 
Judges of the High Court, ^and ^itors of 
leading European newspapers; 

' public ifl hereby informed that 

the Bengal Benohitionary Oouncil 
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paired a reflolution deciding on a cain> 
paign of ruthless asaa&sination of police 
ofKcers. Any one actively or paeeively 
obstructing our comrades, when in action 
or retiring, or helping the Government by 
taking prosecution briefs from the Gov¬ 
ernment or giving evidence when any such 
comrades are in the hands of the Govern¬ 
ment shall be considered as doing an act 
' highly prejudicial to the best interests of 
the country. From the moment that any 
such action is taken by any one he shall 
b© considered condemned by us to be 
immediately despatched.’ ” 

This document, headed by a picture of 
the Hindu Goddess Kali, the De> 
stroyer,” was posted to several officers 
of the special branch at their private 
addresses, and in addition to the posted 
copies a large number of leaflets were 
posted on the walls of public buildings 
and lamp standards. 

Mr. Tegart, a Commissioner of Police, 
on whose life several attempts have 
rec'cntly been made, says this: 

Dt'epite the probiibilitv that 
Extremist Pre^s will dismiss the leaflet as a 
hoax or the idle threat of a few lunatics, 
the authorities regard the matter as of 
serious importance. Not since 1915, when 
a succession of outrages followed, have such 
leaflets been issued.” 

That statement is not an invention of the 
Press ; it is not a figment of the imagina¬ 
tion. It is true. It represents the 
actual condition of affairs existing in 
Bengal at the present time, and I am 
certain that the Secretary of State will 
be the last to deny it. The fact is there 
io a revival in Bengal at the present 
moment of the old revolutionary party, 
the methods of which are procedure by 
assassination, by bombs, and by terrorism. 
Their object is to pick off these police 
officers one by one. As you know, the 
life of this officer has been attempted 
more than once, and the poor European 
merchant who was killed in the streets 
of Calcutta was mistaken for a police 
officer who would otherwise have been 
done to death. 

This organisation exists; it is amply 
supplied with funds. At this moment it is 
tearing at the foundations of your rule 
and government in Bengal, and the leader 
of the Extreme Party, whose exact con- 
n^ectiou with this policy it Is not for m© 
to say^ is this gentleman Mr. Das, jto whom 
th# Lord, t^^^ Secretary of Stat^, 

went out of his way to pay a superfluous 
.and nnpreo^^dented tribute in your Lord- 
ships^ Rou 90 . Will your Lordships allow 


me, because I do not want to misrepresent 
him, to read the actual words which the 
Secretary of State employed. Referring 
to the Conference of the Bengal 
Extremists which passed a resolution 
condoning the murder of this young 
European merchant in Calcutta, the noble 
Lord said: 

In the epifiode . . . Mr. Das 

appears unquestionably to have associated 
himself witn the support of a resolution 
which, although it did not expressly go so 
far as to approve the assassination of Mr 
Day, expressed an admiration for the 
character and motives of the assassin which 
has been, and not unnaturally, generally 
interpreted as implying a commendation of 
his deed. After the resolution referred to 
had appeared in the Press in its actual 
original form, an amended and altered ver¬ 
sion of it was published, touched up by 
inserting a phrase intended to dissociate 
the eulogy from the character of the action 
itself, and to confine it to the motives and 
mentality of the assassin.” 

T have here a subsequent resolution or 
amendment moved by Mr. Das himself at 
a meeting of the Congress in which he 
openly expressed his appreciation of the 
murderer^s ideals and self-sacrifice and 
expressed his respect for this great 
self-sacrifice. 

The self-sacrifice of a man who goes 
and shoots an Englishman in the streets! 
Such was the action ; and then the 
Secretary of State goes on to give the 
viev of His Majesty’s Government upon 
this class of procedure. In the words 
which were quoted just now^ by Lord 
Sydenham he says: 

It is nut nt'cossary for the Britir^h Gov¬ 
ernment to aeeume in vhis connection an 
attitude of higli moral condemnation of Mr. 
Das as a politician on this account. The 
uperations of secret murdiT societies are 
detestable, and occasionally, in their effects, 
atrocious. They impose a constant strain 
on the vigilance of the police. But they 
are not in themselves a political force, nor 
do they ultimately strengthen any political 
Party that dallies with them. It has been 
the continual policy of the Party to which 
J belong te repudiate and condemn all such 
forcible methods, quite independently of 
their moral turpitude, on the ground of 
their foolishness and their futility.” 

Yes, they are to be condemned because 
of their futility and because they are 
foolish, but they are not to be allowed to 
incur the moral condemnation of His 
Majeety^e (Ipyernment! 

If you go from the actions and the 
policy to the man, let me remind your 
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Lard^Mpfi what the Secretary of State did 
say about this Mr. Das. This is what he 
said: 

I am informed by a hiah authority in 
Indian politics that he has the reputation of 
beijift a particularly upriight and scrupuloue 
politician, second only to Gandhi himself in 
saintliness of character. He is unquestion¬ 
ably a man of high and admirable ideals ** — 

I have just read out to your Lordships the 
idealism of this eaintly individual— 

“ on behalf of his country which he has 
finely and uncompromisingly expressed. . . . 
The political attitude and proceedings of 
Mr. Das, in the light of all the study that 
I have been able to make of them, appear 
to me to present a typical illustration of 
methods and reactions quite familiar in the 
development of a struggle for political 
evolution in the direction of self-governing 
national institutions.” 

Then the noble Lord went on to define 
these methods as an appeal to organised 
force, or, failing this, to secret methods, 
and pointed out how eucc’^'esful they had 
been in the case of Ireland. 

He went on to say that the theory upon 
which these actions arose was that Great 
Britain will never do anything unless 
there is a threat of armed force, and will 
always do something if there is a threat 
of armed force.These words of the 
Secretary of State speak for themselves. 
It was with a gasp of horror and sur¬ 
prise that most persons read this 
language emanating from a Minister of 
the Crown. This saintly man whose 
attitude is one of high idealism is the 
leader of the Party whose avowed object 
it is to reduce British Government to 
contempt and, indeed, to render all 
foreign government in India impossible. 
He is the man who has, in the language 
I have referred to, openly condoned the 
crime of political murder and applauded 
the character and motives of the assassin. 
He has even gone so far that he has had 
to be repudiated by the section of the 
Nationalist Party that is led by Mr. 
Gandhi. I do not «ay that the language 
of the Secretary of State amounted—I 
am sure he would repudiate it—to an 
actual condonation of the action or the 
morals of Mr. Das, but I do say that 
language of that kind, incautious^ used 
here, is an discouragement to a repetition 
of these acts of violence in India, and 
that when there is a recrudescence oi this 
trouble, as there will be probably within 
the nert two or three months, men will 
pdint to fhe speech of the Secretary of 

The Marqueee Ourzon of KedUeion. 


State and say: He practically told us 
that this is the only way by which we 
can get what we desire. 

As I heard these remarks I could not 
help wondering what Viscount Chelms¬ 
ford, who was sitting on the Ministerial 
Bench, was thinking all the time. I 
could not help wondering what I should 
have thought of them if, when I was 
Viceroy of India, I was confronted with 
this sort of difficulty, if I had had that 
type of encouragement from the Secre¬ 
tary of State. I wonder what is thought 
about it by the Government of India, 
and here, fortunately, we have some 
clue, for I read a day or two ago, in a 
communication from the same correspon¬ 
dent of the same newspaper, the Daily 
Telegraphy words which I will read to 
your Lordships. Let me first remark 
that this Mr. Das is coming to England 
and will shortly be here. The correspon¬ 
dent writes : 

” It is not necessary to dot the ‘ i’s ’ of 
the communication sent by the Governor- 
General in Council to the Press on Friday, 
wherein His Excellency ”— 

that is, Lord Reading— 

” expressly donie'^ that the Government of 
India had been consulted about the sugges¬ 
tion that Mr. Das should now visit England, 
as the present was a suitable time for 
political agitation. There has not been the 
slightest change at Simla in the attitude 
of the Indian Government towards sedition 
as the result of Lord Olivier’s condonation 
of violence-.” 

Lobd OLIVIER: May I ask the noble 
Marquess what he understands, or 
intends to suggest, by that quotation to 
the effect that there is no necessity “ to 
dot the ‘ i ^8 ? It may be that he is 

making a mistake as to what has 
happened. 

The Makqubss CURZON of KEDLES- 
TON: That may be; 1 do not know. All 
that appears from this passage is that the 
Governor-General in Council has thought 
it necessary to send a communication to 
the Press. I know nothing about it. 

Lord OLIVIER: What was the oom^ 
munication to the Press to which the 
noble Marquess referred I 

The Mabotess CfURZON of KEDLfiS- 
TON; 1 was reading the passage, and» if 
the noble Lord will allpw me— 

Lobd OLIVIER: Do, please. l AnviA 
like to hewr this out. 
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The Marquess CURZON of KEDLES- 
TON : If The will allow me to finish, it will 
be for him to make inquiries as to whether 
the reference is correct or not. I have no 
information, but this is what I read: 

It i«: not necessary to dot the * i’a ’ of 
the communication sent by the Governor- 
General in Council to the Frees on Friday, 
wherein His Excellency expressly denies 
that the Government of India, had been 
consulted about the suggestion that Mr. Das 
should now visit England, as the present 
was a suitable time for political agitation.” 


India should have gone out of their way 
to deny it* On this branch of the subject 
i will only add this. In view of what I 
have said about that which is passing in 
Bengal, in view of what I have said 
about Mr. Das, in view of the position 
ill which our people are placed in India, 
1 think it would have been better the 
other day if the Secretary of State, 
instead of giving a sort of certificate 
to Mr. Das, had spoken a few words of 
encouragement to our own men in India 


That is the statement which appeared in 
the Daily Telegraph two days ago from 
its special correspondent at Simla. 

Lord OLIVIER: I suggest that, if the 
noble Marquess wiehes to convey anything 
to the House by what he has read, it ia for 
him to say what he means by dotting 
the i^s ” ] What interpretation would be 
put upon thatl If he would inform me, 
I am prepared to tell him whether it is 
the proper interpretation or not. 

The Marquess CURZON of KEDLES- 
TON : Of the dotting of the i^s? I do 
not know- 

Lord OLIVIER: Will the noble Mar¬ 
quess say whether it is relevant to what 
the Government of India thinks? 

The Marquess CURZON of KEDLES- 
TON : I really think that the noble Lord 
is entirely off the point. I am reading 
a statement which has appeared in the 
Press, the authority for which is not my 
own but that of a correspondent at Simla 
well known to many of your Lordships. 
He communicates to us that which is 
news to mo, that a certain communication 
has been made to the Press by the 
Governor-General in Council. I read it 
to the noble Lord. It is for the noble 
Lord to make inquiries as to whether 
that communication is here correctly 
described or not, but it would appear, if 
the correspondent is correct and if this 
communication has had to be sent, that 
the Government of India are rather 
alarmed at the suggestion that Mr. Das 
is coming to England at the present time 
with a view to having a consultation with 
the Secretary of State. 

Lord OLIVIER: There is no foundation 
whatever for such a suggestion. 

Tm Marquess CURZON of KEDLES- 
TON f Vejy w^l. In that case, I am 
rakhe^ surmised that the Government of 


whose lives are in danger, who look to 
the Secretary of State for support and 
who might have expected something 
better from him than a tribute to the 
'^aintly character of a man who is con¬ 
nected with those who are plotting their 
assassination. 

There is another respect in which the 
attitude of the Sccretaiy of State appears 
to me to be similarly open to criticism. 
I am alluding to the points, more than 
once mentioned in this debate, regarding 
that which is passing in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces and in Bengal. I have already 
mentioned the events in Bengal. In the 
Central Provinces there has been similar 
action. The Legislative Council has 
refused to consider any measures of 
Government, it has refused to make any 
grants for the ensuing financial year, the 
Government has had to take over all the 
Transferred Departments and the 
Legislative Council is actually not now 
functioning. When tl^e noble Lord spoke 
of these matters the other day he seemed 
to regard it, I will not say as a thing 
that was not regrettable, but as a rather 
natural thing to happen in the circum¬ 
stances, and he seemed to think that all 
that had to be done was for the Govern¬ 
ment, whether in Bengal or in the 
Central Provinces, to deal with this 
matter by Executive Decree. 

But does the noble Lord not see that 
if this action takes place in these two 
Provinces—and, believe me, if it takes 
place there it will shortly take place else¬ 
where—the whole scheme of reform 
associated with the name of the noble 
Viscount who is sitting beside him 
has broken down absolutely, and that 
not only has diarchy gone but that 
the whole scheme of democratic 
government is vitiated at the start? 
When that scheme was etarted, how 
often did I not listen to speeches 
in which noble Lerds who advocated it 
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that the days of benevolent deapotiim 
in India were over; that it was very well 
for the past, and very well indeed was 
it exercised, but that we now had finer 
ideals and more modern conceptions! And 
yet here you are, in the third year after 
these reforms were started, having in two 
of the principal Provinces of India to 
fail back upon the benevolent despotism 
which you have destroyed in order to 
get yourself out of the difiiculties which 
the reforms have caused. I am not, of 
course, for a moment bringing the reforms 
as a reproach against the noble Lord— 

I would not be so unjust—but I am 
pointing out the situation to which the 
collapse of the reforms has brought us, 
and the singular anomaly of the position 
that we are actually drifting to a point 
at which we can extract ourselves from 
the difficulty only by turning the 
Provincial Governments of India into 
executive authorities to carry on govern¬ 
ment independently of the reforms which 
they have been instructed to pursue. 


ment of the Constitution as it was* But 
presently the Government began to bt 
squeezed. A larger Committee, contain* 
ing many non-official meml^rs, was 
appointed, and we were told by the 
Secretary of State, in his speech ten days 
ago, that this Committee was to inquire 
I* whether there are any defects in the work* 
ing of the Act in its effect on the work of 
the Government, which can be remedied by 
alterations in the structure of the Act 
itself, without really altering the principle 
of the Oonetitution.” 


And then he went on to say—and these 
words are very ominous — 


X uannoii aeny tnat it the result of the 
labours of that Committee should be to find 
that tliere are certain defects in the working 
of government under the provisions of that 
Act, which apparently cannot be remedied 
cy any amendment of Pules, or by anv 
amendments of the Act short of an altera¬ 
tion of the Constitution, then a question 
would arise as to whether any further stepe 

^ for dealing 

with tho question as to whether any further 
advance can be contem- 


I pass for a moment—it shall not be 
long—to the question of the attitude of 
the Government of India to the main 
question of the extension or otherwise of 
the reform scheme. Let your Lordships 
realise what the position is. In 1919 we 
gave to India con amore, with generous 
intention, a large and liberal scheme of 
reform. I agree with that which Lord 
Pentland has said that we cannot go back 
upon our word. We muet be true to 
that, and we must endeavour not only to 
make it succeed in Provinces where it has 
already attained some partial success— 
and there are such Provinces—^but we 
must endeavour to remove obstaoles to its 
success in places where it has failed. But 
ever since that scheme was introduced a 
deliberate effort has been made to break 
it down, to prove that the scheme is 
impossible and to force the Government 
to give a full measure of self-government 
without delay. 

What is the attitude of the Government 
in this respect! We were first led to 
believe that they proposed to set up a 
Committee of Inquiry—as, indeed, they 
didr-in order to ascertain what blemishes 
or defec^ there might be in the Act, 
mth a view to amending it by the exer¬ 
cise pf their Rule-making power, and the 
^j^esentative of the Government at 
Delhi md that the inquiry did not 
extend beyond that scope to the amend* 

The MargiMf Chmon of Eedhtton. 


Again, he said ; — 

‘‘ it is just possible that tlie result of this 
Inquiry may impose upon them ”— 


“ the duty of coming to such a conclusion 
that IS to say, os to whether some steps 
should or should not be taken to re-examine 
the coustitutioTial position. 


Here again the Government seem to me 
to be hanging out a sort of signal to 
the advanced Nationalist Party in India 
that they are ready for Bome sort otf 
deal. 


^ I think ^ that^ is a most unwise sugges¬ 
tion. It is going far beyond what they 
contemplated themselves in the first place, 
and I am not certain that it is not open 
to another criticism—namely, that it con- 
templates taking from Parliament Uiat 
which was laid down in 1919 as being ^e 
sole function and duty of Parliament. I 
think some noble Lord quoted the words 
of Article 41 of the Act which says that 
the reopening of this question and the 
appointment of a Commission to enquire 
whether further advance ought to be 
made is a matter for Parliament. The 
suggestion made by the noble Lord 
seemed to indicate that there is to be 
some sort of arrangement or proposal 
upon the point. I hope t|ie noble Lord 
will at least remember the terms of 
Apt, an(J yoalicc that nothing can be done 
Without the conaent ol ParliiuBietitj,; 
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fljat the prerogative then laid upon us Hindu ascendancy, which means Brahmin 
was not one that we have the slightest ascendancy, and that means *the 
intention of abandoning. ascendancy of a highly accomplished 

Before I conclude I only want to make oligarchy framed on the strictest lines 
an observation or two upon the general ^ creed and cas e. 
situation in India. I said just now that I Somehow we have got to the position 
thought its eeriousness was not thoroughly where all these old feelings are being 
realised in this country, and I will explain revived, and where all our best efforts to 
what I mean. Five years have now create popular institutions seems to be 
elapsed since the reforms of 1919 were crumbling in our hands. It is a desperate 
first foreshadowed. Four years have confession to make, and it is a confeseion 
elapsed since the Act was paseed and the tl*® fault for which I do not attempt to 
reforms came into operation in India, lay «Pon one Party more than another— 
What can we say as to their results 1 It perhaps it ought to be equally distributed 
seems quite clear that they have not —but at least consider how we are going 
satisfied the legitimate aspirations of to meet it. I have listened to all the 
those for whom they were intended. On speeches delivered in this debate, and 
the contrary, they have encouraged and there is one point on which they have been 
embittered their hostility. They have absolutely at one. I am not including 
dispirited and alienated the Indian Civil ^oid Pentland s remarks, when he 
Services. They have produced a general suggested that in certain respects which 
impression in India of weakness on the be indicated he thought that in some 
part of the Central Government. I am Provinces advanc^ might be made, or 
not aware that you can point to a single reforms might be introduced, but broadly 
class of the population of India that has speaking every noble Lord who has taken 
benefited by the introduction of the P^rt in this debate has come to this con- 
reforms, and in many parts they have led chision-^that the time has arrived when 
to that shocking recrudescence of racial Government ought to stand firm ; that 

and caste antagonisms to which a noble definite statement of how far we can 

Lord on this side alluded. 8® g® ought to be 

made; and that if the Government cannot 
This is a very serious situation. Your say that, at any rate you ought to say the 
new Councils, which were supposed to be point beyond which we decline to go. 
the highest expre.ssion of democratic if cculd get some definite pro¬ 
principles, are breaking down. At Delhi nouncement from His Majesty’s advisers 
they have openly voted against the i believe that the best moderate opinion, 
Government, and in two other Provinces only in this country but in India, 

they have brought government to a stand- would rally to their support. What are 
still. The policy of civil disobedience is the Government going to do ? Are they 
being widely preached, and is not dis^ going to embark once again, as it is such 
tinguishable from revolution. In Bengal a temptation to Governments to do, upon 
you have revived the campaign of a course of vacillation here and compro* 
assassination and terrorism to which I naise there, and surrender somewhere else 
have referred, and everywhere through- _a policy of drift all round ? If they do 
out the country in India you have got that they will go from bad to worse. A 
th*6 feeling fermenting that the old policy of drift in India, believe me, is a 
restraint of the British Raj is being with- policy not merely of despair but of 
drawn, and old animosities and feuds destruction. The whole bases of the 
can now safely be revived. Look at fabric that we have reared for a century 
what is passing, or has passed, at Delhi, and a half in India are, I will not say 
in Calcutta and in the Punjab. In one shaken, but are being imperilled. For 
ease you havo Moslems against Hindus, the first time a deliberate effort is being 
la mothi0 (iiae Moslems against Sikhs, made by a powerful section of the com- 
and in another case Sikhs against munity—powerful even though they be 
Hindus, All the old passions of the numerically small—into whose hands you 
anoeitoal cauldron are boiling up again, have placed the power, to get rid of you 
and see what is at the back of it out ot the country altogether. That, as 
(41. What democracy ipeans to these every speaker allows, means disaster and 
%ho loOK below the surface damnation, not only to us but to India 
itl'ndl'a'lalr slmnce for the Moslems, but itself. 

IB 
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That process can only be arrested, be- 
lievp me, by some measure of unity among 
ourselves, by strong pronouncements and 
definite action on the part of the Govern¬ 
ment, supported, as you will be, by every 
section of the community, both in England 
and in India. I am going to be followed 
by a noble Viscount who has filled the 
same post which I once had the honour 
to occupy. I am sure he will realise the 
force of what I have been endeavouring, 
however imperfectly, to point out, and I 
look forward to receiving from him some 
statement which will indicate that, by a 
policy of refusal to have any truck with 
conspiracy, by a policy of firmness, not 
unattended by conciliation, by a policy 
that will reconcile and revive the 
enthusiasm of our own Services, we may 
hope to recover the ground that has been 
lost, and to look forward with some con¬ 
fidence to a future which I admit, as 1 
regard it, is heavily clouded at the present 
time. 

ThbFIRST lord ofthe admiralty 
(Viscount Chelmsford): My Lords, any 
one who has to follow the noble Marquess, 
with his unrivalled authority and the 
perfection of his presentation of a case, 
suffers under a very grave disadvantage. 
It is a misfortune in which I am placed 
that I have to attempt to follow him, and 
I shall endeavour to put before your Lord- 
ships a plain and unvarnished tale with 
regard to various points of issue in this 
debate. The debate has covered a wide 
field, but I think I may take four points 
on which I may give the House informa¬ 
tion with regard to the attitude of the 
Government. Let me record what those 
points are: First of all, the subject of the 
Lee Report; in the second place, the 
working of the reformed Constitution; in 
the third place, the activities of the 
revolutionaries; and, in the fourth place, 
the situation in the Punjab. 

Taking the question of the Report of 
my noble friend Lord Lee, my noble friend, 
when he was addressing your lordships, 
ttade a quotation from a speech of mine 
when I was Viceroy of India. I well 
recollect the circumstances in which I 
made that speech, and that the words in 
which I couched my utterance were very 
carefully weighed and considered. I can 
teU him now, as, of course, I told the 
Legislative Assembly at that time, that 
1 a(^ept the principles underlying that 
speech In their ^ntirei^, and I reeoguise 

the iiargueii Oureon of ISedteston, 


no qualifications with regard to the 
principles which I laid down in it. I will 
not trouble your Lordships with the utter¬ 
ance whch I delivered on that occasion, 
for it is to be found in the noble Lord^s 
speech in the Official Report of the last 
debate, but I can only say from my place 
here to-night that I adhere, literally and 
in principle, to everything that I said 
then. 

With regard to the problem of the 
British Services in India, a continuous 
misfortune seems to have dogged all our 
attempts to deal with the question. In 
the first place, Lord Islington's Report 
was issued just at the outbreak of war. It 
was considered in India at that time—I 
was not then Viceroy—that it was unwise 
to attempt to deal with it so long as the 
war was on. 1 arrived in 1916, and I felt 
that this situation could not continue, 
that even though it might be impossible 
to deal with the Report as a whole at 
all events the examination of the proposals 
in that Report might well go on. So I 
took up the questions in Lord Islington's 
Report at once. But I must make a con¬ 
fession that, having only lately arrived 
in India, T think I made a grave mistake 
with regard to the treatment of the 
examination of that Report. I was over- 
urged that the examination of it should 
proceed according to the usually accepted, 
prevailing system of Departmental and 
Provincial examination. I must ple^d 
guilty to having made that error of judg¬ 
ment, because, as everyone knows, it was 
some two or three years before we were 
able to come to our final conclusions on 
that Report. 

I may say that I think I profited by that 
experience later during my time of office, 
because, when the great Report on the 
industrial development of India was made 
by the Committee over which Sir Thomas 
Holland presided, I determined that we 
must have a more expeditious mode of 
dealing with these great Reports, and I 
immediately sent round a Secretary of 
Government direct to the various Provin¬ 
cial Governments, to explain th^ reoom- 
mendations of that Report, and to nail 
them down to their conclusions with re^ 
gard to those recommendations. Similarly,, 
when we received those, I sent home an 
officer of Government straight to the 
Secretary of State to geh his sanction to 
what the Government of India ba4 detet^ 
mined. In that way we disported of tbat 
great Eepori, I thinks in somathinK Ifi^ 
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two to three months, and we got the 84.nc- 
tion of the Secretary of State to what we 
had done. I have urged my noble friend 
the Secretary of State that he should en¬ 
deavour to get some expeditious form of 
that sort used with regard to the Lee 
Report, so that we could get an answer as 
soon as possible. 

There were two misfortunes—first, the 
war intervened, and delay undoubtedly 
took place in the examination of that 
Report; secondly, as the Secretary of 
State mentioned in his speech the other 
day, when we at headquarters were 
examining the problem the rupee at that 
moment stood at something like 2^. Sd. to 
the £. The Committee which had been 
appointed to deal with the rupee had fixed 
the rupee at 2s. and promised us in their 
Report that that was what the value of 
the rupee was likely to stand at in the 
future. Your Lordships can well see that 
recommendations with regard to salaries, 
with the rupee at 2s. 8d., or certainly at 
2s.^ were recommendations which must be 
dealt with in a very different manner 
from when the rupee was standing at 
l5. 4d. The whole problem of the cost of 
journeys would be almost halved for the 
civil servant. The cost of remission 
home to England, similarly, would be 
greatly lessened. We frankly thought at 
that time that the question of the salaries 
really did not arise, that the Indian Civil 
Service, with the rupee standing at that 
figure, would be in a very admirable 
position. Then, as we all know, the 
rupee fell again to Is. 4k/. subeequent to 
our recommendation; hence all the 
trouble in which we find ourselves. I 
believe that on whichever side of the 
House we sit we are all agreed in sub¬ 
stance with regard to the grave neceesitios 
of this problem, to the need for a remedy 
being applied, and upon the fact that 
the problem hae to be tackled. 

Now I come to the question of the 
method of tackling the problem and the 
time within which the problem should 
be tackled—two things which are really 
interdependCDit. I do not think there is 
really any substantial difference between 
my noble friend Lord Lee and myeelf 
and the noble Viscount, Lord Peel, with 
regard to the method by which this 
problem must be tackled. No one can 
do^bt that there muat be an examination 
of I^rd Report. He would not 

proti^d tb regard it aa so inspired that 


we must accept it in every jot and tittle. 
Therefore, there must be an examination 
on the part of the Secretary of State, 
the Government of India and the Pro¬ 
vincial Governments. But, eo far at all 
events as India is concerned, I hope that 
a more expeditious method of examina¬ 
tion may be adopted than those which 
have hitherto prevailed under the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

May 1 say a word about certain re¬ 
marks which fell from the noble Viscount, 
Lord Lee, concerning the slowness of the 
working of the Government of India, 
because I am anxious that we should not 
do an injustice to the working of that 
great machine 1 Let me remind the noble 
Viscount and your Lordships’ House of 
tvro facts in connection with the working 
of the Government of India, and, in the 
first place, of how small is the staff which 
IS at the disposal of the great Depart¬ 
ments there. Normally speaking, a great 
Department has the Member in charge, 
and he has a secretary, a deputy-secre¬ 
tary and an under-secretary, and that is 
the sum total of the thinking portion of 
the staff. Of course, there is a clerical 
staff. When one compares that staffing 
of a great Department with the staffing 
of great Departments in Whitehall one 
wonders how any work can be really got 
through at all, and one is amazed at the 
efficiency of the work which is done by 
the great Departments in India. 

Let me remind your Lordships of 
another fact in regard to the staffing of the 
Secretariat in India. It has been held 
desirable^ and it has come down for many, 
many years, that the higher staff of the 
secretariat should be recruited from the 
district administration. The underlying 
principle of that is that there should be 
close touch V^etween the secretariat at 
headquarters and the district officer who 
is administering in the plains. It 
follows from this practice that it is not 
like our great Government Departments 
here in Whitehall, where a man enters, 
it may be, the Home Department at the 
age of twenty-three or twenty-four and 
for a period of forty years perhaps goes 
up through the same Department, a 
repository of all the knowledge of all the 
problems which are connected with the 
administration of that Department. In 
Indian owing to the system of recruitment 
from the districts, you have to have 
minuting and recording of everything 
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tlwjit place in order that when a 

man comes in at the head of the office he 
ahall be in a position to take up the^ com¬ 
plete story of the problem before him. 

Every Viceroy has come up against the 
question of minuting. The noble Mar¬ 
quess who leads the Opposition was very 
emphatic upon the undesirability of this 
extensive minuting. But we have ail 
fought, I think, a losing battle against the 
practice that has grown up, and it is very 
difficult to get away from the fact that 
unless you have a complete record the new 
man who comee in as deputy, or as head 
secretary, in the office has not a complete 
record of all that has gone before. That 
is by the way. I feel that, in justice to 
the Government of India, and, in fact, to 
the other Governments in India and the 
Civil Service there, one ought to remind 
your Lordships* House of the practice 
which prevails there and the difficulties 
under which the work ie carried on. 

Going back to the method, the Secretary 
of State told your Lordships the other 
day that he was doing everything he pos¬ 
sibly could to get the whole case prepared 
for a speedy decision as soon as he received 
information from India as to their atti¬ 
tude towards it. Time, the second 
problem in the matter, is dependent, of 
course, on the method : but I think you 
may take it that if the procedure which 
the Secretary of State and I have 
indicated with regard to this Report is 
followed no time will be lost in dealing 
with the Report when the essential 
examination has taken place. 

Now may I turn to the second of the 
subjects round which I said that this 
debate has turned ; that is, the working 
of the reforms 1 I must say a word or 
two with regard to this matter because 
even the noble Marquess opposite who 
was a member of the Government which 
made the famous announcement of 
August, 1917, seemed to throw some 
doubt upon and to offer some criticisms 
against the reforms themselves. I would 
remind your Lordships that these reforms 
are the logical outcome of Macaulay's 
famous Minute of nearly a century ago 
Macaulay laid it down that Engjish was 
to be the medium of instruction and tH^ 
India was to be introduced to all the 
literature and all the thought and ideals 
which belonged to the West, saying 
distinctly that in his mind practically aU 
the Indian literature was valueless in 
Vwreuni Ch^lm$ford. 


face of one English book. I think thftt 
everything has followed logically upon 
that. When you have introduced Indiana 
to Western civilisation through the 
medium of English instruction, and held 
out to them the Western ideals which 
they find in that literature as the best 
gift which we have it in our power to 
bestow, it is almost inevitable that they 
^ill make a demand for that gift. 

I am not standing here at this Table, 
and I think few noble Lords or any one 
would stand here, to say that the policy 
underlying Macaulay's Minute can be 
regarded as the best policy that could 
have been pursued, and many Indians 
will say the same. But the point I would 
make, and which I would impress upon 
your Lordships, is that once that policy 
was initiated by means of that famous 
Minute, practically everything else 
followed as its logical outcome, because 
you had created in the minds of the 
educated Indian a desire to have those 
constitutional ideals which we had held 
out to them as the best thing that we 
could offer. And so we passed through 
certain preliminary stages. We have had 
the stages of the Acts of 1865 and 1892 
and then w’^e came to the Morley-Minto 
reforms. When, in 1916, that matter 
came to be considered. His Majesty's 
Government put a finger on the weakness 
of the Morley-Minto reforms. They said 
that they were merely creating a body of 
critics who had no powers; they merely 
had the power of criticising the Govern¬ 
ment; and that if we were to continue 
on those lines there was no real develop¬ 
ment except increasing the number of the 
critics, because you could only go straight 
from the Morley-Minto reforms into 
full constitution of self-government, 
which was obviously an impossibility* 

They said that if there were reforms 
there should be an introduction to 
responsibility. That was the basis of the 
great announcement of August, 1917. 
There were two principles in that 
announcement. I will not wear^ your 
Lordships with the full announcement! 
but, first, th/ive was the progressive 
realisation of responsible government, 
and, secondly, progress was to be achieved 
by successive stagN. When that 
announcement had been made the 
form of the Constitution whhffi , s^ai 
adopted involved a diarchy, whiefa, 
ab»pli»tely inevitable, 
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quite frankly that when Mr. Montagu 
came out to India he and 1, when we 
made the tour of India, received deputa¬ 
tions and had interviews with all classes 
of people—oihcials and politicians and 
anybody who had a right to have an inter¬ 
view. We explored every avenue which 
offered ue any escape from this system of 
diarchy, but no other advance in reform 
could carry out the terms of our 
reference—namely, the announcement of 
August, 1917. We held that announcement 
of August, 1917, strictly before us as our 
terms of reference, and we considered all 
the various suggestions for advance 
strictly from that point of view—Were 
they or were they not consistent with the 
announcement of August, 1917 'I 

As your Lordships know, the proposed 
Constitution came later under the 
scrutiny of the Committee presided over 
by my noble friend Lord Selborne. 
That Committee again, under his guid¬ 
ance, recognised that the Secretary of 
State at that time had strictly obs- rved 
the terms of our reference—the terms of 
the announcement of August, 1917~and 
they saw no other way of making an 
advance in this niattf'r of reform except 
through this diarchio system. Therefore, 
when we have the system of diarchy 
criticised, we must remember that that 
diarchical system was inevitable after 
the announcement of August, 1917, 
because the terms of that announce¬ 
ment made any other line of con¬ 
stitutional advance absolutely impos¬ 
sible. We explored every avenue, and we 
always came back to this: That if we 
were to follow the terras of the announce¬ 
ment of the Government of which the 
noble Marquess was a member we could 
not avoid following the diarchical 
method. I would remind the noble 
Marqueps that Lord Selborne, when he 
presided over his Committee, came to 
absolutely the same conclusion. 

Thb Marquess OURZON of KEDLES- 
TON: I did not in my speech criticise 
or attack the diarchical system. I pro¬ 
foundly deteet it if the noble Viscount 
wants to know. All I did was to point 
out that it had broken down. 

ViscouKT CHELMSFORD; I am pre- 
to argue that with the noble 
Let us eee how the diarchioal 
haa forked, because we must take 
nfrine lU a short and convenient way 


of describing the form of constitution 
under which things are worked at pre¬ 
sent in India. I would remind your 
Lordships—this is familiar to the noble 
Marquess—that there are three Presiden¬ 
cies in India and five Provinces, plus 
Burma. We do not hear anything of the 
working of the Constitution in the Pro¬ 
vinces other than the Central Provinces 
and Bengal, of which we have heard so 
much this afternoon, because, whatever 
the difficulties that arise from time to 
time in those other Provinces, those diffi¬ 
culties are inseparable from the intro¬ 
duction to responsibility which was the 
keynote of the policy of His Majesty^s 
Government in 1917. You cannot offer 
resj)onsihility and then expect them to 
follow slavishly the policy laid down by 
the Government of the particular Pro¬ 
vince. The whole object of offering 
responsibility is also the opportunity of 
making mistakes, and so I may say that 
with the exception of those two Provinces 
—the Central Provinces and Bengal—I 
think, on the whole, one may say that the 
Constitution is working. 

Even w’hen I come to the Central Pro¬ 
vinces I would remind your Lordships 
that the Constitution embodied in the Act 
of Parliament is working. The noble Lord, 
Lord Meston, who opened the discussion 
this afternoon, alluded to the fact that 
safeguards had to be introduced into the 
Act of 1919 lest the experiment was 
wrecked through inexperience. Safe¬ 
guards were introduced into that Act for 
that very purpose. I think the noble 
Marquess alluded to some of them in his 
speech in reference to the Central Prn- 
vinceg, where the local Legislative Council 
has refused to work the reforms as they 
are embodied in the Act. The safeguards 
embodied in the same Act have come into 
operation. It is. of course, an un¬ 
fortunate thing, and is to be deplored, 
but the safeguards were intended to see 
that the administration should be carried 
on, even though the Constitution in its 
wider form was not carried on. I think 
the Secretary of State has already shown, 
in the speech that he has made, how the 
safeguards are capable of meeting the 
situation. 

Again, with regard to Bengal, there is 
not a very dissimilar position. There it 
is complicated by the intervention of the 
judiciary, but that, we hope, has been 
corrected by the amendment of the Rules, 
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which the Secretary of State announced in 
his speech the other day. As to the 
queation whether the position is only 
legal under the theory of emergency, I 
would remind your Lordships of what the 
Secretary of State said the other day, 
because it is obvious that the matter can¬ 
not be left where it stande, and the 
Government must explore how far it is 
possible to meet this situation, if it were 
to continue. 

This is what the Secretary of State said 
in this relation: 

The question arises as, to what proce¬ 
dure the Government should take to bring 
to an end this position in the Central 
Provinces and Bengal, which ie only legal 
under the theory that it is a position of 
emergency; and the question also arises 
whether tjie (Governor should exercise his 
power to suspend the transfer or revoke the 
transfer. That is now under the considera¬ 
tion of the Viceroy with the Governor of 
Bengal, 

“Viscount Pkel : And the Central 
Provinces? 

“Lord Olivier; Yes. The question as 
to uhac further course of action may be 
taken is now under consideration.” 

We cannot rush the consideration ; but 
the matter is being gravely and seriously 
considered. Of course, it is disappointing 
to those who have looked forward to 
the fulfilment of the policy which was 
announced in 1917, and I would like, in 
this connection, to associate myself abso¬ 
lutely with what Viscount Peel said in 
opening this debate. 

It is so important that it should be 
emphasised that I w ill venture to repeat 
it. He said this : 

“I have always deeply regretted that the 
Indian politician.s have not addressed them¬ 
selves more vigorously to the work of carry¬ 
ing out the present Constitution. If they 
had diverted one-tenth of the energy they 
have shown in standing out of the Con¬ 
stitution, obstructing that Constitution and 
making the working of it difficult, India 
would now he far more advanced than it is 
at present on the road to constitutional 
reform and change.” 

Those are very true words. If the Indian 
people had devoted that energy to carry¬ 
ing out the Constitution as it was drawn 
in 1919, we should have a very different^ 
taie to tell. The truth is that it is not so 
much the form of Constitution that is 
important as the spirit in which it is 
worked; and that principle was 
pbi^fised by the Earl of Balfour in a 
previous debate in your Lordships’ House. 

Chdfnnford. 


May I turn now to the question of Mr. 
Das and the revolutionary proceedings 
which have been mentioned by the noble 
Marquess? May I say quite plainly that 
it is the policy of the Government to 
leave full discretion to the Government oo 
the spot to enforce the law? We shall 
support them in any action they feel it 
necessary to take in quelling a revolu¬ 
tionary movement. 1 wish it was suffi¬ 
ciently realised over here how difficult 
it is, at this distance from India, to form 
a sound and considered judgment on some 
of these problems such as are raised by 
the utterance of Mr. Das, which has been 
quoted so often in this House. The noble 
Viscount, Lord Peel, may form one 
inference on what is before him; the 
Secretary of State forms another infer¬ 
ence from what is before him. But the 
truth is that when it comes to policy the 
only people who can form a correct infer¬ 
ence are the people on the spot with all 
the facts before them. 

I recollect so well that in the early 
days of non-co-operation I took counsel 
with my legal advisers as to our legal 
position with regard to the agitation which 
had been, developed in different stages. 
The general public, in the meanwhile, 
criticised me and my Government because 
no steps were being taken to deal with 
non-co-operation. But I got quite clear 
advice that there was unsound ground for 
a prosecution in the early stages of that 
agitation, and a Government cannot 
afford to fail if it institutes proceedings. 
Of course, it is clearly impossible for a 
Government, when it hae taken advice on 
a position of affairs such as I have men¬ 
tioned, to disclose to the public the nature 
of the advice it has received. There¬ 
fore, we feel that it is wise in this matter 
to leave it to the full discretion of the 
Government of India ; they know the facts, 
and they know what evidence is at their 
disposal. 

Let me pass very briefly to the situa¬ 
tion in the Punjab. With regard to that 
there is really nothing to add beyond whal 
the Secretary of State has already" 4aid, 
but this, I think, has to be remembered 
in connection with the Punjab. The 
noble Viscount, Lord Peel, from his recol¬ 
lection of the situation when he left th^ 
India Office, will probably endorse what 
I have to say—namely, that\non-co-qpeira- 
tion, apart altogether from the Alaili 
movement, has no hold on that Provindii 
and that it ii dying out as a motive ioteii 
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It is the Akali difficulty wnich is the out¬ 
standing menace, and the Secretary of 
State traced for your Lordships the origin 
of that trouble. The Secretary of State 
has asked me to give an answer to the 
noble Viscount, Lord Peel, which he was 
not in a position to give him the other 
day when he addressed your Lordships. 

Perhaps I may read the exact words 
in which he wishes to give the reply: — 
With reference to the question raieed in 
the debate on July 21 by the noble 
Viscount, Lord Peel, as to whether one 
of the reasons for the failure of the 
Birdwood Committee was that the Sikhs 
made it a condition of assenting to the 
proposals that the Maharaja of Nabha 
should be restored to his State, it is true 
that at an early stage in the negotiations 
some difficulty was experienced about 
the public abandonment by the Shrines 
Committee of the Nabha agitation but 
that it does not appear, so far as can 
be gathered, that this was a deciding 
factor in the final stages. 

No one can say with regard to this 
Akali difficulty that the utmost considera^ 
tion has not been paid to the religious 
susceptibilities of the Sikhs. Through¬ 
out, we have been anxious to avoid any¬ 
thing which would touch the religious 
aspect, but order and peaceful security 
must be maintained; and that is the 
policy which the Punjab Government 
and the Govern men t of India are det^'r- 
mined to enforce in the Punjab. Sir 
Malcolm Hailey has only just taken office 
with the approval of all, and it would 
be hard at the present moment to expect 
him to launch out in any direction which 
would be widely different from that 
pursued by his predecessor until he has 
held the reins for a longer time. But 
the policy with regard to the Punjab is 
the same. The Punjab Government, with 
the approval of the Government of India, 
intend to maintain order and peaceful 
aecurity by a consistent application of 
the law against all offenders, while 
neglecting no means of arriving at a 
speedy and equitable solution with 
regard to the matters in controversy. 

I think I have covered in the main the 
four points around which the discussion 
in this debate has centred, but the noble 
Marquess opposite expressed in most 
eloquent terms the hope that the Govern¬ 
ment would be able to give some indioa- 
tiwir general policy in regard to 


the grave situation in India at the pre¬ 
sent moment, and 1 think 1 cannot do 
better than read to your Lordships the 
first two paragraphs of the letter which 
Mr. MacDonald wrote to India o» 
January 6. 1 might read the whole of the 

letter, but the first two paragraphs seem 
to me to embody the whole substance of 
the policy of this Government, though it 
is true that the letter was written before 
the Prime Minister came into office. It 
was published, however, after he came 
into office, on January 20. The Prime 
Minister wrote: 

“ I watch sometimes with no little 
anxiety prof^ross of affairs in India 

During all my political life I have anchored 
myself firmly upon the conviction that if 
progress is to be well-rooted, it can only 
be carried on by what is oall^ political oi 
constitutional ways. We have seen in our 
own generation all sorto of revolutionary 
movements which seem to be successful .ind 
which have broken contacts with the past, 
hilt in the end, after much physical suffer¬ 
ing and the creation of evil teinpei's and a 
vicious spirit, they have had to return to 
pick up the contacts that had Iieen broken 
and to apply the very principles they had 
rejected. 

I can see no hope in India if it becomes 
the arena of a struggle between constitu¬ 
tionalism and revolution. No Party in 
Great Britain will be cowed by threats of 
force or by policies designed to bring gov¬ 
ernment to a standstill; and if any sections 
in India are under the delusion that that 
is not so, events will very sadly disappoint 
them. [ would urge upon all the best friends 
of India to come nearer to us rather- than 
to stand apart from us, to get at our reason 
and our good will.^’ 

1 have read that passage from the letter 
which was written by the Prime Minister 
before he became Prime Minister, but 
published subsequently to that date, 
because it embodies the policy with regard 
to India of His Majesty^s Government, 
and I believe that there are no better 
words with which to express the policy of 
Hie^ Majesty's Government at the present 
time with regard to the state of affairs in 
India. 

Viscount PEEL: My Lords, I do not 
wish to detain your Lordships after this 
long debate for more than three or four 
minutes, but perhaps I may be allowed 
to touch very briefly upon three points 
that have been raised by the noble Vie- 
count opposite. First of all, I notice 
that he has not replied to the very definite 
challenge that was given by Lord Meston 
as to whether the Government do or do 
not intend to abide by the provisions of 
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tbe Act of and whether they wish to 
anticipate those provieions by an earlier 
constitutional development. In reply to 
that we have only been treated to a repeti¬ 
tion of the letter written by the present 
Prime Minister before he became Prime 
Minister, a letter by whose provisions I 
am not quite sure that the Go-vernment 
arc at this time abiding. 

The second point as to which I wish to 
say a word is this I was rather 
interested to know what would be the 
reply of the noble Viscount opposite to 
the severe rebuke administered toy my 
noble friend behind me to the Secretary 
of State for some observations that he 
made about Mr, 0 R. Das. I knew that 
the noble Viscount opposite was a 
dexterous debater, and I think he showed 
some skill in drawing us away from that 
subject to the famous Minute of Lord 
Macaulay, which I think was perhaps a 
little remote from the subject with which 
we were dealing. But what is his 
defence of that statement'? He told ue 
that the Government had left, and 
Intended so far as possible to leave, these 
questions of the prosecution of crime, 
and so on, to the Government of India. 
But that intention was never criticised 
by my noble friend behind me. It was 
not the action of the Government of 
India, or whether the Government of 
India ought to do this or that, but the 
observations that were made by the 
Secretary of State for India about Mr. 
C. H. Das which brought upon him that 
grave indictment. 

That was really the issue that was 
raised. It was quite clear that the 
Government of India were very much 
disturbed by the noble Lord's statement, 
and that they had to issue the com- 
muniqu^ to the Press to which reference 
has been made—a very remarkable 
incident indeed in Indian government— 
to declare that there was no truth in the 
statement that Mr. Das was going to 
England to be consulted. In fact, I 
think my noble friend was standing up 
for the Government of India rather than 
criticising it. He was afrs^id that the 
many difficulties in its path would be 
increased, rather than diminished, by 
the remarkable observations of the Secre¬ 
tary of State for India about Mr. 0. R, 
Das. 

The third question to which I wish to 
make a l?rief reference is that of diarchy. 

Vmount Peel, 


I do so with some hesitation, because the 
noble Marquess said, I think, that he de¬ 
tested the v^bole schemo. It uli depends 
upon what you mean by diarchy. If you. 
take diarchy in its strictest theoretical 
sense, I think it is probable that it is aa 
unworkable proposition, but I have never 
taken it quite in that sense. If you have 
your Government divided sharply into twa 
halves, if one half of that Government is 
to be responsible to the Council and the 
other half is to be responsible to the 
Governor, and if those two halves work 
in completely water-tight compartments, 
such a system of Government is, of course, 
impossible But it has not been worked 
m that manner, and, I think, quite 
rightly. Different Governors have, of 
course, worked it under rather different 
systems, but the wisest of them, I think, 
have seen to it that the two halves of the 
Government .should consult together. In 
fact, they were bound to consult and to 
work together, for it is obvious that 
finance itself would be impossible if the 
Government were to be cut up into two 
separate departments. Those who have 
worked it best, I think, are those who have 
been most determined that action shall 
be taken only after discussion, after the 
Ministers have heard what the Executive 
Councillors had to say and the Executive 
Councillors have heard what the 
Ministers had to say, and after it has 
been made quite clear that in the last 
resort the responsibility for their actions 
as to the Transferred Subjects rests upon 
the Ministers and upon tBem alone, as 
responsible to the Councils. 

1 do not think that it is so much this 
particular system that has been at fault 
as the sense of responsibility to which 
reference ha.s been made in the course of 
the debate. The great difficulty in tbo 
way of working this diarohical system^ 
and, indeed, any Ministerial system, iti 
the Provinces, has been that the attitude 
of the Councils has been almost wholly 
critical, not only of the actions cf the 
Councillors but also of tho actions of the 
Ministers. They have not preserved this 
nice distinction between Minister and 
Councillor. They have been apt to tr^t 
all those in the ^Government as being one, 
and they have not felt any sense of their 
own responsibility and the necessity for 
supporting their own Minist^ers. Thai ic 
one of the reasons why I think thft % 
further instalment of self-governHioiattf 
would be so unwise at the preset iisMi 
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You have not that development of Parties 
in tb« Councils which is necessary if you 
are to have responsible government. 
Ministers are too often regarded as 
persons who have gone over to the 
Government and have separated them¬ 
selves from their fellow countrymen. 
They receive plenty of criticism but very 
little support. No Party seems to regard 
a Minister as its leader, or that his success 
or failure affects its own fortunes. 

I am bound to say that the noble 
Viscount seemed to me to defend the 
reforms in a somewhat paradoxical 
manner, because he pointed out that all 
these methods that have been adopted to 
carry uii the work of government in the 
Provinces, owing to the refusal of the 
Councillors to vote supplies, were adopted 
under the Act. That is, of cours<^ 
perfectly true. These safeguards are 
embodied in the Act, but I think it 
is rather paradoxical to say that the 
fact that it has been absolutelj^ essen¬ 
tial to have recourse to these parti¬ 
cular safeguards because the actions of 
the Councillors have been so irresponsible 
is in itself a sign of the proper working 
of the Constitution. I think that is an 
argument which would be very ill 
received by the Swarajists, who them¬ 
selves are always complaining that these 
particular reserve powers, which accord¬ 
ing to the noble Viscount are the reason 
for the working of the Constitution, are 
the only blots on the Constitution, and 
that if they were removed it ^^ould be 
quite possible to carry on constitutional 
government in the Councils. 

The last point upon which I would like 
to say one word is this, that although I 
am obliged for many of the sympathetic 
references to the Services made by the 
Secretary of State, and also by the noble 
Viscount, yet I do not feel even now that 
they fully realise or—shall I say are 
sensitive to the extremely unfortunate 
position in which these Services are now^ 
placed. The Secretary of State 
generally, I understand, has accepted the 
reforms as suggested in the Report as a 
whole, but he tells us that it will be some 
six months at least before Orders can be 
passed carrying them out. What I want 
tcj^ urge upon him is that if he accepts 
JBkport as a whole it ia not necessary 
all parte of the Report 
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shall be carried out at one and the same 
time. Some matters are bound to take 
time and require consultation—for 
instance, the eetting up of the Commission 
and the reforms in the Medical Service, 
which must be the subject of great con¬ 
sideration, and matters like the legis¬ 
lation required in the Provinces to deal 
with the new methods of recruiting for 
the Services in the Provinces with 
reference to Transferred Subjects. 

Those matters must take time, but there 
are many matters which need not take 
time at all. For example, there is the 
question of passages, and other things for 
the relief of the Services. Those things 
can be dealt with at once by the Secretary 
of State, and I strongly arge ujion him 
not to he deterred by the necessity of 
carrying out the whole Report at the same 
time, but to deal with some of these sub¬ 
jects at once without the delay which 
would otherwise occur. I think it would 
have an admirable effect upon the Ser¬ 
vices if he were to take that cource, 
because, after all, these reforms and 
changes have been so long delayed, and 
the Services have lost so much heart, that 
I believe it would be an earnest to them 
that the changes were to be carried out as 
a whole. I believe that would be the best 
thing the Secretary of State could do to 
restore heart to the Services, whose posi¬ 
tion, as my noble friend has stated, has 
in some of the Provinces almost reached 
the breaking point. I cannot honestly 
5iay that I am fully satisfied with the 
reply of the Secretary of State on many 
points, but nevertheless I do not think 
that at this hour it would be in your Lord- 
ships' interest that I should press for 
Papers. Indeed, I think the Papers are 
before us, and therefore T do not press my 
Motion. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn, 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Fridaf/, lU Aiigust^ 1924. 

ROYAL COMMISSION. 

The following Bill received the Royal 
Assent:— 

Government of India (Leave of 
Absence). 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Thursdayi 9M October^ 1924. 

HIS MAJESTIES SPEECH. 

And afterwards His Majesty^s most 
gracious Speech was delivered to both 
Houses of Parliament by the Lord 
Chancellor (in pursuance of His Majesty's 
Command) as followeth— 

My horde and Members of the House 

of Commons^ 

“ My relations with Foreign Powers 
continue to be of a friendly nature. 

The acceptance of the Dawes 
Report by the Powers concerned was 
confirmed by the Conference held in 
London in July and August, when prac¬ 
tical measures required in order to 
allow of the recommendations being 
put into force were unanimously 
approved. This happy result is due to 
the broadminded spirit of co-operation 
with which the very difficult problems 
involved were approached by the 
Powers concerned. I believe that this 
settlement will contribute largely to 
the restoration of international com¬ 
merce, on which the material prosperity 
of this country so largely depends. 

Following the close understanding 
reached between the British and French 
Delegations at Geneva, the fifth 
Assembly of the League of Nations by 
formulating proposals for dealing with 
the problem of general arbitration and 
security has made an important advance 
on the road to the reduction of arma¬ 
ments. The issue of its discussions 
has been embodied in a protocol which 
will be laid before Parliament as soon 
as possible, and which it is hoped will 
lead to the first practical measures for 
lightening the heavy burdens under 
which the nations are suffering. 

“ My Government have renewed 
diplomatic relations with the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics and have 
concluded with the Government of the 
Union the two Treaties which have been 
laid before you* These Treaties have 
for their object the re-establishment of 
political and commercial ties between 
Great Britain and Russia as a necessary 
element in the general pacification and 
economic reconstruction of Europe* 


Under the terms of the Treaty the 
question of the frontier between Turkey 
and Iraq has been referred to the 
Council of the League of Nations, who 
have decided to appoint a special Com¬ 
mission to report to them on the matter. 
Pending a final settlement both, parties 
have undertaken to maintain the status 
quo on the frontier. 

“ I regret that, as explained in a 
Paper recently laid before you, the in¬ 
formal discussions with the Prime 
Minister of Egypt did not lead to 
negotiations which might have resulted 
in the conclusion of a satisfactory 
agreement. In the absence of such 
agreement the position of My Country 
in relation to Egypt will continue to be 
governed by the policy adopted when 
the Protectorate was withdrawn. 

** Steps have been taken by My 
Ministers in conjunction with the 
Governments of My Dominions for the 
formation of a Committee to devise 
means for the more efficient marketing 
in this country of various articles of 
food 

Members of the House of Commons^ 

I thank you for the provision you 
have made for the public service. 

My Lords and Members of the House of 

Commons, 

'' Though there are, I am glad to say, 
signs of distinct improvement in some 
of the principal industries and in 
certain branches of trade and commerce, 
severe depression continues. My Minis¬ 
ters have been actively engaged in the 
development of a constructive policy 
with a view to stimulating industry and 
encouraging trade as the only means of 
dealing fundamentally with the un¬ 
employment from which a large propor¬ 
tion of Our fellow*citi^ene are still 
suffering. Meanwhile, the measuree 
taken by My Ministers for the provision 
of increased and continuous unemploy¬ 
ment benefit have not only lightened the 
burden upon the ratepayers in the most 
necessitous areas, but have also 
alleviated the sufferings of the innooent 
victims of industrial depression. 

The measures taken by Hy 
Ministers, with the support of ParUl^ 
ment, to enable local authorities imd 
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the building industry to engage in a 
fifteen years’ uninterrupted •building 
programme will, I hope, afford an effec¬ 
tive remedy for the serious overcrowding 
which continues to be a source of 
grievous harm to the character and 
physique of many hundreds of thousands 
of My people. 

Steps have also been taken by My 
Government to assist agriculture by 
loans to Farmers’ Co-operative 
Societies and by increasing grants-in- 
aid of agricultural education and re¬ 
search. An Act has also been passed 
to regulate the wages of agricultural 
labourers in England and Wales. 

The taking of a new Census of Pro¬ 
duction, together with various other 
inquiries which have been set on foot, 
wdll, I hope, afford valuable indications 


of the directions in which the industrial 
and commercial organisation of the 
country can be improved. 

‘‘ The advance of educational develop¬ 
ment has been freed from the restric¬ 
tions recently imposed upon it and the 
lines for further progress have been laid 
down towards a more universal system 
of secondary education. 

In bidding you farewell, I pray 
that the blessing of Almighty God may 
rest upon your labours.” 


End of the Session of the Thirty-third 
Parliament of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, in the fifteenth 
year of the Reign of His Majesty King 
George V. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Thursdayy 17th Januai'Vy 192j^. 

WRITTEN ANSWERS. 


North-West Frontier. 

Mr. LINFIELD asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India whether, in 
view of the murders and abductions on 
the North-West Frontier of India, any 
steps have been taken to prevent women 
residing there? 

Earl WINTERTON: No general pro¬ 
hibition has been impos<*d. Under 
standing arrangements British officers 
are precluded from taking their wives 
and families into certain area^ such as 
the Khyber and Waziristan. In view of 
the recent outrages the position in other 
areas has been carefully examined. 
Women and children have been re¬ 
stricted as far as possible to cantonment 
limits, and other special precautions 
have been introduced where they were 
considered necessary. The civil and 
military authorities are satisfied that the 
continued residence of women in these 
areas subject to these limitations is not a 
matter for apprehension. 


satisfactory settlement of other out¬ 
standing quoatione may be attained 
before long. The military situation on 
the British side of the frontier has not 
been affected in any way by Anglo- 
Afghan relations; on the Afghan side a 
small body of Afghan troops has been 
engaged in operations against the mur¬ 
derers. His Majesty’s Minister com¬ 
municated to the Afghan Government 
some months ago a Note stating that His 
Majesty’s Government had decided, in 
accordance with the terms of the Anirlo- 
Afghan treaty, to withhold permission 
for the transit of certain arms through 
India until the Afghan Government 
taken steps to dispel the belief that it 
was pursuing an unfriendly and pro¬ 
vocative policy towards Great Britain, 
and further representations have been 
made with a view in particular to ex¬ 
pediting action against the murderers; 
but the report recently published as to 
the delivery of an ultimatum was entirely 
false. 

Cotton Imports. 

Mr. HANNON asked the Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State for India whether statistics 
are available of the imports of yarn and 
cotton cloth into India from the United 
Kingdom, Japan, and the United States 
of America during the past year ? 

Earl WINTERTON: The figures so far 
as available are as follow : 


Lieut. • Commander KEN WORTHY 

asked the Under-Secretary of State for 
India what is the present political and 
military situation on the Afghanistan 
ihrontier of India; whether any ultimatum 
or Diplomatic Note has been sent or 
handed to the Government at Kabul; and 
what ia the purport of such ultimatum 
or Diplomotio Note? 

Mr. RONALD McNEILL: The political 
situation is> in brief, that the surrender 
1^0 Qovernment a few days ago 

'‘hue of ihe murcler-gangs has cleared 
fo? It i^ettleineiit of one important 
H is hoped that a 


Imports into Inpia. 

10 months, January-October, 1923 • 
Cotton Ttntsi and Yam, 


From 

Quantity, j 

Value. 

i 

! 

Lbs. 

i Rs. 

United Kingdom.. 

16,574,421 

3,57,46,845 

Japan ..i 

22,227.730 

2,80,30,048 

United States of 


— 

America.t 

• 

! 


' • Figures for November and December not 
yet available, 
t Figures not available. 
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Cotton Piece Goode, I 


— 

Quantity. 

j 

Value. 

United Kingdom.. 

Japan . 

United States of 
Amenca.:|: 

1 

Yards. 

1,131,560,307 

96,064,403 

327,959 

! Rs. 

41,37,66,558 
3,53,05,354 
120,432 


X Excluding quantity and value of coloured 
ueoe goods from April to October, inclusive, 
Ignres not being available. 


Civil Servants (Post Office). 

Mr. AMMON asked the Under-Secre- 
tary of State for India whether he 
is aware that the application in the India 
postal service of the next-below rule^, 
whereby an admitted injustice to the 
senior members of the staff was removed, 
has been applied in such manner that, 
through no fault of their own, senior men 
have for 16 months drawn less pay than 
their juniors; and whether inquiries can 
be made with a view to reimburse the 
men affected for the money lost ? 

Earl WINTERTON: My Noble Friend 
the Secretary of State has no information 
on the subject, but if the hon. Member 
will furnish particulars of the casee to 
which he refers, inquiry will be made. 


Monrlay, 2l9t Januaryy 1021^. 


ORAL ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 


Murder of Mil Day, Calcutta. 

1. Lieut.. Colonel HOWARD - BURY 
asked the Under-Secretary of State for 
India whether he has received any infor¬ 
mation regarding the murder of Mr. Day 
in the Chowringhee at Calcutta; and 
whether the murder-'was the act of a 
fanatic or due to political reasons? 

The UNDER-SECRETARY of STATE 
for INDIA (Earl Winterton): Information 
h4s been received to the same effect as 
the messages that have alreaijjr ap^ared 
in the public Press. It seems cleaP that 
the mprder was due to politioal reasonf* 
The man arrested is a member^^ a refvolu- 
tionary society. But there is et^ry reaion 
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to suppose that Mr. Day was shot by the 
murderer in mistake for someone else. 

Murder of British Subjects, Afghan 
^ Frontier. 

2 . Lieut. - Colonel HOWARD • BURY 

asked the Under-Secretary of State for 
India whether he has received any 
definite information as to the reported 
capture of the band that murdered 
Majors Orr and Anderson and Major 
Finnis; and whether he will urge on the 
Afghan Government the necessity of co¬ 
operating in the future with a view to 
the prevention of these dastardly murders 
by either guaranteeing the punishment of 
the murderers or their expulsion from 
Afghan territory ? 

The UNDER-SECRETARY of STATE 
for FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. Ronald 
McNeill); Two out of the six tribesme»i 
supposed to have been implicated in the 
murder of Maior Finnis have been cap¬ 
tured, on the British side of the frontier. 
I regret that up to the present we have 
not heard that the other four, or the 
two Afghan subjects concerned in the 
murder .of Majors Orr and Anderson, 
have been captured. The whole question 
remains under discussion with the Afghan 
Government. I need not say that so far 
as His Majesty’s Government are con¬ 
cerned, every effort has been and will 
continue to be made to bring the 
murderers to justice, and to provide 
against the occurrence of similar out¬ 
rages in future. 

Lieut. - Colonel HOWARD - BURY: 

Would it not be possible to arrange for 
some form of Extradition Treaty with the 
Afghan Government, by which the 
murderers of British subjects in British 
territory that fly for refuge to Arghanistan 
could be extradited ? And is it not the 
case that the only punishment which the 
Afghan Government chooses to give them 
! at present is to deport them to Persili 
or Tol^kestan, which is really no punish¬ 
ment Rt all f 

Mr. McNEILL: I think all those eoi^ 
siderations are being taken into account 
between the two Governments. 

Public Skrvxc»8 Oo^mmission* 

3 and 4. Mr. J. HOPE SIMPSOl^ aikeil 
the Un^er-^eeretary of State % 

(1) in view oi tJi» 
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portance of the matter to the Indian 
aervioefi, he has instructed the Govern¬ 
ment of India to exercise despatch in 
dealing with the Report of the Royal 
Commission on the Indian Public Ser¬ 
vices ; and whether arrangements have 
been made for similar expedition in the 
India Office; 

(2) whether the Royal Commiesion on 
the Indian Public Services has been 
instructed to submit its Report in sec¬ 
tions ; and, if so, when the first section 
will be received in England 1 

Earl WINTERTON; It will be for the 
Royal Commission to determine in what 
form and when it will make ite recom¬ 
mendations. At the same time, 1 can 
assure the hon. Member that the need for 
expedition in dealing with the Report of 
the Royal Commission has been recog¬ 
nised to the full in all communications 
which have passed between the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the India Office, boith 
before and after the Commiseion was 
appointed, and that as far as my Noble 
Friend has been able to insure, any action 
conducive to that end will be taken both 
here and in India. 

Mr, SIMPSON: Can the Noble Lord 
say when the inquiry is likely to be 
completed ? 

Earl WINTERTON: No, Sir; it is im- 
poesiblo to give even an approximate 
date. 


Tuesdai/y 12th February j 102Jf. 


ORAL ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 

Mk. Oandhi (Relbasb). 

. Mr. WAROLAW MILNE {by Private 
Jf!otiee) asked the Under-Secretary of 
State for India whether the release of 
Mr. Ossadhi has been permitted uncondi- 
tiohadiy, or whether he has given any 
niidertalcing to refrain in the future from 
tetioDS of tiw character of those which 
tettulted in his conviction and whether 
Hit jMiteM was carried out at the instance 
€ki>vemment of Bombay or was 
‘ tellpeMiOA] iilt- ^ Oovernment of India by 
V of SteteT 

I'. • ^ j 


The UNDER-SECRETARY of STATE 
for INDIA (Mr. R. Richards) : No condi¬ 
tions were attached to the release of Mr. 
Gandhi, who had recently undergone an 
operation for appendicitis. The Secre.- 
tary of State left full discretion to the 
Government of India in the matter, and 
their decision was taken after consulta¬ 
tion with the Government of Bombay. 

Non-Co-opbeation Party, 

Mr. Mil NE (by Private Notice) asked 
the Under-Secretary of State for India 
whether the assassin who murdered Mr. 
Day in Calcutta on the 19th January, 
1924, was a member of the Non-co-opera¬ 
tion party; is this party still preaching 
racial hatred in Bengal towns and vil¬ 
lages and through the newspapers, and, 
if so, what action is being taken by the 
Government of India to counteract or 
prevent these activities? 

Mr. WALLHEAD: Can the hon. Mem¬ 
ber also say whether the late lamented 
Crippen was a member of the Tory party ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The assassin belonged 
to a secret revolutionary society, but 
there is no reason to suppose that the 
Non-co-operation party, in spite of its 
racial views, has inspired crimes of vio¬ 
lence as a system of policy. With regard 
to the second and third parts of the ques¬ 
tion, whenever the Government have 
reason to suppose that owing to political 
agitation the peace is likely to be broken, 
action has been taken under the provi¬ 
sions of law appropriate to the circum¬ 
stances. 


Wednesday^ ISth February^ 192 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 

Private Bills,— Mr. Speaker laid upon 
the Table a Report from the Counsel to 
Mr. Speaker, That, in accordance with 
Standing Order 79, he had conferred 
with the Chairman of Committees of the 
House of Lords, for the purpose of 
determining in which House of Par¬ 
liament the respective Private Bills 
should be first considered, and they had 
determined that the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Railway Bill should 
originate in the House of Lords. 

Private Biixb [Lords],—Mr. Speaker 
laid dpon the Table Report from the 



A drt^ ililtuM; HOimiei 

tMv. 

Ifftleaty^s Government. The third part of 
the question ddes not, therefore, arise. 

Mr. REMER : What is the ” small pro¬ 
portion ” to which the hon. Gentleman 
lefers? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I believe that during 
last year about 97 per cent, of the orders 
were placed with British contractors. 

Mr. REMER: In view of the unsatis¬ 
factory answer that has been given, I beg 
to give notice that I will refer to the 
matter on the Adjournment to-morrow 
night. 

Police Aoministeation. 

4. Colonel Sir CHARLES YATE asked 
the Under-Secretary of State for India 
whether his attention has been called to 
the Annual Police Administration 
Reports of the various Indian provinces 
lately published, in which the reductions 
forced upon the police department and 
the want of proper detective training 
schools are shown to have resulted in a 
great increase of crime; and if he can 
state what steps are being taken to restore 
the Indian police forces to their former 
strength and to give them adequate pay ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The latent reports 
received show that the hon. and gallant 
Member is generalising too widely from 
one or two facts. There was a general 
decrease in crime (in spite of a rise of 
crimes of violence in certain provinces), 
while the expenditure on police increased 
in most provinces, and the strength of the 
force had been on the whole maintained 
or increased. There have been subsequent 
reductions in Bengal, for instance, as the 
result of a retrenchment inquiry, and in 
the Punjab by the disbanding of addi¬ 
tional police employed in 1922 for tem¬ 
porary purposes. And, though it is the | 
case that financial stringency has retarded 
the introduction of some reforms, con- i 
siderable increases of pay and allowances 
have been granted to the police generally 
in recent years, and it is clear that the 
Governments concerned are devoting to 
tys branch of administration full atten¬ 
tion, and as large funds as their resources 
permit. 

Sir C. YATE; Does the horn Oentloman 
conaider that the police in Indian are 
adequately paid t 

lli% RICHARDS: 1 should like to have 
notice that queaUon. 


6ral Ansio#!. jMl 

Sanirioufl AomrioN (P«irsiOH«»e)4 ^ 

5. Sir C. YATE asked the XJnder-Secre^ 
tary of State for India whether the recent 
announcement by the Government of India 
on the subject of the forfeiture of pensions 
by military pensioners engaged in 
seditious agitation applies equally to civil 
pensioners; and, if not, what are the 
penalties imposed upon the latter. 

Mr. RICHARDS: The particular 
announcement does not apply to ordinary 
civil pensioners. The rule as to them is 
contained in article 351 of the Civil Service 
Regulations, of which I will furnish the 
bon. and gallant Member with a copy. 

Married British Officers and Men 
(Pay). 

0. Sir C. YATE asked the Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State for India, whether he is 
aware that it has been computed that 
married British service officers, as w^ell 
aa married quarter-masters, warrant 
officers, non-commissioned officers, and 
men, with children, are w^orse off in India 
than at home to approximately the 
following extent, viz., a married captain 
£22 per annum, a married lieutenant of 
over seven years’ service £63 per annum, 
and under seven years’ service £68 per - 
annum; that married quarter-masters, 
whose pay depends on length of service 
as such, lose by service in India in every 
grade, and married warrant officers, non¬ 
commissioned officers, and men lose, 
respectively, about £49 14s., £20 12s. 6d., . 
and £16 2s. 6d. per annum; and whether 
he will state what steps it is proposed to 
take to remedy the discontent brought 
about by this reduction of pay during 
service abroad in India? 

Mr, RICHARDS: The pay of the 
British Army, as the hon. and gallant 
Member is aware, conies up for revision in . 
July of this year, and full consideration 
will then be given to the position ol 
married personnel ol all ranks of 
BritijA Service in If the hon. 

gallmt Member will give me detaill of 
the data on which he founds the figures 
in his question, I shall be glad to look J 
into the:^ and eominunioate ithe result 
him. ’ " 

MortAH Rbbelliok (PaisoNmiskd^ ' 

t MIf. HOPE SiMIf^SON 

( U'nder^iWrstiiMry ol StiM^ lor : 

i ^ i ^ 
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iBany Moplah prisoners have beeti trans' 
ported to the Andaman Islands, and are 
now detained there; whether they are 
treated as ordinary criminals; and 
whether any Moplah women and children 
are resident in the penal settlement? 

Mr. RICHARDS: In July last there 
were in all 1,235 Moplahs in the Anda¬ 
mans—all in Port Blair. Seventy-two 
were in the cellular jail, 12 in the adoles¬ 
cent gang, 40 agriculturists and self- 
supporters, and the rest in convict bar¬ 
racks. There were no special arrange¬ 
ments for segrating Moplahs from associa¬ 
tion with other convicts. They were 
treated like others, except that the initial 
period of cellular confinement was fre- 
ijuently shortened. The Government 
are willing to settle any who desire to 
stay, with or without their families ; with 
this object agricultural and other tickets 
are issued freely, and the families of all 
who ask for them are sent to the islands 
at Government expense. Up to July, 
one family—a wife and four children— 
had been settled, and the settlement of 
three more was expected shortly. 

Mr. SIMPSON: What has happened 
since July last? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I must ask for notice 
of that question. 

Mr. SIMPSON: Will the hon. Gentle¬ 
man get particulars and bring the in¬ 
formation up to date ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I will, certainly. 

Public Services Commission. 

8. Mr. SIMPSON asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India when the 
First Report of the Public Services Com¬ 
mission on India is likely to be published ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I am not in a position 
at present to add anything to the answer 
given by my predecessor to the hon. Mem- 
question on this subject on 21 st 
Jwnuairy. The Commission is still taking 
evidence. 

^ Mr. SIMPSON: Is the Commission 
inquiring into the covenanted service as 
as the unoovenanted service? 

Mt* RICHARDS: I must ask for 
ol that question. 

y‘|l«},W||*TeRTaN: WUl tho hon. 

to th» I.eader of the 


House the desirability of having a Debate 
in the House on the Report of the Com¬ 
mission as soon as it is published ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I will do so. 

Army (Indian Officers). 

10. Lieut.-ColoncI HOWARD-BURY 

asked the Under-Secretary of State for 
India whether he can give any informa¬ 
tion with regard to the Iridianisation of 
the Indian Army; and wrhether the 
experiment has proved a success? 

Mr. RICHARDS: Indianisation of the 
Indian Army was started in two Indian 
cavalry regiments and six Indian infantry 
battalions last year, and one Indian officer 
with King’s Commission will be posted to 
each of these units each year in place of 
a British officer It is obvious that it is 
too early as yet to gauge the prospects of 
success. 

Lieut.-Colonel HOWARD-BURY: Has 

it already started ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: Yes. 

Bombay Corporaiion (Tenders). 

12. Sir WILLIAM MITCHELL 
THOMSON asked the Under-Secretary of 
State for India whether he is aware that 
the municipal corporation of Bombay are 
issuing tender forms in which intending 
contractors are asked to note that the 
coiporation have expressed the opinion 
that no article's manufactured in any part 
of the British Empire outside India should 
be ueed by any of the departments of the 
municipality or by any contractor, except 
when they are not available in any other 
part of the world ; and whether he has 
received any information on the subject 
from the Government of India? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I have heard from the 
Government of India that the resolution 
was passed, but have not yet heard of 
any action taken on it. 

Mr. A. M. SAMUEL: Is the hon. 
Gentleman aware that investors in 
England will not be content to send 
money to India if it is spent in buying 
foreign goods while their own people are 
out of work ? 

Sir W. MITCHELL-THOMSON : Do we 

understand that the hon. Gentleman is 
asking for further information t 

Mr. RICHARDS: That is so. 



15 Writtm Answ^s. HOUSE OF 

KENYA COLONY (FRANCHISE). 

13. Mr. SCURR asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India whether the 
committee to be appointed by the 
Government of India to inquire into the 
proposed immigration law for Kenya 
Colony will also have power to inquire 
into the operation of the franchise law in 
Kenya, and to suggest, if deemed 
advisable, any modification thereof ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The committee to 
which my hon. Friend refers is the com- 
nnttee which is being appointed by the 
Government of India in accordance with 
the decision of the Imperial Conference. 
Its purpose, eo far as Kenya is concerned, 
is not limited to the proposed immigration 
law'. It will be open to it to make repre¬ 
sentations, not only on that subject, but 
also on the operation of the franchise law, 
and to suggest, if it so deem advisable, 
modifications thereof. 


WRITTEN ANSWERS. 


Mr Gandhi. 

Mr. GWYNNE asked the Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State for India whether the 
decision to release Mr. Gandhi was based 
solely on account of ill-health; and 
w’hether the proposal originated from the 
Government of India or the Government 
of Bombay ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: Y es, Sir. As regards 
the last part of the question, I would 
refer the hon. Member to the answer given 
on the 12th instant to the non. Member 
for Kidderminster (Mr. Milne). 

Gurkha Rkoihkntb (Dbx»ased Officers' 
Houses). 

Sir C. YATE asked the Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State for India whether he is 
aware that the widows o£ officers of 
Gurkha regiments killed in the War are 
unable to dispose of the houses owned by 
their late husbands in the various hill 
cantonments occupied by Gurkha regi¬ 
ments owing to the peculiar ci^rcum- 
stances connected with officers' qufarters 
in those cantonments; and whether the 
Government of India can now remedy 
these grievances by purchasing these 
houses, as they have said they would be 
willing to do when opportunity arose f 
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Mr. RICHARDS: The Government of 
India are being asked for a report on this 
matter, and I will communicate with the 
hon. and gallant Member on receipt of 
their reply. 

KENYA. 

Mr. SNELL asked the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether he is aware 
that, although the Kenya White Paper, 
issued in August last, declared that racial 
discrimination could not be countenanced, 
many of the people of India believe that 
the Kenya Immigration Bill, prepared by 
the Kenya Government, does in fact dis- 

I criminate against Asiatics; whether he is 
aware that the Viceroy and the Govern¬ 
ment of India have protested against 
certain of its Clauses, and that in its 
present form the Bill causes uneasiness 
among His Majesty's Indian subjects; 

I whether he is aware that at the recent 
sessions of the East African Indian 
National Congress, held at Mombassa, 
delegates representing Kenya, Tangan¬ 
yika, Uganda, and Zanzibar, it was 
unanimously decided to refuse to pay the 
poll tax and to resist this Bill in every 
possible way ; and whether he will use his 
influence to secure its withdrawal? 

Mr. MOREL asked the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies what were the 
reasons for the rejection of the draft 
Immigration Bill recently submitted to 
His Majesty's Government by the Gov¬ 
ernor of Kenya Colony, and whether a 
fresh draft Bill has been called for; 
whether it is his intention to submit the 
new draft Bill, when received, for ex¬ 
amination by the Committee to be set 
up by the Government of India in terms 
of the decision reached by the last 
Imperial Conference; whether, in trans¬ 
mitting the provisions of the Wood- 
Winterton agreement to the Qovernoi^ of 
Kenya, his predecessor, in September^ 
1922, expressed the opinion that no 
further restrictions upon immigration 
into Kenya were necessary; whether he 
has reived through the Secretary of 
State for India, or otherwise, o^ial 
statistics from the Government of India 
showing that, upon a balance of influx inte 
and efflux from the colony, during the,, 
last five years, the Indian population Kaf 
been stationary ; upon what eyidenoe^li^ 
has decided that a new law for ^e 
further control of immigration into ih9 
colony is necOseary; whether 
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4enoB, i< has been;: commumea»t^ by 
him to any of the communities affected 
ot likely to be affected by such further 
legislation or to the Government of 
India; and whether its observations 
thereon have been sought? 

Mr, THO.MAS: The draft Kenya Immi¬ 
gration Ordinance was referred back to 
the Governor by my predecessor mainly 
on questions relating to the form of 
the Ordinance, and the Governor was 
requested at the same time to furnish 
statistics as to the immigration and 
eifiigration of Indians in the year 1023. 
Pending the receipt of the Governor's 
reply, I desire to eay nothing which will 
hamper my freedom when the time comes 
for me to consider the new draft Ordin¬ 
ance, and I hope that my hon. Friends 
will excuse me from replying fully to their j 
questions. T may, however, say that when 
the new draft is received full opportunity 
will be given to the Government of India 
to express their views on the draft, and 
that, when the Committee which the Gov¬ 
ernment of India propose to appoint 
reaches London, I shall give careful atten¬ 
tion to any representations which they 
may make on this Measure, whether it is 
by that time still a draft or an enacted 
Ordinance. 


NATAL, TOWNSHIP FRANCHISE 
(ASIATICS). 

Lieut.-Cotonel MEYLER asked the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether his attention has been drawn to 
the Ordinance of the Natal Provincial 
Council amending the Natal Township 
Act of 1881 by the total elimination of 
Asiatics from township franchise, to which 
Ordinance the Governor-General-in- 
Council has reserved his assent; whether 
he faae received any communication from 
the Government of the Union of South 
Africa on the subject; and, if so, what 
action does he propose to take in the 
matter ? 

Mr. THOMAS : I have seen a statement 
in Press on the subject^ but no com- 
manioation has been received from the 
^Yemof-Qenetal Under the South 
Acty 1909, it rests with the Govern* 
el the Union of South Africa to 
if^het^er assent should be given to 
by. a Provincial 


Council, and no question therefore of 
action by His Majesty's Government 
arises. 


Tuesday^ 19th February^ 1924. 


ORAL ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 

RAILWAY MATERIAL (ORDERS). 

14. Mr. LAMBERT asked the President 
of the Board of Trade if he has ascer¬ 
tained the reasons why recent British 
tenders for the supply of five locomotives 
to the Indian State railways, and thereby 
to the Egyptian State railways, were 
higher in price than those of German 
and Italian firms ? 

Mr. WEBB: I have no information on 
this matter beyond that which has 
appeared in the public Press. 

Mr. LAMBERT ; Will the right hon. 
Gentleman institute inquiries ac to why 
British manufacturers are unable to 
compete with German goods ? 

Mr. WEBB : I am afraid that that would 
be a rather wide inquiry, but I will 
consult the Secretary of State for India 
on the subject as he deals with the Indian 
State railways. At present I have no 
knowledge of what the tenders were or 
by what amount the British prices 
exceeded those of any other country. 

Mr. LAMBERT: May I press my right 
hon. Friend that the point is that British 
manufacturers are unable to compete in 
India and Egypt with foreign manu¬ 
facturers, and that, if so, this is a distinct 
question for the Board of Trade 1 

Mr. WEBB: I do not at present see 
any reason for supposing that British 
manufacturers on the whole are unable 
to compete with foreign manufacturere. 


WRlHEN ANSWERS. 


LIQUOK TRAFFIC. 

Mr. C. WILSON asked the Under- 
Secretwy of State for India whether he 
is aware that a Conunittee oonaisting of 
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officials and noD-offioiaU» after investigar 
ting the present conditions in Burma, has 
come to the conclusion that the drink 
habit is a considerable factor in causing 
the recent increase of crime in the pro¬ 
vince ; and whether the Government have 
taken, or propose to take, any steps to 
ascertain the grounds for such a conclusion 
being arrived at? 

Mr. RICHARDS; Yes, Sir. The 
grounds on which the Crime Inquiry Com¬ 
mittee in Burma based their opinion as 
to the connection between drink and crime 
in the Province are clearly stated in their 
Report. No further inquiry therefore 
seems to be called for. 

Mr. WILSON asked the Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State for India whether he can 
state which of the Native States have 
already decided upon prohibition of the 
drink traj£c? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I have no official in¬ 
formation that any Indian State has de¬ 
cided upon pro hibitio n; but it was re¬ 
ported in the IridiarTnewspapers last year 
I that one State—Bhopal—had adopted 
f this policy. 


EAST AFRICAN INDIAN CONGRESS. 

Sir C. YATE asked the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether his atten¬ 
tion has been called to the proceedings of 
the Indian Congress held at Mombassa, 
with the assistance of several delegates 
from India, in which the Congress passea 
a resolution demanding the recall of the 
Governor and refused to adopt a resolu 
tion of loyalty to the King, while the chair¬ 
man warned the Indians that they must be 
prepared to grapple fearlessly with the 
Government and to shed their last drop 
of blood in the cause \ and why these dele¬ 
gates from India were ever permitted to 
land to stir up disaffection in the Kenya 
Colony ? 

Mr. THOMAS: The answer to the first 
part of the question is in the affirmative. 
I know of no power under which the laq^^- 
ing of the delegates from India to 
East African Indian Congress could have 
bean prohibited. Nor do I think that it 
wouldcase have been desirable to 
prevent. iWr landing. 


TRSOC FACILITIES [MONEY]. 

Considered in Committee under Stand¬ 
ing Order No, 71 A, 

[Mr. Robert Young in the Chair.] 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

** That it is expedient: 

(a) to amend the Trade Facilities Acts, 
1921 and 1922, 

ri) by increasing from fifty 
million pounds to sixty-five 
million pounds the limit on the 
aggr^^ga-te capital amount of the 
loans the principal or interest of 
which may he guaranteed thdi*e- 
under; and 

(ii) hy extending to the thirty- 
first day of March, nineteen 
hundred and twenty-five, the 
period within which guarantees 
may he given under the Trade 
Facilities Act, 1921; 

(b) to authorise the Treasury, with a 
view to the promotion of employ¬ 
ment in the United Kingdom, to 
pay in respect of a period not ex¬ 
ceeding five years, an amount not 
exceeding three-quarters of any 
interest payrthle in respect of such 
portion as is to he expended in the 
Unite<l Kingdom of any loan the 
pFoceeds whereof are to he applied 
on or in connection with a public 
utility undertaking in some part of 
His Majesty's Dominions or in a 
British Protectorate, so, however, 
that the amount so paya«ble by the 
Treasury shall not exceed one 
million pounds in any one year or 
five million pounds in all; 

(c) to amend the Overseas Trade Acts, 
1920 to 1922, by extending to the 
eighth day of ^ptember, nineteen 
hundred and twenty-six, the period 
within which new guarantees under 
those Acts may be given, and hy 
extending to the eighth day of 
September, nineteen hundred and 
thirty, the period during which 
guarantees under these Acte may 
remain in force; 

(d) to amend Section three of the Trade 
B'acilities and Loans Guarantee 
Act, 1922 (Session 2), by increasing . 
to seven million pounds the aggre»* 

ate capital amount of the loan to 
e rais^ by the Government of the 
Soudan, the principal and interest 
of whicQ may be guaranteed onder 
the said Section.*'—fJTtnp's Meeom^ 
mendation sigmfied^J 

Sir PHILIP LLOYD.GREAME:Wheii 

we were discussing ibis ah tbe 

Imperial Economic Conf^ence, 
representative of India explained 
the Indian railway programme was likely 
to be^ thah the Indian QoverpmiMt 
aocept^ tlKe general prindple^ 
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the Acwotth Keport, and that they con¬ 
templated the extraordinary expenditure 
of £100,000,000 in five years on railway 
development suggested to the Indian 
Government that they should expedite 
this programme and put into the first two 
or three years what would normally have 
been the orders placed in this country in 
those years and in the fourth and fifth 
years. If the Indian Government would 
be prepared to consider that, there would 
be an enormous advantage to this country, 
and I think also a great advantage to 
Indian railway development which is 
terribly behind. 

I would suggest that an effort should j 
be made by the Government of this 
country to press upon the Government of 
India that they should put in hand 
within two or three years the whole of 
that railway development programme of 
£100,000,000. I hope that may be the more 
possible, because I see that the Indian 
Government have made the reform of 
separating their Railway Budget from 
the ordinary Indian Budget, and I hope 
that will mean that it will be more 
possible to consider this scheme simply on 
its merits. I should like him to consider 
rather carefully before the Report stage 
whether it would not be wise to put a 
somewhat larger figure there. 

Mr. GRAHAM : As regards the 
other question he asked regarding 
the Indian railways and grants in 
Kenya and Uganda, I think at the 
moment they are really beyond the 
scope of this Resolution, and as proposals 
applying to those areas will be presented 
to the House, I could not undertake at 
this stage to say they will be covered by 
a scheme of this kind. They involve 
political and other difficulties which at 
this stage I dare not take time to explain. 


Thursday, Hsi February, 19H. 

WRITTEN ANSWERS. 

BRITISH ARMY. 

daiK FOR False Imprisonment 

(tlE^NANT CLENDINING). 

the Secretary 
foiv if his Rtteotion has been 
S the fact that the Officers' 


Association have sent in a claim to the 
Army Council for compensation on behalf 
of Lieutenant 0. H. Clendining, 3rd 
Battalion Royal Irish Rifles, on the| *! 
grounds of the false imprisonment, con¬ 
spiracy and persecution to which this 
officer was subjected whilst serving in 
India during 1917; if he is aware that 
there is a mass of evidence available to 
prove that this officer never suffered from 
any mental instability; and will he order 
an investigation into all the facts and, 
if these are found on inquiry to be true, 
see that Lieutenant Clendining receives 
the compensation due to him ? 

Major ATTLEE: I am aware that a 
claim has been made. The case is at 
present under consideration by the 
Government of India, and pending their 
report, I am not in a position to make 
any statement. 


Monday, 25th February, 192Jf. 


ORAL ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 

Bombay Municipality (British Goods). 

1 . Sir W. MITCHELL - THOMSON 

asked the Under-Secrotary of State 
for India whether be has yet received 
information from the Government of 
India regarding the resolution of the 
Bombay municipality which seeks to 
discriminate against British goods? 

The UNDER-SECRETARY of STATE 
for INDIA (Mr. R. Richards): I have 
to-day heard from India that a report 
is being sent by this week's mail. 
Perhaps the hon. Member will put his 
question down again when the report has 
arrived. I will let him know when it is 
received. 

Northern Frontier (Military Roads). 

3. Mr. WAROLAW MILNE aeked the 
Under-Secretary of State for India what 
progress has been made by the Govern¬ 
ment of India recently in the construc¬ 
tion of military roads on the Northern 
Frontier; and wRat amount of money has 
been set aside by the Government of India 
for the oonstruction of such roads? 
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Mfi RtCHARDSlf Pn^tm of military 
iu aa foilowfit 

(1) The circular motor road from <the 
Tochi Valley at Isha to Eazmak and 
thence to Jandola connecting with 
Dera Ismail Khan has been recently 
completed. 

(2) The road from Thall in the Kuram 
Valley to Idak in the Tochi Valley 
is to be made ht for light motor 
traffic. 

In addition the political authorities are 
undertaking the following roads: 

(3) A motor road is now being made 
fraru Jandola to Sarwekai toward.^ 
Wano. 

(4) A motor road from Draband to 
Ghazni Khel just inside the admin¬ 
istrative border of Waziristan is 
now under construction. 

During the year 1923-24 Ils.69,00,000 

were placed at the disposal of the mili¬ 
tary au'.horities for development of the 
roads in this part of the country. ?t is 
not yet possible to say what sums will be 
placed at their disposal in the new 
hnancial year. 

Mines (Employment of Women). 

4. Mr. T. SMITH asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India whether he 
eah give the nature of the replies received 
by the Government of India in reepohse 
to the circular letter sent out to all local 
government administrations in June, 1923, 
on the question of the employment of 
wcmien in mines and the introduction of « 
system of ehifts ? 

Mr. RICHARDSt The Secretary of 
State would not in the ordinary course 
receive copies of the replies until they are 
complete. He has at present no informa¬ 
tion as to the nature of the replies nor 
whether any have yet been received, but I 
will let my hou. Friend know when 
information is available. 

Oantonmsnt Maoistbatks (Pbksions). 

U. ColonsI Sir CHARLES YATE asked 
ikhe Under-Secretary of State for India 
whether, considering that the Indiim 
Cantonments Bill has been passed into 
tew, cm state whether, tindey the 
dtebged conditions of service, In^an 
Atmjjir oft Oats in civil ettrpioyinekt as 
oaotoiftieiii hnigiMttatea will no# pair- 
mitted lb tet&e nd prdpdrtiotiate penedem 


the ssme as ether oftoets te shniter 
positions 1 

Mr. RICHARDS: The answer is in 
negative. The changes in the condition# 
of service of members of the present 
Cantonment Magistrates Department 
which are provided for in the Canton^ 
ments Bill are not similar to the changes 
in the conditions of service of those 
officers who are eligible for retirement on 
proportionate pensions. 

Sip C. YATE: Will the hon. Gentleman 
reconsider this matter'' The last Govern¬ 
ment said it would receive consideration, 
and I think the hon Gentleman will find 
that the circumstances are very similar. 

Mp. RICHARDS: The hon. and gallant 
Member is under some misapprehension. 

I think the position in the two case© jS 
entirely different. 

Sir C. YATE: Not at all. 

Divorce Law. 

6. Sip C. YATE asked the Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State for India whether bis 
attention has been called to the decision 
of a full bench of the High Court in 
Lahore, delivered last month, to the effect 
that, though Indian Judges bad juria* 
diction to try divorce cases between 
British subjects domiciled in Great 
Britain, they thought that probably the 
English Court would noji recognise 
their decree; and what steps have been 
taken, or are to bo taken, to amend the 
law of divorce in India as regards British 
subjects with a British domicile owing 
to a decree of divorce granted by a H'gh 
Court in India having been declared 
invalid in 1921 by the President of the 
Probate, Admiralty, apd Divorce Divi¬ 
sion in England on the ground that thc 
Indian Court possessed no jurisdiction T 

Mp. RICHARDS: As the hop. A^nd ^ 
gallant Member ie no doubt aware, steps 
were taken in 1921 by legislation in this 
Parliament to validate past and pending 
Indian dewoes affected by tlj^ Ptmdmfn 
judgment Veferred to, nnd eb long ago 
as July, 1921, my Noble Friend^s pre¬ 
decessor c^ttWtlatlbin with the 

Government of India as to the poseibU% 
of amending the law, and, if $o, in , 
direction. The inquiry is still proceed^ 
ing, bui, While recc^Htng^ 
ifopoHance^ 1 eannbthold cm 
Alt ewrly Wtlntloii, ih View 
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plexity and the controversial nature of 
the questions involved. The Lahore High 
Court's judgment creates no new 
situation. 

Sir C. YATE ; Has the hon. Gentleman 
not seen the cases that are now up before 
the Courts in India, and the great com¬ 
plications that may arise if some decision 
is not speedily arrived at ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I appreciate that, 
but the difficulty is not merely the assimi¬ 
lation of the decrees given in India with 
the laws of this country, but the assimila- 
tioni throughout the Empire. That raises 
very big and difficult questions. 

Prison Accommodation (Europkans). 

9. Mr. GILBERT asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India whether any 
special prisons are maintained in India 
for European civilian or military 
prisoners; if so, how many and where 
they are situated; and whether 
Europeans under punishment are 
detained in the same prisons as natives 
of India? 

Mr. RICHARDS: No special prisons 
arc maintained in India for the relatively 
small number of European prisoners sen¬ 
tenced under the ordinary criminal law, 
but it is the practice in the various 
provinces to arrange for their confine¬ 
ment in the more central gaols, or special 
sections of gaols, where they can receive 
separate and suitable accommodation. 
British officers and soldiers sentenced to 
imprisonment by courts-martial for 
purely military offences are, if they 
remain in India, kept in military prisons 
or detention barracks. There is a com¬ 
bined military prison and detention 
barrack at Poona, and detention barracks 
at Aden, Lucknow, Quetta, Trimulgherry 
and Sialkote, It is customary to transfer 
military prisoners sentenced to a term of 
imprisonment or detention exceeding 12 
j^onths to a prison or detention barracks 
pn the United Kingdom as soon as 
/^practicable. 

PasrsioNBD Officers. 

10. Mr, GWYNNE asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India the number 
of pensioned officers of the Indian 
services, other than members of the 
Indian Civil Service, who retired 
previous to 23rd July, 1913? 

Mr. RICHARDS: It is hot altogether 
olear ^ the question refersi but I 
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presume the hon. Member is referring to 
pensioners belonging to what are usually 
known as the uncovenanted services who 
retired before 23rd July, 1913, on a 
pension of R8,5,(XX) a year or over and 
who are still alive. Those drawing pen¬ 
sions in this country number 376. I have 
no information as to the number drawing 
pension in India. 

Sir C. YATE; Will the case of these 
300 odd officers, members of the 
imcovenanted services, be taken into 
consideration ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I understand that it 
has. 

Sir C. YATE: Will the hon. Gentleman 
try again, and reconsider that point ? 

Railway Material (Orders). 

12 . Lieut. - Colonel HOWARD - BURY 

asked the Under-Secretary of State for 
India whether he is aware that the tender 
forms issued by the Indian Store Depa.''t- 
inent contain references to the King's 
Roft, and that British tenderers are asked 
for an assurance that their names are on 
that roll ; and wdll he draw' the attention 
of the High Commissioner of India to the 
incompatability of those instructions with 
the placing of orders for locomotives with 
Germany ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The answer to the 
first part of the question is in the affirma¬ 
tive. As regards the second ])art of the 
question, I da not agree that any incom¬ 
patibility such as is suggested exists. 
\Vhen tenders are approximately equal in 
price, the practice of the High Commis¬ 
sioner is to give a preference to a firm 
on the King's Roll over one that is not. 
But in the case to which the hon. and 
gallant Member refers the tender of the 
German firm was 25 per cent, below that 
of the lowest British t-onder, and the High 
Commissioner w’as, as I explained last 
week, bound to follow his instructions to 
purchase in the best market. 

Lieut.-Colonel HOWARD-BURY: Will 
the hon. Gentleman draw the attention 
of the High Commissioner to the great 
unemployment that exists at present in 
the iron and steel industries in this 
country ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The attention of the 
High Commissioner has been drawn to 
that fact. 


B 
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Mr. D. G. SOMERVILLE: May we take 
it that all firms who are invited to tender 
are on the King's llolT^ 

Mr. RICHARDS: I do not think that 
that follows at all. 

Constitution (Reform). 

2. Mr. BAKER asked the Under /Seere- 
tary of State for India whether he will 
consider the desirability of appointing a 
Commission to examine the working of 
the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms with a 
view to seeing what greater powers and 
what extensions of the francliise are 
immediately possible ? 

11. Mr. LANSBURY asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India whether the 
attention of the Secretary of State for 
India has been called to the fact that a 
Resolution has been passed in *^^he 
Legislative Assembly at Delhi asking 
that a round-table conference should 
take place between representatives of 
the British Government and Indian 
Nationalists for the purpose of discussing 
what further measures of reform could be 
undertaken in order to establish peace 
in India; and whether His Majesty’s 
Government and the Government of 
India will give favourable consideration 
to this proposal ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: This question is 
receiving the most serious consideration, 
and if the hon. Members will repeat their 
questions at a later date, I hope to be in 
a position to give them an answer. 

Sir HENRY CRAIK: Are we to under¬ 
stand that the Government have reversed 
the policy of the Act of 1919 and propose 
to speed up the time when a revision of 
the constitution should take place, instead 
of at the end of 10 years ? 

Mr. RICHARDS : That is not the infer¬ 
ence to be drawn from my reply. What I 
replied was that the Government is 
seriously considering the whole position 
in India at the moment. 

Earl WINTERTON; Will the Govern¬ 
ment consider the desirability of allowing 
the House to discuss the question of the 
Appointment of a Royal Commission, 
should the Government decide to appoint 
a Royal Commission, before the an¬ 
nouncement is actually made, in view of 
the great importance of the matter 1 
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Mr. RICHARDS: I will certainly make 
that representation to my Noble Friend. 

Lieut.-Colonel HOWARD-BURY: Is the 

hon. Gentleman aware that the electorate 
at present represents only 2 per cent, of 
the wishes of the people of India? 

Mr. RICHARDS: Yes; that is one of 
the great difficulties. 

Government Statement. 

45. Mr. HOPE SIMPSON asked the 
Prime Minister whethei it is the intention 
to make a statement on Indian affairs in 
this House concurrently with the state¬ 
ment which it is understood will be made 
by the Secretary of State for India in 
another place ? 

64. Mr. MILNE asked the Prime Minis¬ 
ter w'hether it is his intention to make a 
statement on India in this House ; and, if 
so, whether he can give a date when the 
statement will be made ? 

The PRIME MINISTER (Mr. J. 

Ramsay MacDonald) : The Secretary of 
State for India is not making a special 
sUitement on this subject, but is 
only replying to a question which had been 
addressed to him in another place. As 
the hon. Members are aware, answers to 
questions in another place are given in a 
fuller and more lengthy form than is 
customary in this Houso. If, however, 
there is a general desire for a discussion 
on Indian affairs in this House, arrange¬ 
ments can be made for the consideration 
of the India Office Vote in Committee of 
Supply if representations are made 
through the usual channels. I should add 
that the situation in India is not escaping 
our notice, and is receiving the constant 
attention of His Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. SIMPSON: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman permit the House to discuss 
this question before any orders are issued 
by the India Office to India? 

The PRIME MINISTER: It is impos^ 
sible for me to give that pledge, because 
from day to day the Government, as my 
hon. Friend knows perfectly well, is in 
communication with the Government of 
India; but, if a discuesion is required, 
the method of getting it is as is indicated 
in ray answer. 

Mr. SIMPSON: I am sorry to press 
this matter, but would the right hon. 
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Gentleman agree that, if there is a ques¬ 
tion of a re-examination of the Act of 
1919, ordere on that point shall not be 
issued before discussion ? 

The PRIME MINISTER: That is 
another point. Certainly no large de¬ 
parture of policy like that could possibly 
be inaugurated without its being first 
reported to this House. 

j 

Fighting in Punjab. 

Mr. HOPE SIMPSON (by Private 
Notice) asked the Prime Minister whether 
his attention has been drawn to the 
engagement between Akali Sikhs and 
troops of the Nabha State in the Punjab, 
which occurred on Friday last, and in 
which 14 Sikhs were killed and 34 
wounded; whether it is true that Dr. 
Kichlu has been arrested in connection 
with this outbreak; and whether in view 
of its grave character the Prime Minister 
can give any further information. 

Mr. RICHARDS: Such information as 
we have i-eceivcd has already been 
published in the Press, and 1 have 
at present nothing to add. I am sending 
the hon. Member a copy of the latest 
telegram received from the Government 
of India, which embodies the two Press 
communiques issued in India. 

Mr. SIMPSON: Was the officer in 
command of the troops a British or a 
native officer, and were the troops 
Imperial Service or native troops? 

Sir W. JOYNSON-HICKS: If the 

telegram which the hon. Gentleman is 
sending to the hon. Member opposite ha-s 
not been published in the Press, will he 
kindly circulate it in the Official 
Kepokt ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: Yes. 

Following ih copy of tin telegram 
referred to: 

From VicBROY, Home Department, to 

Bkcretary of State for India. 

(Dated Delhi, 23rd February, 1924.) 
(Received 23rd February, 1924.) 

628—3—P. Please refer to my telegram 
in Home Department, 8—233—P. of 22nd 
February. Following two communiques 
have been iasued: 

First ^ communique. Begins —The recent 
Jfder iesued by the Administrator or 
Nabha State regarding the conditions of 
^mieeion to Garudwara at Jaito has been 
dm^gai^ed by Akalis in opite of frequent 
intitnations, and Jatha of 660 left Bargari 
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in Faridkot State shortly after noon yester¬ 
day and advanced on Jaito, screened by 
a body of some 6,000 other Akalis who 
moved on a 600 yard front in great depth, 
armed with lathi«, chav is, spears, and fire¬ 
arms. The Administrator with 5 state 
officials advanced about 100 yards to meet 
Akalis, gave them full warning and called 
on them to halt and explained that if they 
did not comply with his orders he would 
be compelled to open fire. This warning 
was utterly disregarded by Akalis, wdio 
hotly pursued Administrator and his party. 
At this point a Nabha villager received a 
wound from a bullet fired by Akalis. The 
Administrator gave orders to fire 3 rounds 
buckshot at leaders wdio were within a few 
yards. The lines of Akalis then swerved 
t^) their right where a platoon of Nabha 
infantry was in position. Order to fire 
3 rounds controlled fire with service ammu¬ 
nition was given by xAdrninistrator. Akahs 
and Jatha then made for small outlying 
(Jurudwara called Tibbi Sahib and one 
.squadron of cavalry moved over to try and 
head them off. The Akalis at this moment 
increased their fire and delivered deter- 
miniMf attacks led by a mounted Akali 
wffio gave orders in English to his comrades 
to charge. Fire from 1(1 dismounted 
cavalry chcckfxl the Akalis, but Jatha 
advanced under Tibbi Sahih, while about 
2,000 Akalis 6warm<xl into Tibbi Sahih 
Gurudwara. The remainder were already 
moving off and party of 2,000 gradually 
broke up, left room (sic ? leaving) KX) w'ho 
are now under arrest at Jaito. Medical 
assistance was promptly rendere<l to the 
wounded. After the firing, Doctor Kitohloo 
and Professor Gidwani arrived on the scene 
in a motor, and were taken into custody. 
Total casualties so far ascertained are 
14 (lead and M wmunded. The Jatha itself 
was not fired upon and no member of it 
w’as injured. Great care was taken not to 
interfere w’ith the Granth Saliib which has 
been deposited wdth due respect in Dharm- 
.sala. A sp(?cial enquiry by a magistrate 
has been ordered. Eyids. 

Sec^ond cojnmuniqxic. Begins —In this 
morning’s communique about the occur¬ 
rence at Jaito, it w'as stated no meml)er of 
the Jatha w'as injured. A later report 
indicates that this statement requires cor¬ 
rection. A portion of the Jatha got mixed 
up with the crownl of other Akalis, and 4 
of them were killcnl and 12 wounded. It 
is confirmed that the Jatha, as such, was 
not fired upon. Ends. 

Indian Subjects in^South xAfrica. 

7. Lieut.-Colonel MEYLER asked the 
Under-Secretary of State for India 
whether the attention of the Secretary of 
State for India and the Government of 
India has been drawn to the unrest pre¬ 
vailing among the Indian population in 
South Africa and in India by reason of 
the promotion by the Government of the 
Union of South Africa of the Class 
Areas Bill in their legislative assembly, 
providing for the selective segregation in 
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[Lieut.-Colonel Meyler.] 
non-white areas within municipalities of 
His Majesty's Indian subjects; and 
whether representations have been made 
thereon to the Government of the Union 
of South Africa, either by the Govern¬ 
ment of India or by His Majesty's 
Government ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The answer to the 
first part of the question is in the affirma¬ 
tive. The Government of India have 
addressed representations to the Govern¬ 
ment of the Union of South Africa re¬ 
garding segregation, and may wish to 
address further representations to that 
Government regarding the actual provi¬ 
sions of the Bill. 

Mr. E. BROWN: Arising out of the 
inaudibility of the hon. Gentleman’s 
answers, will the India Offie^ijtake steps 
to get a loud speaker^ 


WRIHEN ANSWERS. 

SHAUKAT AL[. 

Sir C. YATE asked the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies if his attention has 
been called to the speech of Shaukat Ali 
in Colombo last month, in which he is 
reported to have stated that the Moelems 
of India would never repeat the mistake 
they had made of sending men and 
money to the support of the British 
Empire, that not one pice out of the funds 
of Indians and not one Indian soldier 
would be sent, and they wanted to close 
the door on the British Empire until their 
demands were granted; and why this man 
was permitted to land in Ceylon when 
the object of his visit there was simply to 
stir up disaffection? 

Mr. THOMAS: I have seen certain 
reports in the Indian Press, but I have 
no official information in the matter. I 
will ask the Governor for a report. 

SUPPLY. 

Civil Services. 

Class V. 

Diplomatic and Consular Services. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

** That a Supplementary sum, not exceed¬ 
ing £168,460, Pa granted to Hia Majesty, 
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to defray the Charge which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March, 1924, for the 
Expenses in connection with Hie Majesty's 
Embassies, Missions, and Consular J^tab- 
lishmente Abroad, and other Expenditure 
chargeable to the Consular Vote, including 
the transport and relief of refugees in the 
Near East, and the relief of distress in 
Japan." 

Mr. J. HOPE SIMPSON: I rise to rail 
attention to one of the items on which we 
are asked to vote money, namely, on 
page 12, the item LL, " refund to Indian 

i Revenues in respect of diplomatic and 
consular services in China, Persia, 
Arabia and Siam." As a matter of fact, 
this Supplementary Estimate is required 
in respect of the consular guards in 
Persia, and I desire for a few moments 
to draw' attention to the history of the 
expenditure under this particular head. 
In 1900 Lord Curzon was Viceroy of 
India, and his policy was one of peaceful 
penetration in Persia. As the Committee 
may remember, he started the Quetta- 
Nushki railway, with the intention of 
extending it ultimately into Persia, and 
at the same time ho extended these 
consular services in Persia to a large 
number of towns in the interior. At that 
time the arrangement was that the Indian 
Government was to pay £6,000 a year to 
the British Government in respect of the 
consular services. From 1900 to 1904-5 
the British Government received every 
year from the Indian Government a 
certain amount of money in respect of 
these services. The arrangement also was 
that any expenditure over £6,000 should 
be divided in equal parts between the 
British Government and the Indian 
Government, and it is in respect of this 
excess that we are asked to vote this 
Supplementary Estimate to-night. 

In the years up to 1909-10 we made no 
payments. In 1909-10 the first payment 
was something over £6,000. The amount 
increased very rapidly until 1913-14, by 
! which time we were paying £96,800 as our 
share of the excess. After the War the 
amounts were still greater, and in respect 
of 1920-23 we paid £378,680, and we are 
now asked to vote another £150,000 in 
respect of those three years, so that our 
share for the three years of the expendi¬ 
ture in excess of £6,000 is going to be 
£528,680. That is to say, that on those 
llhree years the Government of India has 
Jppent over £1,000,000 on the oonsuli^F 
guards in Persia. In the preeent^ 
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when the original EstimateB came up, we 
voted £32,500 for this service, and we 
arc a^ked now to vote another £75,000, 
making a total of £107,500, in respect of 
our share of the cost of consular guards 
in Persia. I think that this item requir<‘fl 
a good deal of examination on the part 
of the Committee. Wliat does all this 
mean? If you look at the Estimate's for 
the year you will find provision for 11 
consuls in Persia, but if you look up the 

Statesmen's Year Book,’’ you will find 
that we have consular officers not in 11 
but in 20 places. 

Are these guards supplied to each of the 
^consular officers ? What are they there 
jlfor? Is it suggested that they are there 
Ito control the trade routes, or to protect 
the consuls? If they are there to control 
the trade routes, what right have we to go 
mto an independent country and control 
trade routes ? If they are there to 
protect the consuls, is it necessary that 
we should have an expenditure of £350,000 
a year for this purpose in Persia alone ? 

I presume that these guards are confined 
to Persia, though I saw in to-day’s 
‘'Times” that we have withdrawn 
guards from the Persian Gulf, and 
thereby gratified the Persian authorities. 
Does that include the guard at Muscat? 
Have w’e guards in Arabia ? Is the whole 
of the expenditure confined to the Persian 
area? Some hon. Members know Persia 
and the Persian people, I believe that as 
a rule the ordinary Persian—I am not 
now referring to the hill people--is not 
a combative person. In the north-west, 
in Luristan, doubtless there would be a 
necessity for guards if we had any 
consular officer in that area. As to 
Kurdistan, I cannot speak, but 1 do not 
think we have any consular officers there. 

This railway, I understand, has been 
pressed on through the Baluchistan desert 
to a town in Persia, and there we have a 
consular office, and, doubtless, guards. 
What is the strength of thoee guards, and 
what is the necessity for them ? Where 
are they ? What control does the British 
Exchequer exercise over the policy which 
results in the spending of this money? It 
ia not enough to say that the Indian 
Government demanded it, and that we 
agreed to it. Is there no limit to the 
amount that we are supposed to find for 
the Indian Government, if there should 
enter into its head the idea of increasing 
the consular guards in Persia? 
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Lieut-Colonel T. WILLIAMS: A 

point 1 wish to raise refers to 
the consular guards, about whom we have 
heard something. 1 have spent a long 
time in Persia and was one of the officers, 
for a time, and had one of these consular 
guards. There js no doubt that there has 
been a very great waste of money in this 
matter, and 1 support everything that has 
been said by the hon. Member for Taunton 
(Mr. Hope ^^jmpson). There is no doubt 
the origin of these guards—except in the 
Gulf where they have been for a long 
time—was due to the purely Imperialistic 
policy which we were pursuing at that time 
in Persia. The guards were absolutely no 
use. I had 10 men, a force obviously of 
no use as far as defence was concerned, 
but they were there simi)ly to impress 
upon the Persians what a powerful nation 
we were. It was a race between ourselves 
and the llussians. The Kussians ha/i 
consular guards of about the same size, 
but wc were always trying to get larger 
consular guards so as to make a greater 
impression upon the local people. 

Wc have not been given any idea in this 
Vote as to where these guards are. In 
pre-War days they were scattered all over 
Persia from the North right aw^ay down to 
the South at places like Tabriz, Meshed, 
Shiraz and other towns. As regards the 
Gulf itself, the notice to which reference 
has been made only referred to a reduc¬ 
tion of the guards there and did not state 
that they would be removed altogether. 

I do not suggest that the guards can be 
taken away altogether from the Gulf, 
because there we have responsibilities 
which date from about 300 years ago and 
the conditions are entirely different from 
the conditions inland. On the score of 
expense and on the score of our attitude 
towards the people of an independent 
country we should give up the guards 
entirely in inland Persia and retain only 
the very few^ who may be needed at the 
Gulf. As I eay, the conditions at the Gulf 
are very different, and I would be pre¬ 
pared to support the Government in 
retaining them there for a certain time, 
but we should keep in mind the humiliat¬ 
ing effect which the presence of these 
guards has on the people of an indepen¬ 
dent country. Many old customs have 
been kept up there, but from our own 
point of view, it would be infinitely better 
if we got rid of every single man who is 
not absolutely essential at the Gulf, and 
for that reason I hope the Government 
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[Lieut.-Colonel T, Williams.] 
will consider the avoidance of this un¬ 
necessary expenditure and will take steps 
to put us on better terms with Persians 
in the future. 

Colonel Sir CHARLES YATE : I cannot 
agree with the last speaker in his proposal 
to reduce the consular guards in Persia. 
I quite agree with the hon. and gallant 
Member w’hen he said that they should be 
retained at the Gulf. We have a tele¬ 
graph line there and a great deal which 
requires protection. The hon. Member 
referred to Meshed. I have been Consul- 
General there and I know how necessaiy 
It is to have men there. There was a small 
guard at Meshed, and, I believe, at some 
other places, but we have not heard w^here 
they are stationed at present; and while 
we might seek for that information, I 
think it would be most inadvisable if the 
Government were to think of ceasing to 
share the expense of a few guards at all 
our different consulates in Persia, some 
of which are situated at very out-of-the- 
way places. I concur to a certain extent 
with the hon. and gallant Member^s 
remaiks about Armenia and the 
Armenians, and I hope matters in that 
part of the world are settling dow'n. As 
regards massacres, I never heard that 
there was much to choose between the 
two sides ill that matter, and during the 
War I think one side wae about as bad 
as^ the other. Let us hope that these 
things are done with now, and that we 
may leave these peoples to rest as they 
are. I cannot agree that our prestige and 
our word are now in the mud,'' to use 
the hon. and gallant Member's expression, 
in the East. That is a very sweeping 
statement, and when one considers what 
General Sir Charles Harington told us 
of the feeling of the Turks in Constan¬ 
tinople, I think it shows at once how 
much our work is looked up to. 

Lieut.-Colonel WILLIAMS: That is a 
personal attitude to Sir Charles 
Harington. 

Sir C. YATE; I think our word as a 
nation is looked up to in the East, and 
I cannot agree with the hon. and gallant 
Member. In fact, I do not think it is 
right that he should speak against 
his own countrymen in the East in that 
manner. 

Lieut.-Colonel WILLIAMS; May I say 
I wa« not in any way speaking against 
my countrymen^ 


Sir C. YATE: I will not add anything 
further than to say that I do noti know 
whether this item in the Vote, with 
regard to the guards in Persia, relates 
in any way to the removal of the regi¬ 
ment which was in Bushire. I think we 
ought to maintain our agreement with 
the Indian Government to share the cost 
of the Con.sulatea in Persia, and that 
each Consul should lie given a few guards 
to bo with him and to go with him 
wherever he goes, and for this reason I 
do not oppose this ite>m in the Vote. 

Captain EDEN: I w^mld like to refer 
to the question of the consular guards in 
Persia. These guards can be maintiuned 
only for one of two reasons. They can be 
justified only because they are necessary 
for the safety of those whom they are 
there to protect. That is a subject on 
which it is difficult to decide without 
knowledge of conditions in Persia, and 
such knowledge it is difficult to secure. 
Should that not be the case—and I can¬ 
not help feeling that it is not the case— 
then these guards are required for 
another reason, and that is prestige. 
Here we enter upon a difficult and a 
somewhat contentious ground. T would 
ask the Committee to remember that the 
guards, which may seem to us, and to 
Europeans generally, to be very un¬ 
necessary, do in point of fact in a certain 
way convey a sense of power. It is even 
reasonable to believe that the withdrawal 
of these guards might on a certain kind 
of Persian mind create an impression of 
weakness on the part of the country 
which had withdrawn them. In view of 
that danger, and also of the unstable con¬ 
ditions in Persia and the danger that 
may come to Persia and British interests 
in Persia from one of Persia’s neigh¬ 
bours, it would, I think, be highly inad¬ 
visable to withdraw these guards, if they 
really serve, as I am confident they do, 
as an outward symbol of British power 
in Persia. From that point of view, they 
do mean something to the Oriental mind, 
and it would be unwise, and it might 
certainly be mischievous, to reduce thesa 
guards. One would like to know exactly 
in what districts these guards are 
employed and the real purpose for which 
they are used. If their withdrawal 
would in any way affect British prestige 
in Persia, which is none too high at the 
present time, it would be indeed unwise 
to risk endangering our prestige still 
further. 
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The UNDER-SECRETARY of STATE 
for FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. Arthur 
Ponsonby) : The first point, which 
was touched on by a good many 
hon. Members, waa the question of 
the expenses in respect of “ Dip¬ 
lomatic and Consular Services in 
China, Persia, Arabia, and Siam,^^ 
under the heading LL. The hon. Member 
for Taunton (Mr. Simpson) really 
explained the case very clearly, but I do 
not think he quite explained sufficiently 
that the expense incurred covered not 
only the consular guards, but the actual 
consuls themselves. The system, which 
has been in practice now for some time, 
is that Persia is divided into, roughly 
speaking, two spheres. Hie Majesty's 
Government are responsible for the 
upkeep and appointment of 10 consuls, 
and the Indian Government of 12. There 
13 consultation with regard to the appoint¬ 
ment of these consuls, and the expendi¬ 
ture is met by each Government, and then 
the accounts arc compared, the total 
expenditure is added together, and each 
Ciovernment takes a half share 

Sir FREDRIC WISE: Are any of them 
Britiehors 'i 

Mr. PONSONBY: 1 think they are all 
British. This is, undoubtedly, as the 
hon. Member for Taunton and others have 
said, an extremely clumsy method of 
proceeding. 

Mr. SIMPSON: The hon. Member said 
there were 22 couaulates, and the total is 
£360,000. 

Mr. PONSONBY: It covers the salary 
of the consuls, ci6 well as the consular 
guards. This method, as I say, is very 
clumsy. It means that the accounts are 
made up at the end of the year and that 
very often a long period intervenes. 
There is constant consultation between the 
Indian Government and His Majesty's 
Government, and the result is that Hie 
Majesty's Government have to pay, 
generally speaking, the adverse balance, 
because the consuls maintained by the 
Indian Government are more numerous 
and expensive. Thie method is wasteful 
and inconvenient, and it is for these 
reasons that the India Office and the 
Treasury have been in consultation as to 
whether some different method cannot be 
found for arranging for the payment of 
these consular officers and their guards. 


They think it would be better that each 
Government should be responsible for its 
particular set of consuls and should pay 
for them out of its own revenue, and by 
that means a considerable saving could 
be effected. The discussions are now 
going to be continued, and the Treasury, 
the Foreign Office, and the India Office 
will confer together with a view' to adopt¬ 
ing a better scheme, which should involve 
a saving and also would be more practical. 

I do not think there is any question of 
the abolition of the consular guards. I 
think it has been rightly said by my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Canterbury 
that sometimes they are necessary actually 
for .safety's sake, and no doubt a certain 
prestige is added to a European official 
by the presence of a guard. 1 have not 
b(^en in Persia myself, hut I know that in 
Turkey the presence of Kavasses round 
diplomatic or consular officials does cer¬ 
tainly help them in the exercise of their 
responsibility, so that there is no ques¬ 
tion of the abolition of these consular 
guards, and there is—and I hope it will 
work out into a practical plan—hope of 
getting a different method from the 
method at present followed, by which 
both Governments may effect some saving, 
and the consular officers and their guards 
may he appointed in another way. The 
hon. Member for Taunton asked whether 
there were consular guards at Muscat. 
No, there are consular guards in Arabia, 
at Bahrein and at Koweit, but not at Mus¬ 
cat. T cannot tell him exactly what is 
the strength of the consular guards for 
these districts. My hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for Kennington 
(Lieut.-Colonel Williams) raised several 
questions, and also touched on this 
particular question of the guards, 
on which he was able to give his 
own personal experience. He com¬ 
plained of waste of money, with which 
I am ready to agree, but I think 
ho went rather too far when he said, in 
regard to our position in the East, that 
the British word is not looked up to any 
more in the East. No doubt the policy 
pursued in recent years has not been one 
which His Majesty's present advisers 
would have adopted, but I think, per¬ 
haps, that, with the advent of the present 
Government to power, the British word 
will rise in esteem. 

Mr. BECKER: With regard to Sub¬ 
head LL—Refund to Indian Revenues 
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in respect of i)iplomatic and Consular 
Services in China, Persia, Arabia and 
Siam—1 do not know whether I should 
be in order, on this Subhead, in raising 
the question of the cost of diplomatic 
services all over the world, or whether 
I must confine my observations to the 
four countries mentioned ? 

The DEPUTY-CHAIRMAN: The hon. j 
Member ci^rtainly cannot go all over the j 
world. 

Mr. BECKER : This is what it says ; 

“In the original Estimate provision was 
made in tlie rsiim of £32,500 for payment to 
the Government of India in respect of 
expenditure on Indian troops employed as 
Consular Guards in Persia, which expendi¬ 
ture is filiared efiually by the British and 
Indian Governments. The payment 
reipiired is n?>w estimated at £150,000 for 
the period from July, 1920, to diet March, 
1923, and £75,000 in respect of the year 
1923-24.” 

Do^'S that mean that we are to go on at 
this rate in the future, ad infinitum^ 
doling out the taxpayers’ money on these 
arid deserts? Is that necessary when we 
have such things as aeroplanes ? What 
do these troops do in Persia? We might 
be informed why they are there. We have 
got beyond the militarist stage now, when 
we used to have sentries standing in front 
of black and white boxes. 

The DEPUTY-CHAIRMAN; The hon. 
Member must fiot travel so wide. This is 
not a new service, and he must restrict 
himself to the increased expenditure 
shown on the Vote. 

Mr. BECKER: I was asking why it is 
necM'Ssary to have Indian troops at all in 
Persia. I think there should be no 
Indian troops in Persia, and that the 
whole Vote is a gross extravagance and 
purely throwing money away. I imagine 
that these Indian troops that are in Persia 
are doing their duty as troops, and troops 
usually find themselves on sentry. No 
doubt, they are on guard outside consular 
offices in Persia, but are they there for 
the purpose of looking- 

The DEPUTY-CHAIRMAN; The hon. 
Member cannot discuss whether the 
troops should be there. He can only 
discuss the increased expenditure—not the 
original policy. 


C30MM0NS —Diplomatic Services. 

Mr. S. ROBERTS ; On a point of Order. 
Is it not the fact that the original 
Estimate was only for £32,000, while this 
Supplementary Estimate is for £192,600, 
and in the case of so large a discrepancy 
is not the Committee at liberty to range 
over the whole subject? 

Mr. THOMAS : On that point of Order. 
One can appreciate the very careful 
scrutiny of the Vote, and I only want to 
draw the attention of the Committee to 
the fact that under the general flippancy 
of the hon. Member’s remarks one or two 
things have been said about the Indian 
guards; and, as hon. Members on the 
other side of the Committee know per¬ 
fectly well, while this matter may be 
treated with levity here, there may be 
considerable misapprehension if what is 
said is road in other places. I hope that 
hon. Gentlemen will recollect that under 
the levity of the situation there are 
serious possibilities. 

Mr. JAMES HOPE: Has it not 

frequently been held that, when a revised 
Estimate is greatly in excess of the 
original Estimate, it can be discussed and 
treated ae a new service ? 

The DEPUTY-CHAIRMAN: It is 

purely a matter of degree. When there is 
a considerable discrepancy more latitude 
is allowed than when the discrepancy is a 
small one. 

Sir KINGSLEY WOOD: Is it nob the 

fact that this Estimate is for five times the 
amount of the original Estimate, and, 
that being the case, is not the whole sub¬ 
ject open to discussion ? 

Mr. BECKER: I am sorry the right 
hon. Gentleman thinks that I am in any 
way being flippant about these guards. 
I have no intention of being flippant. I 
quite realise that people’s lives in the 
whole area may be dependent upon them, 
but I wish to find out how it is that the 
expenditure is so enormously increased 
that it is fire times the original amount. 
I presume that means that there are five 
times as many soldiers as there were 
when the original Estimate was made, 
and I think I am entitled to ask why there 
are so many more. Have they really 
work to do, or are they there simply to 
overawe the natives? The number of 
soldiers must now be very large, because 
the original Estimate was for £32,500. 
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I should like to know how many 
there are, how many officers there are, 
and how many non-commissioned officers 
and rank and file. Do the rank 
and file outnumber the officers or do 
the officers outnumber the rank and file? 
Ts the increase in exi)enditure due to 
better pay and conditions for the troops? 
Is it due to giving them more rations? 
Are they getting more ammunition ? Is it 
that they are getting new uniforms? Are 
they providing bands or buying new 
rides? Are they having artillery supplied 
to them ? What is the reason for this 
tremendous expenditure? It cannot be 
explained away by saying that when the 
original Estimate was made no one had 
any idea that thcs<* men were going to 
become so expensive. Military units can 
estimate very cloeely what their expendi¬ 
ture is going to be and what their 
rations and their uniforms will cast, what 
is the wear and tear of their clothes and 
what their puttees and their trousers wdll 
cost, and their rifles and bayonets and 
entrenching tools. You can estimate 
<put6 safely what a given number of men 
are going to cost. When we find there is 
five times more money than was expected, 
can it mean that these men have been 
wiped out l)y ^om(‘ dread disease or that 
tliey have been treacherously attacked 
and have had to be replaced at a tre¬ 
mendous cost? It is £192,000. You could 
run a very nice strike on £192,000. Are 
there more trooi)s there than when the 
original Kstimatt- w as made ? If not, where 
has the money gone? If they are there, 
why are they thereIs it necessary to 
have so many there ? What has happened 
in the meantime to make it necessary to 
increase the number of troops by five 
times? We know that when a military 
force is in a particular place, a few men 
may attract a horde of Persians or some 
wild tribes may come to attack the con¬ 
sular offices because there is a force, an^ 
it is natural when you see force to go cTnd 
smash it. We are keeping Indian troops 
in Persia and agitating the native mind, 
and as the years go by we find it neces¬ 
sary to spend more money on the busi¬ 
ness, so I presume w’e have to have more 
troops, and more troops will encourage 
more resistance; and if the expenditure 
keeps progressively rising it is safe to 
assume that the danger to the consular 
office is getting greater through attracting 
more enemies. 
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Mr. N. MACLEAN: On a point of 
Order. Do I understand the hon. 
Member is addressing us on the policy of 
general disarmament? 

The DEPUTY-CHAIRMAN: The hon. 
Member must really keep to the subject 
matter of the Vote. He is travelling far 
loo wide. 

Mr. BECKER: I am trying very hard 
because the tro()])s in Persia, which were 
estimated to cost £:52,OnO, have cost 
£150,000. Have w'o more troops in 
Persia^ Are they all Indian troops or is 
it because there are white officers 
attached to them that the expenditure 
has gone up ? 

Mr. MACLEAN: On a point of Order. 
Is there not a Standing Order against 
repetition ? 

Mr. BECKER: If hon. Members raise 
points of order I have to go back again. 

Mr. KIRKWOOD : On a point of Order. 
I should like to ask for information. Is 
this what they call Parliamentary pro¬ 
cedure ? 

Mr. BECKER: I am awfully sorry. 1 
should like to ask this question. Are 
there more troops— 

The DEPUTY-CHAIRMAN: If the 

hon. Member keeps on repeating his 
aigument, I shall have to ask him to dis¬ 
continue his speech. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Tuesdaj/, Fehrmiry, 192Jt. 


ORAL ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 

Sm\ll-pox. 

,12. Mr. WHITELEY asked the Secre¬ 
tary of State for War how^ many cases 
of, and deaths from, small-pox occurred 
in the various commands of the British 
and Indian Armies during the years 1921 
and 1922? 

Mr. WALSH : With the hon. Member’s 
permission, I wdll circulate these statistics 
in the Official Kbport. 

FoUowing are the statistics promised: 
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NtrMBER of Oases of, and Deaths fcom, Small-pox—British and Indian Armies, 1921 and 1922. 

British Army. 




1921. 

1922. 


Command. 

j Cases. 

Deaths. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

India... 


. 32 

7 

•25 

10 

Iraq ... 

... ... ... 

. 18 

4 

6 

i Nil 

Turkey 


. Nil 

Nil 

5 

i Nil 

All other Commands 

. Nil 

Nil ; 

Nil 

Nil 


Total 

. 50 

11 

3() 

' 10 


Indian Army. 


Northern . 

... i 25 

2 

No 

No 

Southern 

Eastern . 

13 

... ■ 8 

1 

Nil 

figures 

figures 

Western 

... I 5 

1 

1 

available. 

available. 

Total 

... j 51 

4 




35. Mr. DUNN ICO asked the Secretary 
of State for War \\hat was the strength 
of the British and Indian troops, 
respectively, in Mesopotamia in the years 
1917, 1918 and 1919; how many cases of, 
and deaths from, small-pox were reported 
amongst those troops in the years in 
question; and how many of such cases 
and deaths occurred amongst doctors and 
nurses 1 

Mr. WALSH : Ae regards the first part 
of the question, with the hon. Member’s 
permission, I will circulate the figures in 


the Official liKPOiiT. As regards the 
second part, I much rt'gret that I am not 
in a position to give the statistics asked 
for. Owing to the volume and complexity 
of the particulars in question, they have 
not yet been reduced to statistical form. 
The Official History of the War, Medical 
Services, Hygiene of the War, Volume II, 
gives a good deal of general information 
as to emall-pox in Mesopotiunia and 
elsewhere. 

Following arc the figures: 


SrcENGTii OF Bkitish and Indian Tkoofs in Mesopotamia as shown in Statistical 
Abstract. 1917-18. and Overseas White Book for 1919. 


British. 

j Officers. I 0. Ranks, i 

i i 

t I ! 

! j j 

l8t March, 1917 ... ! 4,687 : 65,78.5 j 

Ist March, 1918 ... ! 7,383 | 11.5,981 1 

Ist April, 1919. I 4,.560 i 28,608 ' 


Monday, Srd March, 102h. 

ORAL ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 

Salt Duty. 

1. Mr. SCURR asked the Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State for India what amount 
accrued to the revenues of India from the 


Dominion Troops. 

Indian Troops (excluding 
Native followers, etc.). 

Officers. 

0. Ranks. 

Officers. 

0. Ranks. 



1,905 

77,154 

10 

380 

2,889 

145,901 

* 2 

i 98 i 

! 2,124 

! 94,893 


salt duty for the financial year previously 
to the imposition of the recent enhance¬ 
ment of duty, and what amount has been 
received from the enhanced duty; and 
what quantities of salt, in the same 
periods respectively, have been removed 
from Governmenit go-down^ and ware¬ 
houses ? 

The UNPER-SECRETARY of STATE 
for INDIA (Mr. Richards): The anewof 
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to the first part of the question is 
Rs. 682 lakhs and Rs. 870 lakhs, respec¬ 
tively ; to the second part of the question 
544 and 380 lakhs of maunds, respectively. 
The second figure represents in each case 
the latest estimate for the current finan¬ 
cial year expiring 31st March next. 

Mr. B. G. Horniman. 

2. Lieut. - Commander KENWORTHY 

asked tho Under-Secretary of State for 
India what are the reasons for the con¬ 
tinued refusal to allow Mr. B. G. 
Horniman, editor of the “ Bombay 
Chronicle/’ to return to India? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The Governments of 
India and Bombay, in consideration of 
Mr. Horniman’s history while ho was in 
India, and of his published writings since 
his deportation, have repeatedly decided 
against allowing him to return. Only a 
few days ago the Government of India, in 
the Legislative Assembly, resisted a 
Motion for permitting him to return, and 
it would be difficult for my Noble Friend 
to insist, in the present condition of 
Indian affairs, that they should withdraw 
their objections. 

Lieut. - Commander KENWORTHY: 

Does the hon. Gentleman consider it right 
that a man should be deprived of his 
li\'elihood without any chance of making 
a defence or any sort of public inquiry 1 

Mr. WARDLAW-MILNE : Do we under¬ 
stand that it is the hon. Gentleinairs idea 
that this order should be r^'seinded ? The 
last part of hi« answer gives that 
impression. 

Retired British Officers (Income Tax). 

3. Colonel Sir CHARLES YATE asked 
tho Under-Secretary of State for India 
whether retired officers of tho British 
Service residing in India arc compelled to 
pay both British and Indian Income Tax 
on their retired pay; and, if so, for what 
reason ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: Pension provided 
out of public revenues of the United 
Kingdom for a retired officer residing in 
British India, and received by him in that 
country, would be liable both to British 
and Indian Income Tax, but the British 
and Indian Acts relating to Income Tax 
provide machinery whereby relief may be 
obtained from double taxation. 


Police Forces. 

4. Sir C. YATE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India whether his 
attention has been called to the annual 
police report of the provinces of Behar 
and Orissa and Bombay and Sind, pub¬ 
lished in the Indian Press of 18th January 
and 1st February, respectively, reporting 
the large increase of riots in Bihar, 
engendered by the non-co-operation move¬ 
ment and the reductions in the Sind 
district police to about 60 per cent, of its 
former total, and what steps are being 
taken to restore these police forces to 
their former state and to put a stop to 
the non-co-operation agitation that is 
causing all the trouble ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: 1 have seen the 
reports referred to which relate to the 
year 1922. In Bihar and Orissa the con¬ 
ditions were largely due to the fact that 
the non-co-operation movement wae at its 
zenith during several months. At the 
close of the year the strength of the 
police was only 16 Iqss than the strength 
at the end of the preceding year. As 
regards Sind, the figure quoted in the 
question relates to one district only in 
Sind, the Upper Sind Frontier, and only 
to the police in the rural portion of that 
district. At its headquarters the force 
was increased by 25 per cent., and the 
reduction over the whole district was 
12 per cent. only. Even after the 
reductions made in Sind, the proportion 
of police to population w^as considerably 
higher than in the rest of tho Bombay 
Presidency. As regards present day con¬ 
ditions, I would refer to the last sentence 
in the reply given to the hon. and gallant 
Member on the 18th instant. 

Sir C. YATE; Does the hon. Gentle¬ 
man consider that the nou-co-oporation 
movement is less now than it was then 

Mr. RICHARDS: 1 suggest that it has 
changed its aspect very considerably 
during the last 12 months. 

Mr. HOPE SIMPSON: Has che reduc¬ 
tion of the police in Sind been followed 
hy an increase of criminal activity or 
not ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: There is no evidence 
to that effect. 

Grown Colonies Committee. 

5. Mr. WARDLAW-MILNE asked the 
Under-Secretary of State for India 
whether the Crown Colonies Committee 
to be appointed by the Government of 
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[Mr. WardlaW“Milne.] 

India and referred to in the Viceroy’s 
speech on 31st January has in fact been 
appointed; and, if so, who are the 
members of that Committee and when 
and where it will meet? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I hope to be able to 
announce the names of the Committee 
very shortly. It is hoped that it will 
be ready to meet about the end of March. 
Its meetings will be held in London. 

Political Department (Pay). 

6. Lieut.. Colonel HOWARD-BURY 

asked the Under-Secretary of State for 
India whether he will take steps to see 
that all officers of the Indian Political 
Department receive equal pay for equal 
service; whether he is aware that officers 
taken from the Indian Army in the 
Indian Political Department receive 
lower pay than those taken from the 
Indian Civil Service, although they do 
exactly the same work; and whether, 
seeing tha^ in the course of 23 years’ 
service the difference amounts to Ks.36,600, 
he will do away with this anomaly? 

Mr. RICHARDS: This matter is at 
present under consideration in India, and 
I understand that the Iloyal Commission 
on the Superior Civil Services in India 
proposed to include it in the scope of their 
inquiry. The Secretary of State is com¬ 
municating with the Government of India 
Pn the subject. 


Censorship. 

7. Mr. GILBERT asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India whether there 
is at present any censorship of native or 
British newspapers in India ; what are the 
powers which are exercised under such 
censorship; and whether the officials 
employed for the purpose are native or 
British ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: There is no Press 
censorship in British India. 

Cotton Ou'tpi t. 

9. Sir WALTER de FRECE asked the 
Under-Secretary of State for India what 
is the total output of cotton in India 
during the last three seasons ; the amount 
retained for home consumption and the 
amount exported, with, in the latter case, 
its allocation according to the })urchasirg 
countries ; and the ineasurtjs now in 
progT*es(s or under consideration to 
stimulate cultivation in India? 

Mr. RICHARDS: With the hon Mem¬ 
ber’s permission, F will circulate in the 
OiFiciAL Bkpoht a statement contlining 
information which I think will meet his 
\ iews. 

Mr. REMER: Will the hon. Gentleman 
also say what steps can b(' taken to 
improve the (piality of the cotton pro¬ 
duced in India ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: That does not arise. 

The following is th-e statement: 


Areo ayul yield of Cotton in Tyidia. 


—- 

( 

i 

I 

I 

1920-21. j 

1921-22. 

1922-23. 

Area (acres) 


21,340,000 

18,4.54,000 

21,077,000 

Yield 1 

... ... ... ' 

3,001,000 

4,479,000 ! 

5,181,000 

((tons) ... 

... ... ... ' 

043,000 

800,000 ! 

925,000 


Exports of Haw Cotton from India by Sea. 


To United Kingdom 

. tons 1 

17,144 

6,390 

34,220 

„ Germany 

1 

... ... ,, 1 

35,959 

41,918 

46,891 

„ Netherlands 

1 

2,110 

958 

1,717 

„ Bslgium 

_ 

43,378 

35,411 

45,011 

„ France.. 

i 

6,867 

10,122 

22,567 

„ Spain . 


13,675 

5,387 

11,726 

>. Italy . 

. I 

38,016 

27,570 

48,094 

„ Austria ... ) 

„ Hungary jf *“ 

” 1 

6,098 

( 5,978 

7,695 

„ Ceylon. 

... ... ,, i 

685 

484 

926 

„ Indo-Cbina 

1 

1,620 

6,276 

8,553 

„ China . 

” 1 

34,247 

77,758 

88,808 

„ Japan ... 

__ ” I 

167,6«1 

314,333 

289,465 

„ United States of America . i 

1,675 

1,639 

8,898 

„ Other Countries 

. „ 1 

1,480 

579 

941 

Total 

j tons ' 
t hales 

370,686 

2,073,866 

633,802 

2,981,861 

600,897 

3,362,601 
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The new area that will be brought under 
cotton in consequence of the Sakkur 
barrage project is estimated at not lees 
than 400,000 acres. Experts are at work 
on cotton in all the provinces where it 
is grown. Their efforts, as also those 
of the Government of India, are mainly 
directed tow^ards improving the quality of 
the cotton, but success in this direction 
must ordinarily entail some increase in 
the amount of cotton grown. 

Constitutional Reform. 

8. Lieut.-Colonel Sir F. HALL asked 
the Under-Secretary of State for India 
what steps the present Government pro¬ 
pose to take in view of the fact that the 
newly-elected India Ijcgislative Assembly, 
on the motion of Pandit Motilal Nehru, 
has, by a largo majority, passed a Reso¬ 
lution in support of the setting up 
immediately of a Home Rule Constitution 
for India and the supersession of the 
Indian Government Act of 1919 ? 

Mr. RICHARDS; My hon. and gallant 
Friend appears to be misinformed as to 
the terms of the motion of Pandit Motilal 
Nehru adopted by the newly-elected 
Indian Legislative Assembly. The Reso¬ 
lution referred to is, no doubt, that which 
was passed in favour of setting up a 
round-table conference to frame the 
scheme of a constitution. My Noble 
Friend ha<5 not yet received any recom¬ 
mendations from the Government of 
India in favour of taking action on this 
Resolution. I will circulate in the 
Official Report the text as received by 
telegram of certain passages in two 
speeches delivered in the course of the 
debate on the Resolution in the Assembly 
by Sir Malcolm Hailey, speaking on 
behalf of the Government of India and 
after consultation with His Majesty's 
Government. 

Sir F. HALL: Can we rely on the 
Government taking any necessary steps 
to see that the Regulation© of the 1919 
Act are carried out ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: Certainly. 

Follomng is the information promised: 

** Extracts from speech by Sir M. Hailby 
in the Legislative Assembly on 8th 
February, 1924. 

Sir M. Hailey explained why it was 
impossible to en^rtain any demand for 
immediate steps in the direction required 


by the Resolution, referring more particu¬ 
larly to the proiblems a© presented by the 
Indian States, protection of minorities, 
communal differences, the Army, and con¬ 
dition of the electorate. After defining 
the position of the Govern,ment in this re¬ 
spect, lie proceeded to state the action which 
the latter proposed to take in regard to 
the demand for advance in reforms 
gener.illy. ‘That is,’ he said, ‘the defini¬ 
tion of oiir position : now for the action 
we propose to take. We do not limit oiir- 
selvevs to demanding that tlie system should 
bo further tested. We propose to make a 
furious attempt to investigate justifiable 
complaints against the working of the 
scheme in practice, to assess the causes, 
and to examine the remedies necess-ary. 
We claim that this must precede any 
general inquiry into policy and scheme 
of the Act or general advance within the 
Act itself. In investigating these difficul¬ 
ties and defects in the actual wanking of 
the present system, w’e shall consult the 
IxKjal Governments on the subject, and we 
shall not close our ears to representations 
from outside. It may be that the remedy 
for these difficulties wall be found by using 
rules making the power within the Act: 

I refer to the utilisation of those sections, 
to w'hich reference is so often made, 19A, 
45A, and 96B. It may even be—I can sry 
nothing as to this—that the inquiry may 
show that some changes are required in 
the structure of the Act in order to rectify 
the definite and ascertained defects ex¬ 
perienced in the actual working. When we 
have our results, and those results are ready 
for presentation to Parliament, then, before 
they are finally presented to Parliament, 
we shall ask the Secretary of State to give 
every opportunity for discussion in this 
country, both in Legislature and elsewhere. 
That is as far as we can go at present, 
but I believe this undertaking gives a guar¬ 
antee that we are determine<l genuinely to 
discharge our duty to reforms scheme and 
to prepare the way for the next stage of 
advance.’ 

Later, in correction of another speaker, 
the Home Member repe.ated his position 
as follows: ‘ Government of India are pre¬ 
pared to examine, in consultation with 
Local Governments, into the existence of 
any defects in the wwking of the Act, as 
revealed by experience, w ith a view to their 
remedy. That was the statement that I 
made this morning. I did not say that we 
were prepared to set on foot any wide 
investigation as to the complete revision of 
the Act such as Mr. Dumasia seems to 
suggest.’ ” 

“ Extracts from speech by Sir M. Hailby 
in the Legislative Assembly on 
18th February, 1924. 

“ We have again considered the position 
very carefully, and I am anxious to 
emphasise that in what I say I speak with 
the full authority of His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment. We still hold to the general position 
I took up on behalf of the Government. 
Before His Majesty's Government are able 
to consider the question of amending the 
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constitution, afi distinct from such amend¬ 
ment of the Act as may be required to 
rectify any administrative imperfections, 
there* mutst be full investigation of any 
defects or difficulties which may have arisen 
in the working of the transitional constitu¬ 
tion now in force. Neither they nor wo 
would he justified in considering changes in 
that constitution unless they were in 
possession of full information which our 
investigations will place in their hands. In 
1919, Parliament, after the full^t considera¬ 
tion, laid down a scheme transitional in its 
nature but, neveithek’ss, carefully devised, 
with a view to effecting steps necessaiy for 
progressive realisation of ideals embodied in 
the preamble of the Act. It is not to be 
supposed that the British people would be 
lightly inclined to consider a change in that 
constitution, and it is bound to concentrate 
attention for the present on such imperfec¬ 
tions in working as may have been disclosed 
by the experience of the last three years. 1 
said that we have carefully i-econsidered the 
general position and we hold to the precise 
attitude which I then took up save in one 
respect. If our inquiries into the defects in 
the working of Act show the feasibility 
and possibility of any advanc^e within the 
Act, that is to say, by use of the rule-making 
power already provided by Parliament under 
the Statute, we are willing to make recom¬ 
mendations to this effect; but if our inquiries 
show that no advance is possible without 
amending the constitution, tnen the question 
of advance must he left as an entirely open 
and separate issue on which the Government 
is in no way committed. To that extent, 
the scope of our inquiries goes somewhat 
beyond that originally assigned to it. but I 
must again emphasise the fact that it does 
not extend beyond that scope to the amend¬ 
ment of the constitution itself. 

AVe are warned, on the other hand, that 
our inquiries will not be good enough and do 
not dispel mistrust. In spite of all we have 
done, mistrust, still seems to be Government 
of India's fate. Wo are clear in our con¬ 
sciences; wo must look to history for a justice 
which our contemporaries deny to us, and 
have no doubt that history will endorse our 
own conviction of consistent honesty of our 
purpose and reality of our etfor*ts. But it 
offends even more against my sense of justice 
that this charge should be brought against 
the English people, who have initiated and 
fostered liberal institutions throughout the 
world. That mistrust apparently extends to 
the present Government. For myself, I do 
not believe that, where Indian policy is con¬ 
cerned, change of helmsman can mean a 
the course of the fihip\s statesman¬ 
ship. But again I speak with full authority 
when I say they have noted with great con¬ 
cern the distrust shown by the advocates of 
con^itutional reform regarding the good 
faith of His Majesty^s Government in their 
attitude towards constitutional progress. 
Hw Maj^ty e Government are sincerely con¬ 
vince that the only hope for a satisfactory 
solution of the problem of the Government 
of India lies in pursuance of the policy 
adopted in the Government of India Act and 
set forth in its preamble. They associate 
themaelvee with the Indian party of oonsti- 
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tutional progress in the effort towards the 
institution of responsible Government, but 
they believe that this aim can only he 
realised if that party will co-operate with 
the Government of India in enabling the 
Act of 1919 to he administered as efficiently 
as possible in the interest of good 
government." 


WRITTEN ANSWERS. 

POLITICAL SITUATION. 

Mr. RAMSAY MUIR asked the Prime 
Minister whether, in view of the gravity 
of the political situation in India and the 
rapidity with which it is developing, this 
House will be informed as to the policy 
of the Government and afforded an 
opportunity of discussing it, at an early 
date, in advance of the presentation of 
the Indian Estimates 1 

The PRIME MINISTER: As I stated 
in reply to a question on this subject on 
Monday last, the situation in India is 
receiving the constant attention of IJis 
Majesty’s Government. I regret, how¬ 
ever, that owing to the largo amount of 
urgent linancdal business I cannot see my 
way to devote a special day for a dis¬ 
cussion on this subject other than on the 
V^ote for the India Office in Committee of 
Supply. 

BURMA MILITARY POLICE. 

Lieut.-Colonel FREMANTLE asked the 
Under-Secretary of State for India if he 
has received a reply to the further com¬ 
munication to the Government of India 
made by his predecessor regarding the in¬ 
complete payment to officers of the Burma 
military police of the special Burma 
allowance authorised under the Govern¬ 
ment of Burma Financial Department 
Notification, No. 24, of 26th March, 1920'? 

Mr. RICHARDS: A final answer has 
not yet been received, but the Government 
of India have been asked for it by 
telegram. 


Tuesday^ Uh March, 

ORAL ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 

Major-General D. SttAW. 

27. Mr. BECKER asked the Secretary 
of State for War if he will reconsider the 
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case of Major-General D. Shaw, who, 
whilst general-officer commanding the 
Karachi brigade, was made responsible 
for the Karachi troop train incident 
during the summer of 1916 ? 

The UNDER-SECRETARY of STATE 
for INDIA (Mr. Richards); My Noble 
Friend the Secretary of State for India 
regrets that he is unable to reopen this 
question, which has been very fully 
examined by his predecesvsors. General 
Shaw was offered a fresh inquiry, but 
found himself unable to accept the offer. 

Mr. BECKER: I do not want to raise 
this question at length— [Hex. Members: 

** Speech ! He was a serving officer. 
[Hon. Members: Speech! 

Mr. THURTLE : Before the hon. Gentle¬ 
man answers that question- 

Mr. SPEAKER: I did not allow the 
supplementary question to be put. 

Troops (Disposition). 

38. Lieut.-Commander KENWORTHY 

asked the Secretary of State for War 
how many British troops are stationed at 
home and how many abroail : how many 
of these latter are on territory outside the 
British Empire, not counting the Army of 
Occupation in Germany ; and how many 
Indian troops are employed outside 
India? 

Mr. WALSH : According to the 
latest return the number of British 
troops is 111,039 at homo and 102,893 
abroad, including India. In addition 
there are 3,140 Indian and Colonial troops 
serving under the War Office. Of these 
numbers 12,100 are in Egypt and 3,190 in 
the Middle East and in North China. 
There are also approximately 8,460 Indian 
troops outside India serving under the 
Air Ministry, the Foreign Office or 
Colonial Governments. 

Lieut. - Commander KENWORTHY: 

Does the Middle East in this case mean 
Iraq or does it include places outside it? 

Mr. WALSH : Iraq mainly, but taking 
in some of the undefined and almost un- 
definable territory which adjoins it. I 
could give the exact line if my hon. and 
gallant Friend desires. 


WRITTEN ANSWERS. 

LIEUTENANT C. H. CLENDININO 
(INDIA OFFICE). 

Mr. MILLS asked the Secretary of 
State for War on what grounds the case 
of Lieutenant C. H. Clendining was 
transferred to the India Office for inipiiry ; 
and if he will grant an impartial inquiry 
iijto the 

Mr. WALSH: This case has been 
referred to the India Office, and to the 
Government of India, for inquiry, 
because the incidents complained of t(X)k 
place in India, and the Army Council 
require information from the Indian 
Government before dealing with the case. 
When this has been received, the Army 
Council will be in a position to investi¬ 
gate the cas(‘ in accordance with the pro¬ 
cedure laid down in Section 42 of the 
Army Act for dealing with the complaint 
of any officer who considers himself 
wronged. 


TRADE FACILITIES BILL. 

Order read for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [21th February}, 
“ That the Bill be now read a >Second 
time.” 

Question again proposed. 

Mr. A. M. SAMUEL: I see another 
method of bringing employment to this 
country which is much better than electri¬ 
fying the hom(‘ railways. For the last two 
days we have been reading about the 
Indian Budget and tlie decision to 
separate the railway figures from the 
general revenue figures. It is proposed 
now by Sir Basil Blackett to separate the 
railway administration from the general 
administration of India. A wise decision 
in my humble judgment. Here you have 
some 350,000,000 people, and yet jhe rail¬ 
way mileage of India is no bigger than it 
is in the Argentine with 10 million people. 
Here you have a great opportunity of 
advancing the prosperity of India by the 
extension of railway undertakings. [An 
Hon. Member: By means of loans.”] 
That is so, and with our guarantee under 
this Bill, but in the case of India railway 
development you have a good hold on the 
borrowers. If we give onr guarantee to 
India it is on condition, under this Bill, 
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[Mr. A. M. Samuel.] 
that she takes the goods paid for by the 
loans, from us. What a splendid thing 
it is to be able to extend the 
railways in India beeause there is 
no greater civilising influence in any 
country than the extending of communi¬ 
cations except tho extension of the art 
of reading and writing. In this direction 
the extensions of rail and river services 
and canals have done more than anything 
we can think of, and you have now an 
opportunity of helping India, improving 
the condition of her people and at the 
same time, in due course, of putting money 
into your own pocket by extending the 
railway equipment of India. Directly you 
make India more prosperous, she has 
more produce to sell, and will be able 
to buy more, and if she does not buy 
from us she buys from somebody else. 
We get our share, if not by direct or 
triangular exchange, we get it even by 
polygonal exchange. Take the case of the 
Cautley Canal on the Ganges, the Chenab 
and Jhelum canals. Those three canals 
have been working beneficially and 
profitably in certain portions of Northern 
India. Let us go on with that policy 
for India and for our unemployed at 
home. That is how and where to use the 
guarantees under this* Bill. 

Railways and canals have rendered 
famine half as deadly to the Indian 
people as it w^as before Indian railway 
and irrigation schemes should be our first 
policy under this Bill. It is all nonsense 
talking about the electrifying of lengths of 
lines here, and taking in our own wash¬ 
ing, when you have got India in front 
of you and when to help to develop the 
railways of India benefits not only us but 
the Indian people as well. 


Wednesdayj 5th March^ 192Ji. 

ORAL ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 

TIBET (TA8HI LAMA). 

10. Lieut. • Colonel HOWARD • BURY 

asked the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether he has received a report 
from the British Agent at Gyantse with 
regard to the reported flight of the Tashi 


Lama from Shigatse; whether he has any 
information with regard to the reasons for 
his flight; and whether he has gone to 
India or to China ? 

Mr. PONSONBY : The Tashi Lama fled 
from Shigatse towards the end of last 
December. The reason for his flight 
appears to be a disagreement with the 
Tibetan Government. His present where¬ 
abouts are unknown ; he has not entered 
India, and no intelligence has been 
received of his having reached China. 


Thursdayy 6th Marchy 19^4> 


ORAL ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 


Flioht-Lifutenants’ Pay (Egypt and 
India). 

75. Colonel Sir CHARLES YATE asked 

the Under-Secretary of State for Air why 
flight-lieutenants in the Royal Air Force 
in Egypt receive £70 a month and on 
transfer, to India only £50 a month 1 

Mr. LEACH: At the present rate of 
exchange the difference is not quite so 
considerable as is suggested in the ques¬ 
tion, the figures being, approximately: 
in Egypt, flight-lieutenants entitled to 
allowances at married rates, £68 a month, 
other flight-lieutenants, £60; in India, 
flight-lieutenants (married or unmarried), 
850 rupees or £59 a month. As regards 
this difference, I would refer the hon. 
and gallant Member to the reply given 
to him by my hon. Friend the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India on the 18th 
February last in regard to the pay of 
British Army personnel in India. 

Sir C. YATE : Will the Under-Secretary 
see to it that the Air officers transferred 
from Egypt to India do not lose so much 
pay? 

Mp. LEACH: All these questions will 
be revised in July. 

Sir C. YATE: Will not the July revision 
mean a reduction and not an increase 
of pay? 

M|r. 0RM8BY-G0RE: Will the bon. 
Member bear in mind the high cost of 
living in Egypt? 
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Mr. LEACH : All relevant matters will 
be carefully considered. 


WRITTEN ANSWERS. 


Orders. 

Sir J. LEIGH asked the Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State for India whether British 
firms tendering for orders for India have 
to give an assurance that their names are 
on the King's Roll; and, if not, whether, 
seeing that the acceptance of a tender 
from a German firm not only increases 
unemployment in this country, but is also 
against the policy of the Government to 
assist ex-service men, he proposes to make 
compulsory such a condition of tendering T 

Mr. RICHARDS: The answer to both 
parts of the question is in the negative. 
As regards the practice of the High Com¬ 
missioner in preferring, other things being 
equal, a firm which is on the King’s Roll 
to one which is not, I would refer the 
hon. Member to the reply given to the 
hon. Member for Bilaton (Lieut.-Colonel 
Howard-Bury) on 26th February, dnd, 
as regards the Government of India’s 
general policy of buying in the best 
market, to the reply to the hon. Member 
for Moseley (Mr. Hannon) on 18th 
February. 


Monday, 10th March, IQSJt. 


OML ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 


Akali Distubbances, Jaito. 

2. Lieut. - Colonel HOWARD - BURY 
asked the Under-Secretavy of State for 
India what action has been taken with 
regard to the 700 men detained over the 
affau at Jaito, in Nabha State of the 
Punjab; whether his attention has been 
drawn to the fact that a second jatha of 
#00 have started on 28th February for 
Jaito; and what action he proposes to 
take to prevent any further disturbances 1 

7. Mr. HOPE SIMPSON asked the 
Un<wr4lecretary of State for India 
melher he is aware that on 28th 
February a band of 600 Akali Sikh 


pilgrims left Amritsar for Jaito, in 
Nabha territory; and whether any and, 
if so, what steps are being taken to pre¬ 
vent a repetition of the disastrous results 
of the previous pilgrimage of this kind 1 

The UNDER-SECRETARY of STATE 
for INDIA (Mr. R. Richards): S> far as 

the Secretary of State is aware, no final 
decieion has yet been taken in regard to 
the 700 men detained. Judicial investiga¬ 
tions have been proceeding. As regards 
the second jatha, I understand that the 
local authorities have taken steps to make 
it clear that the conditions previously laid 
down must be maintained, and 1 have no 
doubt that they will take all other possible 
step® to guard against a repetition of the 
occurrence of the 2l8t February The 
Akali© themselves have issued aji appeal 
to the public that crowds should not 
accompany the jatha, and I trust that 
violence will not be used on their side on 
this occfiusion and that the question of 
using force against the jatha will not 
arise. 

Mr. SIMPSON: Can my hon. Friend 
tell us what were the conditions pre¬ 
viously laid down ^ 

Mr. RICHARDS: I should lik^^ to have 
notice of that question. 

Mr. SIMPSON ; But it arises out of the 
answer in which the hon. Gentleman said 
the conditions pieviously lanl down 
should be maintained. 

Lieut.-Colonel HOWARD-BURY: Can 

the Government not take power to stop 
this semi-political movement \ 

Mr. RICHARDS: It is rather a difficult 
question, if I may say so, partly political 
and partly religious. 

6. Mr. LANSBURY asked the Under- 
Secretary of State for India the number 
of Indian men and women killed or 
wounded during the recent disturbances 
which took place at Jaito, and how many 
soldiers or police were either killed or 
wounded j what kind of firearms or other 
weapons, if any, were carried by the 
processionists; and, in order that the full 
facta may be known, will the Secretary of 
State ask the Viceroy of India to order 
the holding of a full inquiry into the whole 
of the proceedings which led up to the 
disturbance and consequent destruction of 
life? 


0 
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Mr. RICHARDS: The total casualties, 
as reported by the Government of 
India, are 21 dead (including those who 
died subsequently of wounds) and 33 
wounded. There were no casualties to 
women, or to soldiers or police. As 
regards the second part of the question, 
the report of the investigating magistrate, 
wbo, I may mention, is himself a Sikh, 
states that the mob was armed with all 
sorts of weapons, including firearms, 
Eye-witnesses mention guns, pistols, 
lathis (qiiarterstaves), and chavis (knives 
or halberds) and spears. The Secretary of 
State has no doubt that the Government 
of India will take all necessary steps to 
ascertain the full facte, and he does not 
think it necessary to make the suggestion 
proposed in the question. 

Sir HENRY CRAIK: Is it not the case 
that these disturbances arose from an 
internecine feud between two sects 
of religion, and that the only reason for 
the Government interfering was to try 
to preserve both factions from one 
another 1 

Mr. LANSBURY: May I ask the hon. 
Member how the Government of India, 
or whoever gave him the information he 
has given to the House, accounts for the 
fact that neither police nor soldiers were 
injured by this mob of people, who are 
supposed to have been carrying firearms 
and- other dangerous weapons ? 

Sir H. CRAIK: May I have an answer 
to ray question as to the cause of this 
riot being a fight between two religious 
sects 1 

Mr. LANSBURY: That is not what I I 
am bothering about. Why were these 
people killed without arms? I wish to 
give notice that I will raise this question 
on the Motion for the adjournment to¬ 
night, if no other hon. Member has got 
that opportunity before me. 

Public Services (Lee Commission). 

0. Mr. SIMPSON asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India whether he 
is now in a position to state when the 
Report or an interim Report by the Lee 
Commission on the Indian public services 
will be published? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I can add nothing 
to the reply I gave to the hon. Member 
ion I8th February, except that I under- 
kti^nd that the taking of evidence has 
now been completed and that the Com- 
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mission is actively engaged in drawing 
up its report. 

Murders, Kohat. 

8. Mr. WARDLAW-MILNE asked the 
Under-Secretary of State for India why 
the Indian Government did not insist on 
the surrender of the Kohat gang of 
murderers ; and what guarantee the Gov¬ 
ernment of India have that the men who 
were arrested in Afghanistan and de¬ 
ported by His Highness the Ameer to 
Turkestan will be kept in custody there 
and will not again regain their freedom ? 

The PRIME MINISTER (Mr. J. 

Ramsay MacDonald) : I have been asked 
to answer this question. In the absence of 
any extradition treaty with Afghanistan 
upon which to base a request for the sur¬ 
render of the gang, the matter could only 
be dealt with in the light of broad 
political considerations, among which 
was the fact that their surrender would 
have been unprecedented and contrary 
to the Afghan doctrine of asylum. His 
Majesty's Government decided in the cir¬ 
cumstances to accept the alternative of 
deportation to Afghan Turkestan. One 
of the conditions is that the Afghan Gov¬ 
ernment give an official guarantee that 
the gang will be kept under strict sur¬ 
veillance in a circumscribed area and that 
no member will ever be allowed to return 
to the vicinity of the Indian frontier. 

Mr. WARDLAW-MILNE: Is the righi 

hon. Gentleman aware that this right of 
asylum does not apply in these cases?’ 

The PRIME MINISTER: My informa¬ 
tion is that it does, and we have been 
going on that assumption. 

Devil Dangers (British Empire 
Exhibition). 

10. Lieut.-Colonel JAMES asked the 
Under-Secretary of State for India' 
whether his attention has been called to 
the fact that attempts are being made in 
Darjeeling to recruit a troupe of Lama 
devil dancers to perform at the Wembley 
Exhibition; whether he is aware the^ 
devil dances have a deep religious signifr^ 
cance to the Buddhist priests and other 
Buddhists in Tibet and that the proposed 
scheme is arousing strong feelings of 
religious resentment and apprehension; 
and whether he will take steps to see tliat 
their susceptibilities are not outraged by 
I the engagement of this troupe ? - 
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Mr. RICHARDS: 1 understand as a 
result of inquiries here that one of the 
Indian concessionnaires at Wembley has 
made arrangements in India for the 
recruitment of a troupe of the description 
indicated, but further inquiries are being 
made of the Government of India, with 
special reference to the points raised in 
the question. 

Constitutional Reform. 

11. Mr. LANSBURY asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India whether the 
Government of India or the Secretary of 
State for India has received a request 
from representative men in India asking 
that a round-table conference between 
representatives of the British Govern¬ 
ment and rcpr(;isentativos of all scictions 
of Indian nationalist opinion should 
take place in order to discuss and, if 
possible, agree to plans for a further 
instalment of self-government for the 
people of India, and, if so, what reply has 
been given to such request 1 

1. Mr. BAKER asked the Under-Secrc- 
tary of State for India whi ther he will 
consider the desirability of appointing 
a commission to examine the working of 
the Montagu-Cholmsford reforms with a 
view to seeing what greater powers and 
what extensions of the franchise are 
immediately possible? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The attitude of the 
Government of India has already l)een 
indicated by the speeches of Sir Malcolm 
Hailey, copies of which were circulated 
in the Official Report of 3rd March, 
and an inquiry, on the lines there indi 
cated, is being initiated by the Govern¬ 
ment of India. His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment are continuing to seek other avenues 
by which the present situation might bo 
eased. As regards the extension of the 
franchise, it is not understood that this 
has been advocated by any of the speakors 
who urged the grant of increased powers 
to the Indian Legislatures, and, in view 
of the recommendations of the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee in 1919, my 
Hoble Friend is not prepared to take any 
immediate steps in this direction. 

Mr. WARDLAW*MILNE: la the hon. 
Member aware that the remarks he has 
made, in reference to seeking other 
ayeiiu^s,;ar6 indefinite, and will he 
4611 tm he means? 


sir H. CRAIK: Will the hon. Member 
state distinctly whether the Government 
intend to adhere to the provisions of the 
Act of 1J919, which defer the revision of 
the constitution for ten years? , 

Mr. RICHARDS: That is exactly the 
position of the Government. 


STRIKE OF BOMBAY MILL 
WORKERS. 

Statement by Mr. Richards. 

Mr. LANSBURY {by Private Notice) 
asked the Under-Secretary of State for 
India whether he can give the House any 
information respecting the reported dis¬ 
turbances said to have taken place in con¬ 
nection with the strike of mill workers in 
Bombay. How many civilians, if any, 
have been killed or injured? How many 
police or soldiers were either killed or 
injured? What number of men, women 
and children are involved in the dispute, 
and can he tell the House the causes of 
the strike and what action the Governor- 
General or other persons in authority are 
taking to bring the parties together, in 
order to discover a means of settlement ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The Government of 
Bombay, telegraphing on the 8th March, 
repurt that on the morning of the 7th 
serious disturbances broke out in the mill 
area in Bombay. They were caused by a 
notice posted up over the signature of the 
Chairman of the Millowners’ Association. 
The notice stated that certain workers 
were prepared to resume work without 
conditions, and that the mills would re¬ 
open on the 8th. An attempt was made to 
set fire to mills, which was frustrated by 
the arrival of the police. There was 
extensive stone-throwing. The police 
guard was hemmed in at De Lisle Road, 
where dense crowds of strikers had 
collected. Th6 guard w^as stoned from 
close quarters, and fired one or two shots 
in self-defence. The Commissioner of 
Police arrived with a police patrol, and 
the mob dispersed. In this area no 
casualties were noticed among the 
strikers, but one mounted policeman was 
seriously injured by stones, and there were 
other minor casualties among, the armed 
police. 

Later on, on the same road, the crowds 
Te-formed, and a police picket was 
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attacked on all sides near the Union Mill. 
It was compelled to open fire in self- 
defence. Two strikers were kjlled and 
three ^wounded, and one ringleader was 
arrested. 

In the afternoon, at the north end of 
the same road, disturbance broke out 
again. In the compound of the Elphin- 
stone Mill the strikers set fire to cotton 
bales and heavily stoned the fire brigade, 
injuring three firemen. 

The troops have been called out, and 
are kept ready in the disturbed area. The 
situation is serious, but all is now quiet, 
except for isolated cases of assault. 

As regards the last part of the question, 
it was reported on Slst January that the 
total number of men affected by the strike 
was approximately 150,000. The strikers 
demand payment of a bonus, which, 
during recent years, has been paid 
annually at the New Year. The mill- 
owners are stated to have warned the 
workers last July that they would be 
imable to pay the bonus this year. The 
industry is passing through a period of 
depression owing to the high price of raw 
cotton. I have no detailed information 
as to action taken by the local authorities 
to discover a means of settlement of the 
dispute, but on 20th February it was 
reported that the mill-owners had agreed 
to the appointment of a Committee to 
consider the bonus question. 

Lieut.-Coionel HOWARD-BURY: How 

much damage has already been done by 
the strikers? 

Mr, RICHARDS: I cannot add any¬ 
thing to the information. 


ADJOURNMENT (QUESTIONS FOR 
DEBATE). 

Mr, LANSBURY: I gave notice earlier 
in the afternoon that I would raise the 
question on which my hon. Friend has 
given me an answer, but I have been 
asked by the hon. Member for Boss and 
Cromarty (Mr. Maepherson) td waive my 
light, if 1 have a right, for to-night, and 
I should like to give notice tfeat I will 
raise the question to-morrtrilr night 
instead, with your permission, 

Mr. SPEAKER: Hon, Members will 
have to tiy te come to dome arrangement 
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in these matters. I have a notice from 
the Noble Lord the Member for Hornsey 
(Viscount Ednam) for to-night, but I 
have no notice either with regard to 
to-morrow or Wednesday. Perhaps hon. 
Members will arrange among themselves. 


WRITTEN ANSWERS. 


Bengal Regulation III of 1818. 

Mr. BAKER asked the Under-Secretary 
of State for India whether, in view of 
the fact that the Repressive Laws Com¬ 
mittee, presided over by the then Law 
Member of the Government of India, Dr, 
Tej Bahadur Sapru, and which included 
the then Home Member, Sir William 
Vincent, unanimously recommended to 
the Government of India that the Bengal 
Regulation III of 1818 should bo limited 
to its original purpose, and that except 
on the inflammable frontier it should not 
be put into operation against British sub 
jects; that this recommendation was 
accepted by the Government of India in 
their Home Department Resolution No. 
714, dated 1921, in which it was 
recorded that the Governor-General 
in Council had considered the Report 
and had decided to accept the re¬ 
commendations made by the Committee; 
and that Sir Malcolm Hailey, Home 
Member, admitted that the Government 
of India had announced their intention 
of accepting these recommendations, he 
is prepared to see that these recommenda¬ 
tions are carried out? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The Committee's 
recommendation for the repeal of the 
Regulation was qualified by the recog¬ 
nition that grave emergencies might arise 
in which the Government would require 
a ** weapon of this nature and would 
have to ask the Legislature to provide it. 
The Government of India's announce^ 
ment was that ** steps will be taken M 
soon as may be to introduce legislation " 
to give effect to the Committee's reoom<^ 
mendatiion. The details of this legislation 
involved references to the Seoretmry ot 
State. Several other laws were, in 
repealed. But before the provisioni of 
the Bill to repeal Regulation III of 1$10 
were settled the Government of India 
decided that, in view of political »ooi^ 

ditions ^ India, the time wae Hot jmliiti^lo 

^ > 
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for catrying thlraugh the repeal. 
August', 1922, and again in May, 1923, 
they informed the Secretary of State that 
this was the case, and that before pro¬ 
ceeding with the legislation they would 
again refer to him and obtain his assent. 
The recrudescence of political murder 
plots in Bengal has necessitated the 
recent use of the Regulation. The Secre¬ 
taries of State in the two preceding 
Governments were in agreement with the 
decision of the Government of India, and 
my Noble Friend is not disposed to press 
the Government of India in existing con¬ 
ditions in that country to take up 
immediately the question of alternative 
legislation. 

Budget. 

Sir F. WISE asked the Under-Secretary 
of State for India if the Indian Budget 
balances for 1923-24 ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: Yes, Sir. A small 
deficit of Rs. 38 lakhs is at present antici¬ 
pated on the ordinary revenue and 
expenditure account. But as special 
receipts, aggregating Rs. 244 lakhs, will 
be credited to revenue in the current year, 
an eventual surplus of about Rs. 2 crores 
is expected. 

Salt Tax. 

Sir C. YATE asked ithe Under-Secretary 
of State for India if he can state what 
communication has been made by the 
Secretary of State to the Government of 
India with reference to the speech of the 
Secretary of State on the subject of the 
salt tax in India? 

^ Mr. RICHARDS: No, Sir. My Noble 
Friend sees no reason to depart from the 
long-established and well-reoognised prac¬ 
tice under which communications to and 
from the Government of India are treated 
as confidential. 

Railways. 

Sir C. YATE asked the Under-Secretary 
of State for India whether, oonsidering 
the objeetions raised by the presidentt of 
the railway conference and the six prin¬ 
cipal diambers of commeroe in India to 
State management of the East Indian 
and Great Indian Peninsula Railways, 
he can sta^ what decision the Govern¬ 
ment of India have come to on the 
lubjectf 

RICHAROSi It hae been decided 
|!a«t Indian wd the Great Indian 
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Peninsula Railways shall on the 1st Janu¬ 
ary and lat July, 1926, respectively, be 
placed under Sta^ management, at any 
rate, temporarily. This does not preclude 
the possibility of the subsequent transfer 
of the management of one of the railways 
to an Indian company. 

University Colleges. 

Sir C. YATE asked the Under-Secretary 
of State for India whether the question 
of raising the standard required for 
entrance to a university college in India 
is still under consideration ; and whether 
any progress has been made in bringing 
colleges in India up to the level of colleges 
in other countries in this respect? 

Mr. RICHARDS : If I may assume that 
the hon. and gallant Member refers to the 
proposal that admission to the regular 
degree courses in university colleges 
should be limited to students who have 
already passed the intermediate examina¬ 
tion, the answer to the first part of the 
question is in the affirmative. The prin¬ 
ciple of the change has been accepted in 
the Acts establishing the universities of 
Lucknow, Dacca and Aligarh and recon¬ 
stituting that of Allahabad, and comple¬ 
mentary action has been taken to place 
intermediate along with secondary educa¬ 
tion under a special authority separate 
from the university. Local governments, 
with whom the responsibility rests, are 
alive to the importance of the matter, but 
financial difficulties have made it impos¬ 
sible to give full effect to the scheme which 
wmuld involve the establishment of a large 
number of separate intermediate colleges. 
It is impossible within the limits of an 
answer to give details of the progress 
made, but I hope shortly to be in a posi¬ 
tion to present to Parliament the Eighth 
Quinquennial Review of education in 
India, which contains full information on 
the subject. 


Tuesday^ 11th March^ 19$J^, 


ORAL ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 

Lasoab Cbbws. 

11. Ueut.*Commander KENWORTHY 
asked the Preaideat of the Board of 
Trade whether his attention has been 
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[liieut.-Oommantler Kenworthy.] 
called to the fact that the following 
vaasels sailing from Hull to the East have 
carried coolie crews from February, 1922, 
namely, the steamships Hindoo/* 
“Othello/* “Ariosto,** “ Urbino,’* and 
“ Lepanto,** although prior to this date 
they carried white men, who were largely 
recruited from Hull resident seamen; 
whether he is aware that the engagement 
of the men deprives many Hull seamen 
of employment; what is the attitude of 
the Board of Trade in this matter; and 
whether any steps can be taken to 
restrict the employment of Asiatic crews 
to vessels trading east of Suez only? 

Mr. WEBB: Four of the five vessels 
named in the question are trading regu¬ 
larly between India and this country, 
and, like other vessels employed in this 
trade, carry lascar crews. The employ¬ 
ment of lascars on these particular ships 
eommenced at various dates in 1921 and 
1922. The fifth vessel is trading between 
India and the United States, and has an 
Asiatic crew not wholly composed of 
natives of India. There is nothing un¬ 
usual or irregular in this method of 
manning vessels trading to India. The 
suggestion contained in the last part of 
the question would require legislation 
which would be controversial, and cer¬ 
tainly could not be undertaken this 
Session, but the point will be borne in 
mind. 

Lieut.-Commander KENWORTHY: Is 

the right hon. Gentleman aware that 
careful steps ares taken to prevent aliens 
coming in here to take the work on 
shore? Why should onl;^ the seamen be 
penalised in this matter ? 

Mr. HOPE SIMPSON; Are those men 
or are they not citizens of the British 
Empire ? 

Mr. WEBB: I was going to reply that 
the term “ lascar '* is accurately used to 
men who are natives of British India; 
ooauj^uently they would, in that sense, 
be citizens of the British Empire. The 
term I am afraid, aomawhat, loosely 
useaV Wt ih^ mte bit tfeeee shliis are 
citizens of India. 

Mr. SEXTC^N: Is the i^ght hon, 
^that the waji^ paid to 
these die dot oonkinenstirate witii 
gddd dtizedidi^ 4i alH r, : 
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Mr. WEBB : That is a question^ that can 
hardly be dealt with by the Government. 
I think the hon. Member will realise that 
that is a matter for the trade unions and 
the employers. 

Mr. B. SMITH : The right hon. Gentle^ 
man has given us a definition of the word 
“ lascar.** Will he explain the meaning 
of “ Dago ** ? 

Cavalry Units. 

70. Lieut.-Colonei HOWARD • BURY 

asked the Secretary ')f State for War 
whether an agreement has yet been 
reached with the Government of India 
over the question of the number of British 
cavalry units in India? 

Mr. WALSH : The answer is in the 
affirmative. The agreed number of 
regiments in India is six. 

Lieut. - Colonel HOWARD • BURY: 

Where are these superfluous regiments to 
be transferred ? 

Mr. WALSH : If the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman will put the question down I 
will give him the information. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ ThcTt this House do now adjourn.**— 
\Mr. t\ Hall,'] 

Mr. LANSBURY: I do not apologise to 
the House, except to those Members who 
are very tired, for bringing forward the 
questions that 1 propose to bring forward 
during the period that is allowed to* 
Members at this stage. They are all in ! 
connection with India, and I would like 
to point out that the people of India con¬ 
sist of some 300,000,000 persons, who are 
more or less under the charge of this 
House. At any rate this House is respon¬ 
sible in the last resort for the adminis¬ 
tration of affairs in that great country. 
There are three matters to which I wi^ 
to call the attention of the Under-Secr^ 
tary of State for India, and each of thria 
arises out of the answers given to quesr 
tions yesterday. .One concerns the disr 
turbances at Jaito, another is in oonneo-” 
tion with the Bombay strike, and the las^ 
is the refusal to alter the decis^ 
no round table oonfer^ce idiall be held 
between thote TOpresentin^f 
Qbv^nmeht and thd India/ 
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I would like to say to my hon. Friends 
on tiiese benches that we have a parti¬ 
cular responsibility to our Indian fellow 
subjects in the matter of trade unionism, 
and also in the matter of freedom of 
speech, freedom of procession, and so on. 
We have welcomed Indians over here to 
the Trade Union Congress and to the 
national Labour party conferences, and 
again and again we have pledged them 
our support, not to independence apart 
from the British Empire or Dominions, 
but as a free partner with ourselves in a 
federation of free people. It seems to 
me that with a Labour Government in 
office we have a bigger responsibility than 
if we were sitting on the other side of 
the House. I am not one of those who 



Montagu-Chelmsford reforms 
vitiated by the Amritsar massacre, an^ 
because of the failure of the Horn 
Government to take proper measures in 
dealing with those responsible. I hold ia 
my hand a telegram, of which, I am told 
by an hon. Member who is an authority 
on India, I ought not to take any notice, 
but I am going to read part of it 

to the House, because I feel 

that it does explain to some 

extent why no one was injured on the 

side of the authorities, and these people, 
who were supposed to be violent and 
taking violent action against the authori¬ 
ties, were killed. The telegram has come 
to me from Mr. D. Chaman Lall, 
Secretary of the Indian Ti’ade Union 


think that everything can be done in a 
moment, or in six or seven wef^ks, but 
it seems to me that the new spirit that 
the Labour Government is supposed to 
represent should express itself in its 
relationship with the people of India. 

A few weeks ago a disturbance tocAc 
place in connection, I am told, with 
some religious observances, and some 
people in this country, and, I dare say, 
in this House, will think it is impossible 
in a country like India to keep the 
various sects at peace with one another. 
I would remind all self-righteous 
Christians on this subject that there is 
such a place as Belfast in the North of 
Ireland, and that in other parts of 
Ireland, and in our own country, very 
often in Liverpool and other parts, 
there are religious disturbances, and that 
t ^8 not only in India whtu'e religious 
>igotry and intolerance are to be found, 
fn the case that I want to bring 
to the notice of the House, the 
disturbances took place, the Under¬ 
secretary told me yesterday, because the 
people who had gathered together to per¬ 
form a religious observance carried arms. 
As a result, 21 of them were killed, 33 
were wounded, and,'I believe, 700 of them 
are in prison at the present moment. 
But the extraordinary thing is that we 
are told there were great crow^ds of 
people, and the police were hemmed in, 
but not a single policeman or soldier was 
injured. The Under-Secretary himself, 
in his answer yesterday, told me that 
nobody on our side was injured at all, 
and yei there, were 21 people killed, and 
99^ wonnded. whole benefit of the 


Congress. I am sure we on these benches 
must l)e very glad to know that they 
have advanced so far in India that they 
have a trade union congress now. He 
is also a member of the Legislative 
Assembly. I hope the Labour Govern¬ 
ment will help the trade union cause in 
India to the very utmost extent. But 
this is what he says : 

“ The Jatha was ple<lged to non¬ 
violence. Not a single individual belong¬ 
ing to the Jatha or any follower carried any 
firearms. The false report in this connec¬ 
tion originated from the fact that the pro¬ 
cession of AlkalivS w’^as accompanied by 
exhibition fireworks, as is the case wuth all 
suc)i processions. The noise of the fire¬ 
works wajs oonstriied by the authorities to 
have been rifle or gun fire. Although the 
crow'd and the Jatha was absolutely un¬ 
armed. yet a senseless butcliery of inno¬ 
cent men and speebators took place, and 
the Secretary of State was fui*nislie<l with 
false information. Furtlier, the Govern¬ 
ment never alleged that a single firearm 
w^as captured from the Jatha or the crowd, 
wnclnsively pi-oving the falsity of the 
information furnished.’^ 

If a great crowd carry firearms, surely the 
authorities would be al:)le to pick up some 
of them, especially when they took 700 
people prisoners and managed to kill the 
number I have stated. In that connec¬ 
tion I want to ask the Under-Secre¬ 
tary to ask the Secretary of State 
to request the Viceroy to order a 
full and impartial inquiry into this 
matter, so as to get it out of the minds oil 
Indians that the life of an Indian, espeJ 
cially an Indian agitator, is very cheap.^ 
I think you must establish som^ow in 
the mind of the Indian a feeling that at 
least the British Paarliament do value the 
life even of the poorest Indian. 
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j^Mr. Xanabury.] 

/Coming to the Bombay strikea, we on 
^ese benches know, and so do‘hon. and 
/right hon. Gentlemen everywhere know, 
'that when there is a strike or lock-out— 
and I understand this is a lock-out—when 
men are hungry, and when there is to be 
an attempt to get the men back by the 
employers offering some inducement, there 
are nearly always crowds doing mass 
picketing. My information is that mass 
picketing was taking pla^ in exactly the 
same manner that it would in this coun¬ 
try ir order to induce the men not to go 
back to work. It is said the police were 
stoned, and that there was an enormous 
number of men. There were 150,000 on 
strike or lock-out. It is said they hemmed 
the police in, and yet that tremendous 
mass of people stone-throwing only in¬ 
jured one policeman. That was the 
answer of the Under-Secretary yesterday. 
No one knows who were injured or who got 
away. It seems to me that there is not the 
slightest evidence of much stone-throw¬ 
ing or that police or soldiers were in 
any danger, but it does prove that, as 
in the case of the other disturbances, the 
authorities were not eager hut quite 
ready to fire on unarmed people. There 
IS no question of anyone being armed 
there. It is a question of stone-throwing, 
and we reply to that by shooting them 
down. The Under-Secretary yesterday 
could not tell me what w’ae the cause of 
the ^rike, but I should think that, 
especially Lancashire Members here, who 
depend very largely for their business on 
India, would want a full inquiry as to 
the cau^ that drives 150,000 men to throw 
up their work. I am told from trade 
union sources that the men were being 
expected to live on a 40 per cent, 
reduction in wages, that the bonus so- 
called was a grant-in-aid of their wages 
to make up for depreciation in currency. 
Whether this was so or not, we want to 
know what are the bad conditions of 
labour that drive 160,000 men out into the 
streets and keeps them there— becoAise 
this has been going on for weeks. I 
think we are entitled to ask the Uader- 
Secretary to give the House full par¬ 
ticulars. I repeat again, in this connec¬ 
tion, that we ought to insist on a full and 
impartial inquiry into firing on 
That seems to be quite the 
usual thing. I know that there are some 
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people who think that the proper way to 
keep crowds in order is to overawe them* 
That is the wrong way* The right way 
to deal with any people who have griev¬ 
ances is to remove the grievances* There 
ought to be some effort made to get this 
dispute settled on decent terms. 

The last point is that these people of 
whom I am talking are really and 
literally starving. I would call the 
attention of everybody in this House to 
the fact that the Times of India,'^ 
\which is not a Nationalist or Socialistic 
journal, but a sober organ of sober 
opinion — [Hon. Members : Hear, 

bear! Yes. I am using your own 
language. This journal has put it on ‘ 

( record that the people are definitely 
starving to-day in connection with this 
dispute. This is a matter for the House 
to consider, as to whether that condition 
of things ought to remain or whether the 
Secretary of State ought not to cable 
out at onoe, and for this, reason 
—that the Times of India '' says, 
what oiy newspapers very often say, 
that because the men are locked out, 
or because they are on strike, the 
Government cannot do anything for 
them. In this country we would not 
allow people to starve to death under any 
circumstances, and I do not think that 
we ought to do it in India. Why 1 am 
so expressive in this matter is because 
friends who have come back from Indiar- 
who are going backwards and forwards— 
some have arrived within the last few 
weeks—are impressing upon everybody 
they come in contact with that the 
situation in India is very grave, and that 
unless something is done, and that 
quickly, we shall probably have the sort 
of upheaval that we had at the Mutiny. 

It happens that Mr. Sostri, one of the 
most moderate men that I have ever 
met from India, has also not only 
written, but telegraphed to me that the 
appeal of the Indian Legislative Assembly 
for a round-table oonferenoo between some 
of the representatives of the British 
Council should be acceded to for the 
reasons I have given. I heard somebqdy 
laugh just now! But I sat up ip ih&t 

g ^“Ilery and heard mamy Memb^s laugh 
m Mr. Gladstone said that ** the 
ds were running out" in Cemneo 
tion with Ireland. Many Meinbers who 
laugh to-day know how true were Mn 
Qladstone's words, and know wj^t>Uttet 
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running out it meanj^ Justice was not 
done while there was yet time. It 
is becaifte I feel that India is in 
the same position that I am raising this 
question here to-night. I am not one 
of those who want to spread what is 
called self-determination for every nation. 
We have sent Europe to the devil in 
following that policy. I believe in the 
unification of the nations, one with 
another. I believe in each nation finding 
its own self-expression in the community 
of other nations, and the Indian people 
are willing to join with us in building up 
civilisation, but you must treat them as 
equal partners. You cannot go on treat¬ 
ing them as a dependent nation. My point 
is that on Monday the Budget was refused 
in the Legislative Assc^mbly, and an 
Indian said to me : 

“ Yo!ir neopln may shoot us down and 
bring mac-nine guns and aeroplanes. They 
can run their machine guns through the 
stre^ets. Imt they cannot kill us because they 
can never kill our spirits.** 

They have recognised and had a discus- 
sion with the leader of the Nationalist 
party, and they have made their protest 
hoping that the people of Britain will re¬ 
spond to it, because they want to remain 
constitutionally part of the British 
Dominions. They ask us to meet them 
around a table to discuss how' we c^an give 
them a little more self-government. I 
want the Government to change their 
disposition, and to meet these people in 
order that peace may be preserved in 
India, and that India may in that way 
became a real gem in the Dominions of 
this great Empire. 

The UNDER-SECRETARY of STATE 
for INDIA (Mr, Richards): In the very 
few minutes at my disposal, the House 
will not expect me to cover the whole 
of the ground covered by my hon. Friend. 
1 cannot help recalling the words of 
Macaulay, that an injustice, whether done 
in thi:> country or in India, is the same. 
Here the case is exactly the same, and 
no one rejoices more than myself in that 
spirit. I sympathise entirely with what 
he said, regarding the attitude of the 
Qovefnment towards the very difficult 
question of the government of India. I 
jftm sure the Government is full of 
sympathy with the ultimate ideal placed 
b^ore this House by successive Qovern- 
In^ts for the last 40 ' years, that 
ev^lually it is the intention of this 


country to give full and complete 
government to what We hope will be 
great Dominion of India. ’ 

To come to some of the points referrea 
to by my hon. Friend, he mentioned, in 
the first place, the Bombay strike. I am 
able to add a little to the information 
which I was able to give to the House 
yesterday. 1 am quoting not from any 
telegram that the Government has 
received from the Government of India, 
but I am quoting the words of the leader 
of the strike. He is a man named Joseph 
Baptista. He was in this case a yoice 
crying in the wilderness, because the 
men have struck against his advice. 
The strike really arose over the question 
of the mill-owners declining to consent to 
a bonus to the operatives this year. They 
gave notice apparently that this year 
they would discontinue the bonus which 
bad been paid for the last three years. 
That meant a reduction in wages of some^ 
thing like 8 3 per cent. These are figures 
given by Baptista himself, and his argu¬ 
ment against a strike was this; He 
pointed out to the men that these mill- 
owners are manufacturers and merchants, 
and not philanthropists, and that clearly 
it was not the right time to strike. 

Against the opinion of their leader, 
however, the strike began, apparently at 
one mill, on 17th January, when 2,500 men 
came out on strike. The result was, as 
has been alreivdy mentioned, that the mill- 
owners decided to close the rest of the 
mills for a certain period, and by 28th 
January 73 of the 76 mills in Bombay were 
closed and, as I said yesterday, 150,000 
people were throwm out of employment. 
The Governor of Bombay immediately 
prepared to nominate a committee to 
arbitrate, and this position was brought 
to the notice of the men. I ought to say 
that at first the millowners were un¬ 
willing, but by the end of February 
apparently they were w illing to arbitrate. 
By that time, however, there had been 
some change in the position, and the riot, 
of which I gave a full account yesterday, 
was the direct result of an offer on the 
part of some of the men to go back with¬ 
out any oondilions at all. I am sorry 
that I cannot add anything to the details 
I gave yesterday, because, by reading a 
telegram, I then put the House in 
possession of all the information that we 
have at the moment. 
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[^r. Richards.] 

TTo turn to the other regrettable inci¬ 
dent, the firing at Jaito, this is really 
very intricate and a very difficult 
ptuation, a combination, that is to say, 
of religious fanaticism and political 
intrigue. We all know and have cause to 
respect the Sikhs because of their intense 
loyalty for a great number of years 
to this country, and the Sikhs 
are certainly one of the proudest 
nations which are associated with 
our great Empire. It is difficult 
from the little e-xperience I have had, as ; 
far ^ I can see, to distinguish exactly 
between their religion and that of the 
Hindoos generally, but they emphasise 
certain points, and they are particularly 
prone perhaps to carry these points 
to extremes. During the last 20 or 30 
years the spirit of religion in the Sikh 
community has seriously declined, and 
about 1920 there was an honest attempt 
made to recover the position and to revive 
the Sikh religion once again. During that 
period, when religion had fallen behind¬ 
hand rather among the Sikhs, it so 
happened that the sacred plac^ had 
become the property of other people of 
whom they disapproved, and one thing 
that they determined upon was to recover 
these sacred shrines once again. That 
meant, of course, coming into conflict with 
the people who were in possession of the 
shrines at the time. 

The real difficulty of the Government 
of India, as far as I understand it, is 
to keep the peace between these two 
antagonistic elements among the Sikhs 
themselves. It is an exceedingly difficult 
position for a foreign Government to try 
and keep the peace between two wrang¬ 
ling religious bodies. The Government 
has attempted again and again to get 
an agreement between them by setting 
up a board which would in some way 
adjust the differences, but hitherto with¬ 
out success. The result of that was the 
passing of the Shrines Act, as it is called, 
in 1922, setting up a board consisting of 
the two sections the Sikh community 
in order to deal with this particular 
question, hut that has not been operative. 


It being Balf-^pait Eleven of the Clocks 
Mr. Spkakee adjourned the SousCf mth- 
out Question put, pursuant to the Stand- 
ing Order, 
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Wednesdayy 12th Marchy 1924. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 

Indian Affairs,-—The Lords communi¬ 
cate that they have come to the following 
Resolution, namely : ** That it is desirable 
that a Standing Joint Committee on 
Indian Affairs of both Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment be appointed to examine and report 
on any Bill or matter referred to them 
specifically by either House of Parlia¬ 
ment, and to consider, with a view to 
reporting, if necessary, thereon any 
matter relating to Indian Affairs brought 
to the notice of the Committee by the 
Secretary of State for India.” 


Thursdayy 13th Marvhy 102 4 , 


WRITTEN ANSWERS. 


OPIUM TRAFFIC. 

Lieut.-Colonet FREMANTLE asked the 
Home Secretary the present position as 
to the regulation of the international 
opium t#kf(ic ainr‘**reiJTt!C'llW^^ firTTfb- 
chit’ttnuf ' “T-r- tr. 

Mr. HENDERSON: The hon. and 
gallant Member will be aware that the 
j^enaraJ——the traffic is 
th^ vao 

far as itsjpembers are conjg^jCAed, subject 
to tfieTprovisions of t£e International Con-1 
ventions in force, and that the League has I 
appointed an Advisory Committee to deal * 
with the subject. The proceedings of uhis 
Committee, and the action taken by the 
League and the several Governments on 
its recommendations will be found in the 
official publications of the League. As a 
result of the preparatory work done by 
the Committee, it was decided at the 
assembly of the League last September to 
call two International Conferences this 
year tjijcongider the Far Eastern situa- 

tinrrf Anti tha ^ tFa 

o|jgroduction^respcciiveTy. If there is 
amy^SRIS^^ point on which the hon. 
and gallant Member desires information> 
perhaps be will put down anpth^w 
question. 
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SUPPLY. 

ARMY ESTIMATES, 1024-26. 

Colonel Sir CHARLEStYATE : Theques- 
tion of a supply of officerBcfepenckon a gro^at 
many things, and I am glad the Financial 
Secretary is here, because in his charge 
Ib the payment of the officers of the Army. 
One important point I would bring 
to hie notice is that the married 
allowance given to the officers in this 
country is not paid to officers when 
they are sent abroad to India. That 
must be altered if we are to get the 
supply of officers we need. It is not fair 
to send a man off to India and put him 
on less pay. I brought the question to the 
notice of the Secretary of State foi‘ India 
the other day, and I gave him particulars 
to show, that the married captain gets 
£22 less a year in India than at home, 
and the married subaltern of reserve 
seven years’ service loses £68. The 
quartermasters lose in every grade 
and the married warrant officers and 
non-commissioned officers and the men 
lose respectively £48, £20 and £1(3 a 
year each, I ask, is it fair to send men 
to serve abroad when they lose this pay ? 

I do not ask that the married allowance 
may be given and arrang^unents made 
with the India Office that a marriage 
allowance .should be given to the officers 
and men there on the same scale as 
at home. 

Similar cases arose with the air 
forces. I put a question to the Air 
Minister, and he had to acknowledge to 
mo that the married flight lieutenant, 
who gets £68 in Egypt, goes down to £59 
in India. Is that fair? I bring these 
things to the hon. Member’s notice be¬ 
cause we cannot expect service in the 
Army to be popular when men are subject 
to this great loss of pay. Finally, I 
would draw attention to another matter— 
the statement on page 12 of the Estimates 
regarding the etrength of the British 
troops in India. The Memorandum states 
that one of the cavalry regiments, not re¬ 
quired in India, is to be sent to 
Palesime. Why not required 
The whole of our British troops 
ip India—I am not talking of the 
men—has been reduced to 57,000. The 
whole strength ie 67,000 naen. India 
li :ihe;seam© 4ise ae Europe 

Withdtit Buseia^ It has far more dif¬ 


ferent countries and races than the\ and 
tinent of Europe, and could we goVooo 
rule the Continent of Europe with I 
men? The whole thing is impossible, ell 
w'ould ask the Financial Secretary to t qi 
me—for there is no one else here to ttW 
me—what is the proportion of native t&\ 
British troops now, and how does it com-\ 
pare with what it used to be. I believe 
that the native troops in India will b© 
really loyal to England, but what we have 
to have in mind is possible revolution and 
rebellion. What have we seen in the 
papers during the last few days? Note 
the telegrams from India in the last 
day or two. I read in a telegram from 
Delhi that Mr. Patel in the Legislative 
Assembly— 

frankly admitte<l that their plan was to 
make the Government govern by certifica¬ 
tion, and that the Swarajists* next stop 
would be mass agitation, followed by civil 
(li.sobedience and non-payment of taxes.” 

Then there was a speech by another man, 
Pandit Malaviya, wffio, criticising the 
military expenditure, demanded the dis¬ 
bandment of the British troops main¬ 
tained for internal security. When wo 
have tlmt going on is it safe to reduce the 
army in India to 57,000 men ? We may 
have mass agitation and civil disobedience 
and any sort of revolution at any time. 
Could you now send one division out to 
India if a rebellion arose in three weeks? 
That is the point we have to consider. I 
honestly say I am bringing this to the 
notice of the hon. Member, for it seems 
to me that our defence forces are far 
below the margin of safety at the present 
time. 1 do trust that this question may 
be taken into consideration. I have only 
mentioned these few cases; but these 
points I do put before the Financial Secre¬ 
tary. I trust he will take them into con¬ 
sideration, and that he will be able to 
give me some satisfactory answer. 

Lieut.-Colonel HOWARD-BURY: My 

hon. and gallant Friend the Mem¬ 
ber for Melton (Sir C. Yate) drew 
attention to the strength of the 
I Army , in India. That has been re¬ 
duced in the present year from 71,109 to 
61,964. Has that reduction been made 
with the full consent of the Commander- 
in-Chief in Indi^? The Secretary 
of State for War, in answer to a question 
1 put to him the other day, the 

British cavalry: in India had been 
reduced .^ froxh nine regiments to six. 
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[L^t.-Colonel Hawaird*Bury,] 

ha4» happened to those six 1 So far 
f can make out from the Army Esti- 
^®jes, two regiments have come home 
one has gone to Palestine. Is that 
^6 in Palestine going to remain there 
Ifermanently as a garrison, are barracks 
4o be built there for them, and on whom 
does the charge of those three regiments 
which have been brought from India fall 
at the present time ? They used to 
belong to, and were on the strength and 
in the pay of, the Indian Government. I 
fully realise the Army accounted for 
nearly one half of that Budget, and that 
they were very anxious to get rid of a 
certain number of troops, but have they 
thrown, at the present time, the whole 
of the expense on to the War Office 
Estimates ? Besides that, the artillery in 
India has been reduced by over 1,000. 
Does that mean each battery has been 
reduced by a few men, or that a whole 
brigade of artillery has been brought 
over^ The infantry in India has been 
reduced by 5,600 British troops. Are 
they battalions which have been brought 
home, or a few men from each battalion ? 
Then the signal corps has been reduced 
by 1,000. Can the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman give us an explanation as to 
whether the whole of the charge has been 
thrown on the War Office Estimates, and 
whether it has been done with the full 
consent of the Commander-in-Chief in 
'India ? 

Major ATTLEE: Points have also been 
raised with regard to certain cavalry re¬ 
ductions in India, One of these regi¬ 
ments is now in this country, one in 
Palestine and the other is in India. 

Lieut.-Colonet HOWARD-BURY : Is 

that regiment in Palestine to be with¬ 
drawn ? 

Major ATTLEE: I could not eay. It 
will depend on our cpmmitments there. 


Mondayy 17th March, 192^, 


ORAL ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 


Salt Tax. 

X Sir HENRY CRAIK asked the 
Under-Secretary of State for India 
whether there it any evidence in hit 


possession indicating that serious hard¬ 
ship has been caused by the operation of 
the Salt Tax, or that it has led to agita¬ 
tion on the part of any large section of the 
population ? 

The UNDER-SECRETARY of STATE 
for INDIA (Mr. Richards): All taxation, 
I suppose, involves hardship in some 
degree. But my right hon. Friend knows 
that in the case of the Indian Salt Tax it 
is difficult to distinguish between 
economic and political considerations. 

Sir H. CRAIK: Has the hon. Gentle¬ 
man any evidence that serious hardship 
was caused by this tax; and can he say 
whether the agitation came from any 
large body of opinion? 

Mr. LANSBURY: Before the hon. 
Member answers that question, may I ask 
whether he is aware of the fact that the 
Legislative Assembly rejected this tax the 
day before yesterday? 

Lieut-Colonel HOWARD-BURY: Oan 

the hon. Gentleman say whether this was 
an agitation confined only to politicians? 

Malabar Operations (General Service 
Medal). 

2. Major YERBURGH asked the 
Under-Secretary of State for India 
whether any decision has been arrived at 
relative to the grant of the Indian 
General Service Medal to the 2nd 
battalion of the Dorset Regiment and to 
other troops who took part in the 
Malabar operations? 

Mr. RICHARDS: Hi's Majesty the 
King has approved the grant of the 
Indian General Service Medal with 
clasp, Malabar, 1921-22, to the military 
forces who took part in the Malabar 
operations 


Financial Measures. 

3. Lieut. - Colonel HOWARD-BURY 

asked the Under-Secretary of State for 
India what steps the Government of India 
proposes to take in the Central JProvinoea 
where the Central Provinces C3ouncil have 
totally rejected the Budget Vote; and 
what steps do-they propose to take in view 
of the Legislative Assembly's refusal ai 
Delhi to sanction the Customs establiidi^ 
ment, the Income Tax grant, the salt 
grant, and the opium grant f 

Mr« RICHARDS: As regards pari out 
of the quentioii, the Qovemot 
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Central Provinces has taken action, under 
Section 72 d of the Government of India 
Act, to restore all the Budget expenditure 
that, in his opinion, falls within his 
powers under that Section. As the 
Governor has been advised that he has no 
power to restore the salaries of Ministers, 
both Ministers have resigned. The 
Governor will now assume charge of their 
portfolios under the Transferred Subjects 
(Temporary Administration) Rules. As 
regards part tw*o, I am afraid I cannot 
attempt to anticipate any decision which 
may have to be taken when all the 
demands for grants have been dealt with 
in the Assembly. The hon. and gallant 
Member will no doubt recognise that the 
natural place for the announcement of the 
decision will be the Legislative Assembly 
itself. 

Mr. WARDLAW-MILNE: May the 

House take it that the Government will 
support strongly the Viceroy in any 
measures which he may take 'I 

Afghanistan (Ahmaments). 

6. Lieut. . Colonel HOWARD - BURY 

asked the Under*Sccretary of State for 
India whether he has any information 
about a consignment of machine guns, 
rifles, and ammunition for the Amir of 
Afghanistan that has been held up in 
Bombay; what country has been furnish¬ 
ing these arms; whether this conflicts 
with any condition agreed to by members 
of the League of Nations; and under 
what authority and for what rea/sons 
have these consignments been detained ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: A consignment of 
munitions, purchased by the Afghan 
Government from a French firm, has 
beei^ detained at Bombay since October 
last. His Majesty’s Government having 
decided, in accordance with the terms of 
Article VI of the Anglo-Afghan Treaty 
and letter No. 1 thereto attached, to 
withhold for the present permission for 
transit. A completely satisfactory settle¬ 
ment* of the questions that gave cause 
for this decision has, unfortunately, not 
yet been attained, but it is hoped that 
it may be possible to release the arms at 
an early date. The answer to the third 
part of the question is in the negative. 

Anglo-Indians. 

7. Mr. HOPE SIMPSON asked the 
Binder-Secretary of State for India 

is aware that the Government 
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of India has reduced the grants made 
to the Kalimpong Homes and other 
educational institutions for Anglo- 
Indians in India; and what are the 
reasons for these reductions? 

Mr. RICHARDS: My Noble Friend the 
Secretary of State has received no oflSicial 
information on the subject, but he is 
making inquiries. 

8. Mr. SIMPSON asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India whether he 
is aware that large numbers of Anglo- 
Indians have been dismissed from employ¬ 
ment on Indian railways during the last 
18 months; if so, what are the rearSons 
for this action; whether he is aware that 
many Anglo-Indian ex-railway servants 
are now unemployed in Calcutta; what 
steps are being taken to relieve that un¬ 
employment ; whether any application has 
been made to the Government of India 
for grants of land for settlement of 
Anglo-Indians; and what is the policy of 
that Government in the matter ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I understand that, 
owing to the need for retrenchment on 
the Indian railways, reductions of staff 
have been made, involving, no doubt, the 
discharge of Anglo-Indians as well as of 
others. I also learn from the Press that 
an influential committee of European 
business men and officials has issued an 
appeal for funds for relieving distress 
among Anglo-Indians in Calcutta. An 
Anglo-Indian colonisation scheme to the 
Andamans hae also recently been initiated 
as a private enterprise. The Chief Com¬ 
missioner has done all in his power to 
encourage it. 

Mr. SIMPSON: May we take it that 
these Anglo-Indians are not being dis¬ 
missed in order to make places for pure 
Indians, in view of the fact that the 
Anglo-Indians are born and bred in the 
country ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: As a matter of fact, 
more Indians than Anglo-Indians have 
been dismissed. 

Bombay Mills (Wages Dispute). 

9. Mr. LANSBURY asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India whether he 
can state the wages paid to adult men 
and women workers in the Bombay cotton 
mills during the 12 months preceding 
August, 1914, and the year ending Slst 
December, 1923, and the wages proposed 
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[Mr. Lansbury.] 

to be paid to the same class of workers 
during the current year; and will he 
state the difference in the cost of living 
and the depreciation in value of the rupee 
as between the year ending August, 1914, 
and the present time? 

Mr. RICHARDS: With the hon. Mem- 
ber’s permission, I will circulate the reply 
in the Official Bbport. 

Following is the reply: 

Figures answering exactly to the 
periods referred to in my hon. Friend^e 
question are not available. The director 
of the Bombay Labour OflBce conducted an 
inquiry into the comparative pre-War and 
post-War earnings of the mill workers 
which showed that, in Bombay (City and 
Island), the monthly earnings per head 
of men were, in round figures, 35 rupees 
in May, 1921, as against 18 rupees in May, 
1914 (percentage increase of 90 per cent.), 
and of women 17 rupees as against 10 
rupees in May, 1924 (increase of 73 per 
cent.): these figures exclude overtime 
pay, annual bdnus, remuneration in the 
form of food or clothing below market 
price and cheap housing, where this 
obtains. As regards the difference in the 
cost of living (which is, of course, an 
indication of the change in the pur¬ 
chasing power of the rupee), the Bombay 
Labour Office reports the average per¬ 
centage increase in the cost of living of 
the working classes in Bombay over July, 
1914, to be 68 per cent, in January, 1924. 
The percentage increase is subject to 
seasonal variations; the figure for July, 
1923, was 53 per cent. 

10. Mr, LANSBURY asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India whether the 
lock-out of Bombay cotton operatives is 
ended; if not, what steps the authorities 
are taking to bring about a settlement; 
what number of these operatives have left 
Bombay and how many have died of 
starvation; and is the Government or 
municipality doing anything to relieve 
distress caused by the lock-out? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The mills were re¬ 
opened on 18th February, but the strikers 
did not resume work. I understand that 
on the initiative of the Government of 
Bombay a special committee of inquiry 
into the dispute was eet up. I have no 
official information as to the number of 
operatives leaving Bcmibay and none as 
to any death# from starvation. My noble 
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Friend has telegraphed to the Oovorn- 
ment of India for further information 
as to the course of the dispute, and ie 
also inquiring as to the measures taken to 
relieve the distress caused by the strike. 
Steps to pay the wages due for January 
are in progress. 

11. Mr. LANSBURY asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India who are the 
owners of the Bombay cotton mills from 
which the workers have been locked out; 
how much British capital, if any, is in¬ 
vested in those mills, and are any persons 
of British origin shareholders, directors, or 
managers of those mills; and whether 
trade unions- are recognised as legal 
organisations by the Government of 
India ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I have not the 
material for a reply to the first two parts 
of the question. As already stated, the 
mills were reopened on 18th February. As 
regards the last part of the question, the 
Government of India have accepted the 
principle of freedom of association and 
are contemplating legislation for the 
recognition and protection of trade 
unions. 

Mr. LANSBURY: Will the hon. Gentle¬ 
man get the information for which I 
asked in the early part of the question ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: Yee. 

Mr. WARDLAW-MILNE: Is the hon. 

Gentleman aware that 80 per cent, of the 
mills affected are owned by natives and 
that the other 20 per cent, are managed 
by natives ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: We have not that 
information. 

Captain Viscount CURZON : Is it a'fact 
that the brother of the late hon. Member 
for North Battersea, Mr. Saklatvala, is 
largely interested ? 

Indian Subjects (Colonies and 
Protectorates), 

77. Mr. ORMSBY-GORE asked the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies when 
the committee appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India to confer with him on ques¬ 
tions concerning Indians in Colonies and 
Protectorates will meet; and what are 
the exact terms of reference of this com¬ 
mittee ? ^ 

Mr. RICHARDS: I have been asked 
to reply to this question. The oomealtteo 
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will meet in London about the beginning 
of next month. The terms of reference so 
far issued are to make representations to 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies on 
all questions affecting Indians domiciled 
in Kenya arising out of the decisions 
embodied in the White Paper (Cmd. 1922) 
and on certain pending questions affecting 
Indians in Fiji. I should like to take 
this opportunity of stating that my hon. 
Friend the Member for Taunton (Mr. 
Hope Simpson) has agreed to act as 
chairman of the committee. 

Mr. ORMSBY-GORE: How is it that 
the terms of reference to the committee 
have been narrowed to Kenya and Fiji, 
when the whole object of the committee 
was to examine how Indians were treated 
throughout the Colonial Empire 1 

Captain BERKELEY: Will this com¬ 
mittee take into consideration the ques¬ 
tion of the resumption of Indian emigra¬ 
tion to the Colonies for the purposes of 
labour ? 

Mr. ORMSBY-GORE: And particularly 
British Guiana ? 

QUESTIONS TO MINISTERS. 

Mr. REMER: I rise to a point of 
Order, with reference to a private notice 
Question I gave to you, Sir, in regard to 
German competition for the Indian 
State railways, which, I understand, you 
have disallowed on the ground that the 
Home Government are not responsible. 
I beg to submit to you, Sif, that they 
have responsibility owing to the Treaty 
of Versailles giving them power to deal 
with this German competition, and, in 
view of the urgency of the matter—the 
contract, I understand, will be placed to¬ 
morrow morning—involving considerable 
loss of work to the unemployed people of 
this country, may I ask you whether, in 
these circumstances, you will allow the 
question to be put ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have considered it 
carefully, and it does not appear to me 
to be a subject for a special question in 
the House. 


WRIHEN ANSWERS. 

Mb. B. Q. Horniman: Deportation. 
Mr. MACLEAN asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India, the War¬ 


time regulation under which B. G. 
Horniman was deported from India; and 
whether, in view of the fact that this 
regulation has now lapsed, he will state 
the reasons why Mr. Horniman is still 
excluded from returning to India? 

Mr. RICHARDS: Mr. B. G. Horniman 
was deported under Rule 3 (d) of the 
Defence of India (Consolidation) Rules, 
1916. He is not allowed a passport to 
return because of the objections of the 
Government of Bombay and the Govern¬ 
ment of India. I would refer the hon. 
Member to the reply which I gave to a 
similar question on the 3rd March last. 

Mr. MACLEAN asked the Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State for India the charge under 
which B. G. Horniman was deported from 
India five years ago ; and whether Mr. 
Horniman was given an opportunity of 
replying to the charges then or since or 
whether the deportation was of a 
summary character ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: Mr. Horniman was 
informed in the Order for his deportation 
that the Government considered he had 
acted, was acting and was about to act 
in a manner prejudicial to the public 
safety and the defence of British India. 
As regards the second part of the ques¬ 
tion, Mr. Horniman was not called upon 
to answer any charge. The provisions of 
the Act under which he was deported did 
not require any such procedure. 


INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

Ordered, 

“ That so much of the Lordfi Message 
[12f/i 3farcfi] ae communicates the Reeoln- 
tion. That it is desirable that a Standing 
Joint Committee on. Indian Affairs of both 
Hous^ of Parliament be appointed to 
examine and report on any Bill or matter 
referred to them specifically by either House 
of Parliament, and to consider, with a view 
to reporting, if necessary, thereon any 
matters relating to Indian Affairs brought 
to the notice of the Committee by the 
Secretary of State for India, be now 
consider^.”— [Mr. Griffiths.] 

So much of the Lords Message con¬ 
sidered accordingly. 

Resolved, ** That this House doth 
concur with the Lords in the said 
Resolution.'^— [Mr. Griffiths.] 

Message to the Lords to acquaint them 
therewith. 
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Wednesday y 19th March, 

WRIHEN ANSWERS. 

Mr. hornIMan : DEPORTATION. 

Mr. LANSBURY asked the Under- 
Secretary of State for India whether he 
is aware that the Legislative Assembly 
of India, without a Division, has passed 
a resolution calling upon the Government 
to remove the prohibition forbidding 
Mr. B. G. Horniman to return to India; 
whether, under these circumstances, the 
Secretary of State for India will recon¬ 
sider the matter and advise the Viceroy 
to allow Mr. Horniman to return; and 
whether, if the Secretary of State is 
unable to adopt this course, he will pub¬ 
lish a White Paper setting out the reasons 
why Mr. Horniman was deported, and 
the reasons which prevent the Govern¬ 
ment of India frcMn allowing him to 
return ? 

Mr, RICHARDS: I am aware of the 
resolution referred to in the question. 
The views of my Noble Friend were 
stated in the reply which I gave to the 
hon. and gallant Member for Central 
Hull (Lieut.-Commander Kenworthy) on 
the 3rd March. The reasons for the de¬ 
portation and the continued exclusion of 
Mr. Horniman have repeatedly been 
stated in this House, and I can see no 
reason for further publication of them. 


Thursday, SOth March^ 192^. 

WRIHEN ANSWERS. 

Cotton Opekatives Strike, Bombay. 

Mr. LANSBURY asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India whether he 
has any further information to give to the 
House as to the lock-out of cotton opera¬ 
tives in Bombay; whether the men are 
now back at work; what steps have been 
taken to relieve the distress caused by 
the dispute; and can he inform the 
House whether the wages due to the 
bperatives for work done last January 
have been paid? 

Mr. RICHARDS: My hon. Friend has 
no doubt seen a report in this morning’s 
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** Times ” that January wages are being 
paid, that relief measures are proceed¬ 
ing, and that the strike appears to be 
ending. My Noble Friend has not yet 
received confirmation of this report, but 
has no reason to suppose that it is not 
correct. 

Finance Bill. 

Mr. LANSBURY asked the Under- 
Secrcetary of State for India whether, in 
the event of the Viceroy of India certify¬ 
ing the proposed taxes which were re¬ 
jected by the legislative assembly, this 
House will have an opportunity of discuss¬ 
ing the questions involved before the 
certification becomes operative? 

Mr. RICHARDS: Section 67 B of the 
Government of India Act enables the 
Governor-General to bring an Act passed 
under the provisions of that Section into 
immediate operation, subject to disallow¬ 
ance by His Majesty in (Council, when in 
bis opinion a state of urgency exists 
which justifies such action. This pro¬ 
cedure was followed in the case of the 
Finance Act last year. The Governor- 
General will, in due course, announce the 
procedure which he may decide to adopt 
this year. 

Trade Unions. 

Mr. LANSBURY asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India whether he 
is aware that 12 months ago the Govern¬ 
ment of India accepted the principle of 
freedom of association for workmen ; and 
whether, in view of this fact, the Home 
Government will advise the Viceroy to 
take immediate steps for bringing about 
the legal recognition of trade unions ? 

Mr. RICHARDS ; I would refer my hon. 
Friend to the reply to his question 
referring to this subject on 17th March. 
My Noble Friend hopes to receive shortly 
the proposals of the Government of India. 


Monday, 24th March, 1924, 

ORAL ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 

Bombay Mills (Waqbs’ Dispvtb). 

1 . Mr. THOMAS WILLIAMS asked the 
Under-Secretary of State for Indik 
whether steps have been taken to alb^ \ 
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the law in India which enables employers 
to withhold six weeks’ wages from em¬ 
ployes; and can he state how many deaths 
have been registered through starvation 
during the recent lock-out in Bombay ? 

UNDER-SECRETARY of STATE for 
INDIA (Mr. Richards) : The payment of 
wages in India is not regulated by law. 
In the Bombay mills it is customary to 
pay wages in the middle of the month 
following that in which they are earned, 
but, owing to the present disturbances, 
there was some delay in the payment of 
January wages. The amounts due have 
now, I understand, been disbursed. The 
Bombay Government, who have organised 
relief mea45ures, report that they have 
not heard of any deaths from starvation 
among the mill hands or their dependants. 

Mr. WILLIAMS: Is the hon. Gentle¬ 
man not aware that the wages were 
actually held back, because the men 
refused to work at the 1914 wages, and 
will he not say that the Government have 
a grave responsibility while these things 
are actually taking place? 

Captain Viscount CURZON: Is it not a 

fact that the President of thc3 inillowners 
at Bombay is by name Saklatvala? 

Mr. KIRKWOOD : What has that got to 
do with the question ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: In reply to the first 
supplementary question, it is not the fact 
that the employes were asked to work at 
the 1914 wages. I should say, however 
that it is very regrettable that the wages 
should have been held back in the way 
they were. 

2. Mr. WILLIAMS asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India if he is aware 
that Bombay workers have been locked 
out because they refuse to accept wages 
on the 1914 basis; and that employers 
have withheld six weeks’ wages with the 
result that deaths have been registered 
through starvation; and will he assure 
the House that his Department has taken 
all available steps to bring the respon¬ 
sible employers to justice and to prevent 
any recurrence of these actions? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The cause of the 
dispute was the decision of the millowners 
that the results of 1923 did not justify the 
payment of a bonus. This question was 
referred by the Government of Bombay 
to a Committee composed of the Chief 


Justice of Bombay and two independent 
gentlemen which reported unanimously 
in favour of the millowners. No proposal 
was made to reduce wages which, as ex¬ 
plained in a reply given to the hon. Mem¬ 
ber for Bow and Bromley (Mr. Lansbury). 
on the 17 th March, are substantially 
higher than those paid in 1914. As 
regards the second part of the question. 
I would refer my hon. Friend to the reply 
given to-day to his previous question. 

Mr. WARDLAW-MILNE: Is it not the 

case that these questions give a totally 
wrong impression of the state of affairs 
in Bombay ? 

Colonel Sir CHARLES YATE : Is it the 

case that any deaths have occurred 
through starvation ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I replied to that in 
the first answer—no. 

Mr. PURCELL: Will the Under-Secre¬ 
tary consider the advisability of the 
appointment of a representative com¬ 
mittee to go into the whole question of 
industrial relationships in India, and 
with a view of considering the relation¬ 
ships at the present time ? 

Finance Bill. 

3. Lieut.-Colonel HOWARD - BURY 

asked the Under-Secretary of State for 
India whether, in view of the complete 
rejection of the whole of the Finance Bill 
by the Indian Legislative Assembly, the 
Governor-General in Council will now 
take steps for the complete restoration of 
the rejected grants? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The Governor- 
General in Council has restored the 
demands under the heads Customs, Taxes 
on Income, Opium and Salt, but has 
accepted other reductions made by the 
Legislative Assembly, namely, Ils.25 lakhs 
under Railways and Rs.lOO under 
Forests. 

10. Mr. WARDLAW-MILNE asked the 
Under-Secretary of State for India 
whether he can make any statement as t«> 
the position of affairs arising out of the 
recent defeat of the Government of India 
in the Legislative Assembly over the 
Finance Bill, and of the intention of the 
Viceroy to certify the legislation required 
to carry on the Administration ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The Legislative 

Assembly having refused on the 17tb 
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instant by a majority vote to take the 
Finance Bill into consideration, motion 
for leave to introduce the Bill as recom¬ 
mended by the Governor General, in 
accordance with the provisions of Sec¬ 
tion 67 b of the Government of India Act, 
was made in the Assembly on the 18th 
instant. The rate for the Salt Tax pro 
posed in the recommended Bill was 
Rs.lid. per maund, the rate in force 
before the enhancement last year. The 
Assembly refused leave to introduce the 
Bill, which is now to be considered by 
the Council of State, where, I under¬ 
stand, the discussion is fixed for to-day. 

Akalis (Punjab). 

4. Lieut.. Colonel HOWARD - BURY 

asked the Under-Secretary of State for 
India whether he is aware that the Gurd- 
wara Committee are proposing to send 
two more jathas of 500 Akalis each to 
Nabha ; and, in view of the political and 
provocative nature of these processions, 
can he see his way to prevent the starting 
of these processions which are bound to 
cause further disturbances ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I have been informed 
officially that another jatha of 1,000 is 
being sent, and that the question of pos¬ 
sible measures to prevent further jathas 
has been under the consideration of the 
Governments in India. I think it is im¬ 
portant also to lay stress on the fact that 
the arrival of the second large jatha at 
Nabha did not cause a disturbance. It 
was disposed of peaceably, 

Lieut.-Colonel HOWARD-BURY : Is the 

hon. Gentleman aware that each of these 
jathas followfi a different route, and that 
the object of the jathas is to inflame 
the countryside along these routes ? 

Mr. WARDLAW-MILNE: Is it not a 

fact that when the hon. Gentleman 
describes these jathas as having been die- 
posed of peaceably, he really means they 
have been peaceably passed into police 
cells ? 

Impbuial Baj«k of India, 

6. Sir FREDRIC WISE asked the 
XTnder-Secretary of State for India the 
number of branch offices opened by the 
Imperial Bank* of India since the agree¬ 
ment with the Government of India came 
into force; and who determines the loca¬ 
tion of the branches ? . 


Mr. RICHARDS: Sixty-five, according 
to information that has reached me 
recently. The agreement with the Im¬ 
perial Bank provides that of the one 
hundred branches to be opened within 
five years from the date of the agreement, 
the Government of India should be en¬ 
titled to determine the location of one in 
every four, taking the same so far as 
feasible in the order of their opening. 

Sir F. WISE: Who determines the 
balance ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The Bank itself. 

Constitution. 

6. Sir HENRY CRAIK asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India whether he 
can make any further statement with 
respect to the adherence of the Govern¬ 
ment to the provisions of the India Act of 
1919, postponing for 10 years any altera¬ 
tion of the constitution thereby estab¬ 
lished ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: As I have already 
informed the House, His Majiisty’s Gov¬ 
ernment adhere to the provisions of the 
Act of 1919, but 1 am doubtful whether 
those provisions will sustain the interpre¬ 
tation which the right hon. Gentleman 
seems to place upon them. 

Sir H. CRAIK: Is the hon. Gentleman 
aware that the Joint Committee of Lords 
and Commons- 

Mr. KIRKWOOD; Speak up; we 
cannot hear a word you are saying. 

Sir H. CRAIK: On a point of Order. 
I must ask you, Mr. S])eaker, whether I 
am not- entitled to some sort of courtesy? 

Mr. SPEAKER ; The hon. Member must 
not interru[)t diecourteously. 

Mr. KIRKWOOD: I have as good a 
right to ask them to speak up, as they 
have to ask us. 

Mr. SPEAKER ; The hon. Member must 
not interrupt in a discourteous manner. 

Sir H. CRAIK: May I ask whether tbe 
hon. Gentleman is aware that the Joint 
Committee, upon whose Report this House 
accepted the Bill of 3919, said with 
reference to this very Clause 41, that - 

“ In their opinion the Statutory Com¬ 
mittee- 

Mr. NEIL MACLEAN: On a point of 
Order. Is it in order to read anyt^^ing 
during Questions? . 
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Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. Gentle¬ 
man is reading a quotation from a Report 
of a Committee of this House. 

Sir H. CRAIK {reading) - 

** la their opinion the Statutory Com¬ 
mittee should not be appointed until the 
expiration of 10 years, and that no change 
of substance in the constitution, whether 
in the franchise or in the list of reserved 
subjects, or otherwise, should be made in 
the interval ”— 

and whether the hon. Gentleman has had 
that in view in making his answer ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: That is so, but 1 
would like to remind the right hon. 
Gentleman that one Parliament cannot 
bind its successors, and, if any funda¬ 
mental change is made, of course, it 
would be made by Parliament. 

Sir WILLIAM JOYNSON-HICKS : Do 

I understand by one Parliament cannot 
bind its successors that the Government 
has under consideration an alteration of 
what the last Parliament has done ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: No. 

Sir W. JOYNSON-HICKS: Then why 
say it ? 

Mr. WARDLAW-MILNE: Will the hon. 
Gentleman say clearly what he me^ns by 
a reconsideration ? Has the opinion of 
the Government altered in any way from 
the answer he gave in this House on the 
10th March? 

Ambush of Picket (Chagmalai). 

7. Sir WILLIAM DAVISON asked the 
Under-Secretary of Stati* for India 
whether he can give the House any in¬ 
formation as to the ambushing of a 
picket from the 3/9th Jats near Chag¬ 
malai, resulting in the death of one 
British officer and two Indian soldiers 
and in the wounding of six Indian 
soldiers; and whether he is satisfied that 
the troops in this district are adequate to 
meet the demands upon them and to 
prevent isolated and unsupported detach- 
from being cut off i 

Mr. RICHARDS: No further details 
than those contained in the Press are 
available. Attempts of this nature are 
frequently being made by the unruly 
elements amongst the tribesmen of 
Waeiristan. The fact that they are so 
rareljf successful affords ample evidence 
of me adequacy of our troops, in this 
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district, and of their efficiency in dealing 
with the situation. 

Sir W. DAVISON: Is the hon. Gentle¬ 
man aware of the great anxiety that is 
felt by the relatives of officers and men 
who are serving, and can he assure the 
House that the troops are adequate, and 
that isolated detachments will not be 
exposed to undue risks ? 

Royal Army Temperance Association. 

8. Sir W. JOYNSON-HICKS asked the 
Under-Secretary of State for India 
whether the Royal Army Temperance 
Association has been closed down in 
India; if so, what has become of its assets 
or, if this has not yet happened, is there 
such a project under consideration? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I am informed that 
the Governing Council of the Royal Army 
Temperance Association in India have 
decided to terminate at the end of the 
present financial year the existence of 
the association, the usefulness of w^hich 
has been much restricted by recent 
changes, and to hand over the balance of 
its funds to the Commandcr-in-Chief for 
the benefit of Soldiers’ Furlough Homes 
in India, 

Sir W. JOYNSON-HICKS: Having 
regard to the important change 
announced, could the hon. Gentleman lay 
any Papers, and can he say what 
intention the Government have to pro¬ 
vide for the question of temperance in 
the Army in India? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I understand that 
this action has been taken as a result of 
the Report of Lord Esher’s Committee, and 
that provisions have been made in that 
respect in other ways by the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 

Opium Traffic. 

9. Mr. HANNON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India the amount 
of opium shipped from India to Hong 
Kong and the Straits Settlements, 
respectively, in 1923; and what steps are 
being taken to prevent the smuggling of 
opium into China ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The only opium 
shipped from India to these two 
Colonies is that indented for by their 
respective Governments, which for 1923 
amounted for Hong Kong to 240 and for 
the Straits Settlements to 2,100 chests of 
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140 lbs. each. Moreover, all of it was 
covered by certificates from the Govern¬ 
ments of the importing countries, in the 
form prescribed by the League of Nations 
to the effect that the opium was required 
for legitimate purposes and its importa¬ 
tion approved. Opium so consigned to 
the Governments of these Colonies cannot 
be smuggled into China before it has 
reached the Colonies. 

Mr. HANNON: What are the legiti¬ 
mate purposes embodied in the answer 
of the hon. Gentleman ? 

Political Prisoners. 

11 Lieut.-Colonel HOWARD - BURY 

asked the Under-Secretary of State for 
India whether his attention has been 
drawn to a resolution passed by the 
Legislative Assembly against the advice 
of the Government, recommending the 
wholesale release of all political prisoners 
in India; and whether he can state what 
is the policy of His Majesty^s Govern¬ 
ment in regard to these cases 

Mr. RICHARDS: I understand the 
hon. and gallant Member to refer to the 
resolution reported in the Press as hav¬ 
ing been carried on Thursday last for the 
repeal of Bengal Regulation III of 1818, 
and other special laws. My Noble 
Friend has received no representation 
from the Government of India on the 
subject of the resolution, and has no 
reason to doubt that they will suitably 
deal with it in the exercise of their 
discretion. 

Mr. WARDLAW-MILNE: What do 
the Government mean by that? Can we 
not have some idea of what is the 
Government policy? 


WRiHEN ANSWERS. 


Navy Cloth Supplies : Dyes, 

Mr. W. THORNE asked the Parliament¬ 
ary Secretary to the Admiralty if he is 
aware that the cloth supplied to the Navy 
used for the clothes of the officers and men 
is very inferior to that used in pre-War 
days; that the dye used to-day is not pure 
indigo; and that^ in consequence of the 
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inferior dye used, it has a damaging effect 
on India by the fact of the indigo-plant 
growers putting their plants out of cul¬ 
tivation, which is causing unemployment 
and unrest in India; and if he is pre¬ 
pared to receive a deputation from the 
dyers about the matter ? 

Mr. AMMON: Officers obtain their 
uniforms from private sources. The 
standard of quality of cloth, serge, etc., 
purchased for the men is not inferior to 
that obtaining in pre-War days and the 
examination of deliveries is as strict. 
Ever since 1909, with few exceptions 
during the War period, the use of natural 
or synthetic dye has been optional, and 
I am not aware that the admission of 
synthetic dye has caused unrest in India. 
The Admiralty are quite prepared to con 
sider any representations that the dyers 
wish to put forward. 


POLICE UNIFORMS: DYES. 

Mr. W. THORNE asked the Home Secre¬ 
tary if he is aware that the cloth supplied 
to the police used for the clothes of officers 
and men is very inferior to that used in 
pre-War days; that the dye used to-day is 
not pure indigo, and in consequence of 
inferior dye used ft has a damaging effect 
on India by the fact of the indigo plant 
growers putting their plants out of culti¬ 
vation, which is causing unemployment 
and unrest in India; and if he is prepared 
to receive a deputation from the dyers 
about the matter ? 

Mr. HENDERSON: So far as regards 
the cloth supplied for the Metropolitan 
Police, the answer to the first part of the 
question is in the negative. As regards 
the dye, the contracts provide for the use 
of indigo, though not necessarily natural 
indigo, and I am not aware that there has 
been any material change in quality jn 
the last 10 or 15 years. I am not in pos¬ 
session of precise particulars of the con¬ 
tracts of the county and borough police 
authorities, but I believe that the 
materials used are now little, if any, in¬ 
ferior in quality to those used before the 
War. In these circumstances, I doubt 
whether it would serve any useful purpose 
for me to receive a deputation, but I shall 
be happy to donsider any further infor¬ 
mation my hon. Friend may wish to bring 
to my notice. 
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i'uesday, 25th March^ 1924, 

ORAL ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 

Home-trade Vessels (Asiatics). 

5, Lieut. - Commander KENWORTHY 

asked the President of the Board of 
Trade whether he can inform the House 
of the number of Asiatics at present em¬ 
ployed on British home-trade vessels; and 
how many of these are Biitish subjects'? 

Mr. WEBB: The answer is rather long, 
and the hon. and gallant M<'mber will, 
perhaps, not object to my having it circu¬ 
lated in the Offic ial Report. 

Lieut. - Commander KENWORTHY; 

Not in the least. Is the right hon. Gentle¬ 
man taking any steps to prevent the em¬ 
ployment in these British ships of non- 
British subjects, who arc Asiatics? 

Mr. WEBB: 1 ought to have notice of 
that (luestion. 

Folioirftuf /.s fh( aN^w(r d: 

The latest available figures of the 
numbers of Asiatic seamen employed in 
British home-trade ships are those 
(vbtHJm*d in the last census of seamen, and 
relate to the lOtli June, 1021. On that 
date, ont of a total nural)er of 18,495 
seamen employed on ordinary agreements 
in the hOiUe and coasting trades, 200 were 
Asiatics, and of these, 211 were stated to 
belong to India or Aden and were, prob¬ 
ably, British subjects. In addition, 1,017 
Lascars, engaged on agrc'cmcmts opened, 
and to be closed, in Asia, were serving in 
vessels which, on the lu nsus da>, were 
employed in the home or coasting trade. 

WRITTEN ANSWERS. 

BRITISH ARMY. 

Cloth Supplies : Dyes. 

Mr. W. THORNE asked the Secretary 
of State for War if he is aware that the 
cloth supplied to the Army used for the 
officers and men is very inferior to that 
used in pre-War days; that the dye used 
to-dajr is not pure indigo and, in conse¬ 
quence of inferior dye used, has a damag¬ 
ing effect on^ India by the fact of the 
indigo plant Jjrowers putting their plants 


out of cultivation, which is causing unem¬ 
ployment and unrest in India; and if he 
is prepared to receive a deputation from 
the dyers about the matter ? 

Mr. WALSH : The reply to the first 
two parts of the question is in the nega¬ 
tive. Officers make their own purchases 
from military outfitters, but as regards 
the other ranks the blue cloth purchased 
since the War has been fully up to the 
pre-War standard in all respects, includ¬ 
ing dyeing. The indigo dye used contains 
96 per cent, to 98 per cent, pure indigo, 
and the pre-War specification has not 
been varied. 

I^OST OlFICE I^NIFORMS : DyES. 

Mr. W. THORNE asked the Post¬ 
master-General if he is aware that the 
cloth supplied to the Post Office, used for 
the officers and men, is very inferior to 
that used in pre-War days, and that the 
dyo used to-day is not pure indigo and, 
in consequence of inferior dye used, has 
a damaging effect on India by the fact 
of the indigo plant growers putting their 
plants out of cultivation which is causing 
unemployment and unrest in India : and 
if he is prepared to receive a deputation 
from the dyers about the matter ’ 

Mr. HARTSHORN: Certain changes in 
Post Offie(' uniform were made as a result 
of the r(‘commendations of the Geddes 
Committee ; but I am assured that the 
material now used is of good quality, and 
compares favourably with the material 
used for civilian clothing. It has not 
been the practice for many years past to 
require the use of natural indigo in the 
dye of Post Office unifoiins ; and I am in¬ 
formed that by doing so additional ex¬ 
penditure would be incurred with no 
corresponding advantage. In the circum¬ 
stances I do not think a deputation would 
serve any useful purpose. 


Thursday^ 27th March, 1024. 


ORAL ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 

AIRSHIP SERVICE, INIIIA. 

54. Lieut.-Commander KENWORTHY 

asked the Under-Secret ary of State for 
Air whether, in view of the inevitable 
delay in the commencement of an airship 
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service to India, he will state what steps 
are being taken to accelerate the mail 
service only to and from India over the 
whole or part of the air route by aero¬ 
planes ; and whether this is to be taken 
in hand by the Royal Air Force or by 
commercial companies ? 

The UNDER-SECRETARY of STATE 
for AIR (Mr. Leach): As 1 informed the 
hon. and gallant Member on the 20th 
March, research is being carried on with 
a view to developing types of aircraft and 
engines suitable for air mail work. The 
establishment of a heavier-than-air service 
to India, although desirable, would be a 
costly undertaking which at the present 
moment could not be justified, especially 
in view of possible airship developments. 
At present the second part of the ques¬ 
tion does not arise. 

Lieut. - Commander KENWORTHY: 

Does rot the hon. Member know that 
there are many types of aircraft which 
habitually carry mails?—craft belonging 
to the Royal Air Force. Why should not 
they be put on this route? 

Mr. LEACH : The whole matter is being | 
investigated. 

Brigadier-General SPEARS: Will the 
Under-Secretary take an early oppor¬ 
tunity of making a statement concerning 
the offer made by the Daimler Company 
to co-operate in carrying the mails ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. and gallant 
Member had better put that question on 
the Paper. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 

That they have passed a Bill, intituled, 
An Act to amend the Bombay, Baroda, 
and Central India Railway Art, 1906; 
and for other purposes.'' [Bombay, 
Baroda, and Central India Railway Bill 
[Lonh,^ 


BOMBAY, BARODA, AND CENTRAL 
INDIA RAILWAY BILL [Lord$l 

Bead the First time; and referred to 
file E^ajhin^re of Petitions fot Private 
Bills. 
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ORAL ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 

University Colleges (Entrance). 

1. Colonel Sir CHARLES YATE asked 
the Under-Secretary of State for India 
what steps are being taken to raise the 
standard required for entrance to 
university colleges in India so as to 
restrict the number of university students 
to those whose abilities and equipment 
fitted them to profit by the courses of 
study laid down, to put a stop to the 
present system of cheap degrees and easy 
standards, and to put Indian university 
standards on the same level as British 
university standards? 

The UNDER-SECRETARY of STATE 
for INDIA (Mr. Richards) : As I informed 
the hon. and gallant Member in reply 
to a similar question on 10th March, full 
information is contained in a Report 
which IS shortly to be presented to 
Parliament. 

Sir C. YATE: Is it not the case that 
students have to come to an English 
university, in order to get a proper degree, 
and why should they not be able to get 
a proper degree in India ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I would ask the hon. 
and gallant Member to await the Report. 

Bengal and United Provinces (Bupgbt 
Giunis, Bk.jection). 

2 . Lieut. - Colonel HOWARD - BURY 

asked the Under-Secretary of State for 
India whether his attention has been 
drawn to the rejection of the Vote for 
Ministers' salaries, which is one of the 
transferred services, by the Bengal 
Council; whether he intends to allow this 
service to be reetored to the reserved side 
and thus enable the Governor to restore 
the grant; and whether his attention has 
been drawn to the action of the legis¬ 
lature in the United Provinces, who have 
prevented all development and improve*^ 
ment schemes for the benefit of the peopie 
in the provinces from being carried oat t 

Mr. RICHARDS: As regards 
I am aware that the Vote for Minimri^' 
salariee haa been rejected, but t 
that the bon. and gallant MemherA 
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agree, on reflection, that the solution he I 
suggests is not feasible under the consti- I 
tution. It is understood that, if necessity 
arises, the Governor will administer the 
transferred subjects and be res,ponsible 
for them. I have no confirmation of any 
such situation as is suggested in the third 
part of the question as having occurred 
in the United Provinces. 

Mr. ORMSBY-GORE; In view of the 
rejection by the Bengal Council of the 
grant for the British Empire Exhibition, 
will the Governor have power to 
restore itl 

Mr. RICHARDS: I must ask for notice 
of that question. 

Earl WINTERTON: Am I to under¬ 
stand that the Governor, in taking over 
these transferred services, will have 
money available in order to carry them 
on ? I understand there is no money. 

Lieut.-Colonel HOWARD-BURY: Is 

the Governor going to take over these 
transferred services 1 

Mr. RICHARDS: I understand so. 

Earl WINTERTON: Do I understand 
the Under-iSecretary to assent to my pro¬ 
position that the Governor has no money 
for carrying on these transferred 
services 1 

Mr. RICHARDS: 1 must ask for notice 
of that question. 

4. Lieut. . Colonel HOWARD - BURY 

asked the Under-Secretary of State for 
India w^hether he is aware that, as the 
result of the Swarajist campaign in i 
Bengal, the whole of the province ha-s, I 
by the vote of the Council, been deprived j 
of police, law courts, and gaols; and ! 
whether he is aware of the manifesto of 
Roy, issued from Berlin and addressed 
to the congress, advocating the destruc¬ 
tion of the councils from within; and 
what steps the Government propose to 
ta^ke to defeat this policy ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I am aware that 
Budget grants under a number of heads, 
including jails and administration of 
justice, have been rejected by narrow 
majorities by the Bengal Council, and 
that the grant for police has been 
reduced, but I have no reason to suppose 
thM the effect has been, or will be, that 
i(i|}p6sed by the hon. and gallant Member. 
Ah regards the second part of the ques¬ 


tion, the manifesto referred to is dated 
December, 1922, and was published at 
that time. It was not noticed by the 
congress that mot in that month. My 
Noble Friend understands that the 
Government of India are taking all steps 
that they consider necessary to deal with 
Roy^s independent propaganda. 

Earl WINTERTON: Can the hon. 
Genthmian say whether the Governor of 
Bengal, who seems to be primarily con¬ 
cerned, has restored these Votes that the 
Couneil has refusK^d to vote ? If so, how 
does he propose to carry on the services 
mentioned in the question. 

Mr. RICHARDS: I must ask the Noble 
Lord to give me notice of that question. 

Earl WINTERTON: I will put it down 
for next Monday. Will the hon. Gentle¬ 
man endeavour to get the information by 
then, as it is of great importance 1 

Mr. RICHARDS: Yes. 

Ex-Maharajah of Nabha. 

3. Mr. MACKENZIE LIVINGSTONE 

asked the Under-Secretary of State for 
India whether he has decided to allow 
the King of Nabha, who recently abdi¬ 
cated as the result of pressure put upon 
him by the Government of India, to state* 
his case in this country ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: If the hon. Member’s 
question refers to the ex-Maharajah of 
Nabha, the answer is in the negative. 

East Indivn and Great Indi.an Peninsula 
Railwws. 

5. Sir C. YATE asked the Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State for India whether it is 
proposed to proceed with the placing of 
the East Indian and Great Indian 
Peninsula Railways under State manage¬ 
ment in view of the position in the 
Legislative Assembly, and the danger t '. 
the safety of passengers and the main¬ 
tenance of the service that will arise 
should the present management be 
wreakoned under their controU 

Mr. RICHARDS: My Noble Friend 
does not consider that there is any reason 
to modify the decision to place the East 
Indian and Great Indian Peninsula Rail¬ 
ways under State management. 

Sir C. YATE: Is the hon. Gentleman 
not aware that the manager of the 
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Egyptian railways has resigned because 
the Minister there had taken all the power 
out of his hands, and is the same thing 
to occur in India? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. and gallant 
Member had better put that question on 
the Paper. 

Indian Army (British Officers). 

6. Sir PHILIP SASSOON asked the 
Under-iSecretary of State for India 
whether he is aware •that great and 
increasing anxiety exists among British 
officers of the Indian Army regarding the 
future of their service and their future 
prospects therein ; and whether he can 
give them any assurance that no changes 
will be made in the establishment or 
administration of the Indian Army 
adversely affecting their careers therein, 
or that if such changes are made adequate 
compensation wdll be given them for any 
reS'Ulting loss of employment or oppor 
tunity for advancement or pension ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I do not think that 
present conditions give occasion for any 
such anxiety ae the hon. Member refers 
to, and I cannot give assurances with 
regard to a contingency which in any case 
is remote. Officers affected by the recent 
‘ reductions in the Indian Army received 
liberal treatment, and if similar measures 
are found necessary in the fuhure 1 
imagine that they will be carried out by 
the Government in a similar spirit. 

Mr. WARDLAW-MILNE: Do I under¬ 
stand the hon. (jcntleman to eay that 
there is practically no case for anxiety for 
British officers ? That is an extraordinary 
statement. 


TANGANYIKA (TRADE 
ORDINANCES). 

10. Sir ROBERT HAMILTON asked 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
in what language British-Indian traders 
in Tanganyika territory will be required 
to keep their books under the amended 
Trade Ordinances? 

Mr. THOMAS: Traders of all nation^ 
alitiee may keep their ordinary accounts 
in ai^y language they please, but for,the 
purposes pf the Trades Licensing 


Ordinance they are required to submit 
evidence in a form * intelligible to the 
licensing authority sufficient to show the 
amount of their profits. The accounts 
necessary for this purpose will have to be, 
ae from the 1st of April, 1926 (but not 
before), rendered in English, French or 
Swahili, but this requirement will not 
apply to the smaller traders whose profits 
do not exceed £160. 

Sir R. HAMILTON: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman satisfied that a differentiation 
of that sort, to the prejudice of British- 
Indian subjects, is in accordance with 
the mandate under which we administer 
the territory ? 

Keny\: Immigration Regulations. 

67. Earl WINTERTON asked the Secre¬ 
tary of State for the Colonies what is 
the present position wutb regard to the 
contemplated new^ Immigration Regula¬ 
tions in Kenya ; and if there is a Rill on 
the matter actually before the legislative 
Assembly of that Colony ? 

Mr. THOMAS: I answered fully on the 
18th of February a question put to me 
on this subject by my hon. Friend the 
Member for East Woolwich (Mr. SneU). 
I can only add that the draft of the new 
Hill will be nderred to me before it is 
introduced into the new' Legislative 
Council now in process of election, and 
that I hope to receive the draft about 
the middle of April. 


IMPERIAL INSTITUTE (EXHIBITION 
(;ALLERIES). 

04. Mr. ORMSBY-GORE asked the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether he can yet announce the decision 
of the Government in regard to the future 
of the Imperial Institute or when the 
necessary legislation will be introduced ? 

Mr, THOMAS: His Majeety’s Govern* 
ment have decided that in the scheme for 
the re-organisation of the Imperial Insti¬ 
tute, the exhibition galleries of the InstL 
tute shall be kept open. This decision baa 
been made in view of representations and 
promises of financial support from certain 
Dominions, and of a very generous offer 
from Viscount Cowdray to contribute 
£5,000 a year towards the 6ost of the gal* 
leries. A Bill to give effect to this deoisioR 
and to the other recommendftions o| tbn 
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Imperial Economic Conference regarding 
the Imperial Institute will be submitted 
to Parliament in due course. 

Sir C. YATE : Does that answer include 
the Indian galleries in the Institute 

Mr. THOMAS; Negotiations are now 
taking place, and I will explain the 
situation as regards the Indian galleries 
when the Bill is introduced. 

Lieut.-Colonel JAMES: Are steps being 
taken to find other accommodation for the 
exhibits of the Imperial War Museum? 

Mr. THOMAS;! will explain the details 
when the Bill is introduced 

Mr. WARDLAW-MILNE: In the mean¬ 
time, are we to understand nothing is 
being done regarding the Indian 
galleries ? 


SIIAUKAT ALl: ( KVLON. 

71. Sir C. YATE asked the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies if his attention has 
been called to the statements made by 
Shaukat Ali during his recent visit to 
Ceylon, in which he described English 
statesmen as damned liars and hypocrites, 
and afTirmed that a lakh of Englishmen 
does not I’equire much killing* whether 
he can now state why Shaukat Ali w^aa 
allowed to land on the island w^hen it 
w^as well known that his only object was 
to arouse disaffection against the Govern¬ 
ment ; and what steps have been taken in 
the matter ? 

Mr. THOMAS: I have seen newspaper 
reports of certain speeches of this descrip¬ 
tion. As I stated in my reply to ihe 
hon. Member’s question of the 25th Febru¬ 
ary, I have asked the Governor of Ceylon 
for a Report in the matter. 

Sir C. YATE; Will the right hon. 
Gentleman demand the arrest or surren¬ 
der of this man Shaukat Ali for trial in 
Ceylon ? 

Mr. THOMAS; I will demand nothing 
till I see the Report. 

Lieut • Commander KENWORTHY: 

Were not these statements made before 
the present Government came into office ? 

Mr. THOMAS: I oould not attempt to 
differentiate between statements made 
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before or after the Government came into 
office. 

Sir H. BRITTAIN; May I ask where 
this unpleasant gentleman is at the 
moment ? 
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PRIVATE BUSINESS. 

Mr. Speaker laid upon the Table Report 
from one of the Examiners of Petitions 
for Private Bills, That, in the case of the 
following Bill, originating in the Lords, 
and referred on the First Reading there¬ 
of, the Standing Orders not previously 
inquired into, which are applicable 
thereto, have been complied with, namely : 

Bombay^ Baroda, and Central India 
Railway Bill [Lords~\. 

Ordcicd, That the Bill be read a 
Second time 


NOTICES OF MOTION. 

India. 

On this day fortnight, to call attention 
to the state of India, and to move a Reso¬ 
lution.— {Captain Vismunt Curzon.'] 


^ TREATY OF PEACE (TURKEY) 
BILL 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed. 

That the Bill be now read a Second 
time.’' 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir EDWARD GRIGG: 

I beg to move to leave out from the word 

That ” to the end of the Question, and 
to add instead thereof the words 

this House declines to proceed with the 
Second Reading of tliis Bill until it has 
received a definite statement from His 
Majesty’s Government as to ' whether the 
Dominions and India have been fully 
informed of the liabilities in which the 
Empire must be involved by the guarantee 
of the demilitarised zones on both sides of 
the Straits contained in Article 18 of the 
Straits Convention annexed to the Treaty, 
and as to whether the Dominions and India 
are prepared to ratify the Treaty with the 
Straits Convention.'* 


^ References to India during this debate, 
for which see Index. 


1 April 1924 
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WRIHEN ANSWERS. 

LIEUTENANT CLENDINING; 
ROYAL IRISH RIFLES. 

Lord H. CAVENDISH - BENTINCK 

asked the Under-Secrctury of State for 
India whether he is aware that, in spite 
of the fact that the General Officer com¬ 
manding the Allahabad Brigade and the 
Assistant Director of Medical Services, 
India, on the 30th of October, 1917, 
assured the chaplain of Allahabad that 
Lieuttiuint Clendiiiing, 3id Battalion 
Royal Irish Rifles, was being sent to 
England because the climate of India 
was unsuitable to his health and that he 
was not being sent as a mental case, 
Lieutenant Clendining was, on the 
1st of November, 1917, at Bombay placed 
in a wired-in bungalow under an armed 
guard; that ho was then removed on 
4th November to the docks under a guard, 
with several certified dangerous lunatics, 
and handed over to Major Dunn, the 
officer commanding the Takada ” 
hospital ship, as an alleged dangerous 
lunatic; and whether the whole case of 
Lieutenant Clendining is under the con¬ 
sideration of the Government of India? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I would refer to the 
answers given in this House by the Secre¬ 
tary of State for War on the 21st Febru¬ 
ary and 4th March. A telegram has been 
sent to India asking for an early reply 
in the case of Lieutenant Clendining. 


ARMY AND AIR FORCE (ANNUAL) 
BILL 

Considered in Committee. 

New Clause.— {Amendment of Army 
Arty Section 180 (2).) 

Sub-section (2), paragraph (d), of 
Section one hundred and eighty, of the 
Armjr and Air Force Act (which relates to 
modification of Act with respect to His 
|iifajesty^s Indian Forces) shall be amended 
a» follows: 

After the words inquired into in para¬ 
graph {d) there shall be inserted the 
words in the first instance by on 
independent tribunal of three offers, 
either serviiig or retired, who shall 
report as to questions of lew and 
faetJ *—Sir Charles Yate,] 

Brought up, and read the First time. 
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Sir C. YATE: I beg to move, ''That 
the Clause be read a Second time.” 

I have two Clauses on the Paper, one 
referring to the Army in England and 
the other to Army in India. With 
regard to the question of an officer who 
may feel himself aggrieved, according to 
Section 42 of the Act he may complain 
to the Army Council in order to obtain 
justice. The House will realise that 
neither the i^rmy Council in England nor 
the Viceroy in India have time properly 
to inquire into any such complaint. 
We all know that in cases of officers 
who have not received justice they have 
been ruined for life. I ask leave to add 
a few* words so as to provide an indepen¬ 
dent Court of three officers, either serv¬ 
ing or retired, whom the Army Council 
can call in and ask to inquire into the 
case and report as to questions of law 
and fact. The Army Council are very 
busy men, and the officer in charge of 
discipline has really no time to go 
into these cases, and he can always 

get as many other officers as he likes. 
All we want is an independent tri¬ 
bunal to hear officers^ grievances, 

and ii a man can only state his 

grievance he is satisfied. Under the 

present system it is a paper question, 
and an officer docs not get a chance to 
state his grievance. The Secretary for 
War has stated that all these questions 
will be inquired into by a Committee, 
and if he says this matter will bc put 
before the Committee and inquired into 
I will say no more. I trust he will do 
that in order that the whole question may 
be examined. It has been talked of for 
years. 

Mr. WALSH : I take it the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman really desires 
pennission to withdraw his two Clauses 
if I give him the promise he asks. I 
think I can promise quite explicitly that 
the matter shall have full investigation 
by the authority that is to be set up, 
although I cannot guarantee what con¬ 
clusion may be arrived at. 

Sir C. YATE : I would ask leave to 
withdraw the Clause. 

HON. MEMBERS: No. 

Mr. D. GRAHAM: Does this meau 
that different treatment is to be given 
to an officer to that given to a mir 
vate soldier? I anticipated that the 
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Government would be willing to Accept 
an Amendment coming from the other 
aide of the Committee. It is rather a sad 
state of matters to find the adamant 
attitude adopted towards every reason¬ 
able Amendment put forward from this 
side in favour of the ordinary private 
soldier compared with that adopted when 
some special plea is made in favour of 
men who are very well protected both in 
military and civil life. 

Sir C. YATE : May I say that the hon. 
Member is utterly wrong. If he will read 
the reports of the proceedings last year 
or the year before he will see how the 
matter is stated. The soldier is protected 
thoroughly in every possible way, but the 
officer has no protection, and it is in order 
to give him similar protection to that 
accorded to the soldier that I have put 
down the Amendment. 

Mr. MACLEAN: Will the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman be prepared to support 
a similar Amendment providing that a 
private eoldier should go before an inde¬ 
pendent tribunal composed of three 
privates instead of three officers ? 

Mr. GRAHAM: I am quite willing to 
wait for an answer to that. 

Mr. MACLEAN: Y ou will wait a long 
time. Is it not a perfectly reasonable 
proposal 1 Is there anything superior in 
the case of the officer to that of the man ? 
When an officer commits a crime, is he 
entitled to be treated differently from a 
private soldier ? I would like to know 
whether the Government are supporting 
this clase policy ? It is quite obvious that 
the spirit animating the hon. Gentleman 
who put forward this Amendment is 
purely a class one, and it will ill become 
any ordinary Member from the ordinary 
common folk to allow an Amendment of 
this sort t?o pass without protest. 

Mr. WALSH: May I say that I have 
^ken up the same attitude in respect of 
this Amendment that I have done upon all 
the others. It is simply a matter for 
investigation. I said to the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman that I could not 
guarantee what conclusions would be 
reached, and the hon. Member seems to 
tiduk that what is asked is at once 
granted. It is nothing of the kind. In 
every previous case I said that invest!- 
gitibn would take place, and a Oom- 
mittee had to be set up for that purpose. 


All that will take place in connection 
with this^ Amendment is investigation, 
exactly as in other cases. . 

Mr. MACLEAN: Will the Committee 
which the right hon. Gentleman proposes 
to set up be composed entirely of officers, 
or does he propose to appoint members 
representing the private soldier? Have 
not private soldiers' rights to 

5.0 A.M. be protected, and who is 
going to protect them more 
properly? I want to ask the Secretary 
of State if the privates are going tp be 
properly and directly represented, not by 
officers who are claimed as their protec¬ 
tors, but by representatives of them¬ 
selves? We .shall then understand that 
this Committee is going to exercise its 
functions properly and in an impartial 
manner. 

The CHAIRMAN rose to put the 
Question. 

Mr. MACLEAN: On a point of Order. 

I want to ask the Secretary of State 
whether he is not prepared to give an 
answer to this? 

Mr. WALSH : Apart altogether from 
the fact that it has no relevance to this 
Amendment, it is quite impossible to say 
what the exact composition of the Com¬ 
mittee will be. That is a matter for the 
Cabinet. It is a matter for which I 
cannot take enfire responsibility. It is 
proposed by the hon. Member to have a 
person representing the private soldier. 
The Army Council does possess a private 
soldier in the Financial Secretary, the 
Member for Chester - le - Street (Mr. 
Lawson). 

Mr. MACLEAN: By accident. 

Mr. WALSH : He is not a private sol 
dier by accident. He is on the Army 
Council, and he will represent in the 
fullest sense the interests of the private 
soldier. 

Mr. MACLEAN: What wdll happen if 
the Government go out of power ? 

Mr. WALSH : I cannot deal with hypo¬ 
thetical questions. The Army Council 
will be strengthened by representatives 
of the other fighting forces, and there 
will be adequate consideration of all in¬ 
terests involved. The Committee has to 
report to the Cabinet, which will report 
to this House, Before it really proceeds 
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with its work, the composition of the 
Committee of investigation will'be known 
to the House itself. 

Mr. MACLEAN: Shall we have the 
right to approve it;? 

Question, That the Clause be read a 
Second time,^^ put, and negatived. 


Thursdai/j Srd Aprils 192 J 4 , 

MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 

Indian Affairs,—That they have 
appointed a Committee consisting of 
Eleven Lords to join with a Committee 
of the Commons to examine and report 
on any Bill or matter referred to them 
specifically by either House of Parlia¬ 
ment, and to consider with a view to 
reporting, if necessary, thereon any 
matter relating to Indian affairs brought 
to tho notice of the Committ(ie by the 
Secretary of State for India; and request 
the Commons to appoint an equal number 
of their Members to be joined with the 
said Lords. 


^tonday, 7th April, 1024- 

PRIVATE BUSINESS. 

Bombay, Baroda, and Central India 
Railway Bill [Lords], 

Read a Second time, and commit^-ed 


ORAL ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 

Constitution. 

1. Sir HENRY CRAIK asked the 
Under-Secretary of State for India 
whether this House can rest assured that 
no project inconsistent mth the recom¬ 
mendation of the Joint Committee on the 
India Reform Act of 1919 to the effect that 
no revision of the constitution should take 
place until 1929 will be undertaken with¬ 
out due notice being given to this House? 

The under-secretary of STATE 
for INDIA (Mr. Richards) : In accordance 
with the procedure which has been 
followed in past, and is accepted by 
]|i8 Majestyfj^Ooveroment, no modifica- 
^ons affecting the constitution of the 
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Government of India established under 
the Act of 1919 would be proposed by any 
Government without due notice being 
given to this House. 

Mr. HOPE SIMPSON: Is the hon. 

Gentleman aware that during the dis¬ 
cussion of the Government of India Act 
in Committee Mr. Montagu said that this 
Section would not tie the hands of Par¬ 
liament in any way ? The Commission 
might be issued at any time. 

Sir H. CRAIK; Before the hon. Gentle¬ 
man answers that question, may I ask 
whether it is not the case that there is 
nothing to tie the hands of Parliament, 
but only what he has, I understand, 
admitted, that Parliament should be 
informed before action is taken ? 

Mr. RICHARDS indicated assent. 

Lieutenant Clendining ; 

Royal Irish Rifles 

2. Lord H. CAVENDISH-BENTINCK 

asked the Under-Secretary of State for 
India whether he is aware that, in spite 
of the fact that the General Officer com¬ 
manding the Allahabad Brigade and the 
Assistant Director of Medical Services, 
India, on the 30th of October, 1917, 
assured the Chaplain of Allahabad that 
Lieut-nant Clendining, 3rd Battalion, 
Royal Irish Rifles, was being sent to 
England becaufic the climate of India was 
unsuitable to his health and that he was 
not being sent as a mental case, 
Lieutf iiant Chnidining vas, on the 1st of 
November, 1917, at Bombay placed in a 
wired-in bungalow under an armed guard; 
i that he was then removed on 4th Novem- 
' her to the docks under a guard with 
several certified dangerous lunatics and 
handed over to Major Dunn, the Officer 
commanding the ^‘Takada hospital ship, 
as an alleged dangerous lunatic; and 
whether the whole case of Lieutenant 
Clendining is under the consideration of 
the Government of India ? 

Mr, RICHARDS: I would refer to the 
answers given in this House by the Secre¬ 
tary of State for War on the 21 st Febru¬ 
ary and 4th March. A telegram has been 
sent to India asking for an early reply in 
the case of Lieutenant Clendining. 

Lord H. CAVENDISH-BENTINCK; Is 

the hon. Gentleman aware that officers 
have the .right to be heard in their own 
defence at inquiries into their conduct or 
efficiency? Why has not Lieutenant 
Clendining Wen allowed this right? * 
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Mr. RICHARDS: I should like to 
remind the Noble Lord that this is a 
matter within the jurisdiction of the War 
Office. All that we are doing is asking 
for the papers. 

Lord H. CAVENDISH-BENTINCK: 

May I ask why the War Office handed 
it over to the India Office ? If I were to 
ask the War Office, should I not be 
referred to the India Office? 

Mr. LANSBURY: Is the hon. Gentle- 
man aware that the War Office has 
referred me to him ? 

Lord H. CAVENDISH-BENTINCK: Is 

the hon. Gentleman aware that every 
medical man to whom this case has been 
referred ha.s found Lieutenant Clendining 
a^bsolutely of sound mind? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I understand that in 
the last reply of the War Office they 
agreed to consider this question. We 
have asked for the papers. 

Lord H. CAVENDISH-BENTINCK: 

Have they not been considering it for the 
last five or six years ? 

Transferred Sf.rvkt.s (Bengal). 

3. Lieut. - Colonel HOWARD-BURY 

asked the Under-Secretary of State for 
India whether he is aware that, owing to 
the reduction in the Estimates for the 
educational and medical services in 
Bengal, passed by the Bengal Legislative 
Council, the Go\a*rnment are now forced 
to dispense with the services of all 
officers in those departments whose 
salaries have not been voted, and that 
700 have been dismissed; and what steps 
it is proposed to take to carry on these 
services ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The facts are sub¬ 
stantially as stated by the hon. and 
gallant Member. The precise number of 
officers who have been given notice, three 
months in every case, is 703. My Noble 
Friend the Secretary of State has the 
matter under consideration. 

Earl WINTERTON : When will the hon. 
Gentleman be in a position to give us a 
definite answer on this very important 
matter as to what the Secretary of State 
proposee to do, in the event of these 700 
men being dismissed? 

Mr. RICHARDS: 1 hope I shall be able 
to give some information on the Debate 
n^t woek. 
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10. Earl WINTERTON asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India whether the 
Governor of Bengal has taken, or is about 
to take, over the transferred servicee in 
Bengal and administer them ; and, if so, 
in what way the money to carry them on 
will be found? ^ 

11. Earl WINTERTON asked the 
Under-Secretary of State for India 
whether he or the Secretary of State in 
another place proposes to take an early 
opportunity of stating how the adminis¬ 
tration of the transferred services is to be 
carried on in those provinces where the 
councils have refused to vote necessary 
supplies ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I hope to be in a 
position to give full information on the 
points which the Noble Lord has raised in 
the course of the Debate which, I under¬ 
stand, is to take place on 15th April, on 
the Motion of which the Noble Lord the 
Member for South Battersea (Viscount 
Curzon) has given notice. 

Earl WINTERTON : Is the hon. Gentle¬ 
man aware that this question in a slightly 
different form was put to the hon. Gentle¬ 
man last w^eek, and he asked me to put it 
down again this week? This matter is ot 
the utmost importance. Is the hon. 
Gentleman aware that my noble Friend 
has not yet given notice of his Motion ? 
Therefore, how' does the hon. Gentleman 
know that it will be in order to discuss 
this matter? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I beg to inform my 
Noble Friend that wc have made in¬ 
quiries, but the Governor of Bengal has 
not yet made up his mind. 

Earl WINTERTON: Do I understand 
the hon. Gentleman to say that the 
Governor of Bengal has not made up This 
mind as to what is to happen if this state 
of administrative chaos continues? Are 
not the Government doing anything ? 

Married Soldiers^ P.ay. 

4. Colonel Sir CHARLES YATE asked 
the Under-Secretary of State for India 
wffiat is the differentiation of pay between 
married British Service officers, quarter¬ 
masters, warrant officers, non-commis¬ 
sioned officers, and men, with children, 
serving in India, and those of the same 
rank serving at home; and what steps 
have been taken to remove the discontent 
caused by this reduction of pay on the 
part of^those serving abroad in India ? 


7 April 1924 
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Mr. RICHARDS: As the answer is 
rather long, I will, with my hon. and 
gallant Friend’s permission, circulate it 
in the Official Report. 

Sir C. YATE: Can the hon. Gentleman 
tell me, shortly, what is going to be done. 
Nothing ? * 

Following is the ansver: 

In the case of officers so many con¬ 
siderations, such as the varying rate of 
exchange, differences in the cost of living 
in the two countries, differences in the 
conditions of service, and differences in 
the two pay systems, enter into the ques¬ 
tion, that a simple comparison of sterling 
with rupee pay converted at the rate of 
exchange from time to time current is, I 
think, to be deprecated as misleading. 
As the hon. and gallant Member is aware, 
there are certain instances in which such 
a comparison at the rate of exchange now 
current will show rupee pay for British 
Service officers to be at a disadvantage 
with sterling pay. In the case of other 
ranks, such minor differences of pay as 
exist are on the whole in favour of those 
serving in India. The revision of rates 
which is due this summer is under active 
consideration, and great attention is 
being paid to the factor of local con¬ 
ditions so as to ensure an adequate 
standard of remuneration, having regard 
primarily to Indian conditions. The value 
of rates at home after next July when 
these are known will also be taken into 
account when fixing the new rupee rates. 

Legislative Assembly. 

6. Mr. SIMPSON asked whether any 
member of the depressed classes has 
been nominated as member of the 
Legislative Assembly of the Govern¬ 
ment of India; if not, whether any 
vacancy exists to which a member of these 
classes might be nominated; aud whether 
it is the intention of the Government of 
India to provide for representation of 
these classes by nomination to the 
Assembly ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: No member of the 
depressed classes has been nominated to 
the Legislative Assembly, and at present 
no vacancy exists. But the Governor- 
General (with whom personally the right 
of nomination reits) informs me that he 
would certei^nly insider the claims of 
these clitiseir^'dh^ld vaeam^ o^ear. 
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Sir WILLIAM JOYNSON-HICKS: Is ^ 

it not a fa^ that these classes amount to 
60,000,000 people of India, and will the 
hon. Gentleman communicate with the 
proper authority to see that steps are 
being taken ? 

Major Sir BERTRAM FALLE: Are the 

members of other castes willing to sit 
with these gentlemen ? 

MiLirAUY iNmiTUTiONs (Indian 
CON^TK inUTIONS). 

6. Lieut.-Colonei MEYLER asked the 
Under-Secretary of State for India what 
sums have been contributed annually from 
the Indian Exchequer to various military 
institutions, naval and military colleges, 
schools of gunnery and artillery, an^ 
other similar institutions from which] ^ 
Indians have been specifically excluded7 
and whether he will take steps to prevent 
any such racial distinction being made in 
future ? 

I Mr. RICHARDS: I understand the 
I hon. and gallant Member to refer to 
British training institutions. India does 
not contribute to any such naval 
institution. But she makes an annual 
contribution to His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment through what is known as the 
capitation rate, which covers all the 
services that the British Government 
renders in the provision of trained 
military personnel. It is not possible ta 
give separate figures for institutions 
such as those to which the hOn. and 
gallant Member refers. Indians are 
admitted to these institutions so far as 
they train personnel for the Indian as I 
distinct from the British service, and no I 
racial distinction is made. * 

Mr, SIMPSON: Can the hon. Gentle-j 
man tell us how much is contributed byl ^ 
India in this way? I 

Mr. RICHARDS: I should like to havl 
notice of that question. 

Newspapers (Censorship). 

8. Mr. LANSBURY asked the Under- 
Secretary of State for India whether he 
is aware that British newspapers arc not 
allowed to be freely circulated in India; 
that such newspapers as the Manchester 
Guardian,^' ** Daily Herald,^' ** Foreign 
Affairs,'^ The Crusader," the " free¬ 
man of America," and otiier progressive 
journals are continually being ; 
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n^nd will he advise the Indian Govern¬ 
ment to cease this censorship and allow 
freedom of the Press to prevail in India ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: No, Sir; there is no 
general censorship of the Press in India. 
If the hon. Member can bring any cases 
of interference with the circulation of 
newspapers to my notice, my Noble 

Friend will have them inquired into. 

* 


Mr. WARDLAW-MILNE: Then are 
we to understand that the Government 
at home still believe the Government of 
India’s action in allowing the Amir to 
give these guarantees and keep control 
of these prisoners was the correct one ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: That is a matter for 
debate. 

Civil Service Commission. 


Koh.4T Murders. 

9 . Lieut.-Colonel HOWARD - BURY 

asked the Under-Secretary of State for 
India whether he has any information 
with regard to the escape of two of the 
Kohat murder gang from Afghan Tur¬ 
kestan who are reported to have taken 
refuge in Afridi territory; whether the 
Government will bring pressure to bear 
on the Afridi maliks to hand over these 
murderers; and whether he will make 
strong representations to the Amir of 
Afghanistan regarding the escape of 
these prisoners, for whose safe custody 
and secure deportation to Afghan Tur¬ 
kestan he had promised to be respon¬ 
sible 1 

Mr. RICHARDS: The two men re¬ 
ferred to have not escaped from Afghan 
Turkestan after deportation. It was dis¬ 
covered early in February that they were 
not included among the 28 persons who 
had surrendered to the Afghan authori¬ 
ties and were then in course of deporta¬ 
tion. Their present whereabouts are un¬ 
certain. The matter has been under dis¬ 
cussion with the Afghan Government, 
and every effort will be made to effect 
their capture at the earliest possible | 

d M11' I 

Mr. WARDLAW-MILNE: Is it not a 

fact that the Amir of Afghanistan made 
a definite statement that he would be 
responsible for the safe custody of these 
people, and now they have escaped? 

Mr. THURTLE: May I ask whether 
tho two men referred to in this question 
as murderers have actually been proved 
to be murderers; and, if not, whether it 
is correct so to describe them ? 

Mr. WARDLAW-MILNE: Cannot I 
have an answer to this question? It is 
a question of definite fact, and must be 
known. 


13. Captain EDEN asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India when the 
Report of the Royal Commission presided 
over by Lord Lee is likely to be presented 
to Parliament; and whether an oppor¬ 
tunity to discuss it will be given by the 
Government at an early date after its 
presentation ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I am unable to make 
any positive statement until my Noble 
Friend the Secretary of State has received 
and examined the Report. There will be 
no avoidable delay. 

Sir W. JOYNSON-HICKS: Will the 
hon. Member undertake, on behalf of the 
Government, that no action shall be taken 
on this Report which would commit the 
House without the assent of the House ? 

Earl WINTERTON: Are we to under¬ 
stand that the hon. Gentleman refuses to 
give an undertaking that we shall have a 
debate on this very important Commission 
and what is his objection to giving such 
an undertaking now. 

Mr. RICHARDS: That is a matter of 
arrangement between the parties. 

Finance Act. 

14. Captain EDEN asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India what are the 
principal differences between the proposals 
in the original Government of India 
Finance Bill, 1924, and the provisions in 
the Finance Act as passed into law by the 
certification of the Viceroy? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The Act as passed 
reduced the salt duty from Rs.2 per maund 
proposed in the original Bill to Rs.lJ per 
maund. It also omitted certain minor 
changes proposed in regard to the tariff, 
the principal one being a reduction in the 
import duty and excise on motor spirit. 

Army TTnitb (Indianisation). 

60 . Captain EDEN asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India how many 


Mr. RICHARDS: I did reply—yea. 
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King’s commissioned Indian officers have 
been transferred since June, 1923, to the 

7 T 0 ur regiments and four battalions to be 
Indianisod; and what the total number 
of such officers in those units now is? 

Mr. RICHARDS: 1 am unable to say 
accurately without reference to the 
Government of- India, but from a 
reference to the Army List and Gazettes 
of India it would appear that six Indian 
officers with King’s commissions have 
been transferred to Indianised units and 
that there are now nine such in these 
units. 

Officials (Indian Pkess Attacks). 

61. Sir C. YATE asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India if his atten¬ 
tion has been called to the manner in 
which mischievous falsohoode are spread 
amongst ignorant people by the Indian 
Press, and every official who is called 
upon to accept responsibility in main¬ 
taining^' prdcr is held up to obloquy ; and 
whether he will now consult the Govern¬ 
ment of India ae to the advisability of 
bringing in legislation to put a stop to 
this state of affairs? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The more important 
contents of the Indian journals are 
brought to my notice every week. There 
are, no doubt, articles that could be 
accurately described in the terms used in 
the question. But when papers commit an 
offence or an actionable wrong, the 
Courts of Law are freely used against 
them, and I do not consider that special 
legislation is called for. 

Sir C. YATE: Did the hon. Gentleman 
see the disgraceful statements in the 
Indian Press quoted by Mr. McPherson 
in the Bihar Legislative Council, and will 
he take steps to put a stop to the publica¬ 
tion of such matter ? 

Mr. SPEAKER : I cannot accept that as 
a Supplementary Question. 

Land Revenue Settlembot Bill 
(Madras). 

62. Mr. WARDLAW-MILNE asked the 
Under-Secretary of State for India 
whether he is aware that the Land 
Revenue Settlement Bill was defeated by 
a majority in the Madras Legislative 
Council; |Sid what action the Governor 
of Madras' has taken in the matter ? 
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Mr, RICHARDS: The Secretary of 
State has received no information on the 
subject, but inquiry will be made. 

Earl WINTERTON: In view of the 
Secretary of State’s responsibility to Par¬ 
liament for all these matters, will the 
hon. Gentleman accelerate the method by 
which the present Secretary of State 
obtains information from India ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: We are awaiting a 
report of the Debates. 

Earl WINTERTON: Will the hon.' 
Gentleman give any indication when the 
reports will arrive, and is it beyond the 
bounds of possibility to send a cable on 
the subject? 

Mr. WARDLAW-MILNE: Have not 
reports appeared in the Press? 

Mr. RICHARDS: Not full reports. 

Earl WINTERTON: May I ask for an 

answer to my perfectly reasonable ques¬ 
tion, whether it is not possible to com¬ 
municate with the Government of India 
by c&hle ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The Noble Lord 
knows that we cannot accept an ex parte 
statement that appears in the Press. Wo 
are awaiting a full report of the Debates. 

Earl WINTERTON: On a point of 

Order— \Interruption.] 

Mr. STURROCK: On a point of Order. 
[I ntrr7'uption.'] 

Mr. SPEAKER; I understand that the 
Noble Lord is submitting a point of 
Order. 

Earl WINTERTON; This is a very 
important matter, on which it is necessary, 
in the interests of the House, to obtain 
information. My point was whether or 
not— [liitei'Tuption.] 

Mr. SPEAKER: Will the Noble Lord 

put hi® point to me ? 

Earl WINTERTON; My point i®, in 
what respect the Supplementary Question 
which I asked—whether it is not possible 
to communicate with the Goveripnent of 
India by cable—is out of order? 

Mr, SPEAKER: The Supplementary 
Question was not out of order. It was 
put twjoe by the Noble Lord^ with my 
permission, but he will recollect that a 
year ago a question might be asked of 
Ministers, and not answered. 
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Earl WINTERTON: Perhaps I may be 
allowed to state— [Interrvption ]—that 
no question that was ever put to me was 
not answered. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I wOrS not referring to I 
the Noble Lord, but to Ministers. 

Earl WINTERTON: I understood you 
were referring to me. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am sorry that the 
Noble Lord thought that. 

Earl WINTERTON: I am quite 
satisfied. 

Lieut.-Commander KENWORTHY: Did 

you not appeal to hon. Members, Mr. 
Speaker, to limit their supplementaries, 
and have not Members on the Opposition 
Front Bench put repeated supple- 
mentarics to-day ? 

Mr. SPEAKER : I hope now that I may 
count the hon. and gallant Member as 
one of my supporters in this matter. 

Strike Disturbances (Bombay). 

64. Mr. WALLHEAD asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India whether his 
attention has been drawn to the fact 
that, in the firing in Bombay on the 7th 
March, the police did not observe the 
safeguards provided by law ; that two 
school boys, of the ages of 11 and 12 
years, were amongst the casualties ; 
whether these boys were 250 yards away 
from the scene on the extreme side of 
the road, and that the firing was not 
done in the air nor aimed at the non- 
vital parts of the people, but at their 
chests: and whether, in view of these 
facts, a public inquiry into the conduct 
of the police has been ordered 1 

Mr. RICHARDS: I have no particulars 
<18 to the individual casualties, and I am 
not clear as to the safeguards provided 
by law to which the question refers. If 
the hon. Member will give me more 
detailed information, I will have inquiries 
made. As regards firing in the air, I 
should, however, say that the police 
instructions specifically lay it down that 
care should be taken not to fire upon 
persona separated from the crowd nor to 
fire over the heads of the crowd, as 
thereby innocent persons may be injured. 

Mr. BECKER: Is it not a fact that 
troops never fire over the heads of 


crowds, as they might injure people 
further away 1 

66. Mr. WALLHEAD asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India whether he 
is aware that at the time of the firing 
on strikers in Bombay on 7th March no 
magistrate was present at the scene of 
the trouble and none was summoned 
until later ; whether, in view of the 
exemplary conduct shown by the strikers 
during the weeks of the strike, an inquiry 
will be ordered into the causes that led 
to the distuibances; and whether nis 
attention has been drawn to the 
memorandum drawn up by Mr. Findlay 
Shirras, the director of labour in Bombay, 
on the position of the labourers in the 
present dispute, and the steps that arc 
being taken by the Government to meet 
the present situation? 

Mr. RICHARDS: Under Indian law 
the presence of a magistrate before fire 
ai ms are used to quell a riot is not essen¬ 
tial. but Press reports state that the 
Commissioner of Police during the riots 
asked that two magistrates might be sent 
to the scene of disturbance. The reports 
vhich are, by regulation, made by the 
magistrates and police authorities on the 
events and the causes of any public 
disturbance, will doubtless enable the 
Bombay Government to judge whether 
there is reason for further inquiry. I do 
not know of any memorandum by Mr. 
Shirras answering the description given 
in the last part of the question. 

Mr. WALLHEAD : Will the hon. Gentle¬ 
man ask for a further report ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: Yes, 1 will, 

Ahmedabad Cotton Mill. 

65. Mr. WALLHEAD asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India whether he 
is aware that, in the case of the owner 
of the Ahmedabad Cotton Mill, of Ahme¬ 
dabad, in Bombay Presidency, some 17 
charges w^ere made against him for em¬ 
ploying women and children on night duty 
in contravention of the Indian Factories 
Act, 1922, and that, after the millowner 
was fined £100 for one offence, the other 
cases were withdrawn by the collector ; 
and whether, in view of the seriousness 
of the offence, he will make inquiries and 
find out why this withdrawal was ordered ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I have not received 
any information on the subject, but will 
ask the Government of India for a report. 


4S922 
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European Government Officers* 
Association. 

67. Mr. BAKER asked the Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State for India whether the Euro¬ 
pean Government Officers* Association 
gave evidence in India before the Lee 
Commission on the Public Services ; when 
such Association was formed and for what 
purpose; and whether it had any activ¬ 
ities prior to this Commission being 
set up? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I do not yet know 
w'hether this Association gave evidence 
before the Royal Commission. It was 
formed in 1922. I can let the hon. 
Member have a copy of its original rules 
if he desires. 

Earl WINTERTON : Was this Associa¬ 
tion formed with the approval both of the 
Government of India and the Secretary 
of State ? 

Mr. RICHARDS; Yes, I think so. 

Irrigation Possibilities. 

68. Mr. BAKER asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India whether he 
is aware that the Council of State at 
Delhi on 6th March carried, without a 
division, a resolution for a fresh survey 
of irrigation possibilities both from the 
rivers and wells of India, in the light of 
scientific advance, and for framing a pro¬ 
gramme particularly providing for the 
organisation of power-lift irrigation from 
wells ; whether he is aware that no such 
survey has been made since 1901 ; and 
whether steps will be taken to give effect 
to the resolution passed by the Council of 
State ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: Proceedings of the 
Council of State containing the resolution 
were received last week, and the views 
and recommendations of the Government 
of India on it will be awaited. 

Public Services (Recruitment). 

69. Mr. FOOT asked the Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State for India whether the 

I recruiting for certain services and 
appointments for India is still done by the 
Secretary of State and not by the High 
Commissioner for India; and, if so, which 
are the services and appointments in 
question t 

Mr, RICHARDS: Apart from military 
services, chaplains and a few miscel¬ 
laneous slices and appointments the 
Secretary of State now recruits only for 
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the All-India Services. Other recruit¬ 
ment, being in general that for all posts 
and services under the control of Govern¬ 
ments in India has been transferred to 
the High Commissioner. I will circulate 
in the Official Report a liet of the 
appointments, recruitment for which is at 
present undertaken by the High 
Commissioner. 

Following is the list referred to: 

hist of Services and Posts recruitment 
for ivhich has been transfrn'ed to the 
High Commissioner for India. 

1. Librarian, Imperial Library. 

2. Keeper of the Records, Government 

of India. 

3. Bacteriological officers (non-service). 

4. Town-planning experts. 

5. Imperial meteorologists. 

6. Mines—Inspectors and Chief Inspec¬ 

tor. 

7. Explosives — Inspectors and Chief 

Inspector. 

8. School of Mines and Geology — 

Principal. 

Salt Revenue Department—Com¬ 
missioner, deputy commissioners, 
assistant commissioners and super¬ 
intendents. 

Printing and Stationery—Controller 
'' and other officers. 

11. Patents and Designs— Controller. 

12. Electrical adviser to Government of 

India. 

13. Metallurgical -Inspectors and assis¬ 

tant inspectors. 

14. Local manufacturers — Superinten¬ 

dents and deputy of, and chemist 
in Government Test House, 
l^^ndian Stores Department — Chief 
Controller and other officers. 

16. Ordnance Mechanics — Chief civil • 

master armourers, principal fore¬ 
men, foremen, assistant foremen 
and others graded as such. 

17. Appointments made in the United 

Kingdom to the staff of the Law¬ 
rence Military School, Sanawar. 

18. Royal Indian Marine Dockyard Staff 

I other than chief constructor, oon- 

j structor, assistant constructor, and 

I electrical engineer. 

j 19. State Railway—Coal and Mining 
I Department and covenanted staff. 

20. Engraver and head engraver, Survey 

Office. ^ 

21. Photo-Lithograph Staff, Survey Office 

-—Two managers, four assistant 
managers. 
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22. Matheina4;ical Instrument Office Staff, 

Survey Office—Officer - in - charge, 
works manager, two assistant 
managers. 

23. Drawing Office Staff, Survey Office— 

Ist division assistant. 

24. Chincona Plantations — Superinten¬ 

dent. 

26. Noi*th-West Frontier Province—Agri¬ 
cultural officer. 

26. European carpenter. Forest Depart¬ 

ment. 

27. European gardeners under Govern¬ 

ment of India. 

28. Curator, Industrial Section, Indian 

Museum, Calcutta. 

29. Posts and Telegraph Department— 

Subordinate wireless personnel, 
cable foremen, foremen and 

assistant superintendents of tele¬ 
graph workshops, instrument 
mechanicians for workshops and 
telegraph and telephone offices. 

30. Appointments in the Zoological 

Survey. 

31. All appointments made by the local 

Governments of Governors’ pro¬ 

vinces to posts and services under 
their control other than the Bengal 
Pilot Service. 

32. All appointments made by the 

Government of India for service 
under a Chief Commissioner. 

High Commissioner. 

70. Mr. EDMUND HARVEY asked the 
Under-Secretary of State for India 
whether he will state in what respects the 
Secretary of State is still carrying out the 
functions of agent of the Government of 
India; and whether he will take steps to 
transfer these soon to the High Com¬ 
missioner's Office? 

Mr, RICHARDS : There is little, if any, 
business now performed by the Secretary 
of State which can properly be described 
as agency for the Government of India. 
But my Noble Friend is always ready to 
consider transferring to the High Com¬ 
missioner any functions which, under the 
present constitution, are suitable for 
transfer. 

Plague (Punjab). 

Mr. WARDLAW • MILNE {by Private 
Naticey asked the Under-Secretary of 
St^te for India whether he can give the 
House any information regarding tho 
serious outbreak of plague in the Punjab, 

mn 
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which is said to have already resulted in 
approximately 26,000 deaths, and what 
steps the Government of India are taking 
to deal with the epidemic? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I have no information 
beyond what has appeared in the Press. 
The Government of India are being asked 
for a report. 

Lieut.-Colonel HOWARD-BURY: In 

view of the great danger of the spread of 
the plague from the Punjab to Bengal and 
the fact that 700 medical services are 
under notice to-day, will the right hon. 
Gentleman take steps to see that these 
medical services are increased rather than 
decreased ? 

Captain Viscount EDNAM : Has tho 

hon. Gentleman cabled for this report? 

Mr. RICHARDS: Yes. 

BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION. 

Bengal (Representation). 

7. Lieut. - Colonel HOWARD - BURY 

asked the Under-Secretary of State for 
India whether, in view of the rejection 
of the grant for the British Empire 
Exhibition at Wembley by the Bengal 
Council, the Governor of Bengal will be 
able to restore this grant, or what steps 
he is taking to ensure that the province 
of Bengal will be represented at this 
exhibition ? 

63. Mr. WARDLAW-MILNE asked the 
Under-Secretary of State for India 
whether he is aware that the Bengal 
Legislative Assembly have rejected the 
vote of Rs,73,000 to provide for Bengal’s 
share in the Empire Exhibition; and 
whether the Governor of Bengal has 
certified the expenditure ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The demand for the 
current year has been passed in full. 
A supplementary grant, which, according 
to my information, was Rs. 89,000 for last 
year, wae rejected, but has been restored. 

Indian and Burmese Workers. 

12. Earl WINTERTON asked the 
Under-Secretary of State for India if any 
Indian or Burmese workers were among 
those ordered to cease work by the strikers 
at Wembley on Monday last; and, if so, 
in view of the risk of the incident being 
magnified or misrepresented in India and 
Burma, will he take steps to have it made 
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known in both countries that no racial 
significance is attached to it, and that in 
future adequate police protection will be 
given to all willing to work at the 
Exhibition ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The reply to the first 
part of the question is in the negative. 
The second part, therefore, does not arise. 


WRIHEN ANSWERS. 

EAST AFRICA (INDIANS). 

Lord STANLEY asked the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies the number of 
Indians resident in Uganda, Kenya, 
Tanganyika, and Nyasaland, respec¬ 
tively, and whether the numbers show an 
increase or decrease during the last 12 
months 1 

Mr. THOMAS: The 1921 Census 
reports gave the number of resident 
British Indians as 5,130 in Uganda, 
22,822 in Kenya, 9,411 in Tanganyika, 
and 515 in Nyasaland. I have no infor¬ 
mation as to any increase or decrease 
during the last 12 months. 

Separation of Executive and Judicial 
Functions. 

Captain BENN asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India whether, 
seeing that four provincial Governments 
in India have demanded the separation 
of the executive and judicial functions of 
government, and that this demand has 
been put forward by the foremost repre¬ 
sentatives of Indian public opinion 
through successive Indian national con¬ 
gresses from 1886 to 1914, and that the 
Government of India undertook to pro¬ 
vide machinery to carry out the demand 
of the four provincial Governments, he 
can state when it is intended that this 
undertaking will be carried out ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: It is not possible to 
give at present any undertaking as to the 
date or precise nature of the steps to be 
taken to secure separation. 

Intbbnmbnts, Bengal. 

Captain BENN asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India whether he 
is aware that the cases ol people recently 
interned under Bengal Regulation 3 of 
1818 were examined only by two Sessions 
Judges ordinarily under the control of t&e 
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Executive Government, and not by inde¬ 
pendent Judges of the High Court as was 
stated by the Viceroy in his speech at the 
opening of the Legislative Assembly at 
Delhi on 31st January, 1924; and whether, 
under the circumstances, he will order 
their release or an open trial ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The cases were 
examined by two Senior Sessions Judges, 
and the misapprehension of the Viceroy 
was subsequently set right by inter¬ 
pellations in the Legislative Assembly. I 
see no reason to doubt that the Judges 
were entirely competent to perform the 
duty entrusted to them, and I resent the 
implied slur cast by the hon. and gallant 
Member on the impartiality of judicial 
officers who cannot defend themselves 
against such criticism. The reply to the 
last part of the question is in the 
negative. 


Tuesday, 8th Aj)ril, 19^4. 

EAST AFRICAN COLONIES AND 
PROTECTORATES. 

References to India during the Debate, 
for which see Index. 


Wednesday, 9th April, 1924. 

ORAL ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 

SWARAJ LEADERS. 

48. Lieut.-Colonel HOWARD - BURY 

asked the Prime Minister whether Mr. 
Gandhi, Mr. C. R. Das and Mr. Motilal 
Nehru have been invited by the British 
Cabinet to a conference to be held in 
London ? 

The PRIME MINISTER: The answer 
in in the negative. 

Lieut.-Colonel MEYLER: Will the 
Prime Minister consider the advisability 
of adopting this very wise policy? 


WRinENJNSWERS. 

BBiraAL LsaisuTivE CooNc;a, (Tbavku.ixo 
Allowance). 

Mr. WARDLAW-MILNE asked ^ 
Uader<'Seeretai7 ol State for. iodia 
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whether the national members of the 
Bengal Legislative Council are entitled 
to, and do in fact, draw first-class 
travelling allowances in connection with 
their legislative duties? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I am not sure to 
whom the hon. Member refers as 
national members,but so far as I am 
aware, all members of the Bengal Legis¬ 
lative Council are eligible for travelling 
and halting allowances if attendance in¬ 
volves travelling. I understand that 
first-class travelling allowances are sanc¬ 
tioned, and have no reason to suppose 
that individual members have abstained 
from drawing the allowances to which 
they are entitled. 

Disturbances, Cawnpore. | 

Mr. LANSBURY asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India whether he 
can give the House any information 
connected with the strike of Indian 
workers now taking place in Cawnpore ; 
how many men and women are involved : 
the causes of the dispute ; whether the 
armed forces of the Crown are being used 
against the strikers and, as a result, 
many per.sons have been wounded and 
killed : and will he tell the House what 
steps the Indian Government are taking 
to remove the causes which lead to 
disorder ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The following in¬ 
formation on the cpiestion of the 
disturbances at Cawnpore has been 
received by telegram from the Govern¬ 
ment of India: 

** 1. Dated Gth April. 

Disturbances arose at Cawnpore Cotton 
Mill evening of Friday, 4th April, in which 
City Magistrate, after repeated warnings, 
was compelled to order the police to open 
fire. Telegraphic reports of District Magis¬ 
trate indicate that there were four fatal 
casualti^ amongst the rioters and 19 others 
undergoing treatment. Amongst the police, 
35 officers and men received iniuries from 
stonee and brickbats, 12 being in hospital, 
two seriously injured.” 

Dated 8th April. 

From communique issued by Dietrict 
Magietrate, it appears that work started 
an usual on Friday morning. There was no 
reason to apprehend any disturbance until 
about 9 a.m., when a number of men from 
Carding Department struck work and went 
round other departments. As a' result a 
Urge crowd gathered in front of mill office 
where men were harangued .by leaders and 
demanded pasrment of bonus, also payment 
of March wages immediately instead of on 
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15th April as customary, also additional 
month’s pay to compensate for alleged dis¬ 
missals. Strikers were informed that no 
one was dismissed and invited to resume 
work, but refused to work or to leave 
premises. Manager had unsuccessful cou- 
rerence witfi men’s representatives before 
applying for police who had to disperse 
forcibly more violent section of the strikers 
with results already repoi'ted.” 

Mines (Working (Jondition.s). 

Mr. MILLS asked the Under-Secretary 
of State for India whether he would 
consider the desirability for investigating 
the conditions of men and women 
labourers in the mines of India and the 
inadequacy of their wages and arrange¬ 
ments for healthy living; and whether 
he will call for a comparative return of 
the annual deaths due to coal-dust 
explosions, and of the steps taken to 
minimise the increasing loss of life among 
men and women workers underground 1 

Mr. RICHARDS: The suggestions 
contained in the question will be com¬ 
municated to the Government of India, 
but my Noble Friend is not at present 
aware of a need for special investigation 
into the points referred to. The regula¬ 
tion of mines is governed by the Indian 
Mines Act (amended in 1923), which con¬ 
tains provisions for the inspection of 
mines and for the health and safety of 
the workers. The report of the chief 
inspectors of mines for 1923 has not yet 
been received from India. It was reported 
that in 1922 the number of fatal accidents 
from gas explosions was 21. The Govern¬ 
ment of India are consulting local 
governments on the question of eventually 
prohibiting the employment of women 
underground. It may be mentioned that 
the Act of 1923 prescribes a maximum 
working week for all persons of 60 hours, 
or 64 hours below ground. The Washing¬ 
ton Hours of Work Convention, which 
India has ratified, laid down a maximum 
60 hours week for India. 


• TREATY OF PEACE (TURKEY) 
BILL [Lords]. 

Order read for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment to (Question 
[1«^ April], “ Tl\at the Bill be now read 
a Second time.'* 


* References to India during tlie debate, 
for which see Index. 
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Which Amendment was, to leave out 
from the word That,*' to the end of the 
Question, and to add, instead thereof, the 
words 

** this House declines to proceed with the 
Second l^endinc of this Bill until it has 
received a dennite statement from Hie 
Majesty’s Government as to whether the 
Dominions and Ind ia have been fully in¬ 
formed of the liabilities in which the Empire 
must be involt^^d~"by * the guarantee of the 
demilitarised zones on both sides of the 
Straits contain^ in Article 18 of the 
Straits Convention annexed to the Treaty, 
and as to whether the Dominions and India 
are prepared to ratify the Treaty with the 
Straits Convention.”— [Lieut.-Colonel Sir 
Edward Grigg.’] 

Question again proposed, “ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 

Amendment, by Iciive, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill accordingly read a Second time 

Bill committed to a Committee of the 
Whole House for To-morrow ,—[The 
Prime Min isfer. ] 


Thursdayy 10th Aprils 1924- 

ORAL ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 

Air Service 

35. Lieut. - Commander KENWORTHY 

asked the Under-Secretary of State for 
Air whether the Civil Aviation Depart¬ 
ment has been approached by the Mes- 
sageries Transaeriennes, a French com 
pany subsidised by the French Govern¬ 
ment, with a view to a joint air service 
to India, by means of hydroplanes from 
Marseilles, viA Alexandretta, to Bombay; 
if so, whether, in view of the halving of 
the expense to ourselves of such a ser¬ 
vice, the Air Ministry is giving careful 
and sympathetic attention to this offer; 
and what has been the cause of the delay 
heretofore ? 

The UNDER.8ECRETARY of STATE 
for AIR (Mr. Leach): The answer to the 
first and second paHs of the question is 
in the affirmative, but under the terms of 
the agreement with the Imperial Air 
Transport Company, the Air Ministry is 
precluded, as bom Ist April, 1924, from 


granting subsidies to any other com* 
mercial company in respect of a heavier- 
than-air transport service in Europe, bi- 
cluding the Mediterranean Sea. So far, 
therefore, as the western portion of the 
proposed Marseilles-Bombay service :s 
concerned, the only way in which British 
assistance could be given would be by 
means of some working arrangement 
between the new Imperial Company and 
the ” Messageries Transaeriennes.” It 
has, therefore, been necessary to await 
the formation of the now Imperial Com¬ 
pany, and no avoidable delay has 
occurred. 

Lieut. - Commander KENWORTHY: 

Will an answer now be sent to this 
company'? Does my hon. Friend realise 
that here is one opportunity in which we 
can co-operate with our French friends 
very successfully ? 

Mr. LEACH : There is no doubt that 
the company and our French friends 
know our difficulties in this matter quite 
well. 


* INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

Ordered, That the Lords Message [Brd 
April] relating to the appointment of a 
Committee on Indian Affairs be now con¬ 
sidered— [Mr. F. Hall.] 

Lords Message considered accordingly. 

Ordered, That a Select Committee of 
Eleven Members be appointed to join with 
a Committee appointed by the Lords, as 
mentioned in their Lordships’ Message, 
as a Standing Joint Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

Message to the Lords to acquaint them 
therewith. 

Committee nominated of Mr. Clarke, Sir 
Henry Craik, Lieutenant-Colonel Meyler, 
Mr. Wardlaw-Milne, Mr. Ramsay Muir, 
Mr. Scurr, Mr. Hope Simpson, Mr. Snell, 
Mr. Wallhead, Earl Winterton, and 
Colonel Sir Charles Yate. 

Ordered, That the Committee have 
power to send for persons, papers, and 
records. 

Ordered, That Five be the quorum.— 
[Mr. F. HalL] 
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Monday^ Hlh Aprils 192k* 

ORAL ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 

Mill Strike, Caa\npore. 

1. Mr. WARDLAW-MILNE asked the 
Under-Secretary of State for India 
whether he can give the House any details 
of the mill strike at Cawnpore which ie 
reported to have resulted in three persons 
being killed and 34 injured ? 

5. Mr. MILLS asked the Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State for India whether his atten¬ 
tion has been drawn to the firing on 
strikers at Cawnpore ; whether the 
mounted police were beating the strikers 
with sticks or canes before there was any 
attempt at stone throwing by the men ; 
and whether attempts were made by the 
Government to find out the men’s griev¬ 
ances before armed police help \Nas given 
to the mill owners ? 

51. Mr. LANSBURY asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India whether he 
has any further information he can give 
to the House as to the causes of the labour 
troubles which have taken place at Cawn 
pore; whether any more deaths have 
occurred ; will he state how many police 
or other official jicrsons were injured 
before the firing on the crowd took place ; 
are stepe now' being taken by the Indian 
Government investigate the causes 
which have brought about these industrial 
conflicts; and what steps are being taken 
to prevent a repetition of the same ? 

The UNDER-SECRETARY of STATE 
for INDIA (Mr. Richards): No further 
official information has been received up 
to the present as to the strikes, and the 
resulting disturbance, beyond what was 
given in reply to a question by the hon. 
Member for Bow and Bromley on 9th 
April. I am hoping to receive fuller in- 
formation which I will communicate to 
the House. With regard to the last two 
parts of my hon. Friend’s question as to 
the steps taken by the Indian Govern¬ 
ment, I may explain that the subject of 
labour disputes is one of those for which, 
under the Rules made under the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, responsibility reats 
with, provincial governments. The subject 
reoeivea the constant and anxious atten¬ 


tion of these governments, and periodical 
reports are transmitted by mail to the 
Secretary of State. He will, however, 
communicate the suggestion contained in 
the last part of the question to the Gov- 
'^•rnment of India, with a view to their 
considering w'hether there is any okjcasion 
for consulting provincial governments as 
to the utility of further inquiry into the 
causes of these disputes, and into the 
practicability and desirability of devising 
measures that might tend tow'ards 
diminishing the risk of their occurrence. 

Mr. MILLS: Is the hon. Gentleman yet 
in receipt of the report of the Director 
of Labour in Bombay ? If so, is it a fact 
lhat the reserves held by the mill owners 
of Bombay are 300 per cent, above those 
)f any previous year ? 

Mr. RICHARDS; There is another 
question later on, I understand, about 
the report. 

Public aServices (Royal Commission). 

2. Mr. SCURR asked the Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State for India whether his 
attention has been drawn to the state¬ 
ment made by the Home Member on 
behalf of the Government of India in 
the Legislative Assembly on 1st March 
last, that they had not been consulted 
about the appointments of the reporting 
staff to the Royal Commission on the 
Public Services; that the Government 
of India was satisfied that Indian 
reporters were competent and available 
for this work, and that Indian reporters 
had been utilised in connection with 
other commissions of inquiry, ^.//., the 
Industrial Commission, the Fiscal Com¬ 
mission, the Reforms Commission, and 
the Hunter Commission, and that a 
public protest meeting had been held pro¬ 
testing against the bringing out of 
English reporters; whether it is the 
policy of tho India Office to make such 
appointments without consulting the 
Government of India when the pay is 
charged to the Indian taxpayer; and 
whether he will give an assurance that 
in future the Government of India will 
be consulted before any such appoint¬ 
ments are made ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The reporting 
arrangements for Royal Commissions are 
a matter on which the Chairman is 
always consulted, and I understand that 
in this case the Chairman particularly 
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[Mr. Richards.] 

asked that reporters should be taken out 
from this country. I have seen the state¬ 
ment to which my hon. Friend refers. My 
Noble Friend has not yet received the 
communication which the Government of 
India promised should be made to him, 
but will of course consider most carefully 
any representations that they may wish 
to make. 

Mr. MACPHERSON: When does the 
hon. Gentleman expect the Report of the 
Royal Commission 1 

Mr. RICHARDS: I understand that the 
Report of the Commission was due ’o 
arrive yesterday. 

Public Accounts. 

Mr. HOPE SIMPSON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India whether the 
home accounts of the Secretary of Stale 
and the accounts of the High Commis¬ 
sioner are subjected to review by the 
Public Accounts Committee in India, or 
by what authority'^ 

Mr. RICHARDS: The accounts of the 
High Commissioner are laid befoife the 
Public Accounts Committee in India. 
They arc also included in the papers 
relating to Home Expenditure annually 
submitted to Parliament. Under Sec¬ 
tion 26 of the Government of India Act, 
the accounts of the Secretary of State in 
Council are laid before Parliament each 
year, and they are also laid before the 
Public Accounts Committee in India. 

Budget. 

4, Mr. MILLS asked the Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State for India whether, in view 
of the fact that in India more than 50 per 
cent, of the total Indian Budget is non 
votable by the members of the Indian 
Legislative Assembly, it is proposed to 
take steps to make all the Budget votable 
by the Assembly ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The course suggested 
by the hon. Member would involve amend¬ 
ment of the Government of India Act. 
No proposal for this purpose has been 
made. 

Mr. MILLS: Have any repreeentations 
been made by representative Indians? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I am not aware of 
that) Ibut will tbake Inquiries. 


Government of India Act (SbotxOK 67 B). 

6. Mr. SCURR asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India whether 
any recent Amendment has been made or 
published in India of the statutory rulee 
under Section 67 B of the Government of 
India Act; whether the Indian legislative 
assembly had been consulted; and when 
the Secretary of Statens sanction was 
applied for and obtained? 

Mr. RICHARDS: My hon. Friend is 
presumably referring to^Amendjjyyj^^ 
the Indian Legislative rtulesTo provide 
a suitable procedure for dealing with 
Bills recommended or certified under 
Section 67 B of tfis^jlct. Amendment® 
w 1 Ih been made by the 

Government of India with the sanction 
of the Secretary of State in Council and 
were published in India on 13th March. 
In pursuance of the statute they are now 
being laid before both Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment. So far as I am aware, the 
A ssembly was not consulte d. 

Reforms (Inquiry). 

7. Mr. SCURR asked the Under-Secre 
tary of- State for India whether the 
Government will consider the desirability 
of associating with the inquiry proposed 
by the Government of India into the 
working of the reform.s some non-official 
Members or Ministers who have had 
actual experience of such working ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: This question had 
been mentioned in correspondence with 
the Government of India, but that 
Government has not yet made any final 
recommendation with regard to it. 

Press Propaganda. 

8. Colonel Sir CHARLES YATE asked 

the Under-Secretary of State for India 
whether his attention has been called to 
the danger of the propaganda dis¬ 
seminated in the Indian Press by the 
extremist agitator, as quoted in the Behar 
and Orissa Legislative Council in which 
the Government of India ia depicted as a 
cruel oppressor and a cunning exploiter, 
that its hands were stained with blood* 
tbat it dishonoured women and massacred 
children, and that the Government and 
all its works must be forthwith ended i 
and whether he will consirit the Govern¬ 
ment of India with a view to the reintro* 
duction of the Press Law which was 
repealed tv^o or three years ago 1 - 
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Mr. RICHARDS: I have not seen any 
report of the nature mentioned in the 
question; but I would again remind the 
hon. and gallant Member that the Courts 
in India exist and that use is made of 
them when offences or torts are com¬ 
mitted. It is not contemplated to sug¬ 
gest to the Government of India to revive 
the Press Act. 

Sir C. YATE: Is the hon. Gentleman 
not aware that the Courts in India are 
not made use of? 

Mr. RICHARDS: My information is 
that the Courts are made use of. 

Sir C. YATE: Can the hon. Gentleman 
give me a single case ? 

Disturbances (Jaito). 

9. Mr. SNELL asked the Under-Sccre- 
tary of State for India whether his attcn 
tion has been drawn to the letter 
addressed by 41 members of the Indian 
Legislative Assembly, including well- 
known leaders of Indian public opinion, 
asking for a committee of officials and 
non-officials to make a thorough investi¬ 
gation into the firing at Jaito, and that a 
mere magisterial inquiry will not satisfy 
the needs of the situation ; and whether, 
in view of the fact that the official and 
non-official accounts widely differ as to 
the whole affair, he will order a public 
inquiry to be made on the lines suggested? 

Mr. RICHARDS : 1 have not at present 
eeen the letter referred to, though I under¬ 
stand such a letter was sent. As I stated 
in reply to a question on the 10th March, 
the Secretary of State has no doubt that 
the Government of India will take all 
necessary steps to ascertain the full facts, 
if they have reason to think that they 
have not already been aacertained, and he 
does not think it necessary to make any 
suggestion to them in this connection. 
The appointment of a committee to make 
a general inquiry into the grievances of 
the Sikh community has been under con¬ 
templation, and I now observe in the 
Press ttiat it has just been announced in 
India. 

Sir C. YATE: Is it not the case that 
this inquiry was conducted by a Sikh 
magistrate ? 

Mr* RICHARDS t That is true. 

Sir C. YATE ; Then should not the Sikh 
magistrate’s decision be considered em 


War Office (Outstandino Claims). 

10. Mr. WINDSOR asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India whether he 
will bring to the attention of the Secretary 
of State the advisability of associating 
with himself any competent military 
financial adviser from India like Sir B. N. 
Mitter, who holds that office in the 
Government of India, in conducting 
negotiations with the War Office regarding 
the amounts outstanding between it and 
India ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: My Noble Friend will 
not fail to make use of the best expert 
advice at his command in negotiating the 
settlement of these questions. 

Army (British Officers’ and Men’s Pay). 

11. Sir C. YATE asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India whether he 
has yet inquired into the accuracy of the 
calculations supplied to him showing that 
a married British service captain ordered 
to serve in India loses pay at the rate 
of £22 per annum, a married lieutenant 
of over seven years’ service £63 per 
annum, and under seven years’ service 
£68 per annum, married quartermasters, 
whose pay depends on length of service 
as such, lose by service in India in every 
grade, and married warrant officers, non¬ 
commissioned officers, and men lose, re¬ 
spectively, about £49 14s., £20 12s. 6d., 
and £16 2s. 6d. per annum; and, if so, 
whether, in order to put a stop to this 
reduction of pay now inflicted upon these 
officers and men ordered to serve in India, 
he will grant the same marriage allow¬ 
ances in India as are granted at home ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: My reply to the hon. 
and gallant Member’s question of 7th April 
was based on a careful examination of 
the figures which he has been good 
enough to supply. A certain disparity 
in the case of the officers is admitted, and 
1 can assure the hon. and gallant Member 
that we shall endeavour to remedy it in 
connection with the revision which is due 
next July. But I cannot guarantee that 
any particular solution will be adopted. 

Sir C. YATE : Is the hon. Gentleman 
aware that that is the reply which he 
gave me the other day? 

Mill Industry, Bombay. 

41. Mr. DUKES asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India whether he 
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has now had an opportunity of con¬ 
sidering the Memorandum drawn up by 
Mr. Findlay Shirras, the director of labour 
under the Government of Bombay, which 
Memorandum shows that the reserve 
funds of the mill-owners in Bombay had 
been increased by 345 per cent. ; and 
whether he will recommend the Govern¬ 
ment of India to take any steps in the 
matter ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I have now seen a 
Press report of the Memorandum, which 
appears to have been submitted to the 
Bonus Dispute Inquiry Committee 
appointed by the Government of Bombay. 

It gives the figure named as the increase 
in the reserve funds of 38 of the mills, 
the total number of which I understand 
is 82. The Committee reported that the ] 
results of the working of the mill industry 
as a whole for the year 1923 are such 
as to justify the contention of the mill- 
owners that the profits do not admit of 
the payment of a bonus. The question 
of reserve funds does not appear to be 
one in which Government could 
interfere. 

Mr. WARDLAW-MILNE; Is the hon. 
Gentleman aware that last year was a 
most disastrous year in the industry in 
Bombay ? 

42. Mr. DUKES asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India whether, as 
a result of his promised inquiries, he 
can state why the cases against the owner 
of the Ahmedabad Cotton Mill, in 
Bombay Presidency, were withdrawn by 
the collector after a conviction had been 
obtained in the first case and a fine of 
£100 imposed for employing women and 
children on night duty in contravention 
of the Indian Factories Act, 1922? 

Mr. RICHARDS : It will take some time 
to obtain the report which is being called 
for through the Government of India. 

I will communicate with ray hon. Friend 
when it is received. 

Assam Labour and Emigration Act. 

43^ Mr. DUKES asked the Under-Swe- 
tary of State for India if he is aware 
that, under the Assam Labour and 
Emigration Act, it is possible for a 
planter to have a labourer arrested for 
Ijsaving hia service* and that a labourer 
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is made criminally liable for any breach 
of service; and whether there have been 
protests from Madras about the recruit* 
ing of labour from that Presidency for 
work on Assam plantations? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The provisions to 
which my hon. Friend refers in the Assam 
Labour and Emigration Act have been 
withdrawn some years ago. As regards 
the latter part of the question, no protests 
have been received by my Noble Friend 
or reported by the Government of India. 

General Election (Statistics). 

45. Sir C. YATE asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India if he will give 
a Return for the last General Election in 
India showing the number of electors in 
the case of each Provincial Council, 
the Legislative Assemblj", and the Senate, 
respectively, the number who voted, the 
number of candidates, and the number 
returned, as given in the case of the 
elections for 1920? 

Mr. RICHARDS: 1 hope to leceive 
shortly from India material for such a 
Return, which will be presented as soon 
as possible thereafter. 

Sir C. YATE : Thank you. 

Murders (Koiiai). 

48. Lieut. - Colonel HOWARD-BURY 

asl^d the Under-Secretary of State for 
India whether he has any further informa¬ 
tion with regard to the murderers who 
have escaped from Afghanistan to Afridi 
country ; and whether pressure ie being 
put on the Afridis to give them up ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: Definite information 
as to the two missing members of the 
Kohat gang is still lacking. The Chief 
Commissioner of the North-Weet Frontier 
Province has taken the matter up with a 
joint jirga of the Afridi and Orakzai 
tribes, and has secured satisfactory under¬ 
takings from most of the sections con¬ 
cerned. Further pressure will be applied 
if necessary. 

Afghanistan (Arms). 

49. Lieut.-Colonel HOWARD - BURY 

asked the Under-Secretary of State for 
India whether any further consignments 
of rifies and machine guns are being sent 
by French firms to Afghanistan; whether 
any consignments are still being held up 
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in Bombay; and can he state the num> 
berg of rifles and machine guns that are 
being supplied by French Arms! 

The PRIME MINISTER (Mr. J. 
Ramsay MacDonald) : In reply to the 
first part of the question, His Majesty’s 
Government have no information. The 
answer to the second and third parts of 
the question is in the negative. 

Lieut.-Colonel HOWARD-BURY: Have 
these consignments which were held up 
gone through ? 

The PRIME MINISTER: Yes. 

Akali Sikh Jathas. 

50. Lieut.-Colonel HOWARD - BURY 

asked the Under-Secretary of State for 
India whether he is taking any steps to 
prevent the setting out of those Jathas of 
Akali Sikhs; and whether he is aware 
that such Jathas are stirring up unrest 
in districts which were previously un¬ 
disturbed ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: My Noble Friend has 
already made inquiries and has ascer¬ 
tained that the qiustion has been fully 
considered by the Governments in India, 
who must necessarily be in the best posi¬ 
tion to judge of the effect of these Jathas 
and of the policy to be adopted in deal¬ 
ing with them. 

Lieut.-Colonel HOWARD-BURY: Can 

the hon. Member say whether they are 
adopting the policy of stopping these 
Jathas 7 

Mr. MILLS: Were these the same men 
whose aid was requisitioned in France 
and who proved capable, willing, and 
loyal at the time when we wanted them 7 

Newspapeus. 

52. Mr. LANSBURY aaked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India whether he is 
aware that complaints are made in India 
about the delay in delivery and, at times, 
confiscation of the following newspapers 
and periodicals: the ** Crusader,” the 
** Unity,” the ” Outlook,” the ” Free- 
laan,’” the ” Daily Herald,” the ” Islamic 
Review,” the ” Manchester Guardian 
Weekly,” the Living Age,” the 

Nation,” the ” New Majority,” the 
New Ruasia,” and the Saturday 


Herald ”; why there is this censorship 
and delay in the delivery of newspapers 
and periodicals in the Madras Presidency ; 
and will he take steps to put an end to 
the same 7 

Mr. RICHARDS: On the 7th April 1 
offered to have inquiry made into any 
specific cases. I can only repeat that 
offer, and the assurance that there is no 
such censorship. 

Mr. LANSBURY: Is it not specific 
enough to give the hon. Member the 
names of the journals which are not 
allowed to go in 7 What more informa¬ 
tion does he require 7 

Earl WINTERTON: Are we to under¬ 
stand from the reply that there will be 
no interference uith the po^^ers which the 
last Government had for dealing with 
these matters if they desired to do so 7 

Mr. RICHARDS: My reply was that 
there is no censorship. 

Irrigation. 

54. Mr. BAKER asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India what are the 
views and recommendations of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India on the Resolution 
passed by the Council of State at Delhi 
on 5th March for a fresh survey of irriga¬ 
tion possibilities both from the rivers and 
wells of India, as no such survey has been 
made since 19017 

Mr. RICHARDS: The views and 
recommendations of the Government of 
India have not yet been received. An 
inquiry on the subject has been sent to 
them. 


VRIHEN ANSWERS. 

Indian Services. 

Mr, J. HARRIS asked the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer what was the approxi¬ 
mate gross cost, exclusive of overhead 
charges, of each of the concurrent open 
competitions of 1911, 1912, 1913, 1921, 1922 
and 1923, for the Indian Civil Service and 
other administrative group appointments ; 
and what was the total number of vacan¬ 
cies which had been filled as a result of 
each of those competitions 7 
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Mr. GRAHAM: The following are the 
particulars asked for: 


Date of concurrent 
open competition 
lor Indian Civil 
and other Services. 

Gross cost, ex¬ 
clusive of over¬ 
head charges. 

Total Number 
of appoint¬ 
ments made. 


£ 8. d. 


August, 1911 ... 

1,887 11 10 

125 

„ 1912... 

1,812 2 9 

107 

„ 1913... 

1,645 17 9 

101 

„ 1921 ... 

1,948 8 10 

30 

„ 1922... 

1,547 17 0 

30 

„ 1923... 

1,614 11 9 

30 


All-India Services. 

Mr. D. GRENFELL asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India what are the 
all-India services recruited by the Secre¬ 
tary of State as distinct from those 
recruited by the High Commissioner from 
India? 

Mr. RICHARDS ; The all-India services 
are the Indian Civil Service, the Indian 
Police, Forest, Educational and Agricul¬ 
tural Services, the Indian Service of 
Engineers, the Indian Veterinary Service 
and officers of the Indian Medical Service 
in civil employ. 

Imperial SepvVices (Capitation 
Payments). 

Mr. GRENFELL asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India whether the 
annual contribution made by India to Hi.s 
Majesty's Government through the capi¬ 
tation rate amounts to some 35 lakhs of 
rupees annually; if this sum is distri 
buted among various military institutions 
in this country; and at what rate per 
head for officer and rank and file the 
capitation rate is fixed ? 

Mr. RICHARDS! In 1923-24 a provi¬ 
sional payment of £1,700,000 was made to 
the War Office in respect of the cost of 
raising and training the recruits required 
for service in India, the cost of training 
including, inter alia^ the pay of the re¬ 
cruits and a share of the military train¬ 
ing establishments maintained in this 
country. This payment was at the rate of 
£35 per officer and man of the British 
Army serving on the Indian establish- 
menL In addition, a provisional pay¬ 
ment of approximately £100,000 was made 
to the Air Ministry in respect of cost of 
triwning Air Force personnel based on a 
per capita charge of £50. 
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Mr. WINDSOR asked the Under-Seorc^ 
tary of State for India whether the cost 
of the education of British soldiers who 
Iserve for less than five years in that 
■country is repaid to the Indian Govern¬ 
ment by the British Treasury ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The present capita¬ 
tion rate for the training of British troops 
sent to India is based on an average 
period of service in India assessed on the 
basis of past experience, and it is not 
necessary to take account of individual 
departures, in the one direction or the 
other from that aveiage. The mode of 
calculation of the rate in future is undsr 
consideration. 

Mr. F. GOULD asked the Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State for India whether Indians 
are admitted to the artillery schools ; and 
whether India is contributing directly or 
indirectly through capitation grants to 
the cost of such schools? 

Mr. BAKER asked the Under-Secretary 
of State for India how many Indians are 
being trained at military institutions 
both in England and in India for King's 
commissioned rank in the Artillery, the 
Tank Corps, and the Air Force? 

Mr. RICHARDS: No Indians are being 
trained for King's commissioned rank in 
the Artillery, Tank Corps, or Air Force, 
none of which arras are open to officers 
of the Indian Service. As I explained in 
my reply to the hon. and gallant Member 
for Blackpool (Lieut.-Colonel Meyler) on 
7th April, it is not possible to say how 
much of the capitation payments arc 
attributable to the training institutions 
in question. 

Bengal : Transferred Services. 

Mr. D. GRENFELL asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India whether it 
is in the discretion of the Governor of 
Bengal to certify which are essential and 
which are non-essential services in the 
transferred Departments; whether the 
Governor of Bengal has decided thitt 
educational and medical services in 
Bengal are non-essential services; and 
whether the Secretary of State proposes 
to take any steps in the matter? 

Mr. RICHARDS; It is almost im¬ 
possible within the limits of question aAd 
answer to explain accurately the tome* 
what intricate points raised by the bon. 
Member on the provisions of tll4 
Government of India Act, but I 
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be able to make the Government’s 
position clear in the course of the Debate 
to-morrow. 

Army (Indhnisation). 

Mr. F. GOULD asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India whether 
there is any bar to the appointments of 
Indians to the staff departmental services 
of the Army in India; whether any Indian 
has been so appointed; and whether 
Indians are given opportunities to qualify 
for such posts? 

Mr. RICHARDS: There is no bar to 
the appointment of Indians to the staff 
and departmental services of the Army in 
India for which British officers of the 
Indian Army are eligible, and they have 
the same opportunities to qualify. Indians 
have been so appointed. 

Imperial Government and Government 

OF India (Difference's of Opinion). 

Captain TERRELL asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India whether, 
within the last six months, there have been 
any cases in which the decision of His 
Majesty’s Government has overridden the 
advice of the Indian Government on 
matters of domestic concern ; and, in that 
case, what these cases have been ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: It would not be in 
accord with established usage to make 
any statement as to the cases in which 
differences of opinion may have mani¬ 
fested themselves in the course of the 
mutual discussion which takes place be¬ 
tween the Indian Government and the 
Secretary of State as representing His 
Majesty’s Government, in the discharge 
by the latter of his responsibilities. 


Tuesdayy 15th Aprils 19^4. 

Captain Viscount CURZON: I beg to 
move, 

** That this House, viewing with anxiety 
recent evente in India, regrets the lack of a 
clear statement of policy with regard 
thereto by His Majesty’s Ministers.” 

In moving this Resolution I wish to 
make a humble apology and to ask for 
the indulgence of the Houee. I am here 
to-night in spite of the protest of my 
medical officers. I was in bed all day 
yesterday with something or other*-*! do 
not kjsow what it waa^and, anyhow, it 
was quite sttAcient to make it difficult 
for me to get my remarks together in 


order to make a speech to-night. I fear 
that, m consequence, there will be a 
number of omissions from the remarks 
which I had intended to make, I can, 
howevei, with confidence leave those 
omissions to others who will follow me 
on this side of the House. There is one 
special point I wish to make at the outset 
The tu»*n of the wheel of chance, in the 
shape of the Ballot, has pushed me into 
a position of prominence in connection 
with India—a position which I certainly 
have never sought. Despite the fact that 
I served many years ago upon the East 
India station, I do not claim to be an 
authority upon India. I did not come 
back from India and try to rite a book, 
as most people do. It so happens that 
my name is one which is ali eady associated 
with India to a veiy large extent. 
Before I say anything else it should be 
made (juite clear that I am not the Lord 
Curzon who is associated in the mi id of 
the jniblic with India. It is very necessary 
that that should be explained, because we 
are always told that everything w^e say 
here—I think it is true—goes out to 
India, and it may possibly lead to con¬ 
fusion in the public mind in India if I 
did not make this disclaimer in regard 
to my name. 

It is essential that anyone who 
endeavours to speak upon India should, 
as far as possible, not bring any heat 
into the discussion and should not say 
anything which others might think to be 
niischie\ous or provocative. It is true, 
that I am identified with one side of this 
House and that hon. Members opposite 
are identified with another side. Dut I 
appeal to them, in the best interests of 
our great Indian Empire, not to look 
upon things too much from a party point 
of view I will do my best to refrain from 
makin'i any parly remarks, and I am sure 
that hon. Members opposite will not be 
slow to follow^ suit. The point of view 
which I desire to take in regard to India 
is this. I look upon India, not as an 
expert, but as a “man in the street.'’ 
Many things have happened and arei 
happening in India w’hich have made 
those of UB who value the good name of] 
England and its great traditions, w^ho 
value the Indian Empire as “ one of the 
brightest jewels of the Biitish Crown,” 
a jewel beyond price, feel profoundly 
an.xioua with regard to that jewel. We 
feel sometimes that the jewel is getting 
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a little loose in its setting, and wo want, j 
as far as possible, to be reassured in the 
matter. That is the main purpose of my 
motion. 

It has been obvious for many genera¬ 
tions past that firm government and wise 
statesmanship have brought India to a 
very great position in the world. All of 
us can say that we desire that the position 
which India holds to-day in the world 
shall not be weakened, but shall be 
strengthened, and that is the point of 
view, I imagine, of the ordinary sane 
Englishman. What makes many of us 
profoundly anxious is a combination of 
many circumstances. There have been 
many curious happenings in India. We 
-have had certain utterances by the Secre¬ 
tary of State in another place, and we 
have, of course, the advent to power of 
a Socialist Government. I am sure that 
right hon. and hon. Members opposite 
will not think it an unfair remark if I 
say that anyone holding the views which 
they must know that I hold, would have 
profound anxiety with regard to India in 
view of the professions of opinion to which 
members of the Socialist party have given 
vent in the past. I say that only in order 
that right hon. and hon. Members may 
understand the anxiety which many of us 
feel in the absence of an authoritative 
declaration in this House upon the 
subject of India. 

Let me deal with the position of India 
as I see it. I will go as far back as 1919. 
One might go back much further, but I 
am not sure that it would be found a very 
fruitful line of search. I go back to 1919, 
when the Government of India Act was 
passed. I opposed the passage of that 
Act, because I did not think that it would 
contribute to the good of India in the 
long run. I thought the Measure was 
likely to bring about such a sta^e o f 
affairs as has occurred-~-a ftate-QLj mi:aat 
and arixiety, ahi "possible harm to the 
liervKefi'iir India. My point of view now, 
however, is that that Measure is on the 
Statute Book, that it was accepted by 
India, and that it is the duty of every 
true constitutionalist to do bis best to 
uphold that Act in the letter and in the 
spirit. As soon as that Act was passed, 
what I will call the Left wing in India 
denounced the Measure as utterly in¬ 
adequate. They tedfe the point of view 
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which I expected them to taker In 
the year 1920 we had the first 
common use of, or common allusion 
to, the names of Mr. Gandhi and the 
AU brothers. They wei^ undoubtedly the 
leaders of the Left wing in Indian politics. 
They said that the Act was inadequate 
and that nothing less than certain de¬ 
mands would meet with their approval. 
Their chief demands were (1), a settle¬ 
ment of the Turkish peace in accordance 
with Moslem ideas; (2), a settlement of 
the wrongs in the Punjab ; and (3), the 
grant of complete Home Rule to India. 

I :im putting these facts forward, not in 
any party spirit, but as a reason for the 
anxiety which many of us feel on the 
advent of the Socialist party to power. 
The next thing that happened was the 
visit to India of the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster and of the hon. Gentleman 
the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Treasury. They gave specific assurances 
to the extremists in India that the Indian 
N«ilionalist movement had the full support 
of the Socialist party. Speaking at 
Allahabad in December, 1920, the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
said: 

The British Labour partv le with the 
Indian people in their desire tor democratic 
Swaraj.’' 

On another occasion he added : 

It was immaterial whether it was Home 
Rule or independence.” 

The Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Treasury declared: 

In their fight for freedom and for the 
completeet form of self-government the 
democracy of Britain is wholeheartedly with 
the Indian Nationalists.” 

He spoke, too, of the identity of aim 
existing between the Indian Nationalist 
movement and British Labour, which— 

had pledged itself to the application of 
self-determination to India.” 

In .an article in the ** Pioneer Mail '' of 
2l8t January, 1921, we read that it was 
the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Treasury who declared before leaving 
India: 

“ The whole nation was behind Gandhi/^ 
He can surely have had very little idea 
of what the whole nation consists or what 
it means. 

The CHANCELLOR of thjs DUCHY Of 
LANCASTER (Colonel Wedgwood): Can 
the Noble Lord give me the authority lot 
that quotation f 
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Viscount CURZON : I will give it to my 
right hon. and gallant Friend before the 
Debate concludes if he wishes. I wish 
to quote now from the ** Pioneer Mail ’’ 
of the 28th March, 1924. There is a pas¬ 
sage relating to the Bolshevik conspiracy 
trial which is going on at Cawnpore at 
the present time. In it is a quotation 
from a letter signed dated 23rd 

January this year. The initial pre¬ 

sumably refers to Mr. Roy, who is well 
known as being in close touch with 
Moscow and with extremist opinion in 
India, and this is what he says: 

The Labour party has come to power. 

. . . There le some disillusionment in 

store for a section of the Indian politicians, 
particularly Baptista, Chacha and Lajpat 
Rai. They banked upon their patron 
Wedgwood’s advent in the India Office. 
But MacDonald had to buy the right of 
resident in 10, Downing Street, with higli 
price. The Liberals made it sure he would 
not do anything to tamper with the Empire 
before they consented to put him in a place 
from which they can pull him down at any 
moment. . . . Wedgwood, who has com¬ 

mitted himself too much in supporting the 
Indian Magna Chart a, had to be put away 
in favour of an ex-CoIonial pro-Consul 
whose membership of the Labour party was 
hardly known until yesterday. A scion of 
the aristocracy who ruled Jamaica to the 
satisfaction of Imperialism, in which he has 
a large stake, can be entrusted with the 
trusteeship of India.” 

That is a quotation from a letter written 
by a Moscow extremist, and I am quite 
certain it could not meet with the approval 
of the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan¬ 
caster, and I only quote it because I think 
these things should be known not only 
to right hon. and hoin. Gentlemen opposite, 
but to the country as a whole, in order 
that we may get a fuller appreciation of 
the situation. It must also be remem¬ 
bered that the Chancellor of the Duchy 
and the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Treasury, when at Nagpur in the same 
year, were present at the extremists^ 
Congress, and I am sure the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman will not deny that 
at that Congress the most violent anti- 
British and seditious speechee were made. 
I do not know that the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman made any very active 
protest. 

Colonel WEDGWOOD : On the contrary, 
I did make a protest, and it was noted in 
the Press of India.. 

VIsoouiit CURZON : I am very pleased 
to hear it, but my researches have not 


brought that fact to light. However, I 
have no doubt the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman will take the opportunity this 
evening of explaining matters. In 1921 
the Government of India Act came into 
operation, and that year aleo marked the 
end, or the failure shall we say, of the 
non-co-operation movement. That move¬ 
ment was instituted by Mr. Gandhi, and 
hon. Members know what it was. The 
year 1921 also saw the trial and convic¬ 
tion of the Ali brothers. Nothing to whieh 
I w’ish to allude happened until 1922, 
which was signalised by the arrest of Mr. 
Gandhi. Mr. Gandhi wae convicted for 
sedition and was awarded a sentence of 
six years’ imprisonment, and his position 
was quite straightforwardly summed up 
by Mr. Gandhi himself at his trial when 
he said : 

** I knew I was playing witli fire, and if 
T am freed I will do it again.” 

Two more years passed, and this year, 
1924, together with the advent of the 
Labour Government, sees Mr. Gandhi un¬ 
conditionally released. [Hon. Members: 
” Hear, hear ! ”] I can quite understand 
that there are hon. Members opposite who 
do not agree with the conviction of Mr. 
Gandhi and look upon him as a wrongly 
convicted man, but they will agree that 
he went through a proper form of trial 
before he was convicted and sentenced, 
and he himself was quite open about it, 
because he stated that he did not regret 
what he had done and, if given the chance, 
would do it again. Mr. Gandhi himself 
does not deny that fact, and his action 
w^ith regard to India has undoubtedly 
been responsible for the loss of many 
hundreds of lives. [Hon. Members : 
“ No, no! ”] I do not think it can be 
denied that the methods which he pursued 
have been responsible for the loss of a 
great many lives. The grounds which 
are given for his release are those of ill- 
health. I wish to know what did the 
doctors recommend with regard to Mr. 
Gandhi. I think it is of importance that 
this should be known. It would be as 
much a misfortune for India if Mr. 
Gandhi were released because of a Con¬ 
servative party being in power as it 
would be if he were released because of 
the Liberal party or the Socialist party 
being in power. 

To make India the sport of party 
politics is one thing which will render it 
quite certain that India will be plunged 
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into depths of misery and suffering which 
she has never hitherto plumbed. Her 
life has been fairly quiet up to now. 
[iXoN. Members: Well it has 

been. I submit to hon. Members 
opposite that from the Mutiny until just 
before the Reforms Act we have com¬ 
paratively peaceful times in India. There 
have been outbreaks, but not of a serious 
character. But if you make India the 
sport of party politics it is a desperate 
gamble, and one which will never pay 
whoever tries it. I notice that Mr. 
Gandhi was released with the advent to 
office of the Socialist Government, and 
I waiit to know if that release was 
political or for reasons of health. The 
Government have only to say, and if tae 
Government give me an assurance that 
it was for reasons of ill-health, I shall 
undoubtedly believe it; but as we see it 
to-day, we see this curious concatenation 
of circumstances: the advent of a Labour 
Government and the release of Gandhi. 
I would also point to the fact that we 
have in India now a great Pro-consul 
who was a former Lord Chief Justice, 
and I can hardly believe that a former 
Lord Chief Justice could sacrifice justice 
to expediency. With regard to the 
possible association of the Socialist party 
with it, there is another thing I notice, 
and that is that in the Daily Herald 
of the 8th February this year, there are 
the following passages: 

There is no doubt that the Swaraj party 
will be prepared to co-operate wuth a Labour 
Government, in which they can have confi¬ 
dence. . . . Unfoi-tunately, Labour’s pre¬ 
decessors have left behind an atmosphere of 
suspicion and distrust, and it takes a long 
time to get this removed, but Gandhi’s 
release has begun the new movement of 
mutual understanding.” 

HON. MEMBERS: ” Hear, hear!” 

Viscount CURZON : Then hon. Members 
opposite associate Gandhi's release with 
the advent to power of the Socialist party. 
The next thing I notice is the Labour 
Manifesto of 20th February, which states 
that the National Council once more fully 
associates itself with the people of India 
in their demand for political and econo- 
imic liberty. It assures the Indian 
.workers of its sympathy and support in 
^their struggle against the inhuman condi- 
tjona of their labour; welcomes the release 
pf 0i^n4h|; calls for the unconditional 
of other Indians imprisoned for 


purely political offences, dissociated from 
acts of, or incitement to, violence, and 
reiterates its view that the Kenya deci¬ 
sions as affecting the relations between 
white and Indian settlers should be 
reconsidered. 

Mr. LANSBURY: By whom was that 
issued ? 

Viscount CURZON: It was the Labour 
Manifesto. 

Mr. LANSBURY: Where from? 

Viscount CURZON: I suppose from 
Eccleston Square. It urges that the Com¬ 
mission to be set up for revision of the 
Government of India Act should not be 
delayed for five years but should be 
immediately appointed , and, in view of 
the adoption of Mr. Moti Lai Nahru's 
resolution in the Legislative Assembly, 
asks the British Government to consider 
the advisability of inviting representa¬ 
tives of the various parties in India to 
consult with it regarding the acceleration 
of full self-government, which should be 
impeded by no claim that Britain is the 
rightful ruler of India. 

1 would like to pass from those topics 
to a little more direct allusion to the 
state of affairs in India to-day. With 
regard to the moderates, you have, first 
of all, the Moderate or Liberal party, 
who profess co-operation with the British 
Administration, who thereby secure power 
in office, but who all the time are work¬ 
ing steadily to displace the British 
element in Indian Administration. I 
would take, first of all, as representative 
of them, Mr. Sastri. I think he will be 
taken as being a moderate man. On the 
28th February ho said, in the Council 
of State, that the British members of the 
Service are there “ on sufferance,” and 
h * rejoiced to see them humiliated. None 
of the three Indian colleagues of tbo 
Viceroy, who were present on that occa- 
fion, nuide the smallest protest or 
repudiated his views, and Sir T. B. Sapru 
has publicly expressed his adherence to 
Mr. Sastri's view. 

In regard to the extremists, first of all 
you have them divided into four groups. 
You have the revolutionary Akali Sikhi of 
the Punjab, you hove the small faction of 
the Ali brothers, w^ho are preaching the 
gospel of sedition and non-resistance to 
Afghan invasion, you have the 9iis^du 
extremists, who want tp expel the British 
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from India by ** non-violent ** methods, 
and you have those who still adhere to 
Gandhi. In every case the extremists 
have made the most wild promises to each 
of those to whom they make their chief 
appeal, and in every case they have repre¬ 
sented that the only thing that stands 
between their followers and what they 
want is the existence of the British 
Empire, and although those interests are 
absolutely in conflict in many cases, these 
promises should at the same time be 
taken into account. In the last four 
years, while this intensive agitation has 
been going on, there has been more blood¬ 
shed, more loss of life and property, and 
more damage done to India than there 
has been during the previous 60 years. 
In fact, I do not think it would be 
exaggerating matters to say that as the 
British power becomes weaker, India 
lapses deeper and deeper into anarchy. 

I would like to say a few words about 
the Services. 1 know that a Commission 
is sitting and is going to report, and that 
the Government have given a pledge that 
a day will be given to the House of 
Commons for the discussion of that 
Report, but when the Commission will 
report and that discussion take place 
is quite uncertain. What is certain is 
that all is not well with the Services 
in India, and all ie not well for, I 
believe, a very clear and distinct reason, 
for just one thing, namely, that the 
Services have no sort of guarantee under 
present conditions with regard to their 
future. How can anybody entering the 
Indian Civil Service, anybody putting 
his son into the Indian Civil Service, say 
what the position of that boy or that 
official will be in the msxt 10, or even five, 
years’ time, without an authoritative 
declaration from the Government as to 
where they stand in the matter I say 
that that declaration should not be 
delayed one minute. The Government 
ought to make it at the very earliest 
possible moment. Up to now, every year, 
some^ 60, I believe, of our best students, 
from places like Oxford and Cambridge, 
used to go in to the Indian Civil Service, 
but I believe that now we get about four 
or five, and those not of the best type 
that we used to get. I am sure hon. 
Kembera oppodte will not think that that 
is a gain to India. ^ If we send people to 
India to help oni our administration 
thei^e> surely we ought to send our very 
blii Seoond^ri^ men will not do, and 
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you can only get the very best if you give 
them a satisfactory assurance in regard 
to their future. In my opinion, we must 
tell them what is going to be the position 
of the Servicee in India, not in 10 years’ 
time or in 15 years’ time; you must say 
what is going to be their position within 
the next 26 years. If you do not, you 
cannot expect to get the best type of 
Englishmen, and nothing but the best, I 
say, is good enough for India. 

With regard to the Indianisation of the 
Services, hon. Members here know prob¬ 
ably ae well as I do that the Government 
of India Act limited the Indianisation of 
the Services in India to a little over 30 
per cent., but they may not know that 
the Indianisation of the Services has gone 
to something like 60 per cent, at the 
present time, the reason being that you 
cannot get the Britishers. They are not 
to be had under present conditions. It 
lias gone much further than the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act ever contemplated, and 
I say that it merits the most seiious 
attention of His Majesty’s Government. 

I do not altogether absolve previous 
Administrations from blame in this 
matter. I want to be quite fair, and I 
do not want to put the blame for the 
present position of affairs entirely on the 
present Government. They have not 
been in office long enough, but they have 
a great opportunity to make their position 
quito clear, and if they would only da 
that, I believe they would be doing a 
very good day’s work for India. 

There is one other thing I should like 
to touch upon, that is in regard to the 
election in India. We see a tremendous 
demand for some enlargement of the 
Government of India Act. Do hon. Mem¬ 
bers opposite realise that the ordinary 
ed\icat^_Indig^pi tpms e^feput 2 per 

populatio n 1 If you take the ail- 
Indian electorate it is about ^ ne ^ in 
280. The remainder have no vote« at allJ 
When you talk about India having thJ 
vote you are talking about an inJfinitesimm 
portion of the population : 97 per cent, p 
98 per cent, of the population, the agriem- 
tural classes chiefly, are absolutely w^- 
out the franchise at all. Whatever 
may do in India we cannot divest Our¬ 
selves of our responsibility in regard to 
these claases in In^^a. This waa clearly 
shown in the recent debate in the All- 
India Assembly on the Tariff Resolutions. 
The British member in charge of the pro¬ 
posals which have been forced upon the 
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Government by the great majority of the 
Indian members—mainly urban members 
—against the protests of the few repre¬ 
sentatives of the rural masses, had the 
candour to say this : 

‘‘It the agricultural classes (over 90 per 
cent, of the population) were able fully to 
grasp the issues involved in this question 
of Free Trade versus Protection, if they 
were able fully to bring their influence to 
bear upon this Assembly, I doubt very much 
whether this Assembly to-day would accept 
my Amendment—namely the tariff pro¬ 
posals ”— 

and this was an Amendment which 
he ’had been forced to bring in by 
the people to whom the Government 
has been handed over in India. He 
doubted whether he would be putting 
that Amendment forward! This is a 
thing of which we do not want to lose 
sight. In regard to the declarations with 
respect to India, I would just like to give , 
three, which I think it is essential should 
be in the minds of the House to-night. 
On 2nd August, 1922, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Carnarvon 
Boroughs (Mr. Lloyd George) made a 
speech which I remember listening to 
with the greatest possible pleasure, and 
in the course of that speech he said this 
with solemn emphasis: 

“ Britain will in no circumstances re¬ 
linquish her responsibility to India. That 
is the fundamental principle which will 
guide every party that ever has any hope of 
commanding the confidence of the people 
of this country.” 

The next declaration to which I would like 
to direct the attention of the House is 
that of the present Prime Minister. The 
right hon. Gentleman is in a different 
position to his predecessors in that he has 
direct personal knowledge, for he has been 
out to India, and has written a book upon 
it. I think we may claim that he is one 
who has direct first-hand knowledge of 
India, and I cannot believe that he will 
be misled by the demands of any narrow 
section of Indian politicians. He realises, 

I am sure, the seriousness of‘the case, 
and that the present Indian politicians 
have no claim and really cannot say that 
they represent the 98 per cent, of the 
population without the franchise. 1 
l3u>ught I had the quotation, but I find I 
)iave not, but I think the declaration 
which the right hon. Gentleman made 
when he 4rst came into office is in the 
nnjnds of the ffousOi Shortly after the 
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Government came in he said that if the 
people thought that the present 
extremist campaign in India w*as likely 
to load to an alteration in the action of 
this country that they were making a 
great mistake. 

There is another reference, and that is 
of Lord Heading. A few days before the 
passage of the Budget, Lord Reading 
said : 

“ There is no\\ a spirit in India ^\hich, if 
f am to credit all 1 read, is bent on the 
(lostruotion ot the retorms unlefejs it 
immediately obtains that which is impossible 
for any British Government to grant foi-th- 
with—tliat i«; complete Dominion self-govern¬ 
ment.” 

1 only want to allude to those declarations 
in order that the House may havj^ a know¬ 
ledge of them. There is one other ^ Sir 
Malcolm Hailey, wdio till lately was the 
home member in the Government of India. 
Taking part in the debate upon the 
I Budget in India the other day, he said : 

“ The British nation will not give further 
coiistitution-al relorms niile^>s they are 
^atlsfied that a measure of advance could he 
pro[)erly utilised tor the advantage of India, 
and that it w'ould not 1)0 intluoiieed by 
<‘riticisrns of British trusU'oship. The 
Assembly being askinl to throw the first 
stop to selt-govoniment in the face of the 
Britii^h Parliament. TJie home Memlx?r 
asko<.l the AsMunhlv to consider whether the 
pro}X)6al of the Pandit w'ould help India. 
The King’s Government must be carried on, 
and no sei'tion in British politics %vould be 
favourably iniliieiiced by such action as that 
proposed.” 

Thoee are strong words, but I hope that 
His Majesty's Government to-night will 
be able to give an assurance that the 
words of Sir Malcolm Hailey wdll not be 
repudiated in this House. Let me now 
say a few words as to what happened in 
the Indian Legislature. That is another 
thing which has given grave anxiety to 
those on this side of the House, and 
indeed all who value the greatness of the 
British Empire in India. We have seen 
in the Indian Legislature first of all the 
rejection of the Finance Bill. That has 
obviously been done with only one idea, 
namely, to make the working of the 
present reforms in India impossible. If 
that is so, what is going to be—I think 
we are entitled to know— ^the attitude of 
the Government? I am firmly convinced 
that the people who took this action 
never did a worse day^s work, not onl,t 
for India but for themselves, and for this 
reason: How can anybody, how can Ukom 
who resort to such extremist measttret/ 
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Eod take such misguided action, 
claim in the same word that exten¬ 
sion iif self-government — how can 
they possibly justify it—when by 
their action they are demonstrating their 
total unfitness for anything of the sort? 
The result of the rejection of the Budget 
was that the Finance Bill was reintro¬ 
duced on the narrowest possible lines to 
ensure safety and tranquility and the 
interests of British India, and the 
Government were enabled to give much 
needed relief to the Provinces of Madras, 
the United Provinces, and the Punjab. 
You have the same state of affairs in 
Bengal; there are the Swarajists who 
refused to grant the salaries of the 
Ministers and to vote vital eupplies. 
This is what the Calcutta correspondent 
of the ** Daily Telegraph said when 
talking about the state of affairs in 
Bengal: 

The Budget h^^ emerged in such a 
battered state tliat the situation confront¬ 
ing Lord Lytton is a very delicate one. 1 
understand, however, that interpreting 
widely the hazy provisions regarding his 
powers of certification he has decided tem¬ 
porarily to retain his Ministers, and to 
approve expenditure sufficient to cause the 
least possible damage to Of'Sential services. 
Even vSO, my estimate of 700 as the number 
of officers belonging to the Health and 
Education services, vho aie to he dismissed, 
was below the mark. Altogether 1,2CM) 
officers will shortly be under three months’ 
notice. Fortunately before the expiry of 
this period the present grotesque position, 
which has resulted from the tactics of the 
Swarajists, can be re-suhmitted to the 
Council.” 

On this question several attempts have 
been made to elicit a clear statement 
from the Under secretary of State for 
India as to what action the Government 
of Bengal ha45 taken or is about to take. 
I have followed this question with 
interest, but so far I do not think any 
satisfactory answ^er has been forthcoming. 
We know that a long speech was made 
by Lord Lytton which is, I am afraid, too 
long to read in its entirety to-night, but 
it was reported in the Pioneer Mail ** 
and I hope it has received the attention 
of the Government. The same state of 
affairs which occurred in Bengal also 
happened in the Central Provinces and 
the United Provinces, and in fact all 
,over India. I will now come to the 
declaration of the* Government and to the 
i^tatement xmade by the Secretary of State 
Indie in another place on the 2ath 


February. He said on that occasion one 
or two things which those who have 
studied his speech have found to be some¬ 
what misleading. One thing he said 
was: 

‘‘ The Government of India Act provides 
that not later than 1929 a Royal Commission 
should be sent out.” 

The Government of India Act provides 
that “ Not earlier than 1929 and that 
is a great difference. There is a great 
difference between not earlier ” and 

not later,” and if not later ” is the 
correct interpretation it gives a great 
scope for agitation in India. In the same 
speech the Secretary of State for India 
said : 

‘‘ We stand for the present by the 
provisions of the Government of India Act.” 

What is meant by that statement ? Why 
are these assertions not made quite 
clear? In the same speech the Secretary 
of State proceeds to say : 

I am glad, and the party which I le pre¬ 
sent ie glad, that Mr. Gandhi has bev-n 
released from prison, because it is repugnant 
to human nature that a man of his intelli¬ 
gence should be treated as a criminal.” 

riloN. AIembbrs : ” Hear, hear! ”] As a 
matter of fact, Mr. Gandhi was convicted 
of the most serious charge of sedition. 
[Inferrupfioji.'] An bon. Member oppo¬ 
site who interrupts me is a member of the 
Communist party. 

Mr. LANSBURY : Who do you mean I 

Viscount CURZON: I mean the hon. 
Member for Bow and Bromley. 

Mr. LANSBURY : If I were a member 
of the Communist party, I should not mind 
owning up to it, but the Noble Lord has 
made a great mistake. 

Viscount CURZON: Does the hon. 
Member deny it? 

Mr. LANSBURY: Yes, I do deny it. 

Viscount CURZON : Then I withdraw it 
unreservedly. 

Mr. LANSBURY: When you m^ke a 
charge of that kind, the onus of proof 
rests on you. 

Viscount CURZON ; I thought you were 
at their meeting on Sunday morning. Mr. 
Gandhi has recently stated that he 
realises the oonsequences of his action, 
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and ho would do the same thing again. 

I would now like to sum up. 

9.0 p.M. I want, ahd those who think 
as I do want, a specific and a 
clear statement from the present Govern¬ 
ment ae to where they stand as far as 
India is concerned. I want to know 
whether the present Government endorse 
the declaration of Sir Malcolm Hailey in 
the Debate on the rejection of the Finance 
Bill in India. I think it is important that 
declarations like these should be backed 
up by the Government. I am certain the 
Government do not approve of the action 
of the eoctremists in India, and they do 
not want to depart from the letter and 
spirit of the Government of India Act. 
I want to hear a declaration from the 
Government with regard to the services in 
India. It will not be enough for the 
Government to promise us a day for dis- 
cuseion at some uncertain date which may 
be provided if Parliamentary conditions 
permit. 1 would like the Government, 
now that they have a chance to-night, to 
tell us what steps they are baking to carry 
out these declarations. I ask the Govern¬ 
ment is it too much to hope that the Prime 
Minister’s declaration when he first took 
office will be translated into action and 
that Indian problems will be regarded not 
as party questione, but as national ques¬ 
tions. I want to look at them from the 
national .point of view, and whatever 
party is in power I hope it will assert and 
give effect to the principle that Great 
Britain will, in no circumstances, relin¬ 
quish her responsibility to India. Such a 
policy would at once rally to our cause 
not only the Indian masses, but the best 
eection of the educated classes, hearten 
the Services now deprerssed and dis¬ 
organised, and enable Britain’s work in 
India, which has been shamefully 
neglected since politics overshadowed 
administration, to be pressed forward 
with renewed hope and vigour. 

Sir HENRY CRAIK: I beg to second 
the Motion. My Noble Friend b^an his 
speech by appealing to the House on 
account of a physical disability which I 
think his vigour to-night has belied. I 
h^ve to appeal to the House for, 
indulgence owing to the more solid reason 
% great permanent disability owing to 
the weight of long years, during which I 
have perhkps lingered superfluous On 
the I feel doubly tilie irenee 


100 

of that responsibility which we must 
all feel, however insignificant we may be, 
about uttering words in this House which 
may be spread, and may have an effect 
which we do not desire them to have. I 
do not want to range over the whole 
sphere to which my Noble Friend has 
addressed himself, but I wish to speak 
with that sincerity of feeling and eager¬ 
ness for the good of India which I desire 
to inspire in others. It has been my luck 
to ask several questions of the Under¬ 
secretary of State. I think he will 
acquit me of any want of consideration 
in the questions which I have put, and I 
recognise in him most fully and 
abundantly that courtesy which counts 
for a great deal in this House, and, what 
is much more, that sense of responsibility 
which rests upon him and upon those who 
are associated with him in the Govern¬ 
ment of India. So far as I have been 
able to see, he has reflected faithfully and, 
I believe, sincerely, the words, w^hich 
gave confidence to many of us, uttered by 
the Prime Minister on his accession to 
office. I believe the Under-Secretary has 
acted in that spirit, and I trust he 
intends to do so. 

While, however, I speak wdth all 
moderation, I do .not think I should be 
acting quite fairly if I refrained from 
giving expression to the doubts and mis¬ 
givings which were felt by many of us 
when this movement first began. It was 
started in 1917 by a declaration suddenly 
made from the Front Bench from the 
Government of the day, a declaration 
that could not be discussed and could 
not be answered, made at the end of the 
Session, when there was no other oppor¬ 
tunity of discussing it; and it was followed 
immediately by decisive action, in spite 
of the doubts that we felt. We were 
often told that we had no right to object, 
because Parliament was eommitted by 
this declaration, unanswered and un« 
discussed, of the Secretary of State of 
that time, Mr. Montagu. That announce¬ 
ment of 1917 was followed by inquiries 
and by the visit of Mr. Montagu to Indig, 
which, in turn, was followed by the 
concoction of a scheme for reoonstitutixig 
the Government of India. The main 
principle of that scheme was the extra- 

Krain of a doctrinaire pedant, hill of hll 
of traps and ciiatdi€^s-**the Mtt bf 
l^ain that Would produce a 
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Oonstitutdon which looks very well on 
paper, but lacks altogether the imagina¬ 
tion that tries to realiee that scheme in 
actual work. The Bill came in 1919, and 
1 had the honour of belonging to the 
Joint Committee of the Lords and 
Commons which considered it. I was in 
the minority in that Committee. Of 
seven Members of this House, I was the 
only one on that Committee who had 
spoken against the Bill; the others had 
all given it more or lees cordial support. 

I do not think that that Committee was 
a very well constituted or balanced 
Committee. We heard very full evidence 
of all kinds. We heard evidence, among 
the rest, from the extremists in India. 
Our choice was very catholic. We even 
included amongst our witnesses one whom 
I do not think even hon. Members 
opposite will coneider to have been a 
good representative of India — the 
notorious Tilak. 

Mr. LANSBU RY : Hear, hear ! I think 
he was. He was one of the best Indians 
you ever met. 

Sir M. CRAIK: I am not surprised to 
hear that, because, really, the hon. Mem¬ 
ber has passed that period when I am 
surprised at anything he utters. I do not 
know if he knows anything about the 
facts, but I think the right hon. Gentle¬ 
man the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan¬ 
caster will, perhaps, even there, not 
completely support him, broad as his 
sympathies are. 

Colonel WEDGWOOD: He was a 

personal friend of mine. 

Sir H. CRAIK: I do not think that 
anyone who knows India, or is a great 
friend of India, will think that Tilak was 
exactly one of whom Indians in general 
would approve. We heard all this evi¬ 
dence, and we heard, besides, a great 
many members of the Indian Civil Ser¬ 
vice. We heard evidence on the part of 
the extremists and of many other Indiana. 
We liatened with patience, and of those 
members of the Indian Civil Service who 
gave evidence before us, there was—and 
I say this without reserve or exception— 
scarcely one who did not profess himself 
to do his very best to make any 
SOhame of ohange work well. I am per¬ 
fectly certain, and I think that other 
llfembe^rs who sat on that Joint Committee 
witll me will confirm what I say, that not 
fine of them showed the slightest hesita¬ 


tion in saying that he would do his very 
best to make these changes a success. I 
was out-voted, but am I not entitled to 
have a little doubt as to whether I was so 
entirely wrong, when I hear the verdict 
of several of the Ministers who were 
responsible for that Bill ? 

I look to their utterances only last 
week. It was on that occasion last week 
in the House of Lords that that Marquess 
Curzon of Kedleston, from whom my 
Noble Friend wishes to be distinguished, 
stated that he abominated the system of 
dyarchy, and that there were many things 
in that Act of 1919 which he profoundly 
disliked; but, nevertheless, he was not 
only an assenting party, but one of those 
who were responsible for the Bill. I do 
not want to use strong language, but it 
seems to me that that is a piece of that 
self-complacent compromise which the 
late Coalition Government sought to 
identify with broad-minded statesman¬ 
ship. I find, too, the utterances of 
another of the authors of that Act of 1919. 
In the House of Lords, only a week ago. 
Lord Balfour excused himself by saying 
that, when the Act was passed, he was 
much occupied with other things, and 
happened for a large part of the time to 
be absent from England ; and yet he pro¬ 
ceeded, in a long, elaborate and philo¬ 
sophical speech, to prove what I think 
is hardly to be denied, that the w'hole 
movement was a hazardous experi¬ 
ment of a gigantic character. Am 
I misdescribing his speech in the 
House of Lords last week ? Another 
Member of that same Coalition Cabinet— 

I will not give his name, because it would 
be unkind—to whom I privately expressed 
my own misgivings, answered me that he 
really knew nothing about India or about 
the proposals which were being made.! 
That was a specimen of Cabinet respouJ 
sibility under the Coalition Government|j 

We loyally accepted the Act when 
passed. We recognised, and I still 
recpgnise, the honesty of purpose 
that actuated Mr. Montagu, who is 
a friend of my own, for whom I have 
great respect, much as I differ from him 
in some respects. We recognised his 
honesty of purpose, and, although we 
were entitled to doubt the measure of 
composite wisdom tJiat had been brought 
to bear on the question in the Cabinet, 
yet we loyally accepted these proposals, 
and we have no wish to depart from the 
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enactments in that Act of Parliament. 
We must, however, remember the essen^ 
tial point, and it was a point upon which 
the Joint Committee were absolutely 
unanimous in their decision, without a 
single dissentient. The Preamble of the 
Bill says ; 

And whereas progress in giving effect to 
that policy can only be achiev^ by successive 
stages, and it is expedient that substantial 
steps in this direction should now be taken; 

And whereas the time and manner of each 
advance can bo determined only by Parlia¬ 
ment, upon whom the responsibility lies for 
the welfare and advancement of the Indian 
peoples.” 

That Preamble has not only legislative 
force, it has far greater moral force, and 
these words give security not here 
alone, not in Parliament alone, not 
even amongst the Civil Service, 
much as I sympathise with it, but 
also to a far greater interest, and that is 
the interest of the people of India them¬ 
selves, for which we are responsible. We 
accepted this. I have a vast amount of 
correspondence with civil servants in 
India, nearly one-third of whom are my 
own constituents. For 30 years I have 
had almost unbroken weekly correspon¬ 
dence with them. I am certain that the 
civil servants never, in their letters to 
me or in anything they proclaim, have 
been disloyal to the duties that lie before 
them. 

I am not going to follow my Noble 
Friend in raking up all the disagreeable 
things that have emerged since the Act 
was passed. I think in some ways the 
less said about them the better. We 
have to look forward with hope, although 
with anxiety. What are the two ex¬ 
tremes of opinion as to the action 
now before us? The one is: Scrap 
this scheme, resume your authority, let 
there be no longer any playing at this 
representative Government, exercise the 
old authority over them. The other 
extreme is: Abdicate your responsibility, 
give up the great task which has been 
imposed upon you, and for which you 
are responsible before the eyes of the 
world and leave India to its fate, i 
l^elieve both of these extremes 
equally fraught with danger. To scrap 
the eeheme now would be to go back 
upon our word. It would be an act of 
eowardiee, if we really analyse it, the 
i^wardice of th4 man who attempts to 
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use his great force to curb an inferior 
opponent. Let there be no thought of 
that. It may be that anarchy, disorder 
and trouble may so grow, in spite of 
ourselves, that we may be compelled to 
exercise a greater authority than we wish 
and to use more drastic measures. But 
do not let us by one word of ours hasten 
that time, and do not let us contemplate 
it as a probable result of the present 
situation. But equally, I eay, the other 
extreme of abdicating our position is 
wrong. We have to choose our course 
of action. The worst course of all is 
indecisive drifting. That succeeds no¬ 
where, either in business, in politics or in 
life. Let us be clear that we know 
where we are moving and what we intend. 
We are ready, I can assure hon. Members 
opposite, and they will find those in India 
amongst the administrators also ready, 
to co-operate in pursuing a clear and 
definite course. We shall suggest nothing 
that is inconsistent with their principles, 
so far as I am able to understand’ them, 
nothing inconsistent with their patriotism, 
and nothing inconsistent even with that 
prevalent distrust of officials which seems 
very common amongst the benches oppo¬ 
site. 

We ask them to ‘advance, but to advance 
gradually, because that is the only safe 
way, and we ask them to declare their 
i adhesion to the principles laid down in 
the Preamble of the Act, that that 
advance has to be determined by the 
British Parliament alone. We ask them 
to have no tampering with any part of 
the provisions of the Act and not to close 
down certain Sections of the Act as if 
they had less validity than other Sections. 
That Act provides in several of its 
Clauses a clear course of action in the 
case of a breakdown in certain 
administrative parts of the machinery. 
It provides for certification by the 
Governor-General should* that certifica¬ 
tion, after due consideration, be 
felt to be the only way Cut of a 
difficulty that threatens to plunge tKe 
country in misery and in anarchy. Do 
not consider that as if it were something 
exceptional, not to be used on ordinary 
occasions and to be looked upon with 
horror. It is equally a part of the Act 
which this House of Commons agreed to 
and it is in fact in the ^ery forefront 
of the Act. Do not think you can pot 
that Act justly into operation if you aelect 
certain parts of it which are popul4r^ with 
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certain extreme parties and neglect alto 
gether the other Clauses which conflict 
with the objects of these extremists. Then 
I ask you if you have to modify—you have 
plenty of powers to do it—modify only by 
using your powers of drafting new rules 
within the terms of the present Constitu¬ 
tion. That gives you very wide powers 
indeed. That also is a part of the Act 
and I have no wish to shirk it or avoid it, 
but do not be so rash as to go beyond 
that power of making rules which the Act 
provides and begin a process the end of 
which is absolutely uncertain. Thirdly, I 
would ask you to support your administra¬ 
tors. I do not think anyone who speaks 
for the Government will deny the loyal 
action evinced by tho administrators of 
India, even though many of them, I know, 
must have doubts, misgivings and anxie¬ 
ties and are sorely troubled. I wonder if 1 
could tell the House a not uninteresting 
anecdote about a certain relative of my 
own, placed in a very responsible i)osition, 
when the Sikh troubles were arising. He 
urged on the native Minister that the 
only way of dealing with these Sikh 
troubles was by legislation in the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly. The answer of tho 
Minister was: 

No, that would expose me to very great 
unpopularity, either from one sect or the 
other. You cannot ask me to promote that 
legislation. You muc^t undertake to solve 
the difficulty by administration.” 

That is a specimen of the difficulties 
which our administrators have to 
encounter in their lonely work. Do 
remember this: The Indianisation of 
your Service is proceeding at a far 
greater rate than any of you, even the 
most extreme, contemplated when the Act 
of 1919 was passed. Things beyond your 
control have made that Indianisation 
proceed far beyond the 33 per cent, 
which was contemplated at that time. I 
urge you to take these three courses: Pro¬ 
ceed gradually on the responsibility of 
Parliament; deal with all the parts of 
the Act with an equal hand and with 
impartiality ; trust your administrators, 
and give them the sympathy that they 
retjuire in their heavy task. In old days 
we knew that Service when it had hard 
work indeed, always hard work. It was 
bard work of a sort that we who go 
and spend a few months in the cool 
weather in India have very little 
itba of. They were upheld^ however. 


by the love and friendship of those 
whose work they were trying to do, and 
whose friendsfhip they often successfully 
gained. To-day they are met with frown¬ 
ing brows, and downcast eyee, and 
suspicion on every side. They look to 
you, the Government, to sustain them in 
the difficulties of their task. Do not let 
them be disappointed. If they are dis¬ 
appointed, the loss, the discredit, will fall 
on you, and loss and injury will fall 
on India. Laetly, having urged these 
three courses on you—courses which are 
not inconsistent with any of your 
principles—I ask that you do not utter a 
word, or do an act, that gives any indica¬ 
tion of support of the opposite extreme, 
that of abdication. What does that 
abdication mean ? Are you content to 
leave the 320,000,000 people, various in 
race, in sect, in birth, in character, in 
habits, and in deeply engendered 
peculiarities, and to thrust suddenly on 
that varying mass the task of founding a 
representative system according to 
Western methods? Was therr ever an 
experiment attempted in the whole; 
annals of history so rash, and so rash on 
a gigantic scale? We have to guard our 
responsibility. While you choose your 
course here, avoid giving any encourage¬ 
ment to that most fatal of hopes in India ; 
that one day the British people will 
abdicate their duties and their grave 
responsibilities to the great millions cf 
India, and will shrink back from a 
heaven-sent task. 

Mr. HOPE SIMPSON: I think the 
whole House will be grateful to the Noble 
Lord the Member for South Battersea 
(Viscount Curzon), who has sacrificed his 
right in the Ballot in order to give the 
House a chance of discussing Indian 
affairs. I think it reflects very curiously 
on the Government that a Debate of this 
magnitude should be granted to the 
House by virtue of a private Member’s 
Motion. Tho Government have been in 
office for three months. We have had a 
statement of policy in the House of Lords, 
which, in effect, was not a statement of 
policy at all, and instead of the Prime 
Minister arranging to give this House 
an opportunity of debating Indian 
affairs os they ought to be debated, we 
have succeeded in securing a Debate only 
by virtue of a private Member’s Motion, 
and even so we have not the Prime 
Minister here to give us his own policy 
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in this matter. [Interruption, i I felt 
great sympathy with the Under-Secretary 
of State for India as he sat there under 
the eloquence of my right bon. Friend 
the Member for the Scottish Universities 
(Sir H. Craik). He reminded me of the 
rabbit sitting under the fascinating eye 
of the snake. [Interruption.'} I do not 
for one moment compare the right hon. 
Gentleman with a snake, I was only 
referring to the Under-Secretary’s 
feelings. 

I think, in listening to the two 
previous speeches, we have rather got 
away from the Motion. The Motion 
before this House is: 

That this House, viewing with anxiety 
recent events in India, regrets the lack of 
a clear statement of policy with regard 
thereto by His Majeety’e Ministers.” 

The ?^able Lord, in most of his speech, 
was engaged in trouncing the Labour 
party, or certain members of it, for their 
action in India, or in connection with 
Indian subjects. His reference to recent 
events was very sketchy. The right hon. 
Member for the Scottish Universities was 
engaging his memory on the history of 
the Act of 1919, but his memory doee not 
go back far, because this advance did not 
begin in 1917, but in 1S68. For in that 
year Queen Victoria made this statement: 

** And it is our further will that so far as 
may 'be our subjects, of whatever race or 
cre^, be freely and impartially admitted to 
office in our service, for the duties of 
which they may be qualified by their 
education, ability and integrity duly to 
discharge.” / 

The Act of 1919 was a legitimate 
descendant of that declaration. 

I want, as far as I can, to avoid any¬ 
thing that might make things difficult for 
the Government of India. They have had 
a very difficult time, they still have a 
very difficult time, and the main burden 
falls on them. At the eame time 
we here, in Parliament, are the 
ultimate authority, we are ulti¬ 
mately responsible for the Government 
of India; the Act of 1919 is an Act 
of Parliament, and we here are the 
peof^le, if that Act requires amendment, 
,wlio have to amend it. With regard to 
^ existing state of affairs in India, 
my own information is, that affairs in 
tm districts are very much better than 
they were* The relations between the 
^strict offieers and the residents are 


everywhere, according to my communica¬ 
tions, in a much hotter condition than 
they were in 1921. That is all to the good. 
At the same time, recent events have not 
only very seriously affected the Govern¬ 
ment of India but they have alarmed 
Members of this House. The Akali move¬ 
ment wae referred to by the Noble Lord 
as one of the extremist movements. I do 
not look upon it in that light. The Akali 
movement is a puritan religious movement 
and it has now taken a political tinge, 
for reasons which 1 hope to examine. 
The Maniktala conspiracy was a sequel 
to similar conspiracies which hon. Mem¬ 
bers will remember took place at the time 
of the partition of Bengal and at the 
time of the passing of the Act in 1919. 
The fact that these conspiracies exist 
among ordinary common people in the 
villages seems to contradict the statement 
of the Noble Lord that these people are 
not politically influenced at all. At the 
time of the Debate on the Second Reading 
of the 1919 Act, Mr. Montagu said: 

There is no more fallacious platitude 
than that nhich is on the lips of so many 
critics of Indian affairs, that it is a country 
which never changes, a country which under¬ 
goes none of the emotions which other 
countries experience ”— Rbpobt, 
othJuiie, 1919, col. 2298, Vol. 116.] 

That I believe to be absolutely true. I 
speak with some diffidence, because it is 
seven years since I left India, and during 
the last seven years conditions have 
changed so greatly that it seems probable 
that one would not recognise the India 
that one knew in 1916 if one returned to 
it to-day. This is a proof of the fact 
that India is changing and that Indu 
is not the same as in years gone by, and 
that the village people we knew in 1916 
were different from the people as they are 
to-day. There is a legitimate interest in 
political matters which Extends even 
through the villages. We have to realise 
that the feeling about which we are 
anxious is there for some reason, and we 
should diagnose the reason. 

The Noble Lord referred to the Act of 
1919 and to its breakdown in Bengal and 
the Central Provinces, and I think he 
also mentioned the United Provinces 
We all know that the Act has broken' 
down in its working in the Legislative 
Aipembly. In the Provincial Legislainres 
thlire are two reasons for the breakdown. 
The first reason is that Indian 
Ministers have not got the 
ot their portfolios that Indiawtltfiia^. 
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they would have under the Act. The 
second reason is the very natural disgust 
at the failure of the diarchical system. 
The Diarchy has been anathematised by 
my right hon. Friend opposite, and quite 
rightly so. Diarchy is a horrible word. 

Sir H. CRAIK: And a horrible thing. 

Mr. SIMPSON : Quite so. It is a system 
which is unworkable, and a system which 
has broken down. Is that not proof posi¬ 
tive that the Act under which the 
diarchical system exists requires amend¬ 
ment? Hon. Members admit that the 
diarchy is a failure and that it will not 
work, and yet they say, Stick to the 
Act, do not amend it,^’ How are we to 
get rid of the diarchical system unless 
we amend the Act ? It is essential that 
the Act should be amended if we are to 
get rid of the diarchical difficulty. In 
\the Legislative Assembly we find the same 
state of affairs. The Governor-General 
has to certify. How long is he going to 
certify? Is certification a satisfactory 
method of administration? If not, surely 
we want to evolve some other method by 
which the Governor-General can carry on 
his furiWtions if the Legislature is not 
going to support him. Nothing could be 
worse for this attempt at reform in 
India than for the Swarajist, or whoever 
he may be, to say that all he has to do 
is to reject the Budget in order that the 
Viceroy shall certify. He says: '' It does 
not matter, we shall get the money 
anyhow.^* 

This is a radically bad system and one 
that requires amendment in the interests 
^.of the Indian Government itself. In Lord 
I Reading we have a man of liberal mind 
I who has been patient and w^ho has been 
thorough in his desire to give the reforms 
a real trial, and in Sir Malcolm Hailey 
we have a man of the greatest talent, of 
whom possibly no Parliamentarian in this 
House is an equal. The experiment has 
been given the best opportunities under 
these two men, it has had its best chance 
and has failed, and yet hon. Members say, 
Leave it alone.'' 

The Noble Lord's description of the 
‘Swarajists is not quite correct. The 
Swarajist is much like other men. He is a 
Swarajist because he can see no other way 
out May I i?ea4 a few words from n 
i^ieech of one of the jmost notable Swara¬ 
jists, Mr* M<>ti Lai Nahrui when he was 
xnoving hts Amendment that complete 


self-government should be granted to 
India. He said: 

** We have come here to do something 
which we have not been doing so far. 1 
think it will mightily please my friends of 
the Congress, who are known by the name of 
“ No-ohangers,'’ to hear what I am about to 
say—but 1 do not mind it, I have never 
concealed it. We have come here to offer 
our co-operation, non-oo-operators as we are, 
if you will agree to co-operate with us. That 
is why we are here. If you agree to have it, * 
we are your men; if you do not, we shall,/ 
like men, stand upon our rights and con-1 
tinue to be non-co-operators.” ' 

It may be said that that offer was made 
in connection with this amendment de¬ 
manding self-government. 

Sir H. CRAIK: Does not that show a 
very marked change of opinion ? 

Mr. SIMPSON: It may be a marked 
change of opinion, but a man is not an 
extremist if he is willing to change his 
opinion. Hon. Members opposite will not 
believe that these men can change; they 
believe that every man of them is a Con¬ 
servative and that he never changes. It 
is not so. These men are open to reason. 
There are Swarajists in India to-day who 
are open to reason, and if you treat them 
fairly they will treat you fairly and help 
you in your difficulty. 

In regard to the Act of 1919, there 
seems to be a belief in this House that 
Section 84^ of this Act is exclusive, and 
that there cannot be a Commission before 
1929. May I read the relevant words: 

“ On the expiration of 10 3 *earfi after the 
passing of the Government of India Act, 
1919, the Secretary of State, with the con¬ 
currence of both Houses of Parliament, 
shall submit for the approval of His 
Majesty the names of persons to act as a 
Commission for the purposes of this 
Section.” 

That is to say that at the end of 10 years 
there must be the Commission, but, on 
the other hand, there is nothing in the 
Section to say that there must not be a 
Commission before the end of 10 years. 
May I quote what Mr, Montagu said in 
regard to that Section of the Bill when it 
was in Committee in this House? 

** It does not tie the hands of Parliament 
in any way whatever. There can always be 
a Commission upon it in the interim.”— 
[Official Rrport, 4th December, 1919; 
page 782, Vol. 11^.] 

That was in answer to a question put by 
my hon. Friend the Member for Mile End. 

The idea that this is a law of the Modes 
and Persiane is a complete mistake. If 
we in this House decide that we shall 
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have an inquiry before the 10 years are 
up, then we shall have our inquiry and 
nothing can stop it, and if the Law 
Officers of the Crown hold that it cannot 
be undertaken under the Statute, even 
that would not stop it, for it would not 
take the House very long to amend the 
Section. This Act was not intended to 
frame a Constitution for India. Mr. 
Montagu said about it: 

. ** This Bill does not pretend to give India 

ra Constitution that will endure. It is 
I transitional. It le a bridge between gov- 
’ ernment by the agents of Parliament and 
government by the representatives of the 
peoples of India.” 

It is a temporary Act. It was an experi¬ 
ment. It was a leap in the dark. We 
had nothing to guide us. There was no 
precedent, and I think it a marvel that 
the thing was as good as it ie, but it was 
certain thfit it would not be perfect. 
Here we find, owing to recent events, 
that this Act is not a perfect Act, and 
if w© can amend it, why should not we I 
Why should we not find out where the 
machinery is wrong and set things right? 
The Government of India propoee a Com¬ 
mittee, but they propose it with the 
deliberate intention that the Act shall 
not bo amended. In the House of Lords 
the Noble Lord, the Secretary of Stato 
for India, read a quotation from one of 
Sir Malcolm Hailey’s speeches on the 
18th February, which was made on the 
authority of the Indian Government. He 
said: 

We have again considered the position 
very carefully and I am anxious to 
emphasise that in what I say I speak with 
the full authority of His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment Before His Majesty’s Government 
are able to consider the question of amend¬ 
ing the Constitution, as distinct from such 
amendment of the Act as may be reffuired 
to rectify any administrative imperfections, 
there must be full investigation of any 
defects or difficulties which may have arisen 
in the working of the transitional Consti¬ 
tution now in force.^ In 1919 Parliament, 
after the fullest consideration, laid down a 
scheme, transitional in its nature, but 
nevertheless carefully devised with a view 
to effecting steps necessary for the progres¬ 
sive realisation of ideals embodied in the 
preamble of the Act. It is not to be sup¬ 
posed that the British people would be 
lightly inclined to consider a change in that 
Constitution^ and it is bound to concen¬ 
trate attention for the present on such im¬ 
perfections in the working as mav have been 
disclosed/’ 

Then he goca on to suggest this Com- 
mittea Is it not the position to-day tba^t 


whut we want to find out is what these 
imperfections are, and to put them right J 
The only way in which we can put them 
right if they are due to this Act is by 
amending the Statute. Therefore the 
path of the Government is plain. What 
they have to find out is where the Act is 
not working rightly, and to amend the 
Act. The only way to do that is to send 
out a Commission to find out what the 
defects are. It appears that the Govern¬ 
ment of India think that if the machine 
requires small repairs, such as may be 
effected by rules undei the Act, we should 
repair it, but if the machine requires 
major repairs, which cannot be effected 
by rules under the Act, then we should 
leave it alone. Is it a logical thing that 
if there is a small defect we are to amend 
it, but if it is a great defect we are to 
leave it alone for the next five years ? 

Our very difficulties seem bo me to be 
the measure of our success. It is owing 
.to the intense interest of the Indians in 
Politics that we arc having this difficulty. 
iWhatever may be said about the interest 
Uf the British, vve have got to remember 
^^11 the time that the people to be con- 
|idered are the Indians. Wo have gob to 
Encourage the Indians to think that w© 
are going to give them within a measur¬ 
able time Dominion self-government. 
That has been promised. They believe 
that this Act will prevent them for 10 
solid years from having any chance of 
advance in that direction, and will pre¬ 
vent them from advancing at the end of 
the 10 years if the machine is not put 
right. Let us put right the failure of the 
Act and let us make such amendments 
of the Act as may be necessary to go 
forward without fear towards the end 
which has been put before us since 1917. 

Mr. SCURR: I congratulate the 
Noble Lord the Member for South 
Battersea (Viscount Curson) on bring¬ 
ing forward this Resolution. I 
also regret that there is not a 
greater opportunity of discussing this 
important question of the future of 
India. Every Member of this House will; 
agree that it is of supremo importance tol 
the whole future of the British Empira^i, 
or, as I prefer to call it, the British Com*' 
monwealth. I agree with the Noble Lord 
who brought forward this Motion that 
India is the brightest jewel in^he British 
Orowfii I agree with him ileo in this 
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desire that India shall always be asso j 
elated with the British Crown, but if the 
policy, pursued at the present time, of 
simply regarding every expression of 
opinion from India as being merely the 
expression of opinion of extremists to 
which no consideration should be given at 
all, is continued, if we meet all the 
Idemands that are made by refusing, then 
[in no circumstances shall we be able to 
preserve India to the British Common- 
Iwealth. 

It is rather remarkable that, despite 
the whole history of the development of 
the British Empire, despite the fact, as 
we know, that it was always by the ex¬ 
tension of the blessings of self-government 
to other parts of that Empire that the 
Empire has been preserved and consoli¬ 
dated, we still find taken up the atti¬ 
tude that we ought not to go any further 
along that road, that the people who are 
asking for self-government are not in any 
sense of the word qualified for it either 
because of reasons of education or for 
some other reason, and that, therefore, 
we are the only people w^ho are able to 
look after them, and they are unable to 
look after themselves. Against that atti¬ 
tude I desire to protest in the strongest 
manner. So far as we are concerned, we 
put forward in that declaration, which has 
been quoted for us to-night, of Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria, plainly before the 
Indian people the desire that they should 
take their place as equal co-partners in 
the British Empire. 

This movement going on to-day asking 
for full self-government in India is in no 
sense a new movement. It has been going 
on gradually and increasing steadily for 
a large number of years since the in¬ 
stitution of the Indian National Congress 
in 1885, a Congress w'hich, I agree, w’ls 
very largely called into existence by the 
friendly efforts of those in India who 
recognised that it was their duty to try 
to carry out the declaration of Her 
Majesty. That Congress has developed 
as years went on, until the time came 
iwhen, during the War, we had that 
plogan, which was sent out to the whole 
Morld, that Britain was fighting for the 
Iself^determination of nations. The 
'Indians have accepted that slogan. They 
want self-determination, because, as was 
onea said by a late Prime Minister of 
this country, self-government is far better 
than government when that govern¬ 


ment is opposed by the inhabitants of* 
a country. And so the movement has 
developed, and we have had the various 
reforms, down to the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford Act, which recognised all the way 
through the gradual development that 
was going on in India. 

To-day, what do we find ? We find that, 
after that declaration in regard to self- 
determination, when the Indians put for¬ 
ward Iheir claims, assisted by people of 
English birth, their demands w^ere not 
met. We remember how Mrs. Besant was 
deported, and threatened with imprison¬ 
ment, because of the ideas which she put 
forward when asking for a gradual 
develoiiment of self-government for India, 
until it achieved Dominion Government. 
Then we had the Press Act, the Rowlatt 
Act, imprisonments, deportations and, 
finally, the supreme tragedy of all—thAt 
of Amritsar. I happened to arrive in 
India immediately after that great 
tragedy had happened, and realised the 
feeling w’hich had been aroused. I had 
extreme difficulty in trying to convince 
my Indian friends w’hom I met in all parts 
of India which I visited, that the Govern¬ 
ment w'ere sincerely desirous in the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report of giving 
local self-government. But, after the 
Amritsar incident, I had great difficulty 
in convincing them that there was any 
sincerity at all about it. With regard to 
further developments, wffiat do you find, 
for example, with regard to the handling 
of the question of Kenya ? When you find 
Indians who had been migrating to that 
part of the Empire even before we went 
there, put into an inferior position, and 
an agreement entered into by which they 
were brushed aside, can you wonder if you 
find wffiat you are pleased to term^ 
extremism developing ? 

In so far as India is concerned, if you 
are not prepared to face the issue, and 
immediately say that you will examine 
into these grievances—because that is all 
that is being asked for at the present 
time—do not say that all we have to do 
is to stand by the 1919 Act. That Act is 
not a law of the Medes and Persians, but 
simply an Act of the British Parliament, 
pjissed in all sincerity, and when we find 
mistakes have been made, it is our duty 
to remedy those mistakes as quickly as 
we possibly can. But, of course, the 
majority of Members of this House, like 
the majority of the British people them- 
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Belves, are, unfortunately, totally ignorant 
in regard to India, They are, unfor¬ 
tunately, ignorant regarding the desiresj 
and wishes of the Indian people and of 
their development. As the hon. Member 
for Taunton (Mr. Hope Simpson) said, 
he was there seven years ago, and he 
would not be prepared to say to-day how 
the opinion of India had altered since 
that time. And that is perfectly true 
since I was there four years ago. There 
is a development in that country; there 
is a consciousness of nationality which is 
bound to find expression, and we who 
have been the creators, to a very large 
extent, of many nations in the world, 
and of which we can be proud, ought also 
to be proud to help this great nation once 
more to regain its position, as the 
majority of the Indian people desire at 
the present time, in co-partnership with 
this country. Britain and India together 
V ould make a strong force in the world, 
that, in my opinion, would make 
for peace throughout the whole of 
the world, an association of two 
gieat peoples—a great people of the 
'West, and a great people of the East. 
All we desire at the present time is to 
start an inquiry, to send out 
10.0 p.M. to India a Commission which 
will be able to go through all 
these grievances that have been put 
forward by the Indian people. Are you 
£oing to say, because people put forward 
grievances, because they do not happen 
to belong to our nationality and race, 
that they are to be brushed aside? Are 
I you going to make the same mistake with 
I regard to India that you made with 
I regard to Ireland? Years and years ago 
lyou could have settled the Irish ques- 
Ition, and now, to-day, you have the awful 
vragedy that is taking place there, only 
V^ause you did the right thing too late. 
Do not let us do the right thing too late 
ir regard to India. Let us appoint this 
Commission, in order that it may inquire 
and produce a scheme whereby we shall 
get a revision of reform at the earliest 
possible opportimity, and, at any rate, 
not later than 1926. Let us have an en¬ 
deavour to secure Provincial autonomy 
at the earliest time. If Provincial 
nuioxtomy had been granted, and re^ 
sponsibilil^ had been placed on Indian 
Hinistere for India’s domestic affairs with 
regard to the Provinces, we riiould not 
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have had the trouble with which we are 
faced to-day. We want this inquiry to 
determ^e the lines to be followed in the 
inevitable Indianisation of the services. 
Only yesterday the Under-Secretary of 
State for India told us that not a single 
Indian was being trained for a Commis¬ 
sion in the Air Force or the Tank Force, 
and so on. What is the good of saying 
these people are unable to defend them¬ 
selves, and urge that as an excuse for 
no further development of self-govern¬ 
ment, when you will not even allow them 
lo take the opportunity of training them¬ 
selves in order that they may defend their 
own country? 

Earl WINTERTON: Will the hon. 
Gentleman explain what he means by the 
staU^ment that Indians are not trained 
to defend their own country? 

Mr. SCURR; I was giving the reply of 
the Under-Secretary of State for India 
yesterday, that no Indians were being 
trained for the Air Force and for other 
forces. There are some being trained for 
the Army, I know, but for the Air Force, 
and all- the most up-to-date forms of war¬ 
fare, Indians are not being trained. I 
say, therefore, they are not having an 
opportunity of being trained for the 
defence of India. I think that follows 
from the reply of the hon. Member. That 
is the position. I had an Amendment on 
the Order Paper, but I do not propose to 
move it, because there would not be a 
proper opportunity of discussing it in the 
time at our disposal But I hope the 
Government will take their courage in 
their hands, and will say they will 
appoint this Commission to go out and 
inquire, and be able to call the politicians 
of India of all parties together, so that 
they will be able to see how far we can go 
on the road to meet them. If we do that, 
I feel that India will be friendly to us in 
every sense of the word, and that the two 
peoples will unite together to benefit the 
whole world. 

The UNDER SECRETARY of STATE 
for INDIA (Mr. Richards) : I am sure we 
are all very grateful to thoee who have 
taken part in the Debate, because of the 
excellent spirit that has l^en shown with 
regard to what is, after all, one of 
the most difficult Imperial problems 
facing any Qovernment at the present 
time. One rejoices to finni, M any 
rate, that we are unaaimonp upon ene 
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things and that is the declaration of 
August, 1917. I would remind my right 
hon. Friend the Member for the Scottish 
Univereities (Sir H. Craik) that that 
particular declaration, although I believe 
it was read by Mr. Montagu in this 
House, was prepared by the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham (Mr. A. 
Chamberlain). 1 am sure that every 
party in this House subscribes 
unreservedly to the desire that some day 
India will be a full-fledged Dominion 
attached to the great Commonwealth of 
British nations. I should like, if I can, 
to try to consider this problem in all its 
bearings, and, if I may say so, from the 
true perspective. I would suggest to my 
hon. Friends behind me, in the first place, 
that one of the great difiScuities about 
India is that it is not a homogeneous 
unit. We are not dealing with a single 
country in the European sense of the 
term: we are dealing really with a sub¬ 
continent into which for many genera¬ 
tions different races have been pouring, 
who in many cases ha^e been unable to 
get out again, the last subduing the one 
that preceded it. You have then very 
distinct strata of society in India to start 
with. You have the Primitives, the 
Aryans, the Scythians, the Mongolians, 
the Europeans. This is not the only 
difficulty, because, cutting right across 
and through this strata, you have great 
religious chasms or fissuree which have 
tended further to keep these races from 
assimilating w’ith one another. Bui that 
is not all the difficulty. These different 
nationalities, we are all willing to admit, 
are at various different stages of develop¬ 
ment, from the savage tribes on the 
North-West frontiers to the highly intel¬ 
lectual dwellers on the plains and in the 
river basins. 

It is into this kind of society that we, 
with 4>h6 best intentions, I believe, have 
attempted to introduce the democratic 
institutions of the West which we have 
evolved in this very place after a 
strenuous struggle extending over a 
thousand years. I would remind my 
hon. Friends behind me that we, even in 
fhis very place, have not yet been able to 
reduce this struggle for constitutionalism 
into a system. At any rate, the Members 
of tlis Qovernment will agree that nobody 
sesius to know exactly how our con- 
s^tution is working at the present time, 
aitd wo leel ^t Government in opposi¬ 
tion is much aatier than it is from ^ese 


benchee. 1 remember a phrase in which 
it was said that 

** The price of liberty is eternal vigilance.” 
Parliament in 1919 decided to give to 
India a temporary, transitional constitu¬ 
tion, to last presumably for 10 years. 
The object of that was gradually to train 
the peoples of India in the art of self- 
government so that eventually they 
might, as I have suggested, take their 
place alongside the other free nations in^ 
the British Commonwealth. It was also 
laid down that the development should 
be by gradual stages and the decision, 
as to when the next steps are to be taken 
rests with this British Parliament. 1 
should like to say a word or two about 
the Government of India Act, because 
there seems to be a great deal of mis¬ 
understanding concerning it. The object 
of the Act, as far as I can see, was, first 
of all, as far as possible to establish 
complete popular control in the local 
bodies; secondly, to give to the Provinces 
the largest measure of independence of 
the Government of India compatible with 
the discharge by the latter of its own 
responsibilities; thirdly, to maintain the 
authority of the Government of India as 
indisputable in essential matters, pend¬ 
ing experience of the effect of the 

changes; and lastly, to relax very con¬ 
siderably the control both of Parliament 
and of the Secretary of State. 

The Indian Legislature consists of two 
Chambers. There is a Council of State, 
which consists of 60 members and not 
more than one-third of these are official 
members. There is the Legislative 
Assembly, which is probably the more in¬ 
teresting body, which consists of 145 

members; 105 of these are elected, the 
rest are nominated, and not less than 26 
can be officials. The reason for the 10 
years^ experiment apparently was that 
we should have three consecutive Parlia¬ 
ments upon which to base our decision as 
to the future. The Indian Legislative 
Assembly has power to make laws for all 
persons wdthin British India, for all 

British subjects within the native States, 
and for all native Indian subjects in any 
part of the world. The assent of both 
Chambers is necessary for the passing of 
a Bill, and differenoes of opinion between 
them are got over by a joint session of the 
two Houses. The Governor-General may, 
however, certify that a Bill is essential, 
and the Bill shall Hiereupon beoome law 
without the assent of both Ohambers. But 
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when the Governor-General is driven to 
enact laws in this way copies of these 
must first be placed on the Table of the 
House of Commons here. In regard to 
Provincial Governments, the Act of 1919 
contains elaborate provisions for further 
decentralisation and for the development 
of the organisation and powers of the 
Provincial Governments. The provincial 
subjects have been handed over 
to the Provincial Governments, 
subject to general control by the 
Government of India, and there is a 
further distinction being made between 
what we call the “ reserved and the 

transferred ” subjects. The Governor- 
General in Council retains unaltered 
powers of control over the Provincial 
Governments in regard to “ reserved 
subjects, but in regard to transferred ’’ 
subjects he only interferes in cases where 
interference is necessary to safeguard 
central subjects. Transferred subjects 
are local self-government, public health 
and sanitation, education, public works, 
.agriculture, fisheries, excise, registration, 
^development of industries, weights and 
measures, religious and charitable en¬ 
dowments. The Provincial Governments 
are formed on a plan of dyarchy or dual 
form of government, by which certain 
functions are discharged by one body, 
the Governor in Council, and the other 
functions by another body, the Governor 
acting with Ministers. Each is respon¬ 
sible for his own share of the work of 
administration, and the Governor simply 
acts as the connecting link. In the case 
of the transferred subjects, the Governor 
is guided by the advice of his Ministers, 
and so there is a certain degree of 
responsible self-government possible. It 
may be in time extended. The financial 
budget is laid before the Legislative 
Council each year. The Council may 
refuse assent to a proposed grant, or may 
reduce the amount, provided (1) that if 
it relates to a reserved subject the 
Governor may ** restore the amount 
reduced ; (2), that the Governor in an 
emergency may authorise expenditure 
which he certifies to be necessary for 
safety or order of the province. 

I am sorry to weary the House with 
the details of the reforms that were passed 
in 1919| but when we are discussing the 
breakdown of this very diflScult Act—-it 
is agreed that it is not, at any rate, easy 
working—'it je important that I should 
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say something about the attitude of India 
towards the Act at the time when it was 
passed. There is no doubt at all that 
the attitude of India, almost from the 
beginning, has been one of extreme 
suspicion. My noble Friend in another 
place, when he made a statement earlier 
in the year, attempted to analyse the 
causes of this suspicion, and I shall 
merely refer to them to-night. Some of 
them have been referred to to-night 
already. There is, first of all, the un¬ 
fortunate Amritsar affair. Secondly, I 
understand that my own distinguished 
countrynien^fi gift for vivid phrase led 
them to believe that the steel frame of 
the Indian Civil Service was riveted on 
the shoulders of India for ever. Thirdly, 

I understand that the certification of the 
Salt Tax caused a great deal of heart- 
seai'cliing in India last yccar. There is, 
of course, the eternal Kenya problem. 
The attitude first taken up by what we 
may call the Nationalist party in India 
was to boycott the thing altogether. 
They were out, that is to say, to boycott 
the British courts, th(' Biitish form of 
education, and British goods of all kinds. 
It was really a movement to dewesternise 
India. 

That was the first attitude. In view of 
that, of course, the Indian Home Rulers 
took no part in the first elections in 1920. 
The next move was to abandon the atti¬ 
tude of non-violent non-co-operation, and 
to go into the Councils and into the Legiak- 
lative Assembly and to make the Consti¬ 
tution, as they very definitely put it, 
unworkable from the inside. I do not 
think that there is any doubt about this, 
because in October of last year there was 
a very interesting maiiif(>sto issued by the 
Home Rule party under the signature of 
Moti Lai Nahru, in which he points out 
quite clearly that their attitude is to 
destroy the constitution as outlined in 
the Act of 1919. I would like to read a 
paragraph or two of this manifesto, which 
was issued just before the elections of 
last year. 

^^*The Swarajist par^ believes that the 
aiding motive of the British in governing 
ndia is to serve the selfish interests of their 
own country, and that the scMjalled reforn^s 
are a mere Dund to further the said interests 
under the pretence of granting responsible 
government to India^ real object being 
to continue the exploitation of the unlimiteS 
resources of the country by giving Indlah# 
the pretence of responsible iovernmeni in 
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rhat was the attitude, rightly or 
wrongly, taken by this party. When the 
elections came on, this party achieved a 
very remarkable victory. The figures for 
the Assembly are as follow : There were 
41 Swarajists returned to the Asscmibly, 
«6ven Independents, two Sikhs, and three 
Burmans. The result in the Central 
Provinces is still more striking. Out of 
a total membership of 7u, 54 of whom are 
elected, 44 Swarajists were returned. In 
Bengal, out of an Assembly of 140, 111 
of whom are elected, 37 Swarajists were 
returned. Having thus secured a good 
repreisentation by perfectly constitutional 
methods, they proceeded to bring their 
point of view to the notice of the 
Assembly, and a Motion was moved early 
this year, to which reference has b en 
made to-night, and wixh carried. The 
Motion proposed : 

To suniiiioii at an early date a repre¬ 
sentative round-table conference to lecoin- 
niend, with due regard for the protection of 
the rights and intere.sts of the important 
minoritiefi, a scheme of constitution for India, 
and after di«.solving the Central Legislature, 
to submit the said scheme for approval before 
a newly-elected Indian I/egislature for its 
approval, and to submit same to the British 
Parliament U) 1k> embodied in a Statute.^’ 

That Motion was passed by the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly by 76 votes to 48. At the 
same time certain Budget demands 
were turned down or rejected. In the 
Central Provinces, where, as we can w’ell 
imagine, the Swarajists are in a stronger 
pceition, their action can be shortly 
described as follows. They have, as the 
House will remember, 44 menbers out of 
54 elected members. That is to say, they 
have a permanent majority, and they 
have made it quite clear that they do not 
intend to work the constitution, but 
to drive the Governor to govern by 
certificate. For example, they refused 
early this Session to consider seven or 
eight Bills brought before the Central 
Provinces Legislature. The Ministers, as 
a result, resigned after having carried on 
for .three or four months at the request 
of the Government. The Governor then 
assumed charge of the transferred sub¬ 
jects and restored the rejected grants for 
the reserved subjects under Proviso (a), 
Section 72!D of the Act. The interesting 
question) as far as this House is con¬ 
cerned, is this. Is it true to say that 
the Government of India Act has broken 
dfown completely Y On the one hand it 
eppeai^ |heJntent{on of Parliament 


in 1919 clearly was that Indians should 
co-operate with tus in working this 
scheme. So far that has not been 
achieved, but it is perfectly true to say 
that, in addition, other provisions were 
made in the Act of 1919 for contingencies, 
and all that has happened hitherto is that 
p owers wid ch . have 

i ;^serve” j my ^^^ ,, been,... , in 1 o 

I think it is also true to say that the 
Government of India recognise that the 
Act is not w'orking exactly in the way 
they would have it work, because every¬ 
one would prefer to have the active co¬ 
operation of this politically active people 
in working the reforms, rather than that 
they should stand aside and merely 
attempt to destroy, and I venture to sug¬ 
gest that before we can say the Act has 
actually broken dowm, it is important that 
a real generous attempt should be made 
to work this very difficult legislative 
machinery. References have been made 
to the fact that the Government of India, 
as stated by Sir Malcolm Hailey, 
are investigating the w’orking of this Act 
! with a view to their removal of any de- 
I ficiencies wdiich may exist. If the Act is 
not working smoothly, if there are 
defici)'ncies in it as has been suggested, 
it is obviously the duty of the Govern* 
ment wffiich has to try to administer this 
machinery to see exactly where the diffi¬ 
culty is and, if possible, by good feeling 
to get rid of it. Consequently, an inves¬ 
tigation into the shortcomings and d^'- 
ficioncies in the Act is being carried out 
by the Gowrnmont of India at the pre^enl 
time. 1 have explained the action which 
is being taken by the Government cd 
India, with the full concurrence of His 
Majesty's Governmeni, with a view’ to 
investigating the present constitutional 
situation and determining whether any 
grounds exist for deciding that the 
question of further modifications should 
be considered: and I may add that it 
appears to His Majesty’s Government 
important, for the purposes of this 
inquiry, that the views of representative 
Indian politicians, who have come to the 
Assembly in a perfectly constitutional 
way, and who advocate modifications of 
the Constitution in regard to any practi¬ 
cal defects in the provisions of the 1919 
Act, should be given full opportunity of 
constitutional expression and considera¬ 
tion before the recommendations of the 
Government are finally formulated. It is 
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[Mr. Richards.] 

the deeire of His Majesty's Government 
to arrange^ in concert with the Govern¬ 
ment of Indi^, how best such opportuni¬ 
ties may be provided. His Majesty's 
Goverament view with grave concern the 
estrangement between Great Britain and 
the elected representatives of the Indian 
people, and we, therefore, desire to 
establish contact with them in the hope 
that a way may be found, by a full and 
frank interchange of views, to establish 
a lasting peace and enduring co-operation 
for the well-being both of India and of 
the Empire as a whole, 

Earl WINTERTON : I was not clear, in | 
the hon. Gentleman's otherwise very clear I 
and explicit statement, whether he was re¬ 
ferring to those who have announced that 
they are prepared to co-operate with the 
Government or to those who have hitherto 
said they will have no co-operation of 
any kind. It is a very important distinc¬ 
tion. 

Mr. RICHARDS: I was referring to 
those who are prepared to co-operate. It 
is one of the acknowledged objects of His 
Majesty's Government, and definitely in 
accordance with the principles of the 
party, to assist the Indian people to 
Dominion self-government. As to the 
appointment of a Commission, as pro¬ 
posed in the Amendment on the Paper, 
such a proposal is, in the opinion of His 
Majesty’s Government, premature at this 
moment. As I have already indicated, an 
inquiry is actually being carried on by the 
Government of India into this very ques¬ 
tion. 

Lieut.-Colonel MEYLER : On a point of 
Order. I understand that no Amendment 
has been moved. 

Mr. RICHARDS: I am referring to the 
Amendment on the Paper. Accordingly, 
the terms of the Amendment on the Paper 
are, in the opinion of His Majesty's 
Government, not appropriate to the situa¬ 
tion at this date, and whether or not it j 
is adopted by the House, it must not be 
taken as committing the Government to 
any particular method of dealing with 
this very difficult problem. 

Earl WINTERTON: 1 find myself 

in the position of being in aa coti* 
plete disagreement with the i^eech 

of Ae bon. Member for Taunton (Mr. 
Hope Bimiison) as one Member oan 

be ^th the another. I nm 
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going to say a word about that speech 
in a few minutes, but I am doubtful of 
being able to characterise it in Parlia¬ 
mentary language. Referring to the 
speech of the hon. Member for Stepney 
(Mr. Scurr), 1 am also in complete 
disagreement, as are, I think, the 
inajoiity of’ the House, with the view 
suggested. I find myself in the un¬ 
fortunate position of only being in very 
partial agreement with the speech of my 
right hon. Friend the Member for the 
Scottish Universities (Sir H. Craik); and 
I find myself in the most unfortunate 
condition, for one who thinks as I do, 
of being largely in agreement with the 
speech that has just been delivered by 
the Under-Secretary of State for India. 

Jn the first place, 1 think that, with¬ 
out exci'cding the bounds of courtesy, 
I may remark that the Opposition 
have justified themselves in asking that 
there might be a Debate which would dis¬ 
close the intentions of the Government 
towards India. There has been abundant 
need for a long time past for a statement 
of the Government as to how the excep¬ 
tionally difficult situation is being faced. 
I should be the last person to under¬ 
estimate the responsibility of the Secre¬ 
tary of State or Under-Secretary at the 
present moment, because I have had 
recent official experience, and I am quite 
prepared to agree that in such circum¬ 
stances caution and reticence are to a 
very large extent a virtue, and ehould be 
as much a part of their attitude towards 
both Houses as that of the representatives 
of any other Government office, including 
even the Foreign Office. But I am bound 
to say that I think that both in the case 
of the hon. Member and the Noble Lord 
in another place that caution and 
reticence have been so unduly extended 
that these good qualities themselves 
have been turned into a vice. It 
is not until to-night that we have 
had any clear indication at at! 
of the intentions of the Qovernmenit 
towards the course of events in India. 
I think that is quite wrong, and I should 
like to make a protest^ which 1 think 
really would be echoed by the whole 
House, irrespective of parly, against the 
assumption which is giwing up in soisa 
quarters, especially some Press quarterSi. 
that this House as a House is uot as Ssei^ 
eoncemed with the affairs iu ^ 
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ba« as much right to be interested in 
them, ae it had 10 years ago. 

One sees the most amazing statements, 
and although I do not wish to mention 
individual papers, or quote from them— 
which would be out of order—I have 
noticed a tendency, even in such news¬ 
papers as the Times,’’ to suggest that 
the Government of India and the officials 
in India are being handicapped both by 
the control which this House desires to 
exercise over affairs in India and by the 
control which, it is said, the Secretary 
of State and the India Office do exercise 
over it. It cannot be too much reiterated 
that under the new system, under the 
reforms, the Government of India 
is, admittedly, only very partially 
responsible to the Assembly, and that the 
Assembly itself, as has been pointed out, 
is elected on a very narrow franchise 
basis. If it is not to be in any respect 
responsible, through the Secretary of 
‘^tate, to this House, then the Government 
of India would soon tend to become, 
what some say it is, a complete autocra<*y. 
It should be recognised that the Act pro¬ 
vides that there shall be dual responsi¬ 
bility by tho Government of India to this 
House and to the Assembly. There¬ 
fore, I my in this tran^^ition stage, 
Parliament should not only take as 
much interest as it did before but 
niore, and these comjilaints made in 
the Press to the effect that any Secretary 
of State and the India Office exercises an 
unfair and an undesirable control over 
the Government of India, is really an 
absurdity. 

1 would like to come back to my 
main theme, and that is the ques¬ 
tion of the present position of the 
reforms in India. 1 find myself, as 
I have said, only in partial agreement 
with the right hon. Gentleman the Mem¬ 
ber for the Scottish Universities (Sir H. 
Craik), but I should like to pay a tribute 
to the sincerity and frankness with which 
he has stated his attitude on the subject 
of. the Government of India Act. It is 
undoubtedly true that my right hem. 
Friend and others were amongst the 
strongest opponents of the India Act 
when it was brought into operation in 
1919, when the hon. Member for Stafford 
(Mr. Oriiirf>y*Qore) and myself were sup¬ 
porting the then Government against the 
%t^ta€ks made on the Bill. 

My right hoki. Friend went on to say 
that ths Ac^ having become a oonstitu- 

mn 
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tional Act, and he might have added a 
binding pledge by this House to the people 
of India, he considered it was his 
duty, and the duty of all those who at 
the time disagreed with the Act, to do 
their best now to see it carried to a 
successful issue. That is a perfectly 
correct attitude, but what is the attitude 
of the party opposite, as represented by 
the hon. Member for Taunton (Mr. Hope 
Simpson) ? I always had the idea that 
the hon. Member was, in principle, a 
supporter of the India Act, but he stated 
to-night that his view as that, at the time 
the Act was passed, he considered it was 
an experiment, and now the hon. Member 
for Taunton, apparently, is prepared to 
destroy the machinery of the Act and 
substitute something entirely different in 
its place. 

Mr. SIMPSON: I do not think the 
words which I used bear that construc¬ 
tion at all. I suggested that the time 
had come for a Commission to inquire 
into the working of the Act to see if it 
required amendment. 

Earl WINTERTON: That is a state¬ 
ment very different to the terms of the 
Amendment that the hon. Member for 
Taunton has put on the Paper, which is 
as follows: 

** the failure of the Government of India 
Act. 1919, in certain of the Provinces of 
Bruish India, and the increasing divergence 
between the ndniinistrative systems in the 
Native States and those of British India, 
considers that immediate steps should be 
taken to examine these problems, and to 
this end requests the Government to appoint 
a Commission with wide terms of reference 
to inquire into the facts on the spot, to re¬ 
view the working of the reforms, and to 
report what action, whether IcgielatAo or 
administrative, is now required to carry 
out the expressed intention of the British 
Government that the reforms shall consti¬ 
tute a definite step towards fulfilment of 
the promise of ultimate Dominion self- 
government within the Empire.^’ 

If anybody has ever produced an Amend¬ 
ment more damning an Act than that, I 
should like to see it. The extraordinary 
thing about this matter is that this 
Amendment was to be seconded by the 
hon. and gallant Member for Oldham 
(Lieut.-Colonel Sir E. Grigg), who for a 
very long period of his life has been, and 
I believe is still, closely associated in a 
polkioal sense with one of the people who 
is as much responsible for the Act as any¬ 
body in this House, that is, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Carnarvon 
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[Earl Winterton.] 

Boroughs (Mr. Lloyd George). Not only 
is that right hon. Gentleman not present, 
but the hon. and gallant Member for 
Oldham is not here to explain the extra* 
ordinary discrepancy between the views 
of himself and the chief under whom he 
served so long. 

Major Sir ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR: 

The Noble Lord probably is not aware 
that there are very strong personal 
reasons why my hon. and gallant Friend is 
not here. I think the Noble Lord is 
putting a very controversial construction, 
to eay the least of it, on this Amendment. 

Earl WINTERTON: Of course, if my 
hon. and gallant Friend tells me that 
there are personal reasons why the hon. 
Baronet is not here, I accept that. I 
think, however—and I assure the House 
that I am not trying to make a party 
point of this—that for one of the most 
distinguished ex-Indian civil servants 
that we have had in this Houee, with a 
fine re'^ord of service in India behind him, 
to come dowm to the House and speak on 
the Act w’hich his former colleagues are 
doing their utmost to work in India in the 
face of tremendous opposition and mis¬ 
understanding—to speak as he did, amid 
the cheers of the extremists of the Labour 
party, was something of which he should 
not be proud. When I speak of 
extremists, I distinguish between the 
Government, their immediate supporters, 
and those who are opposed to the Govern¬ 
ment on this matter. Of course, it is 
obvious to anyone that there is the most 
complete divergence of opinion in the 
ranks of the Government supporters. We 
have had a speech by the hon. Member 
for Mile End (Mr. Scurr), which was very 
effectively answered by the Under¬ 
secretary. 

Having dealt with the speech of the hon. 
Member for Taunton, which I still think he 
will regret when he reads it in cold print 
to-morrow, in view of his previous record 
on this question, I come to the speech of 
the Under-Secretary. I shall only occupy 
a few minutes more of the time of the 
House, because I have promised the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Duchy that I will give way 
to him at three minutes to eleven, in order 
that he may make a personal explana- 
' tion concerning a statement made by my 
Noble Friend at an earlier period, Ae 1 
Understand the statemmt which has been 
made by the tJnder-fieoretaryi it is this. 
I imdsrstand him to say^but the word 
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understand ” is putting it too mildly and 
not sufficiently definitely, I am sure, from 
the Under-Secretary^s speech— that he 
has made it quite clear to-night, to this 
House and to India, that he definitely 
rejects proposals for destroying the exist- 
mg machinery of the Government of India 
Act; that he does not contemplate a 
departure from the hitherto existing 
policy of successive Governments, of 
carrying out that Act to the best of his 
ability and that of his chief and of the 
Government; and that any form of in¬ 
quiry which may be set up, whether it be 
a Committee of this House, or a Com¬ 
mittee of the Government of India, will 
be an inquiry merely into the exist¬ 
ing machinery of the Act; that 
before such a Committee of Inquiry 
there will be welcomed evidence 
from those who are interested in seeing 
the Act worked successfully, but that those 
who have from the first set their 
hands—indeed, the whole of their 
bodies—against this Act being made 
a success, will not only not be 
encouraged but will not be allowed 
to give evidence before that Committee. 
If that is what the Under-Secretary and 
the Government propose, there will cer¬ 
tainly be no objection taken to it on this 
side of the House. That it is necessary 
to have such a Committee at present I am 
myself not fully persuaded. I am not 
sure that the Under-Secretary has not 
allowed himself to be unduly influenced by 
certain events which have occurred in 
India. The hon. Gentleman referred, as 
did the Secretary of State in another 
place, to such incidents, for example, as 
Amritsar. I do not want to say much at 
this length of time on wliat is admitted on 
all sides to be a very unhappy incident, 
but I cannot accept, without much further 
evidence than has been given by the 
Under-Secretary or by the Secretary of 
State, I;hat that incident to-day takes any 
I foremost part in causing the difficulties 
which have arisen in India. Again the 
Secretary of State referred to the 
salt tax as apparently one of the 
causes of Ihe irritation. Again, so far as 
my experience and Icnowledge go, the 
raising of the Salt Tax last year has had 
a very small effect in increasing the 
general difficulties of government in 
Indian and 1 think those diffioultiee 
far deeper than either of those thi%s. 
Still, if the Ooverninent bellate it is 
necessary to have an intiuiry into the 
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machinery of the Act, if they, unlike the | 
hon. Member for Taunton, are not 
anxious to scrap that machinery and put | 
something else in its place, if, unlike 
the hon. Member for Taunton, they 
are willing to trust the engineers, 
Indian and British, who ar<‘ working 
that machinery at present, I, for 
one, and most of us on this side of 
the House, would have no objection, and 
we welcome the Under-Secretary's very 
definite statement that it is not proposed 
to depart from the spirit or letter of the 
Act, and we w’^elcome the implied rebuke 
which he has given to some of his hot¬ 
headed friends on the benches behind him. 

Mr. TOOLE: Is the Noble Lord in 
order in referring to anyone here hot>- 
headed If that be so, should I be in 
order in referring to him as “ fat¬ 
headed ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: When the hon. Mem¬ 
ber has been longer in the House, he will 
realise that the Noble Lord is well 
qualified to speak. 

Earl W INTERTON: I accept the com¬ 
pliment with great pleasure. Howev>*r 
hot-headed 1 may be, I hope I am not 
as thin-skiruied as Members of the 
Labour party. May I address one or two 
remarks to those same hon. Members— 
I will not describe them as hot-headed 
—who sit on the back benches and who 
have views so much, if I may say so 
without offence, on the extreme left as 
regards the situation in India. What is 
the only real alternative to some such 
system as you have in India to-day under 
the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme / I am 
the last to say that the earnestness of 
a man like Gandhi, misguided, dangerous 
and, in some respects, criminal as it is, 
is to be met merely by sneers and jeers. 
The House will acquit me of ever having 
said that, but the philosophy preached 
by Mr. Oandhi, and largely supported by 
hon. Members on that side of the House, 
including the hon. Member for Bow and 
Bromley (Mr. Lansbury), can be met by 
the logic of indisputable fact. What are 
those facts? They are, as the Under¬ 
secretary himself said, that there is 
in India nothing like homogenity 

( of race* That there are divisions 
of race, divisions of religion and, 
above all, there is diversity of aim 
among Indians themselves. Either 
umil Jbave to support a system of co- 
opergt^o government such as we have in 


India to-day, or else you have to fall 
back on the complete Swaraj preached 
by men like Mr. Gandhi and indirectly, 
at any rate, by those who sit on the 
benches opposite. There is no real mean 
between the two extremes. 

If the ultimate aim of the Swarajists,^ 
and of those who support them in this 
country, were suddenly to be obtained, 
and absolute independence reached, how 
would India meet these difficulties ? 
Would Mahommedan mobs suddenly frat¬ 
ernise with Hindu mobs? Would the 
causes of offence to Hindus by Mahomme- 
dans, such as cow killing, suddenly be 
tolerated ? Would the highest castes by 
a wave of the hand suddenly embrace the 
depressed classes in India? Would the 
Indian leaders of opinion in British India 
in a flash see the merits of government 
as practised, for example, in the terri¬ 
tory of His Highness the Nizam of^ 
Hyderabad? I am the last to deny thats 
that Government has many merits, but 
they are not of the nature that the Indian 
tntfUiffenfsia support. The most im¬ 
portant question and the hardest for hon. 
Gentlemen opposite to answer is: Would 
the stern rigid India of the north suddenly 
view with benevolence the soft and subtle 
Indian of Bengal ? Would all these racial 
difficulties, these religious difficulties, be 
suddenly swept away if you granted abso¬ 
lute Home Rule to-morrow on lines which 
supporters of the Government urge in 
every speech they make on the subject? 
The logical and ultimate end of what they 
say must mean that. 

Again and again we have heard from 
hon. Members opposite, when speaking on 
public platforms, that the Labour Govern¬ 
ment are going to give complete home 
rule to India. What is our plain duty? 
[Interruption.] If hon. Gentlemen inter¬ 
rupt me, then the Chancellor of the 
Duchy will not get an opportunity of 
making his reply. I ask, in conclusion— 
and I shall have an affirmative reply from 
nine-tenths of the House—what is> our 
obviou® duty in these admittedly very 
difficult circumstances? Is it to take the 
hopeless view of the hon. Member for 
Taunton, throw up our hands in despair 
and say everything is lost? Is it to take 
the view of thoEe who sit above the 
Gangway, who differ from tJheir own 
Government, who believe that it is 
poseibie by a stroke of the pen to sweep 
away all the safeguards put in the Act 
of 1919? If because of diiscordant cries 
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[Earl Winterton.] 
from a handful of extremists in India, 
because of ignorant and fatuous criticism 
at home, this great Empire, which was 
capable of all it did in the Great War, 
were to throw in its hands and say: 

** We are no longer going to carry 
on this task of co-operating with 
Indians in the Government of India,’* 
if that is the attitude, it will, indeed, 
be true to say that we have lost our 
power of being an Empire-making and an 
Empire-governing nation. We shall, 
indeed, cease to merit that title. I say 
this, and I challenge anyone to deny it, 
and I am sure that no Member of the 
Government will, that no better right 
for this country to be considered the | 
greatest Empire-building organisation | 
that the world has ever seen can be found 
than in the^^ydpclarn.tinn that 
was made in 1917, whicn^'was'^'c^^^ out 
in the Act of 1919, and in the face of con¬ 
tumely and misrepresentation is being 
carried out by the servants of the Crown 
in India to-day by co-operation with 
Indians, to help them along the path of 
self-development so as to become an 
eventual self-governing unit within the 
Empire. No l^ctter title for this Empire 
to be called the best Empire-building 
Empire that has ever existed could be 
found than in what we did then. I 
welcome very warmly what, in the cir¬ 
cumstances, is the courageous stand which 
the Under-Secretary and the Government 
have taken to-night against the action of 
some of their own supporters behind them 
(and, I am sorry to say, some Members 
of the Liberal party) in the direction of 
destroying the system of government in 
India. 

Colonel WEDGWOOD: I have always 
been a great admirer of the Noble Lord. 

I admire not only the ability with which 
he differs from people but the ability 
with which he agrees with people. I 
have never been more overwhelmed by 
his ability than I have been to-night, 
because he has shown marked ability in 
reading into the speech- 

Earl WINTERTON : Is this a personal 
explanation ? 

Colonel WEDGWOOD: I have admired 
the ability with whidi the Noble Lord 
has reed into it things that were never 
said. I would remind the Noble Lord 
that j{ he reads the speech to*morrow^ and 
if h^ Teads tha epe^ delivered by my 
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dear friend Moti Lai Nahru in the 
Assembly at Delhi, he will find that 
Moti Lai Nahru is prepared to co-operate 
with those who are prepared to co¬ 
operate with him. 

Mr. WARDLAW-MILNE rose -[Hon. 

Members : Order ! ”] 

Mr. SPEAKER: Is the hon. Member 
rising to a point of Order ? 

Mr. WARDLAW-MILNE: Yes. It was 
distinctly understood in the speech of the 
Noble Lord that he gave way for three 
minutes to enable the Chancellor of the 
Duchy to make a personal explanation. 

Colonel WEDGWOOD : If there is any¬ 
thing dishonourable in the action I am 
taking, the Noble Lord will see to it, and 
not my hon. Friend. May I ask the 
Noble Lord the Member for South 
Battersea (Viscount Curzon), as an old 
Member of the House, whether he appre¬ 
ciates the value of evidence. He quoted 
two things, of which he complained, 
which I said in India. He quoted also 
something that the Patronage Secretary 
to the Treasury (Mr. Spoor) had said. 
One statement wae this : 

“ The' British Labour party,” 
said Colonel Wedgwood at Allahabad in 
December, 1920, 

‘‘ is with the Indian people in their desire 
for a democratic Swaraj.” 

We all are, on both sides of the House. 
There is nothing terrible about that. On 
another occasion, he said, Colonel Wedg¬ 
wood added that 

It was immaterial whether it was Home 
Buie or independence - 

Jt being Eleven of the Clocks the Debate 
stood adjourned. 


Wednesday^ 16th Aprils 1924, 

NOTICES OF MOTION. 

India, 

On this day four weeks, to call attention 
to the state of affairs in India, and to 
move a Resolution.—[3/r. Mills^ on behalf 
of Mr, 
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Mr. MILLAR atked the Under>Secr^ 
tary of State for India the qdaatity 
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and value in pounds sterling of potable 
spirits imported into India during the 
year 1922-23, the amount of revenue 
derived therefrom, and the countries from 
which the spirits were exported ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The following state¬ 
ment gives the information asked for: 


Imports into India during 1922-23 of potable 
spirits, distinguishing countries of origin. 


(Note .— Values are showi 
of Is. 4d. to 

Articles and Countries 
of Origin. 

a in sterling 
the rupee.) 

Quantity 
in Gallons. 

at the rate 

Value. 

i 

Brandy — 

United Kingdom ... 

11,090 

1 £ 
21,2.32 

France . 

206,558 

228,972 

Germany . 

41,524 

24,295 

Java. 

12,487 

1,575 

Notherlands... 

1,069 

823 

Other Countries 

1,300 

1 1,632 

Total 

274,028 

278,529 

Gin — 



United Kingdom ... 

' 68,526 

1 60,672 

Netherlands. 

1 8.(150 

1 5,260 

Other Countries 

' 1,235 

[ 839 

Total 

77,811 

1 66,771 

Liqueurs — ‘-i- 

United Kingdom ... 

3,614 

7,370 

Denmark . 

' 1,015 

1 1,647 

France . 

5,683 

9,627 

Other Countries 

2,3.30 

’ 3,725 

1 

Total 

12,642 

22,369 

( 

Hum — 

United Kingdom ... 

f),510 

! 

4,136 

Germany . 

6.568 

3,243 

Java. 

124,719 

1 11,605 

Other Countries ... 

737 

1 583 

Total 

137,534 

j 19,567 


Articles and Countries 
of Origin. 

Quantity 
in Gallons. 

Value. 

Whisky — 



United Kingdom ... 

579,479 

786,220 

Germany 

13,162 

7,190 

Other Countries 

2,353 

2,111 

Total 

594,994 

795,521 

Otlier Potable Spirit — 



United Kingdom ... 

10,528 

39,509 

Ceylon .j 

18,584 

3,426 

Hong Kong. 

12,034 

6,134 

China (exclusive of 

12,040 

5,527 

Hong Kong and 
Hacao). 



Java... 

17,019 

1,708 

Other Countries 

4,133 

5,143 

Total 

74,338 

! 60,447 

Grand Total, Potable 

1,171,347 

i 1,243,204 

1 

Spirit. 


Net revenue derived from import of Spirits and 
Liquors in 1922-23 = Rs. 2,07,58,246 (at 
Is. 4d. to the rupee = £1,383,880). 


Excise Revenue. 

Mr. MILLAR asked the Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State for India whether he 
will state in pounds sterling the net Excise 
revenue of India for the years 1920-21, 
1921-22, and 1922-23, respectively; what 
was the recorded consumption of country 
spirits in each of those years in Bengal, 
Madras, Bombay, Sind, Bihar and Orissa, 
the United Provinces, the Punjab, the 
Central Provinces and Berar, Assam, and 
Burma, respectively; and what was the 
percentage of Excise revenue as compared 
with the total revenue accruing to the 
Provincial Government in each case for 
the year 1922-23? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The following state¬ 
ment give^ the information desired: 


Net Excise Revenue in India (Government of India and Provincial Governments), 
Gross Receipts less refunds and compensations. 


— 

1920-21. j 

1921-22. j 

1922-23. 

Net Revenue . 

Leeft compensations. 

! Ks. 

20,29,39,192 
15,10,330 

1 Rs. 

17,18,61,914 
14,81,274 

Bs. 

18,55,21,656 

12,91.642 

Rs. 

' 20,14,28,862 

1 17,03,80,640 

18,42,30,014 

At 11^ Re* SBC £ (the present epproxi- 
lAete rate of exchange). 

: £13,428,591 

i 

j £11,.368,709 

1 

{ 

£12,282,001 
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Recorded CoNsuMPTroN op Country Spirits.* 


— 

1920-21. 

1921-22. 

1922-23. 


Proof gallons. 

Proof gallons. 

Proof gallons. 

Bengal . 

766,572 

599,415 

593,356 

Madras . 

1 , 72 : 1,868 

1,644,417 

1,57,5,439 

Bombay . 

2,592,174 

2,085,774 

1,770,716 

Sind. 

222,375 

139,706 

137,290 

Bihar and Orissa . 

1,304,671 

1,079 281 

1,241,280 

United Provinces. 

1,138,030 

.576,881 

473,077 

Punjab . 

514,350 

.300,767 I 

1 188,000 

Central Provinces and Berar 

1,011,849 

660,12.5 ' 

314,819t 

Assam . 

304,572 

152,:349 ‘ 

178,966 

Burma . 

132,883 

146,597 

151,689 


* Excluding outstill areas for which statistics of consumption are not available, 
t Figures for nine months, April-December, 1922. The corresponding figure for the period 
April-December, 1921, was 357,661. 


Percentage of Excise Revenue as compared with Total Revenue accruing to 
Provincial Governments, 1922-23. 


Province. 


1 . 


Madras. 

Bombay (including Smd) 

Bengal. 

United Provinces 

Punjab. 

Bnrnia. 

Bihar and Orissa 
Central Provinces and Berar 
Assam. 


i Revenue of 

1 Provincial 
Governments, 
1922-23. 

Net Excise Revenue 
of Provincial 
Governments, 1922-23. 

Percentag 
Col. 3 to C 

2. 

3. 

4. 

Rs. lakhs. 

Rs. lakhs. 


, 1,257*8 

488*7 

38*9 

1,417*2 

412‘8 

29*1 

985*0 

200*1 

20*3 

1,006*0 

141*1 

14*0 

827*9 

102*7 

12*4 

886*1 

111*6 

12*6 

, 494*1 

154*0 

31*2 

515*3 

125*7 

24*4 

184*4 

.54*1 

29*3 

, , 

_ _ 
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ORAL ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 

SIKH GURDWARAS AND SHRINKS. 

40. Lieut.-Colonel HOWARD • BURY 

asked the Under-Secretary of State for 
India whether he can give the terms of 
reference of the Committee, over which 
^ Sir William Birdwood has been appointed 
as Chairman, which is to inquire into the 
religious grievances of the Sikhs ? 

The UNDER-SECRETARY of STATE 
for INDIA (Mr. Riohardt): The summary 
of tlm terms of reference is as follows: 

To ascertain the wishes of those com¬ 
petent to advise, and to report on the 


principlee on which measures might now be 
framed for dealing with the administration 
and management of Sikh Gurdwaras and 
Shrines; also to report ae to the best mode 
of dealing with the question of kirpans.^* 

Lieut.-Coionel HOWARD BURY: Will 
the Committee go into this question of 
religious grievances ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: Yes. 


I'hursdafjy 1st May^ 192/t, 


BILL REPORTED 

Bombay, Baroda, and Central India 
Railway Bill [Lords’], 

Reported, without Amendment; Bepoirt 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed 
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Monday/, 5th Ma^, 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 

Bombay, Baroda, and Central India 
Railway Bill [Lords]y 

Not amended, considered ; to be read 

the Third time. 


ORAL ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 


English Newspapers (Delivery). 

1 . Mr. LANSBURY asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India whether he 
is a\vare that on the 25th February, 1924, 
Mr. P. S. R. Anjaneyulu, for the 
Navayiiga publishing house, wrote to the 
Director-General of Telegraphs and Posts 
complaining of the delay in the delivery 
of foreign mails addressed to that firm 
and also complaining of the censorship 
thus imposed, which the firm states has 
inflicted monetary loss upon them; that 
the papers thus delayed, censored, or un¬ 
delivered include the following, amongst 
many others: the Crusader,’^ the 

Unity,the Nation,the Daily 
Herald,^’ the Saturday Herald,the 

Manchester Guardian Weekly,'' the 
“ Living Age," rhe Freeman," the 
** New Russia," the Outlook," the 

New^ Majority," and the “ Islamic 
Review"; and if he will take steps to 
put an end to either the examination or 
censorship of newspapers in India? 

The UNDER-SECRETARY of STATE 
for INDIA (Mr. Richards): My Noble 
Friend has written to make inquiries re¬ 
garding the alleged examination of the 
mails of the person named, and will let 
my hon. Friend have the reply as soon as 
it is received. 

Mr. HOPE SIMPSON: Is it a fact, as 
stated, that these papers are not allowed 
to go through? 

Mr. RICHARDS: i have said there is 
no censorship. 

Sir LEONARD LYLE: Will the hon. 
Ofetitleman suggest to these publishing 
houses that it they import really respect¬ 
able papers, such as the “ Morning 
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Colonel Sir CHARLES YATE : Will the 
hon. Gentleman see to it that the discre¬ 
tion of the Government of India in pro¬ 
hibiting the entry of papers into India is 
not put a stop to in any way? 

British Troops (Duties on Comforts). 

2 . Captain Viscount CURZON asked 
the Under-Secretary of State for India 
whether he is aware that duty at the rate 
of 16 per cent, is levied upon cakes and 
puddings consigned from England to mem¬ 
bers of His Majesty’s forces stationed in 
India, and a duty of 75 per cent, is levied 
upon cigarettes; that the imposition of 
these taxefi constitutes a great hardship ; 
and whether something can be done to 
secure some relief from these duties? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The answer to the 
first part of the question is in the affirma¬ 
tive. The ordinary duties are levied on 
goods consigned to members of His 
Majesty’s Forces stationed in India, and 
the Government of India see no reason 
to change this practice. 

Viscount CURZON : Could not the hon. 
Gentleman again refer the matter to the 
Government of India to see whether this 
small concession to our forces, who very 
often serve under hard conditions on the 
frontier, could not be made ^ 

Mr. RICHARDS: The question has 
been referred to them several times. 

Captain WEDGWOOD BENN : How ie 

it a hardship to tho people in India unless 
the consumer pays the tax ? 

Lieutenant Clendixixc. 

3. Lord H. CAVENDISH-BENTINCK 

asked the Under-Secretary of State 
for India whether he has received the 
reply from the Government of India 
as to the treatment of Tiieiitenant 
Clendining ^ 

Mr. RICHARDS: The reply has been 
received from the Government of India, 
and is being communicated to the War 
Office. 

Plague (Punjab). 

4 . Mr. MILNE asked the Under¬ 
secretary for State for India if he 
will give the Houee any further infor¬ 
mation regarding the outbreak of plague 
in the Punjab? 


5 May 1924 
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i*i!i^peFmimoUf I will cimlat^ the 
mhtck ie soixiewbat long^ in the 
Oroout Kkport, 

Mr* MILNE: Are the conditions better 
or worse ? 

Mr* RICHARDS; They are rather 

better. 

Following u the reply: 

The Government of India have 

reported that 11 districts out of the 29 
in the Punjab are infected, and that the 
mortality from the 1st January to the 
end of March is estimated at 38,000, in¬ 
cluding 25,000 deaths in March. Figures 
for the first two weeks of April have not 
yet been received, but in the week ending 
19th April there were 12,393 deaths. 
The epidemic is less severe than in 1902, 
1904, 1905, 1907 and 1915, but has assumed 
alarming proportions. The measures 
taken are chiefly directed towards in¬ 
oculation and disinfection. Funds have 
been provided for additional staff in 
each infected district and for the 
adequate supply of plague vaccine. A 
vigorous inoculation campaign has been 
undertaken and resulted in 30,000 
inoculations weekly for a considerable 
period. The total number of inoculations 
to the 19th April was over 236,000, which 
is a greater number than in any previou.s 
year since 1903. Conditions will favour 
a decline of the epidemic in the present 
month. A decline had set in in the 
Southern Punjab by the middle of April 

Prisoners (Treatment). 

5. Mr. MAXTON asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India whether he 
is aware that political prisoners in the 
Benares Gaol, United Provinces, are 
asked to work a mill for extracting 
mustard oil, and that they are blind¬ 
folded while yoked to these mills; 
whether any protest against such treat¬ 
ment was made in India; and what 
orders have been passed, if any, on such 
protests ? 

Mr. RICHARDS ; I have no information 
as to the particular case referred to, but 
the whole question of the treatment of 
prisoners included in what is known as 
the Special Division was very fully con¬ 
sidered last year by the Governments in 
India and the Secretary of State in the 
light of the Indian Gaols Committee 


Report, and if tlia pritoners in 
came under the above category, ^ey are 
no doubt being treated in accordaheb 
with the principles laid down. 

Mr. LANSBURY ; WiU my hon. Friend 
make inquiries as to whether the facta 
I are as stated in the question I 

I Mr. RICHARDS: Yes, If my hon. 

' Friend will give me particulars, I will. 

Legislative Bulks. 

6. Mr. BAKER asked the Under-Secre- 
I tary of State for India whether, seeing 
that the recent changes in the Legislative 
Rules of the Government of India were 
I under contemplation and were being dis¬ 
cussed with the India OflSice for the last 
j two years, he will say whether any 
I attempt was made to consult the wishes 
^ of the Indian Legislative Assembly 
during that period regarding the 
changes proposed, whether the Standing 
Joint Committee of both Houses of Par¬ 
liament was consulted about the con¬ 
templated changes; whether the decision 
was taken as a result of the changed 
personnel of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly and uhether he will consider 
the desirability of getting the views of 
the Indian Legislature before any 
further changes in the Rules are made ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The answer to the 
first three parts of the question is in the 
negative. As regards the fourth part, 
the Indian Legislature is expressly 
debarred by Statute from power to alter 
these Rules, but the desirability of con¬ 
sulting that body before changes are 
made in these and other Statutory Rules 
is always considered when the proposed 
change could suitably be made the 
subject of such consultation. 

Trade Unionists (Matunga Workshops). 

I 8. Mr. BAKER asked the Under- 
I Secretary of State for India whether, in 
view of the financial connection between 
the Government of India and the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway, he is in a 
position to give any information as to the 
victimisation of union men at the Matunga 
workshops ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I have np knowledge 
of any such victimisation. If my hon* 
Friend can refer to ^ particular case^ my 
Noble Friend will be prepared to bAve an 
inquiry made. 
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. f, , UlhmM pCHOOtS. 
ftr Mr. MORRISON adked the Under- 
Seer«tai7 of State for India whether he 
has received any complaints as to the 
Hiandard of education provided in the 
DQtilitary achools in India; whether he is 
aware that a large number of parents 
prefer to send their children to outside 
schools; and whether he will have 
inquiries made into this matter ? 

Mr RICHARDS:! am not aware of dis¬ 
satisfaction on this matter, but if the hon. 
Member will supply me with any more 
specific information, I will have inquiries 
made. 

Government Servants (Grievances). 

10. Mr. MAXTON asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India whether he 
is aware that the Indian servants of the 
Government of India are debarred from 
bringing their grievances to the notice 
of non-official members, whether of the 
Central or Provincial Legislatures, apart 
from such things as may be covered by 
the Official Secrets Act; and whether the 
Government of the United Provinces 
have taken any steps on the Resolution 
regarding thie matter, which was passed 
by the United Provinces Council on 27th 
February last ? 

Mr, RICHARDS: The Secretary of 
State for India is not aware of any rule 
prohibiting any servant of the Govern¬ 
ment of India froin bringing his 
grievances to the notice of non-official 
members of the Central or Provincial 
Legislatures, provided that in so doing 
he does not infringe Rule 17 of the 
Government Servants' Conduct Rules 
which prohibit communication to non¬ 
official persons without authority of docu¬ 
ments or information which have come 
into hie possession in the course of his 
official duties. With regard to the second 
part of the question I have no informa¬ 
tion. 


INDIAN SUBJET)TS (UNITED 
STATES). 

7, Mr* BAKER asked the Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State for India whether he is 
Ibware that the Lalitpur municipality, in 
Northern India, has recently refused to 
give any concessions to an American on 
the ground that the United States of 
.^Imerica has refused to naturalise a 


Hindu who had gonetlM^rej^ whether the| 
Secretary of State has information! 
about the reas<me given hjr the Unitew 
States for discriminating against Indians i 
whether any steps have been taken to ges 
this discriminating treatment rectified | 
and whether any representations have^- 
been received from the Government of 
India about this matter? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The answer to the 
first part of the question is in the nega^ 
tive. The refusal of the United States 
Government to naturalise Indians is due 
to a ruling of the Supreme Court that 
Indians are ineligible for United States 
citizenship. Representations have been 
made by His Majesty's Government to 
the Government of the United States 
with a view to alleviating hardships re¬ 
sulting from this ruling. The Govern¬ 
ment of India and the Secretary of State 
have been in correspondence on this sub¬ 
ject, and the Government of India have 
expressed iheir appreciation of the action 
taken by IIis Majesty's Government. 

Mr. SIMPSON: Can the hon. Gentle¬ 
man see his way to get these facts ^ 
published in India, where there much 
bitterness in regard to these American 
exclusions ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I will see what can 
be (lone. 


WRIHEN ANSWERS. 


MT'IlDEll OF BRITISH OFFICERS. 

Captain TERRELL asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India if he will 
state the number of British officers who 
have since November, 1921, been 
murdered in Baluchistan; how many of 
the culprits have been caught in each 
case ; and whether any penalty has been 
inflicted on any of them? 

Mr. RICHARDS: Two British officers 
have been murdered, Captain Baker Jones 
in September, 1923, and Major Finnis in 
November, 1923. One of the two men 
supposed to have been concerned in the 
former case was arrested by the Afghan 
authorities and is understO(^(l to have 
been deported to Afghan Turkestan. In 
the case of Major Finnis two out of six 
tribesmen concerned have been captured, 
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and sentenced after trial under tribal pro¬ 
cedure to 14 years* imprisonment^the 
maximum penalty admissible. 


Tuesday^ 6th Mayy 19^4- 


ORAL ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 


BRITISH ARMY. 

Married Soldiers, India (Allowances) 

13. Mr. R. MORRISON asked the Secre¬ 
tary of State for War whether ai.y 
inquiries have recently been made as t^ 
the conditions of family allowances to 
married soldiers serving in India as com¬ 
pared with services either at home or in 
any other part of the Empire; and what 
conclusions, if any, have been arrived at '( 

The Uf4DER-SECRETARY of STATE 
for INDIA (Mr. Richards): This matter 
^was settled at the end of 1921 after exten¬ 
sive inquiry. Only one point of detail 
has been under consideration since. As 
regards the last part of the quesdon, I 
will, with the hon. Member’s permission, 
circulate the information in the Official 
Report. 

Following is the information promised: 

The marriage allowances scheme for 
British soldiers which was introduced 
from the 4th October, 1920, was applied 
to soldiers serving regiraentally in India 
wdth effect from that date. 

On its introduction in India the soldier 
received the British rates of marriage 
allowance converted into rupees at 
the rate of Rs.lO £l, plus an Indian 
allowance of 20 per cent. This was prac¬ 
tically the equivalent of the British rate 
converted at the current rate of exchange. 

In 1921, howevor, the Gkivernment of 
India received evidence which showed 
that the War Office system of marriage 
allowance, under which at Colonial 
stations certain rations were admissible 
for the family and at all stations a 
deduction was made for rent of quarters, 
was unsuited to Indian conditions, and 
they were informed that British soldiers 
in India would prefer to receive an all¬ 
round allowance fixed in rupees without 
rations and without deduction for rent. 
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An extensive inquiry was accordingly 
instituted amongst Officers Commanding 
British units in India and othere in a 
position to know, and, as a result, 
towards the end of 1921, the Oovernment 
of India recommended that the following 
consolidated rupee rates should be given 
in India in preference to British rates 
converted: 

Per mensem. 


Rs. 

For a wife only . 30 

For wife and 1 child ... 40 

For wife and 2 children ... 50 

For wife and 3 children ... 60 

For each additional child ... 5 


With these rates no rations for the 
family were to be admissible and no 
deductions were to be made for rent of 
quarters. 

The recommendations of the Govern¬ 
ment of India were accepted by the 
Secretary of State for India, who sanc¬ 
tioned the introduction of the new rates 
as from the 1st January, 1922. They are 
still in force and appear to be satisfactory. 
They compare with the present British 
rates as follows: 


Wife only . 

A week, 
s. d. 

7 0 

Wife and 1 child ... 

13 

6 

W'ife and 2 children 

18 

0 

Wife and 3 children 

20 

0 

Wife and 4 children 

22 

0 

Wife and 5 children 

23 

6 

Wife and 6 children 

25 

0 

For each additional child... 

1 

0 


With these rates Is. a day is deducted 
for rent when quarters are provided, and, 
in Colonial stations only, a half ration is 
issued for the wife and a quarter ration* 
for each child. The Indian rates, there¬ 
fore, generally compare favourably with 
the British. 

Lieutenant C. H. Clendining, 

15. Lord H. CAVENDISH-BENTINCK 

asked the Secretary of State for War 
whether ho can explain why Lieutenant 
C. H. Clendining, 3rd battalion Aoyal 
Irish Rifles, who was detained as an 
alleged mental case ^t the station 
hospital, Cawnpore, during September, 
1917, was permitted^ ^ retain in Me 
possession a sporting^ gun, revolver amt 
ammunition, and to leave the fiospitid to 
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go out shooting in the jungle; and if he 
is aware that this officer was placed in 
hospital without being examined by any 
medical officer? 

Mr. WALSH : With regard to the first 
part of the question, I have at present 
no information before me. With regard 
to the latter part, I understand from Lieu¬ 
tenant Clendining’s own account that 
he was ordered to hospital by the senior 
medical officer, after examination. As I 
informed the hon. Member for Dartford 
on 1th March last, the Army Council are 
awaiting the report of the Government of 
India before investigating the case in 
accordance with the procedure laid down 
in Section 42 of the Army Act for dealing 
with the complaint of any officer who con¬ 
siders himself wronged. I understand 
that the report in question has just been 
received by the India Office and is being 
communicated to the War Office. 

Mr. LANSBURY: Will the hon. Gentle¬ 
man assure the House that there will be 
no undue delay in settling this case which 
has been going on now for many years ? 

Mr. WALSH : The Report has just this 
morning reached the War Office. In 
accordance with the Army Act I will 
investigate it myself as quickly pos¬ 
sible. 


WRITTEN ANSWERS. 


Officers Killed in India (Death 
Duty). 

Sir J. MARRIOTT asked the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury whether his 
attention has been called to the circum¬ 
stances under which Major Fearnley 
Anderson and Major Norman C. Ord, both 
of the Seaforth Highlanders, were killed 
by enemy tribesmen on the North-West 
frontier of India on 8th April, 1923; and 
whether, in view of those circumstances, 
it is proposed to remit the death duties 
applicable in the case of their respective 
estatea ? 

Mr. GRAHAM : The answer to the first 
pai't of the question is in the affirmative, 
but I regret that I am not prepared to 
rseonuaend an alteration of the law with 
a view to the remissions proposed in the 
second part of the question. 


Wednesdayy 7th May^ 192 


WRIHEN ANSWERS. 


OPIUM TRAFFIC 

Duchess of ATHOLL asked the 
Under-Secretary of State for India what 
revenue was derived by the Government 
of India in the last financial year from 
the production and sale of opium and 
opium products, including all dues levied 
in connection therewith ; and what was 
the expenditure on the control of the pro¬ 
duction and sale and the collection of 
dues ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The latest figures are 
for the year 1922-1923. In that year the 
revenue of the Government of India and 
Provincial Governments from the produc¬ 
tion and sale of opium was Rs,6,41,00,463, 
and from the sale of other drugs, 
Rs.51,698: the expenditure of the Govern¬ 
ment of India on the production of opium 
and its control was Rs. 1,86,60.643 : figures 
for the expenditure and control of dis¬ 
tribution and collection of dues are not 
available, as these are included in the 
general charges for the collection of excise 
revenue ; these amounted to Rs. 1,28,79,921. 


Thursdayy Sth May, 192 ^ 4 . 

PRIVATE BUSINESS. 

Bombay, Baroda, and Central India 
Railway Bill [Lords"[^ , 

Read the Third time, and passed, with¬ 
out Amendment. 


ORAL ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 

Lbafield Wireless Station. 

65. Mr. STURROCK asked the Post¬ 
master-General if the Leafield wireless 
telegraph services to India have been 
closed down ; and, if so, for what reason ? 

The POSTMASTER-GENERAL (Mr. 
Hartshorn) : Prior to the 1st May, the 
Leafield wireless station was reserved for 
a short period daily for the transmission 
of urgent Press telegrams to India on 
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behalf of certain newspapers and news 
Agencies. This service, which occupied a 
time totally incommensurate with its 
value to the Post Office or the senders, 
has lately fallen into disuse and has 
accordingly been suspended. 

SUPPLY. 

[Tth allotted day.] 

Considered in Committee. 

[Mr. James Brown in the Chair.] 
Navy Estimates, 1924-25. 

Naval Armaments. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £3,975,500, 
be granted to Hib Majesty, to defray the 
Expen^'O of Naval Armaments, which \\ ill 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day ot March, 1925.” 

Viscount CURZON: The only other 
item which I would like to draw 
Attention to is on page 133, Sub¬ 
head M. I see a contribution from tho 
Government of India on axjcount of His 
Majesty’s ships in Indian waters. This 
raises a very important subject. It raises 
the whole question of Indian defence. 
The defence of Indian waters has always 
been the subject of contention, one might 
almost say, between the Government of 
this country and the Government of 
India. We have got in Indian waters 
a force known as the Royal Indian 
Marine. It includes some of the finest 
officers and sailors, but this force has 
been, shall we say, under a cloud. I do 
not know what the policy of the Govern¬ 
ment is. I did not know what the policy 
of the last Government or the Govern¬ 
ment before was with regard to the Royal 
Indian Marine, nor do I know the exact 
policy of these Governments or of the 
present Government with regard to the 
apportionment of labour expenditiire as 
between this country and India, but I 
would point out that the Royal Indian 
Marine is organised noi exactly as a 
dep^tment of the Navy, as it should be. 

If it were to be properly arranged it 
shotild be under the Comxnanderdn- 
Chief on the Bast ln4i^ Station, but it 
is not. It is under an officer under the 
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direct command of the General Officer 
Commanding the Indian Troops. I be¬ 
lieve that in peace time it is a purely 
civilian service, but in war time it at 
once discharges military duties auto¬ 
matically. Under present conditions it 
is practically nobody^s child. The Navy 
are not interested in it because it is not 
directly under the Admiralty, and the 
Army are not very much interested in 
it. Could the Admiralty not come to an 
arrangement with the Government of 
India in respect of the Royal Indian 
Marine and Indian defence generally? 

I am sure that the sum of £100,000 a year 
is not a proper contribution from India 
towards the great burden of the naval 
defence of the Indian Empire. We hear 
la great deal of the demand for Swaraj, 
■ Home Rule, for India, but we do not 
|hear very much from the Swaraj party 
as to what they would do in respect of 
tthe defence of India if the British forces 
were removed from India and from 
Indian water.s to-morrow. This country 
has always made itself leeponsible for 
the defence of Indian waters, and quite 
rightly, but the whole question of the 
relative apportionment of the burden of 
Imperial defence should be gone into, 
and the Government should endeavour to 
evolve a policy whereby the exact sum for 
which every Dominion would be respon¬ 
sible should be well known and should 
be laid down for the information, not 
only of that Dominion, but of this 
country, so that we might all know what 
we are respectively to pay in respect of 
our Imperial obligations. I submit also 
that the present Board of Admiralty 
should come to eome definite diocision 
with regard to the Royal Indian Marine, 
the present— 

The DEPUTY-CHAIRMAN: The hon. 
Member must understand that this is an 
Appropriation-in-Aid, and that we cannot 
discuss the policy of the services in 
respect of which the saving is made. We 
are only discussing the amount of the 
appropriation. 

Viscount CURZON: My difficulty is 
that we do not know whether the Royal 
Indian Marine represents a portion of 
this Appropriation-in-Aid or whether this 
Appropriation-in-Aid is something in 
addition to the Royal Indian Marine. 
We might have a deelariltion from the 
Government in regard to their policy in 
general in Indian waters and some sort 
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of intimation as to whetbor any portion 
of the £100,000 is represented by the 
Boyal Indian Marine or whether it is 
entirely additional to it. If this Appro- 
priation*in-Aid is all that India pays 
towards the naval obligations which we 
undertake, what proportion does it repre 
sent of the total expenditure upon the 
East India Squadron ? I do not think 
that many hon. Members appreciate the 
enormous magnitude of the burden which 
this country alone has to bear in respect 
of the naval defence of East India waters, 
and £100,000 does not fairly represent 
the value of the services rendered by the 
Royal Navy in respect of India. 

Mr. AMMON: That brings me to 
the point the Noble Lord raised with 
regard to the Indian Marine. He wdll see 
on pages 8 and 9 of the Estimates a state¬ 
ment as to India’s contribution towards 
naval expenditure. The contribution is 
£100,000 out of a coat of some £2,000,000 
or £3,000,000. I think the Committee 
should know that the Indian Government 
are at present considering a scheme of 
reorganisation of the Royal Indian 
Marine on a combatant basis, and until 
the Indian Government have decided 
whether or not to adopt these proposals 
which wore drawn up by the late Director 
of the Royal Indian Marine, no progress 
regarding naval co-operation can be 
made. 

Major BURNIE: Do I understand that 
it is proposed io reorganise the Royal 
Indian Marines as a co^ibatant corps? 

Mr. AMMON: No, not quite that. 
What I did say was that the Indian 
/Oovernment arc at present considering 
L scheme in that connection, and that 
ilintil wc get tho Report from the Indian 
^•Government with regard to the matter 
*we are unable to make any alteration as 
to naval oo-operation. 

Major BURNIE: I have always under¬ 
stood that the Royal Indian Marines, 
apart from transport duties, act in 
India in a similar capacity to the Board 
of Trade surveyors in this country. 
Their work is purely civil and connected 
with the merchant shipping in India, 
and it seems to me a very bad principle 
to introduce an armed corps to inspect 
the ttierchant shipping in India. 

Uti AMMON : I gather that the line of 
development is to raise the Royal Indian 


Marine on different lines from those which 
have hitherto obtained, and to do other 
work. That is the point which is now 
being considered by the Indian Govern¬ 
ment, whose Report we are awaiting. 


Monday, 12th May, 1924. 


ORAL ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 


International Labolr Conference. 

1. Colonel Sir CHARLES YATE asked 
the Under-Secretary of State for India 
whether, considering that Brahmins have 
hitherto been nominated to represent 
Indian labour at the International Labour 
Conference at Geneva, the Secretary of 
State will now' consult the Government of 
India, with a view to the appointment of 
members of the backward and working- 
classes of India to represent labour at the 
next conference? 

The UNDER-SECRETARY of STATE 
for INDIA (Mr. Richards): x\s the hon. 
and gallant Member is aware, the dis¬ 
cretion of Government in nominating the 
workers’ delegate at the International 
Labour Conference is not unfettered, as 
under Part XIII of the Treaty of Ver¬ 
sailles the delegate must be chosen in 
agreement with the organisations most 
representative of the workers, if such or¬ 
ganisations exist. In India, before a 
nomination is made representative or¬ 
ganisations are consulted. As a matter 
of fact, how^ever, the workers of India 
were represent-ed by non-Brahmins in 

1920 and 1923, and this will also be the 
case at this year’s Conference. In 1919, 

1921 and 1922 the workers’ delegate was 
Mr. Joshi, of the Servants of India 
Society. 

Lieut. - Commander KENWDRTHY: 

May I ask whether the workers’ organisa¬ 
tions in India are, for the most part, 
considered illegal by the Government of 
India ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: No. 

Sir C. YATE: Who is representing 
them this year? 
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Mr. RICHARDS: Joseph Baptista. 

Sir C. YATE: Where does he come 
from? Is it Bombay? 

Mr. RICHARDS: Bombay, I think. 

Sir C. YATE: What nationality? 

Iron and Steel Goods (Imports). 

2. Sir FREDRIC WISE asked the 
Under-Secretary of State for India the 
tonnage of iron and steel goods imported 
into India for the year ending Slst March, 
1924, and, of this total, what percentage 
was British ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: As the reply is some¬ 
what long, I will, with the bon. Member's 
permission, circulate it in the Official 
Report. 

Sir F. WISE: Will the hon. Gentleman 
state what percentage was British? 

Mr. RICHARDS: From the British 
Empire, 58 per cent. 


Folio icing is the reply: 

Figures for the year ending 31st March, 
1924, are not yet available. The following 
figures give the tonnage of imports, pri¬ 
vate and Government, into India durhig 
the year 1922-23 of iron and steel, includ¬ 
ing all the goods classed as ‘‘ iron and 
steel goods " in the trade return except 
iron ore and pig iron, and including also 
the following goods classed in the irade 
return as “ railway materials," namely, 
rails, chairs, fishplates, sleepers and keys 
of iron or steel, and bridgework: 



Tons. 


Percentage. 


From British Empire > 519,064 
(almost exclnsively 
United Kingdom). 

Prom Foreign Oonntries ' 392,799 


Total 


I 941,863 


58-3% 

41-7% 

100 * 00 % 


These figures do not include particulars 
of iron and steel goods included in the 
trade returns under such beads as hard¬ 
ware, cutlery, machinery, locomotive 
engines and tenders, carriages, wagons, 
-etc, The returns do not separately dis¬ 
tinguish iron and steel goods ui&difcr these 
heads; the published statistics, moreover, 
roktOA only to value of imports, hot 
-qumitity- 


Roads, North-Western Frontier. 

3. Lieut. - Colonel HOWARD - BURY 

asked the Under-Secretary of State for 
India whether, in view of the repeated 
murders that have taken place on the 
North-Western frontier of India, and of 
the satisfactory results that have occurred 
from the making of a good motor road 
joining the Tochi valley with the Takki 
Zam and the establishment of a canton¬ 
ment at Kazmak, he will see his way to 
run a road through Tirah from Thai to 
some point on the Peshawar-Landikotal 
road via Khanki-Pazar and the Bara 
River valley and to establish a permanent 
cantonment at Khanki-Bazar as has 
already been done at Razniak ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: 1 appreciate the hon. 
and gallant Member’s suggestion, but 
there is no necessity for the construction 
of the road through Tirah, where the con¬ 
ditions that prevail are quite different 
from those prevailing in Waziristan, and 
permit of control over the tribes in this 
region being exercised from British 
territory. 

Lieut. - Colonel HOWARD-BURY: Is 

the hon. (ientleman aware that there is 
no more civilising inHiiencc than the 
making of roads in tribal couniries, and 
that if he wants to avoid these murders 
in the future, this is the only way to do 
it? 

Mr. RICHARDS: That may be, but the 
position in the two cases is not analogous. 

Taxation. 

6. Mr. SNELL asked the Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State for India w^hether 'any 
steps have been taken to carry out the 
recommendations made by the Joint 
Select Committee of Parliament, in para¬ 
graph 11 of their Report in 1919, relating 
to the levy of certain classes of taxation 
in India by executive action without, in 
some cases, any statutory limitation of 
the rates and in other cases any ade¬ 
quate prescription by Statute of the 
method of assessment; whether the same 
Committee's recommendation that the 
imposition of new burdens should be 
gradually brought more within the pur¬ 
view of the legislatures has been acted 
upon in any way in any part of India; 
find whether there have been public pro¬ 
tests in any part of India against the 
impositionB of additional burdens without 
the sanction of the Legislative CoUHcil 
ooiteerxied 1 
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Mr# RICHARDS: The Government of 
Mudras recently introduced a Bill in their 
Legislative Council on the lines of these 
recommendations of the Joint Select 
Committee, but it has been rejected. No 
such Bill has yet been introduced in any 
other province. I have no information 
of public protests of the kind mentioned 
at the end of the question. Tho Govern¬ 
ment of India will be asked for a report. 

Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 

7. Mr. SNELL asked the Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State for India whether, as a 
result of the capitation grant, any contri¬ 
bution, direct or indirect, is made by 
India to the maintenance of the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich; if so, 
what is the amount of this contribution 
during the last three years; whether 
! there is any order made by the War Office ! 
? or by the India Office which excludes an 
Indian from joining this academy: and 
whether the whole question of the 
admission of Indians to these institutions 
will be taken up with the War Office for 
reconsideration ? 

Mr. RICHARDS; India contributes in¬ 
directly to the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich, through the capitation pay¬ 
ments, but it is impossible to state 
the amount. This institution trains 
exclusively for the British Service, 
for which Indians are not eligible. 
The present policy as regards the 
Indian Array is to train Indians for 
commissioned service in infantry and 
cavalry, and until sufficient time has 
elapsed to enable the authorities to judge 
of the success of the present policy, it k 
not proposed to consider the question of 
their training for other arms. 

Medical Services. 

8. Mr. SNELL asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India whether he 
is aware that the recommendations of the 
Medical Services Committee were for¬ 
warded by the Government of India to 
the Secretary of State for decision some 
two years ago; that no decieion has yet 
been given by the Secretary of State for 
India, especially about the transfer of 
certain appointments ordinarily held by 
the Indian Medical Service officers to the 
provincial medical services in the various 
prdyipoes; that the question regarding 
medical reaeareh and the reduction of the 


military assistant surgeons and sub 
assistant surgeons, forming part of the 
recommendations, is still undecided; and 
whether, in view of the protests made 
lately in the Indian Legislative Assembly, 
he will undertake to expedite his 
decision ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: 1 will, with the hon. 
Member^ iK^rmission, circulate the reply, 
which is somewhat long, in the Official 
Report. 

Lieut.-Colonel FREMANTLE: May 1 

ask whether the hon. Gentleman con¬ 
siders that this delay is not seriously 
prejudicing the recruitment for this most 
important service ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: 1 .should like to 
remind the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
that this question was recently con¬ 
sidered by the Lee Coramission. 

Following iS the reply: 

It has been found impossible to adopt 
the fundamental proposal of the Medical 
Services Coininitti^-- / f , the creation of 
a single medical s(u*vice in India. I am 
sending the hon. Member a copy of a 
Paper showing the extent to which civil 
posts are now reserved for Indian 
Medical Service Officers in the provinces. 
With the addition of posts under the 
Central Government thesi' number 333 as 
compared with 380 recommended for 
reservation by the Committee and 422 
before the War. ' In the interests of 
economy the research service has been 
reduced to a skeletou cadre of six xDosts, 
all held by Indian Medical Service 
officers. In the case of military assistant 
surgeons no question of reservation arises 
and the provincial authorities are, I 
believe, in some cases effecting reduc¬ 
tions, In regard to sub-assistant 
surgeons, I am not clear what informa¬ 
tion the hon. Member desires. 

Cawnpore Disturbance. 

9. Mr. SCURR asked the Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State for India whether an 
official inquiry will be held into the firing 
of six volleys on a crowd outside a cotton 
mill at Cawnpore, on 4th April, causing 
three deaths and many injuries? 

Mr. RICHARDS: An official inquiry 
has been made by the district magistrate, 
and a summary of the report made by him 
appeared in the London Press on the 25th 
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April. Wa have not yet received a copy 
of the report officially, but I will let my 
hon. Friend know when it arrives. 

Pandit Jagdamba Prasad 

10. Mr. SCURR asked the Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State for India whether he is 
aware that Pandit Jagdamba Prasad is 
a political prisoner in Benares Gaol, 
United Provinces, and that the pandit 
has been compelled to drive an oil mill 
for extracting mustard oil, and that he 
w^as blindfolded while doing so ; whether 
such w'ork is usually done by bullocks ; and 
whether an inquiry will be made into the 
w’hole matter ? 

Mr, RICHARDS: I have no information 
as to the individual case, but will inquire. 
The working of an oil press is an autho¬ 
rised fonn of hard labour in Indian gaols. 

Mr. SCURR: Is the hon. Member 
aware that information of this is con¬ 
tained in the report of the United Pro¬ 
vinces Legislative Council, copies of which 
are in the India Office library 

Captain Viscount CURZON : On a point 
of Order. I have desired many times to put 
questions relating to political prisoners in 
India, and I have been informed that is 
a matter for the Government of India, | 
and that I could not put them on the 
Paper. May I ask, therefore, whether 
this question is in order, according to 
^ that rule ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The question has 
already been answered. My attention had 
not been called to it, but I will look into 
the matter before further questions are 
put down. 

Land Cess, Bombay. 

11. Mr. SCURR asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India whether he 
is aware that, despite a resolution passed 
by the Bombay Legislative Council that 
the land cess for the Sangola Taluka, in 
Sholapur district, should not be raised, 
and in spite of the recommendations of 
the Joint Select Committee of 1919 that 
such taxes should not be in#eased with¬ 
out the consent of the Council, agricuL 
iurists are being compelled, under 
penalty of land forfeiture, to agree to pay 
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the increased cess, and that where the 
agriculturists have refused to pay their 
bullocks and implements have been 
attached; and whether he will see that 
the wishes of the Bombay Legislative 
Council and the recommendations of the 
Joint Select Committee are carried out? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I have not received 
any infonnation regarding the events 
brought to notice by my hon. Friend. The 
Government of India will be asked for a 
report. 

Province of the Berars. 

12. Mr. LI NFI ELD asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India w^hether the 
claim of the Nizam of Hyderabad for the 
lendition of the province of the Berars, 
w'hich has been before the Government of 
India for some months, has been dealt 
with, or whether a committee will be 
appointed by the Secretary of State on 
which all parties to the dispute, including 
the Beraris, will be represented ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The Secretary of 
State is not at present in a position to 
state what action has been taken upon 
the letter addressed to the Viceioy, nor 
is he prepared to state what action he 
himself will take in the event of this 
matter being brought before him. 

Married Army Officers (Pay). 

13. Sir C. YATE asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India whether the 
calculations supplied to him, showing the 
reduction of pay inflicted on married 
officers serving in India, had been veri¬ 
fied and what is the exact disparity 
between the home and Indian rates of 
pay, which is admitted in the caee of each 

; of these married officers ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I have had the hon. 
and gallant Member’s calculations veri¬ 
fied as far os possible. In certain respects 
the rates do not admit of ^act compari¬ 
son, and the degree of disparity fluc¬ 
tuates with the exchange. At the 
approximate current rate of Is. 6d. to the 
rupee, and after the deduction of British 
and Indian Income Tax, respectively^ the 
comparison between married British 
Service officers at home and in Indin Is 
a# stated in the table which 1 am drou^ 
lating in the OrrioiAL Exfobt. . 
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Following is the table: 

Comparison of pay per mensem of married British Service Officers at home and in India. 


British pay and 
{allowances converted 
I at Is. 5d. less 
I Income Tax. 


Indian pay 
less income 
Tax. 


1 Superiority of 
Indian over 
British pay. 


Captain . . 

Captain after 15 years ^^2 children) 

Major (2 children). 

Ma^'or after 5 years (2 children) ... 
Major (senior) (2 children) 

Lt.-Colonel in command (2childrt^n) 


Rs. as. 
726 9 
783 3 
888 11 
982 14 
1,000 0 
1,333 13 


Rs. as. 
726 9 
810 3 
905 8 
1,000 13 
1,048 7 
1,525 0 


Rs. as. 

27 0 

16 13 

17 15 
48 7 

191 3 


KENYA. 

Asiatics (SeoPwEgation) 

39. Lieut.-Colonel MEYLER asked the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether he is aware that segrei^ation of 
Asiatics still prevails in the Government 
railways and steamers in Kenya Colony ; 
that separate accommodation is reserved 
for persons of special races; and that 
waiting rooms, refreshment rooms, and 
lavatories are not open to all travellers 
irrespective of race ; and whether steps 
will be taken to see that equal facilities 
are provided for travellers of Nvhatever 
nationality who pay the same fare ? 

The SECRETARY of STATE for the 
COLONIES (Mr. Thomas): Separate 
accommodation is provided in some of 
the matters mentioned by the hon. and 
gallant Member, but in such cases every 
effort is being made to ensure that equal 
facilities are available for persons who 
pay the same fare. 

Indian Subjects (Poll Tax). 

40. Lieut.-Colonel MEYLER asked the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether he is aware that the Indian resi¬ 
dents in Kenya Colony are refusing to 
pay the Poll Tax as a protest against 
communal franchise; whether any, and, 
if so, how many, such residents have been 
prosecuted; in how many cases the de¬ 
faulters have been imprisoned; and 
whether in any case a sentence of im¬ 
prisonment has been passed without 
Iptrc^liminary attempts to recover the 
ari^ears by distress and salel 

M*** THOMAS: A number of Indians 
Kenya have refused to pay the Poll 
^ as a protest against the white paper 

mn 


policy. The Poll Tax ordinance provides 
that persons defaulting shall be 
imprisoned for a term not exceeding six 
weeks or until payment is made if earlier, 
provided the magistrate is satisfied that 
the defaulter has the means to pay and 
that his default is intentional. I am not 
in possession of particulars of the number 
of Indians who have been imprisoned, but 
the law’ is being enforced impartially on 
defaulters of all races. 


WRIHEN ANSWERS. 


Government Servants (Pay). 

Lieut.-Coionel MEYLER asked the 
Under-Secrefary of State for India 
whether he is aware that a circular was 
issued authorising an advance of pay to 
Government servants in India to co\cr 
the passage money of those who wished 
to make a voyage to England; and 
whether, seeing that this advance has 
been refused to Government servants who 
are Asiatics, he will take up this matter 
with the Government of India with a view 
to abolishing such discrimination between 
members of different races in the employ 
of the same Government ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I am aware of the 
orders referred to. The concession was 
limited to Government servants of non- 
Asiatic domicile, as Indians, who are 
serving in their own country, are not 
under the same necessity of taking leave 

a 
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in Europe. That being the case, I cannot 
admit that the discrimination is unreason¬ 
able. 

Army Officers’ Pensions. 

Mr. MURROUGH WILSON asked the 
Under-Secretary of State for India 
whether it is proposed to reduce the pen¬ 
sions of ex-officers of the Indian Army as 
and from the 1st July next; and, if so, 
by what amount 1 

Mr. RICHARDS: The question has 
been referred to the Government of India, 
and, pending the receipt of their reply, I 
am not in a position to make a state¬ 
ment on the subject. 


Tuesday ^ ISth May^ 192 


ORAL ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 


Exports. 

10. Mr. WADDINGTON asked the 
President of the Board of Trade the 
values of the expo-rte from India in 1913, 
and the proportion of such .exports to 
Russia and Australia, respectively, and 
the corresponding figures for 1923 1 

Mr. WEBB: The total value of Indian 
merchandise exported by sea from 
British India on private account was 
approximately £162,801,000 in the year 
ended 31st March, 1914. This amount 
includes merchandise valued at £1,636,000, 
or 10 per cent., exported to Russia and 
£2,729,000, or T? per cent., to Australia. 
The latest period of 12 months for which 
figures are at present available is that 
ended 29th February, 1924. During this 
period the total exports by sea to all 
countries were valued at £226,42fe,000, 
those to Russia being valued at £1,762, a 
negligible percentage of the total, and 
those to Australia and New Zealand 
together (separate figures for these 
countries not being available) at 
£4)567f000, or 20 per cwit. of the total. 
Ik tW year 1918-14 the exports to 
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Australia and New Zealand together 
amounted to 19 per cent, of the total 
exports. 


WRITTEN ANSWERS. 

Leafieli) Wireless Service. 

Sir H. BRITTAIN asked the Post¬ 
master-General if he is aware that the 
British representauves of Indian news¬ 
papers desiring to use the Leafield 
wireless telegraph service to India have 
been informed that this service has been 
closed down; whether he can give the 
reason for this decision ; and when it is 
hoped to re-eetablish the service ? 

Mr. HARTSHORN: I would refer the 
hon. Member to the answer w'hich I gave 
on the 8th instant to a similar question 
put by the hon. Member for the Montrose 
Burghs (Mr. Sturrock), and of which I 
will send him a copy. I shall be happy 
to ro.-establish the service if there be any 
real demand for the facilities. 


W<d?iesdai/^ 14th May^ 1924. 


WRIHEN ANSWERS. 


Import Duties. 

Mr. WIGNALL asked the Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State for India if he is aware of 
the serious consequence to the galvanis¬ 
ing sheet and tinplate trade which will 
result te this country if the proposed 
increase in Indian tariff duties becomes 
operative; and is the Government taking 
any action in bringing before the notice of 
the Indian Legislative Council the serious 
effect upon trade in this industry if the 
proposed tariff becomes law ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I am aware that the 
increase in the Indian import duties, if 
it is made, must be harmful in some 
degree to the trade in this country. It 
iSi however, the policy of His 
Oovenuksnt, as it bgs been of Kietr 
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Jecefiftors since the passing of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, 1919, to observe the 
Fiscal Convention recommended by the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee—that is 
to say, to refrain from interference in 
purely tariff questions when the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the Indian Legislature 
are in agreement 


LABOUR CONDITIONS. 

Mr. GRUNDY: 1 beg to move, 

** That, in the opinion of this House, the 
conditions and wages of labour in India 
arc so serious as to call for such changes in 
the Indian constitution as shall secure votes 
for and representation of the workers and 
}>enaants of India both in the Assembly and 
in the various legislative councils.” 


I should like to say that 1 hope no 
words of mine will increase the dis¬ 


content, or help to increase the number 
of periodic outbursts of the people 
against their conditions in India. I 
want to plead with the Government to 
take a greater interest in Indian matters 
than has previously obtained. I merely 
want to deal with one particular phase 
of the labour conditions in India that 
appeals to me probably more than any 
of the rest of the horrible and the 
appalling conditions that still obtain 
amongst the working classes in that 
country. Why I am at this juncture only 
attempting to deal with a very small 
portion of the working population of 
India, that is the mining population, 
the reason i^ because I am a miner 
myself, and I know something of the 
conditions of mining, whether it is in 
India or England. I am rather afraid 
that, in giving the figures, I shall not be 
able to give them with the fluency of the 
Cbanoellor of the Exchequer. My grasp 
of figures is very limited, and I may not 
make myself as intelligible to this House 
as I desire, but in drawing attention to 
the conditions under which the miners 
work in India, 1 want, in the first place, 
to point out that, in an answer given in 
July of last year to the hon. Member 
for Pontefract (Mr. T. Smith) by the 
Noble liOrd the Member for Horsham 
(|Sarl Winterton), we had these very 
startling figures given in respect of the 
w^^ers in the mines of India. 

We were informed that in the JjjJgJj. 
n | British India 66,786 men were 
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employed, 42,000 women, and 11,071 
children under 12 years of age. This 
represented the three provinces of 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, practically 90 
per cent, of the mining population of 
India. I think I am quite justified in 
saying that to allay discontent in India 
we ought to show that we at least have 
some interest as the rulers in the condi¬ 
tions o-f the workers in the mines. 
Instead of discontent and disturbance we 
want to show the people that we have 
some interest in bringing about happi¬ 
ness and contentment amongst them. In 
the answers which were given on various 
occasions in the past by the Under¬ 
secretary for India we could got no 
statistics as to the wages and the hours 
worked by these poor people in the mines 
of India, but I have since learned that 
the hours of labour vary from 12 to 16 
per day. 

I ask this House to visualise in regard 
to mining conditions in India a man 
and his wife and child going to work in 
the pit, the child being under 12 years of 
age—how much under I do not know, but, 
at any rate, it is such an age that its 
mother can hardly have ceased singing 
lullabies to it. I know the hardships and 
dangers of mining, and I know that such 
work is only for strong, healthy men and 
youths. The idea at this time of women, 
no matter of what nationality, working 
in mines is a disgusting thing, and I am 
trying if possible to enlist sympathy in 
this House in respect to it. 

In respect to another question we were 
told that the total number of 

ending 1921 was 1,871 
killed and 2,3(56 seriously injured. The 
figures for slight injuries were not given, 
and I think that would be fairly repre¬ 
sented by many thousandjs. We have 
had later figures than that, and those 
which I shall give may not be quite ae 
intelligible as I should like, but they are 
of a much later date, and they point out 
the shocking conditions under which the 
miners of India work. We are told in the 
official figures that for the year 1921 there 
were 240,663 persons working in and 
about the mines in India. In 1922 there 
were 228,611 persons working in and 
about mines in India, or a decrease of 
21,162. We shall see how some of that 
decrease occurred in a few more figures 
which I shall give to the House. The 
220,000 persona working in and about 
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mines included 137,017 who worked under¬ 
ground, and 91,494 who worked on the 
surface. Of that total 142,103 were adult 
workers, 78,806 were women workers and 
7,602 were children under 12 years of 
age. During the year 1922, 243 persons 
lost their lives in the mines. They com¬ 
prised 218 males, and 26 females, and, of 
those 218 males, we have to consider how 
many were poor little children under 12 
years of age. We could get no figures 
showing how many of these children 
under 12 years of age had sacrificed their 
lives in the mines. We have also to con¬ 
sider that, in the year 1921, the total 
output was 18,358,934 tons. The fatal 
accident rate was 14 for every million 
tons raised. That, in comparison with 
our own rate, which is about 5*10 per 
million tons raised, shows the appalling 
death rate, and the shocking conditions 
under which these poor people have to 
work. We find also that, in India, there 
are 522 coal pits, which are worked by 
252 coal companies with a paid-up capital 
of £5,681,000. I 

Attempts have been made in this House 
to ascertain the average dividends pa*d 
by these colliery companies in India. No 
figures could be obtained, but the state¬ 
ment was made in this House that some 
of the dividends were as high as 165 per 
cent. As I have said, we could get no 
official figures, and this was a figure 
stated by an hon. Member in a supple¬ 
mentary question that was put at the 
time. It appears to me, if one may say 
so, that, if these figures are correct, then, 
when enormous dividends like that are 
paid, it is time we took some interest in 
the life and safety of our Indian fellow- 
subjects. I understand that legislation 
is to come into force some time in July 
dealing with some of these conditions, 
and I am expecting and hoping that the 
Under-Secretary for India will give us 
some indication of what that legislation 
is going to be—whether or not it raises 
the age of the children, and whether or 
not it abolishes women’s labour in the 
mines of India. I hope that in his 
statement, which I feel confident will be 
received with sympathetic interest, the 
Under-Secretury will give information 
on at least some of these matters. It is 
probable that, in this House of Com- 
monsi the statements that I have made 
may not be altogether believed* It may 
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be asked, What does the hon. Member 
know about India? He has never been 
there?” All I can say is that I know 
what mining is, and I have endeavoured 
to visualise what the conditions of these 
people are; but I am going to read, from 
the Debates of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly on Saturday, the 16th March, 
1924, what their own representative, Mr. 
Chaman Lai, says in reference to the 
conditions of the miners in India. He 
says: 

I have been in the mine-fields, and 
found more destitution there than probably 
exists in any other centre in India. I saw 
women and children going about with bare 
rags on their backs. ... I have seen 
such utter misery and destitution that un¬ 
less something drastic is done you are np 
against a very difficult problem. The huts 
are ill-ventilated, with barely room for a 
cot and a fireplace; and all the worldly 
goods of these poor miners consist of just 
a few utensils, and hardly any clothing. 
Everywhere you go in the mine-field you 
meet the spectre of poverty.’* 

1 do not think I need read any further. 
That is what was said by one of their 
representatives in their own Assembly, 
and so the whole chapter goes on, point- 
! ing out the poverty, the destitution, the 
hardships, the extraordinary high acci¬ 
dent rates in the mines of India, and the 
exceptionally high profits that have been 
made by the coal companies. 

In conclusion, I would ask the House 
to think of those poor 26 women that in 
1921 lost their lives in the mines, and of 
those little children that are taken Into 
this most dangerous calling, which, as I 
have said, is only a calling for strong, 
healthy men and youths. I ask hon. 
Members to take into their mind’s eye 
the conditions of destitution that are 
pointed out by this representative, and 
the miserable wages that are paid to the 
people. Probably I have not put their 
case as well as a more fluent man would, 
but I do hope that this Government will, 
as far as it possibly can, use its influence 
to get legislation brought in that may 
bring a better standard of life to tb4Ce 
people, and, if possible, abolish wemen’^s 
labour, or at least make the age of the 
children such an age that they are strong 
enough to go into the mines. If that were 
done, it would, instead of the periodic 
outbursts of discontent that 1 have 
described, bring about happiness and 
contentment among the people, and t&ay| 
would be proud that they are under 
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British flag and would have faith in the 
fairness and justice of this House of 
Commons. 

Mr. MILLS : I beg to second the Motion. 
The House is indebted to the hon. Member 
who has tabled this Motion, not only for 
a very reasoned and moderate speech, but 
for a speech which was intensely human 
from beginning to end. I could not 
understand the smiles on the vei’y 
sparsely populated benches opposite- 

Captain Viscount CURZON: Do you 

mind saying who smiled ? 

Mr. MILLS: It was obvious to anyone 
who cared to look. I suggest that it was 
the hon. Member for one of the Divisions 
of Sussex- 

Earl WINTERTON : If the hon. Gentle¬ 
man is referring to me, let me deny, with 
the greatest emphasis and indignation, 
that I smiled at a single word of the well- 
reasoned and interesting speech that we 
have just heard. 1 think the hon. Mem¬ 
ber ought to withdraw what he said. 

Mr. MILLS: If it be so, I will with¬ 
draw, but I have in mind what was sup¬ 
posed to be a Debate in this House of 
Commons, initiated at a quarter past 
eight a few weeks ago, when two hours 
and five minutes of the two hours and 
three-quarters was taken up by a very one¬ 
sided diatribe from the other side of the 
House, and, when the speaker from the 
Front Bench, with three minutes to go, 
rose to reply, he was not even allowed to 
put in a personal explanation, and the 
business closed in uproar. The echoes of 
that Debate created a very painful im¬ 
pression throughout the whole of our 
Indian Empire, and for that reason, and 
because of the facts which are coming 
through, I think the House is indebted to 
my hon. Friend for a very reasoned and 
very human speech, and I hope those who 
, are going to reply will not reply in terms 
of denunciation of a quotation from some¬ 
one’s speech in 1862 or someone else who 
ought to be somewhere else at some 
other time, but will make some effort 
to reply, because we do not ask 
merely the opposite side to reply. 
We want the Government to reply, and 
we want to know what they intend to do. 
The advent of a Labour Government 
t^sed the highest possible hopes among 
iM&tOOOtOOQ people, who for over 70 years 
hair# bean promised that some day in the 


dim and distant future they would be 
given the right of self government. Now, 
in 1924, we have the spectacle that the 
textile workers of Madras have sent ‘v 
delegate to Britain to ask not for any 
revolutionary proposal, but merely that if 
a man earns a magnificent wage, the 
equivalent of £l ISs. 4d. per month, he 
might be allowed to vote. I suppose 
when the speakers attempt to make a case 
in Britain they will be denounced as some 
more of the sedition mongers who are 
coming over to upset the benefits of 
British rule. It is time a little plain 
speaking was undertaken. 

We ask the first Labour Government 
that they realise immediately at least 
some of the economic disabilities of the 
Indian workers. I refer specifically to the 
incidence of the Salt Tax. We listened to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer a few 
days ago outlining a Budget which in¬ 
creased the spending values of the workers 
of Britain, and which reduced the amount 
of contribution they have been making 
weekly for years to taxes where tn 
hundreds of cases they were too poor to 
pay direct Income Tax. We know that 
the Secretary of State for India, repre¬ 
senting a Labour Government, held out 
some measure of hope that the British 
I Labour Government had some idea of 
ameliorating the burden of the helpless 
section of India in reference to the Salt 
Tax. The Salt Tax has been with us 
from the days of John Company, 
from the days of the East India Com¬ 
pany’s exploitation of the peoples of India 
as the result of contracts with various 
Indian princes, and so on. This vicious 
principle has been carried on, and if one 
turns to the pages of history he will find 
as far back as 80 yeai-s ago the merchants 
of Northwich and of various parts of 
Great Britain protesting to the British 
Parliament that the British consumer 
could buy salt at 30s. a ton, whilst the 
poor devil of an Indian peasant has to 
pay at the rate of £21 a ton. If we take 
in for. a moment the standard of living 
in other countries, where salt to them 
represents a real luxury and enables them 
to digest some of the most appalling forms 
of food which they are foreed to eat as 
the result of their economic conditions, 
one will understand the amount of re¬ 
sentment which has been generated 
throughout India as the result of the 
forcing upon the Indian people, in spite 
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of the Indian Parliament’s own wishes, 
not only the imposition of the salt tax, 
but the doubling of the salt tax last yeai 
in spite of the opposition of the duly 
elected people of India in the Indian 
Government. The late Under-Secretary 
for India had to defend that last year, 
and he defended it very courteously and 
ably from the point of view of the Con¬ 
servative Government, but, after all, he 
had to admit to various Members who 
were questioning him, who are now 
Members of the first British Labour 
Administration, that this doubling of the 
salt tax was necessary because of ex¬ 
penditure incurred largely due to military 
equipment in India, while in the same 
month another of his colleagues was 
glibly telling the House that part of the 
British reserves are borne by the Indian 
people, and that if this burden were 
taken off the Indian people, it would have 
to be borne by the British taxpayer. 

Earl WINTERTON: Will the hon. 
Member be good enough to give his 
authority for this statement that I said 
this enhanced Salt Tax was due to 
military operations ? 

Mr. MILLS: I do not say the Noble 
Lord admitted that it was due to military 
operations, but I want him to deny 
that it was. Perhaps I am not 
putting my point very clearly. 1 
have never yet heard a Conservative 
Government tell a Conservative work¬ 
ing man that a vote for them meant 
a payment of 6d. in taxation on evei’y 
ounce of tobacco that he bought. It is 
only when he is up against the proposi¬ 
tion of denying it that we have any kind 
of sport at all. Here is an article, 
written by a candidate for the Nobel 
peace prize, His Highness the Aga Khan. 
I do not suppose the Noble Lord would 
denounce him as a Bolshevist agitator 
from the backwoods of Madras. He won 
a race the other day, and is hoping to 
win another. This gentlemen, one of the 
greatest ruling princes in India, has con¬ 
tributed to one of your big Sunday papers 
a fhur-column article. Here is what he 
says: 

do not write in defence of the Par- 
lismentary Members of India, but I would 
point out that the core of the Indian ease 
IS ihist The greater part of the expendi¬ 
ture of tie central authority being for 
military purpciUi, and the Legiamiure 


’) having no control whatever over this ox- 
} penditure. it was felt that the whole 
Dudgetary provisions should be rejected in 
the spirit of the man who says, * you have 
taken the cream and we do not want the 
skimmed milk.’ ” 

He goes on to say: 

** The Indian argument is that excessive 
defensive insurance is imposed upon her 
willy nilly in time of peace, and that she 
IS required to make her preparations on a 
much wider scale proportionate to her 
resources than is made in Great Britain.” 

It is an article which ought to have been 
read by every Member of the House who 
is attempting to understand what are the 
basic causes behind the unrest in India. 

I do not want the sneer levelled at me 
that I have never been in India. It has 
been levelled at me and at others, and 
w’e have lived to see that those who claim 
ko be exports on other countries where 
jpeople are struggling to be free have had 
fto admit that, in spite of all their martial 
paw, in spite of all the burdens put upon 
|the British taxpayer to keep order by 
^martial law, they have found that on the 
I withdrawal of martial law and with, l^^ e 
autonom y of t he peop le, as occur ed in 
J'lgypt, tneYenR^ffS Ijeen a cessation of riot¬ 
ing, and there is peace now where you 
never had it any day or at any moment 
under the imposition of martial law. 
Therefore I have not any great faith in 
a person who says. “ I know all about it 
because I have been there.’' I want to 
ask either the representatives of the 
British Government or those who wish td 
defend the imposition of the Salt Tax to 
answer the points that have been put. 
My hon. Friend has put a series of figures 
dealing with the standard of living of the 
Indian miner. I have given a few figures 
dealing with the standard of living of ibtf 
textile workers. If it were necessary 
could give further figures proving what 
exactly is the standard of living and what 
exactly is the rate of profit. I do not 
want to do that, but there are many 4 
reasons that could be adduced aa to why ;; 
the wages are low. One very relevant 
reason is given in an extract from aj 
financial paper published in Calcutta. 

** Labour troubles have moderated 
siderably. The Gurkha U an immediatfCj 
cure for all labour troubles. The desire 
evil-doers, even in our own liegisUtivd ^ 
Council, to get rid of them (the miUtaryy| 
is a great tribute to their efficiency.^ ^ j 

Wherever there is an attempt to raiae^' 
the standard of living, the Oturl^ il|^ 
brought in. That is the evidenaolN^ 
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the financial paper of Calcutta. Therj 
are other financial journals which wj 
could quote if there were time and neei 
and we will recite the quotations if any 
hon. Member opposite desires to make 
out that the British capitalist in India is 
striving against loss, and merely con 
tinues his investment in order to provide 
food and shelter for the Indian workers. 
The potential investor in India, like the 
investor in British railways in pre-War 
days, is always referred to either as a; 
widow or an orphan urgently in need of 
dividends. 

I hope that when a reply is made to 
the indictment put forward by my hon. 
Friend who moved the Motion, we shall 
get down to relevancies. The immediate 
urgency of the argument is that the 
British Labour Government are in a posi¬ 
tion to wipe out the doubling of the salt 
tax resisted by the whole Indian Parlia¬ 
ment, and only imposed upon them by the 
act of authority expressly provided for by 
the Coalition Government in the frame- 
w’ork of the Government of India Act, 
1019. By the doubling of the salt tax 
there has been put upon the shoulders 
of the Indian people a burden of indirect 
i taxation out of wages. They are paying 
Income Tax out of the miserable amount 
of 13s. 4d, per month, and even out of 
the miserable wages of the miner of 7d. 
•er day When they buy their salt they 
ave to pay out of these miserable wages 
ouble the amount of tax that they paid 
efore the War. Every manifestation of 
rotest on the part of the people is de- 
ounced as a Bolshevik tendency which 
ought to be put down. 

I want to draw attention to tl 
omena of latter-day politics. Dur 
g the War the Indian soldier, the Sikh, 
iO Fathan, and all the men who are now 
enounced as murderous revolutionaries 
ere taken to France, and for the first 
ime in the history of British rule they 
ere taught to fight as white men and 
ere taught that they were equal to w^hite 
ten. They were taught to suffer and die 
n Prance and Flanders like white men, 
nd for the first time in the history of the 
ndian soldier they were given to under¬ 
stand that they wore as good as the white 
iOn with whom they were fighting. There 
re jyhotographs, which can be produced, 
soldiers ooming back wounded 
.nd'lbeing taken to Brighton and sent to 
oonValeMient homes for Indian soldiers. 
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r being treated on terms of equalit^ 
ith white men, after fighting and dying ^ 
bn terms of equality with white men, you 
msk these men to leave Western ideas and 
Customs aside, to forget all the glimpses 
hat they had of an advanced status, and 
bo go back to the old conceptions and the 
J)ld ideas of pre-War days. It cannot be 
■lone, and it will not be done. Chains 
lire bursting all over the world, and the 
people who stand in the way of those 
hains are likely to be hurt. 

My best wishes go out to the Indian 
people, not in any attempt to achieve 
anything by violence, but in a reasonable 
attempt to get from the British Labour 
Government an immediate examination 
of the conditions of those who work for 
wages, and, as a resuTI of working for 
wages, what is the amount of their con¬ 
tribution to the upkeep of the military 
commitments in India. That is the 
least that the British Labour Government 
can do. We hope that it will follow ort 
what the Secietary of State for India said 
in the other House in relation to the Salt 
Tax. He said : 


‘‘The Government of India decided thAi 
it was necessary they should balance then 
Budget and that they could not balance 
their Budget without doubling the Salt Tax. 
When the Assembly threw out the Reso¬ 
lution doubling the Salt Tax, the Govern¬ 
ment of India had to certify, as is provided 
in the case of certain Crown Colonies as 
well as India, that this was essential in the 
public interest and that that Resolution 
must become law. That produced an un¬ 
fortunate effect in India, as that kind of 
action always does. In my own experience, 
whenever it has been had recourse to in 
the Colonies, it has been held to be a direct 
slap in the face and stultification of what 
the elected Members in India and elsewhere 
consider to be the first principle of demo- 
•ratic government, that you shall not have 
xation without representation and that 
le representatives of the people should 
decide in matters of taxation.’* 

Here is something which the Under¬ 
secretary of Stat^ for India might very 
well answer. We feel very anxious about 
the continued bearing of these burdens by 
our c(>mrades in India, for this reason, 
that we know that whether it be in 
Germany, in Japan, in India, in France or 
elsewhere, if the standard of living of the 
workers in any part of the world ie cut 
down it inevitably leads to the standard 
being cut down here. I would ask hon. 
Members opposite whether they would 
refute the authority of the Presidential 
address at the 7th Indian Economic Con- 
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ference held in Bombay in January, 1924, 
delivered by the late Sir M. Visvesvaraya. 
This gentleman, giving an idea of what is 
happening, said; 

The monthly income of the Indian 
people, 1 have just stated, is rupees 5 per 
^ead, or an equivalent of 7s. 6d. per head. 
^I'his is the average, but the income of the 
^ poorest classes is of course much lower than 
tins. The ma%es of the population are 
steeped in poverty bordering on destitution, 
poverty to which there is no parallel in 
Western countries. You will agree that a 
people with so low a record of literacy as 6 
per cent, and so poor an income as rupees 
5 per head per month cannot be said to be 
equipped for the struggle for existence, and 
yet our late Governor, Sir George Llovd, 
in a speech he made in November last, be¬ 
fore a meeting of the AssociatcMl Chambem 
in Bombay, read the situation in a very 
different light. Said Sir George: ‘ The 
more closely the situation is examined, the 
more amazed does the student become, not 
at Indians poverty, but at her prosperity 
and M'ealth! ’ ” 

I should like at this point to read an apt 
quotation from a speech made at a meet¬ 
ing of the Burmah Oil Company held at 
Glasgow. The meeting had been con¬ 
vened to discuss the iniquities of the 
Capital Levy, and Mr. G. L. Moore said: 

** I have come all the way from London to 
be present at this meeting, and I should 
feel myself full of ingratitude if I had not 
come, because I have made a sum of 
£20,000 within the last few months out of 
the Burmah Oil Company alone. {Laughter 
and applause.) And, Mr. Chairman, with 
the four shares that you give me now for 
every five shares held by me, I have about 
900 shares that have cost me nothing. 
(lAiugkter.) 1 study a thing and work in 
scientific fashion so that loss is impossible,^’ 

[An Hon. Member: system!”] 

Systematic exploitation. Therefore, 1 
hope the Under-Secretary will deal with 
all this evidence and give us some indica¬ 
tion that the Secretary of State for India 
or the Government have under considera¬ 
tion the calling of this Boyal Commission 
to inquire into the working of the Act 
and, if necessary, to make some altera¬ 
tion before 10 years, Mr. Montagu him¬ 
self laid down that it would be possible 
within the framework of that Act to take 
action before 10 years. 1 submit that 
the problem of to-day is pressing. You 
are driving men into the action which is 
always taken by men in despair. When 
they have no articulate voice in the 
coiinselfl^ of the nation they are driven 
into' all kiade of assemblies which may 
be jMfgrettable but which none the lees 
are legal I no sympathy with the 


‘Communist movement in any part of the 
world. The Communis’.;S are striving for 
my defeat in the Hartford Division of 
Kent unceasingly, but the Communist 
party of Great Britain, or Germany, or 
Russia or India are perfectly legal 
assembliee. I want the Under-Secretary 
of State for India to bear in mind the 
answer which he gave to a question, not 
orally, on which he could be further ques¬ 
tioned, but in a written answer to the 
Noble Lord the Member for Horsham 
(Earl Winterton). The Noble Lord 
asked: 

” What are the actual terms of the charge 
in the cases now being heard at Cawnpore 
against certain persons accused of sedition 
and in what Court is the case being takenP ” 

The Under-Secretary State for India 
replied: 

“ The accused persons are charged of 
conspiracy to deprive the King of the 
Sovereignty of British India, an offence 
punishable under Section 121a of the Indian 
Penal Code. 1 would like to make it quite 
clear that the accused persons are not 
being prosecuted merely for holding 
Communist views ”— 

I would ask the Under-Secretary to 
analyse lhat sentence. Does he mean that 
part of the prosecution is because they 
hold those views, and if not why did 
he make that statement? 

“ or carrying on Communistic propaganda. 
They are charged with having conspired to 
secure by violent revolution the complete 
separation of India from Imperialistic 
Britain.”— [Official Rkpobt, l^h Mav, 
1924; col. 944, Vol. 173.] 

So far as I and my friends are con¬ 
cerned, they know full well that the man 
who is despised in India because be is 
moderate is laughed to scorn in this 
House as an extremist. The men whose 
candidature in India was met by the 
native population with the counter- 
candidature of goats with things tied to 
their tails, as symbolising the kind of 
candidate they thought fit to oppose 
these men because they were con¬ 
stitutionalists and loyalists and wanted 
a gradual evolution within the frame* 
work of the British Constitution! are» 
when they come here or speak or writer 
condemned as irresponsible agitators by 
people who play into the hands of tike 
extremists by every damping down of 

f iational aspiration* We hnve bp^ti turn** 
ng out for two generation* %t Oxjrorcl 
Cambridge, Qlaagow and 
oung >en wko hava gradjuaM ijA , 
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kind of science. They go back to India 
and they find the same thing 
9,0 P.M. that we found in Egypt, that 
always the best jobs are 
reserved for those eldest sons of certain 
people, and that always national aspira¬ 
tions are repressed, and always it is said 
that India or some other country is not 
ready. You may as well say to a young 
I mother that she must not put her first- 
[born on the ground, because the baby 
|is bound to fall over. Her reply would 
|be, ** If I do not put him on the ground 
'he will never learn to walk/’ 

I The Indians, like every other race, are 
bound to make mistakes in their evolu¬ 
tions towards self-government, but it is 
our duty to help and not to hinder but to 
take such action as will rob them of any 
incentive to go in for those short cuts 
which lead nowhere. The kind of propa¬ 
ganda that is going on in India, the 
alternative to the kind of plea that every 
representative man is making, can only 
end in disaster, and ultimately, not only 
in disaster to India, but in putting 
tremendous expense on the taxpayers of 
Great Britain, and in the losing of an 
enormous number of valuable lives in 
putting down disorder. It ie because I 
feel, and all my colleagues on this side 
of the House feel, that this is a subject 
which should be met promptly and wisely, 
and, above all, with the entire certainty 
that it will give the Indian people confi¬ 
dence in the first British Labour Govern 
ment, that I desire to second this Motion. 

Mr. WARD LAW MILNE: I listened 
with the greatest interest to the speech 
of the hon. Member who moved the 
Resolution, and I wish to join my hon. 
Friend who seconded it in saying how 
indebted all Members who are interested 
in questions regarding India are to him, 
not only for taking this opportunity of 
raising this matter in debate, but also 
for the moderate and helpful manner in 
which he put hie case before us. I rather 
wished, however, that the hon. Member 
who seconded the Motion, if he will for¬ 
give me for saying so, had associated his 
remarks a little more with the actual 
Motion upon the Paper, because I wanted 
very much to find out wbat was in the 
mmds of hon. Members opposite in 
, reference to this Motion when they 
eeg^estthat a remedy for these troubles 
Cf whiw they i^eak so feelingly and 


I oarncstly—with many of their state¬ 
ments I agree—could come about by the 
mere extension of the franchise in India. 
The hon. Member who seconded the 
Motion in advance asks us to be 
very careful, and not to say 
that he had not been in India. 

I may assure him that I have no intentioii 
of making that statement, but, if he will 
forgive mo saying so, it is not, therefore, 
wrong to suggest that perhaps to those 
who have been in India, and have been 
there for a considerable number of years, 
the problem ie not so simple as it appears 
to the hon. Gentleman. 

Perhaps the House will allow me to give 
one oi two facts regarding India, which 
probably all Members know, but which 
some perhaps may have forgotten. India 
comprises three-fourths of the British 
Empire. It has an area as large as the 
whole of Europe, excluding lUiesia, and a 
population as thickly spread as Europe. 
It is not one nation. It is a multitude 
of nations. It is not one people. It is a 
vast variety of peoples. When Members 
recollect that there are no fewer than 220 
definite distinct languages in India, and 
that of the minor languages 23 are spoken 
by no fewer than a million people each, 
and when they further recollect that in 
parts of India the Indians themselves are 
unable to communicate with each other, 
except those few who can communicate 
in English, it will be realised that you 
must not deal with the conditions in India 
as the basis of any comparison with con¬ 
ditions such as exist in Great Britain. 
Not only have you a vast variety of 
languages and religions, but the peoples 
of India are divided among themselves 
tc a far greater extent even than the 
peoples of hlurope. There is no more of 
jacial kinship between, let us say the 
Sikh or the Gurkha and the Madrasi or 
the Bengali, than there is between the 
Scandinavian and the South Italian, or 
just as little as there is between hon. 
Members opposite who, like myself, come 
from North of the Tweed and, let us say, 
the Spaniard or the Portugese. There is 
an absolute difference in every possible 
way. 

Then there is the great question of 
caste. You cannot ignore it. You have 
over 2,000 castes. Caste has grown up 
through hundreds and hundreds of years, 
and if any of us has the idea that caste 
can be removed by a stroke of the pen or 
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by an Act of Parliament, let him put 
that idea aside at once. Caste has grown 
up probably through thousands of years, 
and it will certainly take hundreds of 
years to pass away. I hear an hon. 
Member say that it is passing, and no 
one will contradict him. But it must 
take a very long time. I would draw 
attention to a recent report of the con¬ 
ditions in the native State of Travancore, 
where attempts have been made^—this is 
not in British India—to open the roads 
near the temples for the use of the de¬ 
pressed classes. That scheme, supported 
presumably by the State itself, has had 
to be abandoned and the State troops 
called out to keep order. You will see 
that it is a problem which the educated 
part of India has to face long before we 
have to face it. If you can visualise an 
England in which neither the brewer, nor 
the agricultural labourer, nor the char¬ 
woman, nor the fisherman, nor many 
others, can send a child to school, or use 
certain public roads that are respectable, 
or enter a church, you will get some idea 
of the bar in India. It is essential that 
we remember those conditions when we 
deal with the vast question of labour in 
the factories and on the land of India. 

We constantly see in the Press, and 
occasionally here in this House, the ex¬ 
pression ''The voice of India.There 
is no voice of India. The only voice of 
India, apart from that expressed Ly the 
Government of India, is the voice of a 
few educated men, partially educated or 
very highly educated in some cases. I 
do not suggest for a moment thac that 
voice should not be listened to; far from 
it. In every case the educated must lead 
the uneducated. But it is foolish to talk 
about the voice of all India. It is not 
very clear from the speeches in support 
of this Motion, except in the case of the 
Mover, who dealt with mines, whether 
hon. Members opposite wish to conhne 
their suggestions particularly to mines 
end factories, or whether they aie dealing 
with labour conditions as a whole. The 
first point to consider is this: The popu¬ 
lation of India has grown since 1872 fiom 
206>000,000 to 310,000,000, which does not 
look ss if British rule was suoh 4 bad 
tMfiif after all. If that population U to 
be eonst^ered as a whole, it is well to 
remember^ that *nPper cent, of it is on the 


land. India is pre-eminently an agricul¬ 
tural country, and the first factor in the 
prosperity of India is the prospetity of 
the land. 

Mr. MILLS: Have the peasants or 
the farmers votes? 

Mr. MILNE: I will come to that in a 
moment. As I said, 72 per cent, of the 
people live on the land. The conditions 
of the agriculturists in India are very 
difficult, perhaps, for some of us to under¬ 
stand. The greatest drawback to the 
agriculturist is the land system. Division 
and sub-division of land has been carried 
to an almost incredible degree. In a 
recently published report—it is published 
by the Government of India and is public 
property—it is stated that the average 
agriculturist does not work on an acreage 
above three acres, that he does not work 
more than about 160 days in the year, that 
he is busy during his ploughing and 
during his harvest, but that for the rest 
of the year he has little or nothing to do. 
That state of affairs is caused, partly, by 
the tremendous sub-division of land. It 
would not be in order now to go into 
details which I could give as to divisions 
which I have seen, but they are almost 
incredible in their minuteness. There is 
a great attachment to the land, but that 
sub-division has a great deal to do with 
the poverty of the agriculturist. 

Let us bear in mind the true propor¬ 
tions of the case. The agriculturist in 
India is not the agriculturist at home. 
His wants are very few. It is probably 
right to say that in time his wants may 
be more and should be more ; I do not 
deny that. But his wants to-day are 
very few. He knows very little of the 
amenities of life. He has, certainly, no 
education, or, practically, none, and, 
being in that condition, wants none. I 
do not say that that is right, but there 
the fact is. You cannot expect a person 
who has never had any education and 
has never seen any advantages from it 
to want it. The Indian agriculturist 
lives in a totally different country, under 
totally different conditions' of climate, 
food and everything else. The most that 
we can hope to do in the immediate 
fu^re, with the great mass of the people 
of India, is to try to help them gradu*' 
ally to get out of debt. The great outVe 
of the Indian, people is the fact that tile 
marriage and the funeral setvibaa and' 
all the ceremnniei cbtilrected there^i^ 
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are sd deadly expensive, according to 
their standard of living. The con¬ 
sequence is, that you have men who were 
born and who have lived and died in 
debt. They have taken on the debt of 
their fathers before them; they carry it 
on and increase it and die in debt. 
They know no other conditions. That is 
the first move which we can make towards [ 
bringing about better conditions. It will 
mean the very slow spreading of 
education. 

It is possible that the Seconder of this 
Motion was more concerned wi^h the con¬ 
ditions in the factories of India. Only 
10 per cent, of the people of India are 
concerned with the factories. Of course, 
of 320,000,000 people that is a large 
number, but- it is a small proportion of 
the population. The factories question 
is a totally different one from that of 
agriculture. In the great jute mills of 
Calcutta and in the cotton mills of 
Bombay, which are the largest groups of 
factories, there is no settled permanent 
labour at all, speaking generally. The 
labourer who works in the factories of 
India is first and foremost an agricul¬ 
turist. He is driven into the towns, or 
goes there in the hope of greater gain, 
and as a result he gradually becomes a 
townsman. But in many cases he remains 
a countryman. At some period or other 
in the year he goes back to his native 
village, tills his own bit of soil, and still 
retains an interest in his own plot of 
land. That puts him in a category totally 
different from that of the factory worker 
in this country. 

I am not going to suggest that, com¬ 
pared with English workers, the factory 
worker in India is as well off, because any 
such comparison is ridiculous. I am not 
even going to suggest that the factory 
worker in India should not be much better 
off under Indian conditions than he is, 
but let us look at the facts as they stand. 
The hon. Gentleman who seconded the 
Motion spoke of a lowering of tho 
standard. It is not the case that the 
standard has gone down at all. The 
standard has gone up very considerably, 
as is proved by the Government publica¬ 
tions which are accessible to all Members 
of the House, The fact of the matter is 
that since pre<^War days the standard of 
in India has gone up, and the real 
have gone up by over 17 per cent. 
Of odnrse, the cost of living has gone up. 


along with the wages, but the wages have 
gone up higher, making a real gain of 17 
per cent., which is material. To-day, a 
weaver in a Bombay mill earns from 40 to 
70 rupees a month. Hon. Members may 
take it that these figures are quoted 
officially. I admit that is not a very large 
sum. Of that sum he spends roughly 
52 per cent, in food, because food has gone 
down considerably in India in the last 
year or two. Strangely enough, that is 
almost exactly the same proportion as is 
spent on food by the worker in this 
country. 

In the case of clothes, perhaps natur¬ 
ally, the worker in India spends consider¬ 
ably less. Reference has been made to 
these people being in rags. I do not for 
a moment suggest that they should re¬ 
main in rags and I think it very desirable 
that they should be properly clothed, but 
I ask hon. Members to recollect that the 
climatic conditions are somewhat differ 
enr, and I do not think there would be 
any great expenditure on clothing above 
what is carried on at the present time, 
even if the wages were raised very con¬ 
siderably. There is this further curious 
fact that in housing, the Indian worker 
spends almost exactly the same propor¬ 
tion as the English worker. The housing 
conditions are very bad indeed. The 
housing conditions in Bombay, as I very 
well know, have constituted one of the 
greatest problems which the Bombay 
Government have had to face in the last 
30 or 40 years, but very great works are 
being earned out in that connection, and 
the Development Directorate, the Im¬ 
provement Trust and the Municipality, 
hope by 1929 to have erected chawls or 
tenements for 200,000 workers, which is 
one-sixth of the total population of the 
city. 

In the case of the Bombay Port Trust, 
who employ something like 11,000 work¬ 
men, they have provided housing for 
nearly half that number, so that there is 
a great movement going on. The mill 
owners have also done a great deal to help 
the solution of the problem. The housing 
conditions are extremely bad, owing to 
the congested nature of the island on 
which these great factories have been 
built up. This great problem can only 
be dealt with on a huge scale, but it is 
now being dealt with in more than one 
direction. In the Report recently sub¬ 
mitted by the Government, there is the 
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curious, though perfectly correct, state¬ 
ment that an increase in wages does not 
necessarily mean greater efficiency. 
Strangely enough in India, possibly for 
want of education, there is no desire to 
save, and there ie no particular desire 
to do any more work than is absolutely i 
necessary—a desire which I admit is 
shared in other lands. The consequence 
is that where you have increased payment 
at present very often you have a condi¬ 
tion in which the workmen will only work 
for four instead of six days and idle the 
rest. It is usually said that the art of 
living in idleness is very difficult to 
acquire, but I think I am not exaggerat¬ 
ing when I say that the Indian native has 
not so far found any difficulty in acquir¬ 
ing it. He has not been trained to work 
in the same way as the workman at home, 
and the consequence is one finds that 
during a working day in the factory there 
is a great deal of time for various reasons 
spent outside the actual workshop. 

In addition, there is a great deal of 
absenteeism, the last figures being 17 per 
cent, which is a very large figure. That 
is no doubt caused by climatic conditions 
in which the work is carried on, and to 
some extent by the want of training. 
But if we compare these conditions with 
those of a country like Japan, we find 
that the workman in India is better paid, 
that there is much less female labour 
employed in India, and that his hours of 
work are much shorter in India. The 
hours of work are laid down under the 
Faetoiy' Act as 60 per week, and a holiday 
must occur within every 10 days These 
hours are longer than at home, but it is 
interesting to note that in a Report just 
published at Simla on the working 
of the Factory Act, it is stated that a 
large number of factories are only work¬ 
ing 48 hours a week, and in the case of 
children, whose hours are limited to 36 
hours a week, many are only working 
3C hours a week. Conditions are 
gradually improving. The next point 
which I bring to the notice of the Houie 
is that the factory worker is not so effi¬ 
cient as the worker in Great Britain, and 
cannot hope to be, although perhaps be 
will he in 100 years. In India one male 
wearer in a cotton mill minds two looms, 
while a girl in Lancashire will mind six. 
It will ha fqnnd— and this fact was 
<|aoted by an was a coUeaguf 


of the hon. Members opposite in the last 
Parliament—that the ratio is something 
like 2i to 1 or, in other words, 2i people 
are required in India to do the work 
which one person does in this country. 

It is a totally different standard, and 1 
only point out these facts to show tiiat 
we cannot possibly compare conditions in 
Lancashire or Dundee with conditions in 
Bombay and Calcutta. The condition of 
the worker, if we compare his income 
and expenditure on the essentials of life, 
is not so materially wo/se than the condi¬ 
tion of the workman in other countries. 
It is no use comparing the £ with the 
rupee, or the earnings in this country 
with the earnings in India. It is a 
truism that wealth is not what you have 
in token money, but what the money will 
buy, and the Indian worker’s expenditure 
pro rata on essentials compares not un¬ 
favourably with this country and France, 
and I do not think they art so very much 
below the conditions of the worker here. 

I do not mean to suggest by that that 
their conditions should m»t be improved. 

I now desire to say a word on the ques¬ 
tion of mines. I am not as well 
acquainted with the mining position in 
India as the factory conditions, but I 
know something of mining, tod I have 
here an extract from a report published 
in Simla by the official who is, I think, 
termed the Mining Superintendent under 
the Government of India. He states that 
in the United Kingdom, in 1921, the 
death rate per 1,000 was 1*36 amoctig 
people employed underground. The cor¬ 
responding Indian rate was 1*46. This is 
the point where I entirely agree with my 
hon. Friend opposite. He proceeds: 

But per million tone raised it was 11‘60 
in India compared with 6 ]9 in tho United 
Kingdom.” 

Then he goes on to say: 

It is estimated that about one-third of 
the accidents in India are caused by the 
fault of the people injured and only 9 per 
cent, due to the fault of the management 
of the mines. The Indian suffers from 
stupidity.” 

It is natural it should be so if you realise 
that those people have not been trained 
to mining from their childhood. Very 
often it is imported labour; above ground 
labour in many cases. They go into the 
mines knowing very little about theni*^ 
and are in a different category from the 
highly people of this oquabty# 

There is the giwtest neeesMty for. ^ 
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creasing the safeguards that can be taken. 

It is well to realise that there are great 
difficulties owing to the fact that the 
people themselves are entirely un¬ 
acquainted with mining in many cases. 
This Resolution is to associate with the 
conditions described to-day a desire for an 
extension of the franchise, presumably 
with the idea that, if you extend the 
franchise, these conditions will improve. 

Is there any ground for that belief 1 It 
is not that I oppose an extension of the 
franchise, but it is useless to suggest that 
the people of India are in the position in 
which we can give them widespread 
franchise. The franchise to-day in Indi a 

fli R nun Mho 

'Voters out of 319,000,000, but as far as the 
property qualification goes it is not very 
high, about £2 per annum. It is rather 
interesting to notice that this very ques¬ 
tion of the representation of the wage 
earners was dealt with by a Committee of 
the Government of India. I wish to refer 
to only one part of their Report. They 
decided that it was useless to go on ex¬ 
tending the franchise to the wage earners, 
immediately at any rate- 

** In arriving at this decision I share the 
belief of the Government of India that the 
steady rise in prosperity of manual workers 
in India, and the rapid improvement of their 
housing conditions, will automatically and 
without undue delay re*5ult in qualifying 
the great majority of their numbers for the 
ordinary vote in the ordinary constituencies. 
No other solution than this could be regard»>d | 
as satisfactory.^^ 

Mr. HOPE SIMPSON: Does that refer 
to the whole of India? 

Mr. MILNE: As far as I know it did. 

I am not absolutely certain on that point. 
This question which hae been raised to¬ 
night brings up again the whole question 
of the present franchise condition and 
of the Act under which India is at present 
governed. I want to draw attention to 
the fact that we had one of the most 
eminent Indians speaking in the Empire 
Parliamentary Association just a year 
ago, the honourable Mr. Srinivasa 
Sastri. Mr. Sastri began his speech by 
saying this: 

** Let me say, to begin with, that those 
reforms hare, in my judgment,^ worked 
well; they hare gone far to reconcile India 
to Great Britain and they hare further 
Amix that Parliamentary institutions, if 
adapted with care, can be worked to the 
^^t benefit both of Ind^a and of the 


Later on he dealt ^th the feeling of 
regret in India that things were not 
moving faster. But if we are going to 
consider the future, I think it is fair to 
say that there are two views, one held 
in India and one held in Great Britain, 
both of which are entirely and utterly 
wrong. Some people in this country hold 
the view that India is in a state of 
seething unrest, that the people of India 
are desirous of getting this franchise, 
and if they get it they think everything 
will be well. There is no such condition. 
There is a very strong moderate opinion 
in India, which it is the duty of this 
country to back up in every possible way* 
In India, on the other hand, there is a 
curious view of the reforms in the Act 
of 1919, that they are not intended to be 
anything but a sham, that there is 
something behind it all, and that we do 
not intend to go ahead in granting India 
the reforms set out in the Preamble to 
that Act. I would like to make perfectly 
clear that for my part, and I believe on 
the part of the whole House of Commons, 
and, indeed, of the British people, 
there is no intention of this country 
being stampeded by any action which may 
be taken by a few extremists in India, 
or by many extremists if you like. The 
great number of people in India have 
no desire whatever to see the pace go 
faster than is safe. Our duty lies, not 
'Aith the few educated, but with the vast 
number of people who cannot speak for 
themselves. I am most anxious that we 
in this House should make it clear, first, 
that no amount of opposition to the 
Government of India, no attempt to 
wreck the reforms by constant obstruction 
in the Councils, will have the slightest 
hope of success. 

I also want to make it perfectly clear— 
90 per cent, of the House of Commons will 
agree with mo—that we do not wish for 
one moment to stop India’s progress to¬ 
wards self-government in the end. We 
have no business whatever to put any 
stone in the path of the legitimate aims 
wfiich the Indian people rightly hold. 
The idea that a scheme of constant obstruc¬ 
tion will jockey the British people into 
going faster than they think right and 
necessary is doomed to failure. Many 
Members have probably seen in the 
** Daily Telegraph ’’ to-day the statement 
from India that apparently Mr. Ghandi, 
I am glad to say, seems to be considering 
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the necessity of working in co-operation 
with the British people to bring about 
Srims he has so long advocated. The 
greatest school for responsibility is re¬ 
sponsibility itself. You cannot go faster 
in this matter than the Indian people 
will let you. The rate of progress in the 
question of reforms in India is not laid 
down in the end by the British people, but 
by the Indian people, and I feel certain 
that those of you who, like myself, do not 
like dyarchy, will feel that this is not a 
time to raise the question of whether we 
did right in 1919, or whether we did 
wrong. We have to accept the fact that 
the Act was a signal of co-operation, a 
gesture, to use the now common word, of 
co-operation and good will to the Indian 
people. The British people to-day are 
still holding out a hand to India All we 
say is you must co-operate. You must 
work with us in such a way as will 
encourage us to believe that you are ready 
for a further step. Ten years is nothing 
in the life of a nation, especially in the 
life of a nation like India. The idea that 
the European will leave India, or should 
leave India, is ridiculous. India owes a 
Jvery great deal to the British race, and 
jfcho Indian people as a whole know it quite 
Iwell. I think it is marvellous the spirit 
in which the Indian Civil Service and the 
members of the other services in India 
have done their utmost to work in the 
spirit and the letter of the reforms laid 
down by the Act of 1919. They have had 
immense difficulties, very little understood 
in this country. 

As for the great business houses in 
India, they have their part to play, and, 
after all, we owe India entirely to the 
spirit of the merchant adventurers who 
brought our occupation about. They 
have great possibilities, and they are 
doing an immense work in India, Just 
as is being done by these great Parsee 
industrialists in Bombay and elsewhere. 
An hon. Member opposite referred to the | 
great dividends paid by some of these 
mineS) but I think there are plenty of 
Menffiofs, on this side of Ibe House, at 
any rate, who could point to years in 
whkh the Indian mines have had very 
poor tiiiies indeed. That applies to every 
industry. I could tell you of times in 
whieb 1^ cotton mills of Bombay have 
been extremely prosperous, and I could 
tell you of times when they have been in 
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the depths of depression. It is useless 
to take one dividend and to say, ** This 
is an example of what the Indian mines 
are doing. 

India to-day has a debt of £500,000,000, 
the total debt of an area the size of 
Europe, excluding Russia, with a popu¬ 
lation of 319,000,000, after, I suppose, 100 
years of occupation. Something like 
4s. lOd. per head—not in the £, but per 
head—is the taxation of India, and out 
of that £500,000,000 practically two-thirds 
of it is immediately productive debt, 
works of great value to India. She is in 
the most wonderful financial position of 
any country in the world. Based on 
national standards of finance, the position 
of India is unassailable ; she is in as strong 
a position as, if not in a stronger posi¬ 
tion than, any country in the world. I 
have no desire that anything I say 
should ever be construed as an obstacle 
in the way of India moving forward in 
the path that certainly lies clear ahead. 
I want her to do that. I want to find this 
spirit of unrest, provided it is expressed 
constitutionally. Provided it is ex¬ 
pressed constitutionally, it will do good 
and not harm. We have to listen, and 
rightly, to the voice of those who claim 
to speak for India, even although, as I 
have said earlier, it is impossible to hear 
the real voic^ of India at all. 

If I may give one personal story, I 
shall never forget the first morning I 
spent in India, now a good many years 
ago. I had as my guide, philosopher, 
and friend on that morning what I 
suppose to-day would be described as a 
good old hard-baked colonel of that 
wonderful corps, the Indian Staff Corps, 
and I remember that he led me out to 
where, outside the suburbs, in the fields, 
there were working men bent double, 
working on the ground. He looked over 
these people, and he said, Do 
forget, my boy, that these are the real 
people of India. These are the people 
you are responsible for, whether you are 
in the Qovernment service or in any other 
service; as a European, these are the 
people you have to think of.^' It would 
not be right, perhaps, to tell the second 
part of the story, but, with the indulgence 
of the House, I will do so. When we got 
back, he said, Now, as to yourself, you 
will be told that you must not do this 
and you must not do that in India. You 
must not raalce a friend of tbe 
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that is quite true—'' and do not make 
an enemy of him, either. Also, you will 
be told what you must eat and what you 
must drink. Take my advice, drink only 
whisky and soda, and drink as much of 
that as you can get/^ There is some 
sense in it, too, because there are great 
dangers from drinking things there that 
would possibly pass muster in this 
country. 

I want to end on this note: We have 
to realise that those people for whom we 
are responsible are moving forward very, 
very slowly. The path is in front of 
them, and we want to encourage them 
along it. We do not want to stop their 
progress, but we want to make it per¬ 
fectly clear that it is only by co-operation 
with this country, it is only by working 
together, it is only by showing us that 
they have profited by the stage of 
evolution to which they have arrived, 
that these reforms so far given can be 
worked to tho advantage of Groat Britain 
and of India, that the people are 
gradually being able to take a greater 
share in their own Government, that we 
can possibly look for that development 
which I, for one, believe lies in front 
of India, as still the greatest and most 
wonderful jewel in the English crown. 

Mr. HERBERT FISHER: From every 
quarter of the House Members will, 1 
am sure, agree with me in expretising my 
congratulations to the hoii. Member for 
Kidderminster (Mr. Milne) for the ex¬ 
tremely interesting and well-informed 
contribution which he has just made to 
our Debate. The House always listens 
with peculiar pleasure to Membere who 
can bring so much first-hand knowledge 
to bear upon the subject under discussion. 
I cannot pretend to vie with the hon. 
Member in his extensive and profound 
acquaintance with Indian matters. I 
merely intervene in this diecussion 
because, having been associated with Mr. 
Montagu in the passage of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Bill through this House, 
I have a not unnatural interesi in its 
fortunes. I do not wish in any way to 
quarrel with the interest which is dis¬ 
played by Members of the Labour party 
in industrial conditions in India. I think 
that interest is very natural, I think it is 
Vhry wholesome, and for myself, if I may be 
allowed to eay so, I admire the tone and 
the sincerity of the speech of the hon. 
Mepaber for the Bother Valley (Mr. 


Grundy), who introduced this Motion. 
H© has obviously been affected, as we all 
are affected, by the spectacle of poverty, 
wherever it may present itself, and it is 
very natural that he should desire to 
draw the attention of this House to the 
condition of a population in whose 
fortunes we Englishmen are all so deeply 
interested. 

But, as I listened to the speeches of the 
hon. Proposer and Seconder of this 
Motion, I began to wonder whether they 
were aware of an agency which at present 
exists for the purpose, not only of draw¬ 
ing attention to industrial conditions in 
India, but of toning up the industrial 
legislation in the Indian Government. I 
cllude to the International Labour 
Bureau, which is associated with the 
League of Nations, and which has already 
drawn the attention of the Government 
of India and of the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments to the condition of the factories in 
India, the conditions under which the 
factory hands work, and, as a result of 
this intervention and of these representa¬ 
tions, very considerable improvements 
have already been effected in the indus¬ 
trial legislation of this great dependency. 

1 would suggest to hon. Members on the 
Labour Benches that if they wish to bring 
further pressure to bear in any direction 
for the purpose of improving Labour con¬ 
ditions in India, they should direct their 
attention to the International Labour 
Bureau at Geneva. 

Let me pass from the earlier part of 
this Motion to its concluding passage. I 
think, if I may say so, that nobody read¬ 
ing the Motion before the House would 
have inferred from its terms that the conr 
ditions and wages of labour in India had 
lecently experienced an improvement. I 
think we should all have gathered from 
those terms that things were very serious, 
and much more serious than they have 
hitherto been, but as we have just heard, 
on the unimpeachable authority of the 
hon. Member opposite, that is very far 
from being the case. There has been a 
substantial improvement; not, indeed, an 
improvement to the extent and in the 
measure we should all desire. Still, there 
has been very substantial improvement of 
late, and there is no reason to suppose 
Chat that improvement will not continue. 
But when we come to the concluding 
passage of the Motion, we are brought 
up against the remedy which is proposed 
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by the hon. Member, What is £6at 
remedy? It is that, in order to improve 
industrial conditions in India, representa¬ 
tion should be secured for the workers 
and peasants of India, both in the 
Assembly and in the various legislative 
councils, and, in the speech of the 
Seconder of this Motion, we were adjured 
to hasten up the reforms, 

Mr. MILLS: To establish a Royal Com¬ 
mission to inquire into them 

Mr. FISHER: To estabUsh a Royal 
Commission to inquire into them. May 
I, firet of all, observe that the reforms 
themselves were very substantial in 
character? I was travelling round India 
just before the War. 1 was there in 
two successfive years as a member of a 
Commiesion to examine into the public 
Services of India, and we found wherever 
we travelled a very great deal of 
interert, both among Hindus and among 
the Moslem communities, in the 
Indianisation of the Services, and we had 
considerable pressure put upon us to 
provide for a larger admiesion of Indians 
in the higher branches of the Services 
of India. But if anybody had told us 
that within the course of a very few years 
the principle of responsible government 
would have been extended to India, that i 
we should have a Legislative Assembly at 
Delhi with a non-official majority, that in 
all the Provinces of India very important 
Departments of Government would have 
been handed over to Indian Ministers, I 
think that would have been regarded as 
almost beyond the dreams of avarice. 
What happened ? The War came. India 
^Sme forward and made a splendid con- 
'rribution in the War, and the loyalty of 
India waa warmly and deeply appre¬ 
ciated all over the British Empire, 
One of the results of that was 
the famous Cabinet announcement in 
favour of the extension of responsible 
government to India. We thought then, 
and I still think, we were right, that it 
would be fairest to India, it would bo most 
to the advantage of India, that the process 
of developing the principle of responsible 
government in India should proceed by 
gradual and well-marked stages. After 
all, when we interrogate our own history, 
it waa many centuries before we developed 
our Parliamentary system, our system of 
Party governifiOnt, our system of Parlia* 
mentary Oonrmition. It was a very long 
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process, and it was a very difficult process. 
And here we were asking Indiar—Indla 
which only lately had been introduced to 
the methods and ideals of Western 
civilisation—to accept from ue one of the 
most complicated and difficult products 
of Western civilisation, and to work it 
effectually for the good of India. 

I say that it was to the interest of India 
that this great experiment should be 
gradually and safely developed. The hon. 
Member who moved, and the hon. Mem¬ 
ber who seconded, desire a Royal Com¬ 
mission in order to accelerate the progress 
of the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms. 
There has been a good deal of criticism 
as to the working of those reforms. There 
has been a good deal of disappointment 
both in India and in England as to the 
effectivenoss of this great scheme of Par¬ 
liamentary government. But let me 
remind the House that the Montagu- 
Chelmsford reforms were carried out at 
a very critical and very difficult period 
of Indian history. There was the 
Caliphate agitation. There was th.' 
Turkish War. There was the War taxa¬ 
tion. There was the revolt in the Punjab. 
There was the terrible and melancholy 
calamity of Amritsar. There were the 
difficult economic conditions which were 
created by the War. Those circumstances 
made the atmosphere as difficult as 
possible for this great constitutional 
development, and I say we must not 
judge of its success by our experience 
during the last few years. I have read 
a good many of the Debates in the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly in India. I think there 
is a great deal of first-rate political 
promise displayed in it; but do not let 
us go too fast. There is at present a 
Committee in India, appointed by th^ 
Government of India, which is engaged 
in examining the working of the Mon- 
tagu-Chelrasford reforms. It is true it 
is not a Royal Commission; it is an 
Indian Government Committee. Let us 
wait, at any rate, for its Report. Then, 
again, there has been another very im¬ 
portant Commission working in India. 
There is the Lee Commission on the Public 
Services. The Report of the Lee Commie^ 
sion is not yet published, but rumour 
says that it is a unanimous Report, that^ 
in other words, it has received the assent, 
not only of the Englidi members of the 
Commission but also of tbe Indian 
members of the Commission. If ilmt, 
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indeed, be eo, I trust that a Report, sup¬ 
ported by both sides unanimously, by 
Indians and Englishmen, will be put into 
force. * 

If we have in this Report, as I hope 
and trust we shall have, a solution of the 
public service problem quite acceptable 
to the English public and to the Indian 
pub^e, surely we may leave the matter 
to rest there for a little? I think really 
hon. Members on the Labour Benches, 
after what we have heard from the other 
side of the House to-night, must realise 
that there is no immediate prospect of an 
amelioration of industrial conditions in 
India likely to flow from an extension of 
the franchise. Such an extension may bo 
a very good thing. I hope, indeed, that 
the franchise may, in due course, be 
extended in India. I hope that in due 
course these liberties may be widened m 
India, but I do submit in all confidence 
that there is no necessary or probable rela¬ 
ted between an improvement in Indian 
industrial conditions on the one hand, 
and such an expansion of the franchiae 
as is contemplated on the other hand, 
in this Motion. If you wanted to throw 
the apple of discord into India to paralyse 
the progress of moderate, sensible, indus¬ 
trial legislation, I cannot conceive any 
method more efficacious than the expan¬ 
sion of an electorate of 6,000,000 into an 
electorate of 300,000,000. That is a 
revolution which really no sane man can 
contemplate. Those are the few obser¬ 
vations which I wish to offer. 

The UNDER-SECRETARY of STATE 
for INDIA (Mr. Richards): The House 
will agree with me in welcoming an oppor¬ 
tunity of discussing on this occasion 
matters connected with India, I should 
like to join my tribute to that already 
paid to the hon. Member who opened the 
Debate on his speech of this evening. I 
am afraid I cannot extend the same 
tribute to the Seconder. The hon. Member 
said that we might at least be relevant, 
but it is a long time since the House 
listened to so delightfully irrelevant a 
speech as that of the hon. Member who 
leeonded the Motion. I think the ex¬ 
planation k that the speech was prepared 
ior anotber occasion to that on which it 
walk given, tad that the bon. Mettffier 
epHifeidered that this was an opportunity of 
kkldayittg it oat, having intended to 

f i# be besought it down to the House. 

f to point cut also that he 

iBm 


is a little bit unjust in his criticism of 
the Salt Tax, because I would remind the 
House that, although it is true that the 
Salt Tax was certified last year, hon. 
Members will be aware of the fact that 
the Salt tax is now back to its former 
figure. That has taken place quite 
recently under the certification powers 
exercised by the Viceroy. 

It seems to me that the Rcw^olution, as* 
has been pointed out by the previous 
speakers, divides itself into two parts, 
one dealing ,with the con- 

10.0 p.M. ditions of labour in India 
and the other with the ex¬ 
tension of the franchise as a means of 
the amelioration of those conditions The 
Government has ever.v sympathy with 
the motive, as I am sure has every Mem¬ 
ber of the House, that has prompted the 
Resolution as emphasising the desire, 
universal in this IIous', for an improve¬ 
ment of industrial conditions in India, 
and a.s showing a new interest in the ve^y 
intricate problems of Indian represen¬ 
tation. I should also like to add that 
the India Office particularly welcome 
the increased interest in Indian indus¬ 
trial matters, as shown by the large 
number of questions now appearing on 
the Order Paper, sometimes, perhaps, to 
the confusion and discomfiture of the 
Under-Secretary who has to give the 
answers. 

I would remind hon. Members that the 
introduction of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
reforms, have had this important 
result, that amongst the transferred 
subjects industry must now be in¬ 
cluded. I remember in a speech I made 
in this House on a previous occasion I 
tried to make it clear that certain subjects 
are now transferred to the Provincial 
Governments in India. Amongst the 
subjects so transferred is this difficult 
question of industry. This means the 
administration of the Factory Acts, the 
settlement of labour disputes, housing, 
and the general welfare of the labourers 
is entirely the concern of the Provincial 
Governments. The Minister, in addition, 
is responsible fop the policy which is to 
be pursued in the jnat1>er of granting 
assistance to industry generally, and the 
development of technical and industrial 
education. So that the Minister of a 
Provincial Government in India, at the 
present tini9, has his hands pretty full. 
If these subjects have been transfetred, 
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aa they have to the Indian Minister^ 
it means that the Secretary of State in 
Council neither receives reports on these 
questions, nor is ]be in a position give 
effective instruction in regard to them, 
and the Under-Secretary knows this very 
well, because he occasionally finds that 
Members of this House know unofficially 
a great deal more than he himself knows 
iOffioially. I think it will be generally 
agreed, according to the terms of this 
Besolution, that the hon. Members who 
moved and seconded have in mind chiefly 
industrial conditions in India. I think it 
is important, as the hon. Member who 
spoke from the benches opposite pointed 
out, that we should realise that industry * 
all, plavft a com^^jiatiyely iSh- 
Sa^rtant^ arT ^ the j ggln Ondm^a i tne 
present ^noitrent; FTiave Comparative 
figures. They are very instructive, and 
possibly the House will bear wich me 
while I give some of them. Let me give 
comoarative figures of the percentages 
employed in industry in India and the 
percentage of those employed in this 
country. 

If we take the United Kingdom, first 
of all we find that 68 per cent, of our 
population is engaged in industry, against 
12 per cent in India. On the other hand, 
if you take agriculture you find that only 
8 per cent, of our population are 
engaged in agricultural pursuits, whereas 
in India nearly 72 per cent, are engaged 
in agriculture. When we come to the 
particular question of mining, which has 
often been referred to to-night, we find 
the percentage of the population in India 
engaged in that industry is not really a 
percentage: it is two per 1,000 of the 
total population. It is, I think, impor¬ 
tant that we should put the problem o! 
Indian industry in its right perspective, 
and when we speak of the conditions of 
labour in India, we ought, as one hon. 
iMmber who spoke on the other side 
[ suggested, to visualise this fact: that 
India is predomiifantly mi agricultural 
country, and, secondly, an industrial 
country. That is to say, the unit of 
edonoi^c life in India is not the factory 
0t the minn, but the self-sufficing village, 
nrhere almost every craftsman is repre- 
mntfi his caste. It is intei^esting to 
we have an almost complete 
Jo t|ie ^ history qf our own 
in the early middle 


ages, where you have almost every crafts* 
man represented by what was virtually a 
caste, although generally known in this 
country as a guild system. ^ 

If we look into the figures with regard 
to India, we find that, out of the total 
population of 318,000,000, 217,000,000 are 
concerned with agriculture. There are 
8,000,000 landowners; there are 167,000,000 
tenants or occupying owners; there are 
41,000,000 farm servants, nearly equal to 
the total population of these islands, and, 
more or less 1,000,000 estate agents and 
managers. It is true, as some hon. 
hon. Members remarked, that this village 
autonomy is gradually breaking down, 
and there are various and very interesting 
reasons for the breakdown of village 
autonomy in India. First of all, there is 
the growth of individualism, as we call 
it, that indefinable something which we 
sometimes, 1 suppose, call Liberalism; 
and, secondly, there is the gradual growth 
of the money economy, that is, the sub¬ 
stitution of money payment for the per¬ 
quisites that the craftsmen originally en¬ 
joyed for doing their work. Thirdly, as 
you can imagine, there is the introduction 
of Western manufactured goods. The in¬ 
teresting thing is, that the breakdown of 
our own village communities can be 
traced to almost exactly the same causes 
as are beginning to operate in India at 
the present moment. But I notice one 
interesting fact which the figures bring 
out, and it is that, curiously enough, 
owing to an increase in the price of agri¬ 
cultural produce, there is a tendency for 
the village craftsman to take up agri¬ 
culture. There is a movement in India 
from the village on to the land, instead 
of, as in this country, in many oases, 
fiom the village to the towns. I was 
very much interested in what the hon. 
Member said with regard to the question 
of the growth of co-operation. It is quite 
obvious that, if we are going to get an 
improvement in the productivity of Indian 
agriculture, it can only come through the 
increase of co-operation. 

I have detained the House in order to 
Ity to ^ve a picture of the native eeonoihy 
of India—the self-sufficing village, whose 
economy has been threatened by thi 
introduction of Western methods. It if 
in that kind of environment that Westbi^ 
industrial methods have been 
introduced. I am spre aU e| u| hs tUm 
House hope that the Indiad 
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«par«d the uprooting policy—which 
wae nothing but theft, in my opinion, 
mtirsquerading under the guide of law in 
the supposed interest of a more efficient 
system of production—which has practi¬ 
cally; robbed our peasants in these islands 
of every right which they formerly 
possessed to the soil which they culti¬ 
vated. It IS to be hoped, at any rate, 
\hat the breakdown of the Indian village 
economy will not result in the robbing of 
the peasants of their right to the very 
sil^all holding they have, to which refer¬ 
ence has been made to-night, and which 
so tremendously increased the tragedy of 
industrial revolution in these islands. It 
18 to be hoped, in the second place, that 
India, at any rate, will be spared some, at 
least, of the horrors of the industrial re¬ 
volution as we knew it in this country. If 1 
may say so respectfully, one has very much 
sympathy with Mr. Gandhi’s backward 
look in the interests not only of his own 
people but of the Western people as well. 
But if India is to become a great industrial 
nation, and I believe she will—indeed she 
is that already for we have heard to-night 
from the right hon. Member for th« 
English Universities (Mr. Fisher), she is 
recognised as one of the great indus 
trial nations of the world—I am sure that 
the industrial experience of this country 
will prove invaluable to India when she 
comes to accept Western industrial 
methods. 


There is one other thing to which I 
should like to make reference when one 
studies Indian problems generally, that 
is the amazing poverty of the workers in 
India, to w’hich sufficient reference has 
already been made to-night. The poten¬ 
tialities of India seem to me to be in¬ 
calculable, but the poverty is almost in- 
Let xri^'give il" WW BgUfis 
that will bring this out. The average 
wealth -of the population per head in 
^dta, dividing the total wealth of the 
immunity among the number of inhabi¬ 
tants, is something like 180 rupees; in 
Oanadh it is rupees ;*m this country 
it is 0,000 rupees. The same thing is borne 
out 6^ a comparison of incomes. The 
aversige annu^ income in India, taking 
the perage income of the whole of the 
Ahhpitants, rich and poor, is just 60 
five rupees per month, as we have 
liehtd to«night. In Canada it is some- 
550 i^npsefS. In this country the 
ipcoih^ is 720 rupees. It would 
. ^ " lohg to htte even if I 


could, to explain the causes of the exces¬ 
sive poverty of India, but I would like 
just to make this one remark: that people 
living in this way on the verge of 

existence, so to speak, can very easily be 
depressed below it, and that is the almost 
continual experience of India, because, 
unfortunately, nature does frequently 

depress these unfortunate people below 
even the margin of subsistence. There 
are one or two other considerations with 
regard to the excessive poverty of these 
people, which tends rather to perpetuate 
itself. First of all, there is the 

great lack of capital in India. 

There is no doubt at all, if you examine 
these figures, that there is a close co-rela¬ 
tion between the amount of wealth in any 
country and the average earnings of the 
individuals living there. It seems to me 
that the standard of living in India can¬ 
not be very greatly improved until the 
amount of capital available there is very 
greatly increased [Interruption.] I am 
not suggesting, of course, that the capi¬ 
talist system, as we know it, should be 
introduced into India; but there is a 
fundamental distinction, it seems to me, 
betw’een the necessity for capital, and 
the introduction of the abominable capi¬ 
talist system. [Interruption.] There is 
no denying the fact that with conditions 
such as you get in India, where men 
depend on the cultivation of the soil 
particularly, some means must be found 
for getting a much larger amount of 
capital than is available at the present 
time. I thoroughly agree with the sug¬ 
gestion made that the question of debt 
is another very serious matter and ought 
to be tackled immediately. The standilrd^ 
of living in the rural parts of India is 
really eo low that the people are driveii 
^almost against their will to work in these 
factories. I want to point out that the 
excessive poverty naturally drives a large 
number of these people willy-nilly to the 
factories. The tendency is to perpetuate 
low wages, and under these conditions the 
owners will not pa;^.kigfier wages while 
they can get these ijitole to come-in and 
work in their factori* 

Turning to the industrial population* 
India has 14,000,000 people* still engaged 
in the cottage industry, and tte lot of 
these people id trven more tragic than 
the people who are actually working 
under factory conditions, because they 
I are attempting to work by hand and to 
I compete with modem machinery. It is 
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the old story of the Lancashire weaver 
over again, who hnds that his hand labour 
hae to compete in efficiency and speed 
wuth the work of modern machinery. 
The position of these 14,000,000 workers is 
parlous in the extrc^me. 

I now come to industrial wages, of 
^ which we have heard a great deal this 
evening. It is very difficult, in my 
opinion, to give any statistics of wages 
which are satisfactory when the con¬ 
ditions are so diverse as they are in 
different parts of India. The only 
scientific statistical inquiry that has been 
carried out in any particular industry 
was the one carried out in 1921 in Bombay 
into the cotton industry. The Re¬ 
turns in that case refer to 194,000 
employes, that is to say, more than 80 
per cent, of the total number of people 
employed in the industry. T will give 
the weekly earnings in English figures, 
although I quite agree that they are 
somewhat misleading, because it is im¬ 
possible to compare them with the 
standard of living in India with which 
they ought to be compared. 

Mr. WALLHEAD: Will you also give 
us the hours of labour per week ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I have attempted to 
divide the question in this way, because 
I wish to deal with wages firet, and then 
I will deal with the conditions of labour, 
including the hours. In May, 1921, the 
weekly earnings, in English money, in the 
Bombay factories, according to this very 
careful investigation, worked out as 
follows: A man, on an average, earned 
lOs. 3d.; a woman, 68. Id.; big lads and 
children, 6s. 3d., the average being 

8e. lOd. a week. As I have suggested, 
these figures are very interesting when 
they are compared with pre-War figures 
and the figures obtaining. in other 
countries, and when they are compared 
with the increases that have taken place 
in the cost of living in the meantime. 
We get this as a result, that the nominal 
wages in 1921 in Bombay were 196, com¬ 
pared with 100 in 1914, while the nominal 
wages in the United Kingdom were 211 ; 
that is to aay, in the United Kingdom in 
1921 they had more than doubled as com¬ 
pared with 1914, while in Bombay they 
hAd not quite doubled. But if you take 
the cost of living in the two countries. 
And correct these figures, you will then 
find that the Wages in Bombay, corrected 
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by the cost of living, were 117, as agpinilt 
110 in this country, That means that, if 
you compare the position of the average 
wage-earner in this country with his 
position in 1914, he is only 10 per cent, 
better off, despite the increase in wages 
that he has had ; and if you compare the 
position of the Bombay worker, you find 
that he is 17 per cent, bettor off. 
That, I suggest, is the only scientific* 
comparison that you can make. 
Taking France, which is exceedingly 
interesting, the nominal wages in France 
are more than five times what they were 
in 1914, but, again, the cost of living has 
gone up so enormously in France that the 
real wages are only 116; that is to say, 
the French worker is a little better off 
than the worker in this country. In Ger¬ 
many the nominal wages are 1,690, as 
compared with 100 in 1914, but the worker 
is not a bit better off, although his nominal 
wages have increased. The result of this 
comparison—which is the only scientific 
comparison that can be made—as between 
wages in the different countries in 1921 
and in 1914, is that you have un this 
country 110, in France 116, in India 117, 
and in Germany 100. 

I want now to say just a word about the 
miners, to whom reference has been made. 
The number of miners has already 
been given, namely, 228,611. Of these, 
137,000 are employed underground, 
and 91,000 above ground. There are 
142,000 males employed, 78,000 women, 
and 7,602 children. I have no figures 
with regard to the earnings of miners 
which are at all comparable scientifically 
with the earnings in the factories, but 
these facts may be interesting. In 1900 
the earnings per month per man were 
6.82 rupees; in 1910 they were 10.36 
rupees ; and in 1922 they were 19 rupees 
—that is to say, in 22 years the earnings 
of miners in India have increased three¬ 
fold. There is no need for me to refer 
again to the statistics of accidents^ which 
were given by my hon. Friend who opened 
this discussion; but I find, according to 
the Report of the Mines Inspectors during 
the period to which my hon. Friend'^ 
figures related, that is to say, between 
1910 and 1919, that the number of acci¬ 
dents per 1,000 was 1*46, as againiM^ 
V36 in this country. 

Ueut.-Colenet MEYtER: Can the hon* 
Gentleman tell us the average age of the 
7,000 children employed there t 
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Mr. RICHARDS: I could not give that 
off-hand. 

Mr. DICKSON: Caii my hon. Friend 
tell us the lowest age at which they are 
permitted ? 

Mr, RICHARDS: No. I understand the 
usual practice is for whole families to 
be employed. 

Sir FREDRIC WISE: Have you the 
steel workers^ wagce? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I want to say a word 
now about conditions of labour. The 
conditions of labour in India at present 
are more or loss controlled by the Inter¬ 
national Labour Conference at Geneva, 
and India is one of the nations which 
is represented at that Conference by her 
own representatives. The labour condi¬ 
tions, consequently, are largely subject 
to the control of that body, and since 
1919, when it was instituted, India has 
co-operated heartily in the work of that 
Conference. She has ratified more draft 
Conventions than almost any other 
country, and is one of the few countries 
in the world which have ratified the 
Washington Convention regarding the 
hours of labour. Our own country, I 
understand, has not ratified it as yet. 
India is the only country of chief in- 
^dustrial importance which has ratified 
the Convention. She has brought in a 
new Factory Act in 1922 and a new Minas 
Act in 1923 in order to give effect to the 
provisions of that Convention, and the 
Government of India have gone even 
further than it was necessary to go in 
order to give effect to the Hours Conven¬ 
tion of 1919. That Convention does not 
apply to China, Persia or Siam, and there 
are special provisions both for Japan and 
for India, In the case of India the Con¬ 
vention prescribes a working week of 60 
hours, a minimum age for night work of 
14, and a minimum age for employment of 
12. India, although she is entitled to 
have a 60-hours’ week, has adopted a 
maximum of a 54-hour week for work 
below in the mines and a minimum age of 
16 for night work, and has prohibited the 
night employment of women altogether. 
It ia no exaggeration to say that the con¬ 
ations of employment in India, speaking 
geherally, are superior to those in Japan, 
II. l^omas, the director of the office 


at Geneva, in a report presented to the 
Geneva Conference of 1922, said: 

“ The new social legislation of India is 
certainly a splendid result of which the 
International Labour Office may well be 
proud.” 

There is also under consideration by the 
Government of India a proposal to remove 
women as well as children from the mines 
altogether, and consultation is taking 
place between the Government and the 
Provincial Governments with a view to 
giving effect to this as speedily as possible. 
Everyone understands that it would 
cause considerable dislocation if an 
improvement of that kind were made 
immediately, and negotiations, I 
understand, are pro(*eeding on the 
assumption that the removal should be 
complete within the next, say, five years. 
There is also a Bill for the registration 
and protection of trade unions which is 
prepared by the Government, and a new 
Workmen^B Compensation Act which is to 
come in force on Ist July of this year, and 
they are contemplating the introduction 
of new machinery for conciliation. Of 
course, one cannot conceal the fact that, 
despite these ideal conditions,” occa¬ 
sionally we do have strikes in India. We 
had a strike of that character, and a very 
serious one, at the beginning of this year. 
I should like just to refer to two very 
regrettable causes in connection with that 
strike First of all, there was the ques¬ 
tion of the payment of bonus. That ques¬ 
tion was investigated by a Committee set 
up by the Governor of Bombay, and, 
although I think the labourers were 
entitled to expect a bonus, seeing that 
they had had it for a good number of 
years, on the other hand, wo must recog¬ 
nise this fact that the bonus was paid in 
previous years because these mills had 
been enjoying extremely high dividends, 
but during 1923 no euch dividends had 
been paid 

Mr. MILLS: Will the hon. Gentleman 
eay how much was put to reserve as com¬ 
pared with previous years? 

Mr. ’RICHARDS: I should like notice 
of that question. 

Mr. MILLS : Exactly six times as much. 

Mr. RICHARDS: A very regrettable 
feature of that strike was this. Wages 
in the Bombay mills are suppoeed to be 
paid monthly, but they are paid on the 
15th of the month following that when 
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they fall due. This is very unsatisfactory, 
and there is no apparent reason why the 
Bombay millowners should not follow the 
Bengal jute mills, where payment is 
made weekly. I am sure if that were 
done it would be a great boon to the very 
poor workers of Bombay, who have to 
come into the factories many miles from 
the country and are held up there for six 
weeks waiting for the money due to them. 
Just a word with regard to the other part 
of this Resolution. 1 was interested to 
find, for example, that the All-Indian 
Trade Union Congrees passed a similar 
resolution in March this year urging 
on the Government the necessity of 
extending the basis of the ‘franchise 
for the election of members of Local 
and Central Legislatures, and I 
should like to remind the House of 
Caramons again, as was done by the 
right hon Member for the English Uni¬ 
versities, that this question was very 
carefully considered by the Joint Select 
Committee of the two Houses and I 
find that they made definite recommenda¬ 
tions on three points. First, that there 
should be a more adequate representa¬ 
tion of the rural community; secondly, 
that there should be a better representa¬ 
tion of the wage-earning classes, particu 
larly of the rural workers ; and thirdly, 
which is one of the most difficult problems 
in connection with the extension of the 
franchise in India, that the representation 
of the depiessed classes is really very in 
adequate. This is a very large question 
to enter into in any detail, but any one 
interested can find the remarks made on 
this question by the Government of 
India, pointing out that, although they 
were very anxious that the franchise 
should be extended, it is at bottom, as 
we ail feel, a question of education. That 
is to say, it is not merely a question of 
constituencies. It is quite as much, in 
my opinion, a question of constituents. 
This question of the franchise extension 
is one v/bich must necessarily arise in 
connection with any steps which may in 
due course be tahen to revise the form 
of the Constitution and the powers of the 
Provincial Governments of India, and 
such questions may naturally be expected 
to arise in the inquiry, to which refer¬ 
ence has already been made, which has 
been initiated by the Viceroy into the 
working of the Act of 1919, and which is 
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already in progress, the Report of which 
we are shortly expecting to receive. 

Earl WINTERTON; I think everyone 
on this eide of the House, and I hope 
most hon. Members in other parts of the 
House who desire to see in Indian affairs 
a continuity of policy between one 
Government and another, will have heard 
I with considerable pleasure the speech 
which the hon. Gentleman has just made. 
He has given, on the second occasion on 
which he has spoken in the House, an 
effective reply to the complaint which 
had been made from the benches 
behind him I only regret that the hon. 
Member for Hartford (Mr. Mills), who 
seconded the Resolution, was not in the 
House to hear the arguments of the hon. 
Gentleman. In answer to the point made 
by the Mover of the Resolution, I am 
going to refer to what has already been 
done to improve labour conditions in 
India. The hon. Member, who made a 
most striking speech, to which testimony 
has been paid from all quarters of the 
House, made a reference to the Govern¬ 
ment of which I was a Member, and said 
that questions had been put to us about 
the conditions of labour in India, and 
that some of the answers which we had 
given showed an appalling state of 
affairs. It suffices now to say, and I 
think that it is a fact which he should 
know^ that those improvements, to which 
the Under-Secretary has just referred^ 
nhich have placed India in a better posi¬ 
tion, from the point of view of modern 
industrial hygiene, than any other 
Asiatic country, were initiated when a 
wicked Conservative Government wae in 
office in this country. 

It is true that the matter was primarily 
a matter for the Government of India. 
It is true that the Indians themselves, 
through their Ministers and representa¬ 
tives, have more than the major part of 
the control over these matters, but it 
should be noticed that these improve¬ 
ments which have taken place—^and it 
was an honest mistake.of the Mover to 
suppose that nothing had been done— 
were done when the late Government were 
in power in this country. The Under¬ 
secretary stated, and it is a fact, that, 
after all, the real problem in India was 
the problem of the lapd. India is an 
agricultural country, and an agrical* 
tural country to a greater extent almoft 
than any other country, at any rate any 
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other country of its size, in the whole { 
world to-day, and he referred to some of 
the reasons why the problem of the land 
is so difficult and why the poverty of the 
people is so great. 

One of the reasons, undoubtedly, is the 
pressure of population which has been 
growing year by year, and which has 
grown especially since the British con¬ 
nection with India, because since that 
^British connection steps have been taken 
fto deal with the appalling famines and 
' diseases which formerly devastated that 
country. Then there is the fact, which 
it is as well should be known to some 
Indians and to other extremists who 
would deny to this country any share in 
the benefits to India during the last 100 
years, that some of the poverty is due 
to the terrific taxation, and to the drain¬ 
ing away of the rights of the cultivators 
which went on in India before the 
days of British occupation, from 
which the land has never re¬ 
covered. But the condition of affairs 
is primarily due to what the Under Secre¬ 
tary very frankly stated, having legard 
to his position and to the position of his 
Government, as the lack of capital on ihe 
land in, India It was with the greatest 
pleasure that all of us on this side of the 
House heard such an admission fron a 
member of the Government, and realised 
that, at any ratf, capital is sometimes 
considered by some members of the Gov¬ 
ernment to be an advantage. Some ton. 
Member opposite said that it was re¬ 
markable how with responsibility there 
comes a sense of responsibility. Never 
has that very true statement been belter 
exemplified than in the frank and very 
sincere admission of the Under-Secretary 
of State to-night. 

Mr. WALLHEAD : Will the Noble Lord 
give me the name of any Socialist who 
has ever decried capital ? 

Earl WINTERTON: Hundreds of 
Socialists have done so, and they are 
standing at the street corners to night. 
You have only to go to rhese stieet 
corners to hear the statement mc«de. 1 
was very glad to hear the Under-Secretary 
say that one of ^he great difficulties con- 
neiCted with the position of the workers 
in India is the lack of capital in agricul¬ 
ture and in the agricultural machine 
gonerulljr in India The result of that is 
tn be found in a matter to which reference 


was made either by the Under-Secretary 
CT by an hon. Friend behind me. 1 
believe it was made by an hon. 
Friend behind me, who made a very 
able speech on a subject which so often 
(‘btains very little recognition in the 
Pre8.s, inasmuch as there is always a 
tendency to regard deliberations on 
Indian affairs as tedious. It was a 
speech which showed that there are Mem¬ 
bers in this House who really are com¬ 
petent to speak on Indian affairs, with 
a life-long experience of India behind 
them. The hon. Gentleman said that one 
of the features of agriculture in India 
was that a vast number of people work¬ 
ing on the land, farmers and others, were 
in debt from the day of their birth to 
1 the day of their death. That is true, and 
I it explains why in the East the money¬ 
lender, and particularly certain races 
which provide the majority of money¬ 
lenders, are so feared and hated because 
of the immense power which they have 
over the land. There, again, in just’ce 
to what this nation has done in India, 
and in every other Asiatic country with 
which we have had any connection, it 
should be stated that we have done more 
in 100 years to help the cultivator, and 
especially the small cultivator, the 
peasant, to free Kiraself from the clutches 
of the money-lender, than India, when 
under its own rule, did in 1,000 years. 
That is true of Egypt also, but particu¬ 
larly so is it true of India. I hope that 
the system of helping the cultivator by 
means of land banks and co-operation and 
in other ways will be continued. 

All of us are agreed that much still 
remains to be done to raise the status of 
the ordinary peasant and labourer in 
India. What, after all, is the real bar 
and hindrance to the improvement of the 
great mass of the people in India ? It 
is undoubtedly the existence of a system 
which produces 60,000,000 people out of 
something like 320,000,000 in British India 
who belong to the out-caste and depressed 
classes I doubt if the House as a whole 
realises the poeition of these people. A 
statement was made the other day by 
a member of the Madras Council and a 
representative of one of the depressed 
classes. He gave evidence before the 
Royal Commiesion presided over by Lord 
Lee to show how out-caste children are 
excluded from schools and have to sit 
outside the schools and learn what they 
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can of what is going on inside in that way. 
He gave examples of the quaehing of 
sentences by Brahmin Judges on men 
whose only offence was that they Lad used 
the same public roads as those ueed by 
the higher castes. It is a fact that in 
pai'ts of India to-day, especially in 
Madras, a large number of these out- 
castes are not only debarred access to all 
temples, but are actually liable to 
physical attack if they make use in cer¬ 
tain towns of some of the principal streets, 
or if they draw water from a well from 
which the higher castes draw water. 

It has always been the policy, not only 
of successive British Governments but of 
every Englishman who has held office in 
India, from the days of John Company 
onwards—it has always been our natibnal 
determination—to have the utmost regard 
for the religious scruples of the various 
peoples of India. We have carried out 
that policy probably to a degree that no 
other country coming in touch with 
Oriental peoples has ever carried it out—a 
deliberate policy of having the most 
scrupulous regard for religious customs 
widely differing from our own. I may say 
at the same time that when these reli¬ 
gious scruples go directly against the 
ideals of equality, which are at any rate 
aimed at in every democratic country 
to-day, it is very hard -to see how, if they 
are persisted in, India can ever enjoy self 
government on an equitable basks. I do 
not sec how the problem is to be solved. 
It was, I think, the hon. Member for 
Merthyr (Mr. Wallhead) who in an inter¬ 
ruption to my hon. Friend the Member 
for Kidderminster (Mr. Milne) said that 
the caste system was not now as rigid as 
it had been, but I can assure him, from 
my personal knowledge and from my 
experience in an official position as 
Under-Secretary, that the amount of im¬ 
provement is infinitesimal compared with 
the disabilities from which the out-castes 
suffer. Mr. Gandhi, who has a disarming 
way frequently of saying things which go 
against his own political faith, admitted 
with a frankness and fairness ^ which I, 
at any rate, pay tribute that they would 
not begin to get on to the road towards 
the universal brotherhood which he 
preached until the highest castes were 
prepared to embrace the lowest What 
advance has he made in that direction, 
since Mr. Qandhi made that statement a 
couple of years ago, on the part of the 


Indians themselves, who are the only 
people who can effect a change? The 
British Government cannot do it, and no 
Government in India could for a moment 
insist on the Indians doing it of their 
own accord. 

I wish to mention an incident which 
occurred to me personally. A very dis¬ 
tinguished Indian friend of mine came to 
see me when I was at the India Office 
about a certain matter connected with the 
disabilities of Indians in Africa. I said, 
You talk to me of these disabilities in 
Africa. It is an unpleasant and painful 
reminder, but I have to give it, and 1 
have to tell you that public opinion in this 
country, irrespective of politics, feels you 
would be in a stronger position to talk of 
these disabilities were it not for the 
existence of the disabilities from which, 
as a result of the religious system in 
India, 50,000,000 people suffer in that 
country.” My Indian friend turned to me 
and said -and this part of the story 
appears to be against myself, but I will 
give the answer to it—‘‘ You talk about 
disabilities. Are there none in this 

country?” He pointed dramatically 

towards the street and said, “ Are you 
prepared, as a blue-blooded Tory, to treat 
as a brother one of the unemployed or 
one of the newspaper sellers out there? ” 
The answer T gave was this: 

“ Whether I am prepared to do so or not 
is a matter of individual taste; but there 
nothinir in this country, and there sre 
no di.sabilities in this country which pre¬ 
vent a man who starts as one of the un- 
employe<l in the street, from attaining to 
the higlipst offices in the State.” 

My words would have had even greater 
point to-day when we see—and it is a 
credit to the Government, to this House, 
and to individuals in this House that it 
fhouid be so—the rapidity of the journey 
from the footplate of an engine to a CJourt 
suit. [Interruption,^ The hon. Member 
for Dumbarton Burghs (Mr. KirkwexJd) 
makes a remark, but it is almost as diffi¬ 
cult for me to understand his vernacular 
as it is to understand Indian dialect. 1 
assure the hon. Member that what I said 
was intended to be quite complimentary. 
[LaughterJ\ I am rather surprised at 
that laughter. Is there anything that is 
not in the highest degree creditable to a 
man who can rise from the lowest position 
and attain to the position of a Miaiiter 
of the Crown? 
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Mr. KIRKWOOD : There was exception 
made to the wearing of Court dress 

Earl WINTERTON: If there be any¬ 
thing that offends hon. Members opposite 
in my reference to Court dress, 1 shall 
be glad to withdraw it and merely to 
refer to the Treasury Bench. [Interrup¬ 
tion,'] I hope that hon. Members will 
allow me to continue, because this is a | 
serious matter in which the House is 
interested, namely, tb* position of the 
people in India. I do not sec that in 
the present state of affairs that exists in 
India, between the depressed classes and 
the highest castes, respectively, you '-an 
ever have under a purely Indian 
administration, assuming that such an 
administration be possible, a proper 
representation of those people unless you 
have an alteration of tin' whole basis of 
society in India, an alteration which can 
only be brought al) 0 ut by th(‘ Indians 
themselves. 1 should be interested to 
hear on other occasions, wIkui we have 
longer time for debat<\ what is the 
answer on that point of those hon. Mem¬ 
bers w’ho to-night have urged that there 
should be an extension of self-govern¬ 
ment in India. 

I should like to say that to do 
the Indian public man or the Indian 
politician justice, the people in the 
Councils, especially the extremists, the 
men w'ho hold the most advanced 
views and who are in favour of India s 
freedom from British control, no longer 
ejuote, a.s they used to do, Macaulay and 
Burns. They no longer say they want to 
build up a system in India similar to the 
system advocated by reformers in this 
country 50 or lOd years ago. They no 
longer*talk like that. They say: “What 
we are asking for is Indian self-govern¬ 
ment,'' and they never talk of democratic 
Indian self-government, w^hich is a very 
different thing. In other words, the 
extremist opinion in India to-day, so far 
as it is vocal, is the opinion which repre¬ 
sents the point of view of a talented hut 
very small and narrow oligarchy, mainly 
composed of journalists and lawyers. 

I agree fully with what has been said 
by my right hon. Friend the Member for 
the English Universities (Mr. Fisher). I 
am at one with him in saying that those 
of us who, like him and me, were respon¬ 
sible either for the inception or for the 
workiiAg of the reforms have always con¬ 
templated the advance of India, through 


successive grants of self-governing power, 
given freely by this House, to the goal of 
what is loosely termed Dominion self- 
government, but let it be clearly under¬ 
stood that no Government in this country, 
in my opinion, whether Liberal, 
Labour, or Conservative, will ever 
succeed in carrying through this House 
such a proposal unless the rights of the 
depressed classes and the outcasts in 
India are guaranteed under it. There aiv 
50,000,000 of those people, out of 
320,000,000. They have been among the 
best friends of law and order and British 
rule in India, they supplied in the War no 
mean corit.ribution to India's effort in 
that War, and I say most emphatically 
that I do not believe that any Govern¬ 
ment in this country would have the 
j power, even if it wanted to do so, to 
carry through a Bill conferring, in the 
future, anything like Dominion self- 
government in India unless in that Bill 
the lowest caste man enjoyed, in an elec¬ 
toral sense, equal rights with the highest 
caste man [Hox. Mkmbrrs : “ Hear, 

hear! ^ ] That is really the gist of the 
problem. We are really all at one in thifi, 
and I am glad to have the assenting 
cheers of hon. Members of the Labour 
party. What should, therefore, be the 
advice which this House—not the Govern¬ 
ment, nor we on this side, nor any 
section, but the House as a whole—ought 
to give to the Indian peoples—I use the 
word advisedly—and especially to the 
leaders of public opinion in tht^ Assembly ^ 
It is this: We should say: If you want 
the day to come when there is to be some¬ 
thing like Dominion self-government in 
India, you have to prepare the ground 
yourselves by removing educational and 
other disabilities from the depressed 
classes and from the outcasts, by 
removing their grievances, and by 
generally treating them as human beings 
ought to be treated in every community 
that calls itself civilised. 

! 

Lieut.-Colonel MEYLER: I should like 
to cpngratulate the Noble Lord the 
Member for Horsham (Earl Winterton) 
on the moderation with which he has dealt 
to-night with the interests of one-fifth of 
the people of the globe, in whom we have 
a trusteeship. The difference between hia 
remarks to-night and the unfortunate heat 
of his remarks on a previous occasion is 
as the difference between the footplate 
and the Cornet suit, and I hope that, when 
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we are dealing with this question on 
another occaeion, all speakers ^ will 
remember the vast importance of what 
is said here to the people in India. We 
shall have no opportunity to debate this 
matter out fully, and I should like to have 
had the chance of giving experiences, 
which are possibly unique, concerning 
Indian labour that I have had, but I have 
seen Indian labour imported into another 
country, and then I have seen the results 
on that labour of living under different 
social conditions and getting better 
advantages. The labour that was im¬ 
ported from India into Natal was of a 
low class, but those who remained in 
South Africa and brought up their 
children there have now developed into 
a far better type of person. We shall 
find that in India also, if we give them 
better economic conditions, the whole 
race will improve. I think that we should 
bear that in mind, and watch what 
happens to the people when they have 
had better opportunities. 

It being Eleven of the Clock, the 
Debate stood adjourned. 


Thursday, 15th May, 

ROYAL ASSENT. 

Mr. Speaker reported the Royal 
Assent to 

Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway Act, 1924. 


Monday, 19th May, 

ORAL ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 

Sedition Charge, Cawnpore. 

1. Earl WINTERTON asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India what are the 
actual terms of the charge in the case now 
being heard at Cawnpore against certain 
persons accused of sedition; and in what 
Court the case is being taken 7 

The UNDER-SECRETARY of STATE 
for INDIA (Mr Richards): The accused 
persons ait^e charged with conspiriiig to 


deprive the King of the sovereignty of 
British India, an offence punishable under 
Section 121a of the Indian Penal Code, 
The trial is being held in the Court of 
Session at Cawnpore. I would like to 
make it quite clear that the accused per¬ 
sons are not being prosecuted merely for 
holding Communist views or carrying on 
Communistic propaganda. They are 
charged with having conspired to secure 
by violent revolution the complete separa¬ 
tion of India from Imperialistic Britain, 
and in that endeavour they formed and 
attempted to make use of a Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Association in India. 

Lieut.-Coionel HOWARD-BURY: Is the 

hon. Gentleman aware that the subscript 
tion list for the defence of these revolu¬ 
tionaries stands in the name of the hon. 
Member for Bow and Bromley (Mr. 
Lansbury). 

Mr. LANSBURY: Is the hon. Gentle¬ 
man aware that both prisoners and other 
persons deny that they are guilty of the 
offence for which they are being tried, 
and that many prisoners are not judged 
guilty until a verdict has been recorded 
against them ? Does not the hon. Gentle¬ 
man think it is a gross abuse of the 
privileges of this House to interfere in this 
way before the trial? 

Mr. SPEAKER : These questions have 
nothing to do with the matter. 

Colonel Sir CHARLES YATE : Having 
regard to the subscriptions by the Com¬ 
munist party, is there any evidence to 
show that this conspiracy has been 
engineered from this country? 

Mr. RICHARDS: No. 

Earl WINTERTON: Can the hon. 

Gentleman say when the inquiry is likely 
to be concluded ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I understand the trial 
has already concluded. I expected the 
verdict on Friday last. 

Earl WINTERTON: In view of the 
great importance of this matter, will Ihe 
hon. Gentleman consider publishing a 
White Paper, or laying information on 
the Table, explaining what were the real' 
facts about this very remarkable caeef 

Mr. RICHARDS: I will make that 
suggestion to my Noble Friend. 
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Mr. LANSBURY; Will thehon. Member 
also ask the Secretary of State to publish 
the whole of the evidence? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I will do so. 

Tariff Board : Steel Industry. 

2. Earl WINTERTON asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India if it is the 
intention of the Government of India to 
^introduce a Bill into the Indian Assembly 
during the present year to give effect to 
the recommendations of the Indian Tariff 
Committee ; and, if so, what will be the 
approximate date of such introduction ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The Government of 
India propose to introduce a Bill in the 
Legislative Assembly about the end of 
thifi month on the lines of the recom¬ 
mendations contained in the Report of 
the Tariff Board regarding the grant of 
protection to the steel industry. 

Earl WINTERTON: Will it be 
possible to communicate to the House 
the provisions of the Bill, either by 
putting a copy in the Library or in some 
other way, in view of the great interest 
taken in the matter? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I will consider that. 

Mr, WIGNALL: Can the hon. Gentle¬ 
man say what eteps have been taken, or 
are intended to be taken, to bring before 
the Legislative Council the serious effect 
of this tariff on the trade of this country ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I should like to 
remind my hon. Friend that where the 
Legislative Council of the Government of 
India have agreed upon questions affect¬ 
ing tariffs, the Secretary of State makes 
it a practice not to interfere. 

Riot, Cawnpore. 

4. Sir C. YATE asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India whether his 
attention has been called to the reports 
in the Indian Press of the recent riot at 
Cawnpore when an order was given to 
the police tq fire by an Indian magistrate ; 
and if he can state what steps are being 
taken by the Government of India to 
prptect these magistrates in the perfor¬ 
mance of thdir duty to the public from 
the attacks made upon them by extremist 
journals and non-official manifestoes? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I have seen a para¬ 
graph on the subject in an English paper 
l^ublished iu India. Flagrant cases of 
sedition and slander are constantly dealt 


with and effective action can be, and is, 
taken against the authors. Whether in 
any particular instance such action is 
practicable and desirable can best be 
judged by the authorities immediately 
concerned. I have no reason to suppose 
that they neglect this duty. 

Sir C.*YATE: Can the hon. Gentleman 
give me any instance where this action 
has been taken ? 

Bolshevik Propaganda. 

3. Mr. BECKER asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India if he can 
give any information to the House as to 
the continuance, or otherwise, of Russian 
BolshSvik propaganda in India ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The Secretary of 
State has no evidence of any change in 
the situation in respect of Bolshevik 
propaganda. 

Mr. W. THORNE; Is the hon. Gentle¬ 
man aware of the tremendous amount of 
money that is being used by the ocher 
side in trying to down the principles of 
Socialism in this country? 

Civil Service (Lee Commission Report). 

5. Mr. WALTER BAKER asked the 
Under-Secretary of State for India 
whether it is intended to comply with the 
wish expressed in the Indian Legislative 
Assembly that the Report of the Lee Com¬ 
mission should be publiehed simul¬ 
taneously in India and England, and that 
no Orders thereon should be passed with¬ 
out the Report being discussed in that 
Assembly ? 

6. Mr. MILLS aske>d the Under-Secre¬ 
tary of St«ate for India whether it is 
intended to comply \\ ith the wnsh 
expressed in the Indian Legislative 
Assembly that the Report of the Lee Com¬ 
mission s<hould be published simul¬ 
taneously in India and England, and that 
no Orders thereon should be passed with¬ 
out the Report being discussed in that 
Assembly ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I wiU answer these 
questions together. The answer to both 
parts of the question i« in the affirmative. 

Aliporb Conspiracy (Arrests). 

7. Mr. MILLS asked the Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State for India whether he is 
aware that seven young Bengalis were 
arrested in the Alipore conspiracy case 
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between the 4th and Hth August, 1923, 
and put on trial on criminal charges 
involving capital punishment; that this 
trial took place before a judge and jury, 
and resulted on 17th April, 1924, in the 
unanimous verdict of the jury acquitting 
all seven accused, in which verdict the 
Judge stated he concurred, and that, 
immediately after the judge had directed 
that they should be set at liberty, four of 
them were arrested under Bengal 
Regulation III, of 1818, and interned with¬ 
out any charge being made against them 
or any possibility of their insisting on 
being brought to trial ; and whether, in 
view of the fact that these men ha^^e been 
in custody for eight months on chargee of 
which, after trial, they have been found 
not guilty, he will give instructions for 
their immediate release? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I am aware of this 
matter, and I understand that the facts 
are s^-ated with substantial accuracy -n 
the question. My Noble Friend is at 
present awaiting further information from 
the Government of India, and expects to 
receive it by an early mail. 

Mr. MILLS: Will the Secretary of State 
also make inquiries into the manner in 
which confessing prisoners who turned 
King’s evidence were kept in close 
seclusion for three or four weeks pending 


their evidence, which was subsequently 
proved to be police-manufactured and 
false? 

Captain BERKELEY: Are we to under- 
etand that the Government acquiesoes in 
the invocation of a regulation more than 
100 years old in order to deprive British 
subjects of their immemorial rights to a 
fair and speedy trial ? ^ 

Mr. RICHARDS: My Noble Friend is 
awaiting further information on the 
subject. 

Army (Pay). 

9. Sir C. YATE asked the Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State for India whether the con¬ 
solidated monthly rupee allowances now 
granted to married soldiers serving in 
India are equal in all respects to those 
granted at home ; and if the calculations 
supplied to him to the effect that married 
warrant, non-commissioned officers and 
men serving in India lose, respectively, 
£49 148., £20 12e. 6d., and £l6 28. 6d. per 
annum have been verified, and with what 
result ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I am circulating in 
the OFFICIAL Report a table, giving a 
comparison between the pay and allow^- 
anccs of those ranks at home and in 
India. 

Following is the table: 


Comparison of the Pay and Allowances of British Soldiers serving in India 

AND at Home. 

Warrant Officer Class II. with wife and two children. 


In England. 


For month 
of 30 days. 


In India. 


Per month. 


Equivalent at Is. 5d.* the rupee to 


I £21 78. 7d. I 


Equivalent at la. 5d.* the rupee to 


{. Rs. 301.13.1 I 
Sergeant with wife ami three children. 

11 £14 Gs. Id. ( 


Es. 201.15.0 


Private with wife and three children. 


Equivalent at Is. 5d.* the rupee to 


{ 


£9 Is. Id 
Ra. 127.13.1 


Rs. ,321.5.3 


Rs. 224.14 1 


Rs. 160.12.1 


• The rate of exeharlge for tbo rupee ia at present approximately Is. 5d. 


10. Sir C. YATE asked the Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State for India whether the cal¬ 
culations supplied to him, showing that a 
married lieutenant ordered to India of 
owf seven years^ service loses pay at the 
rate of £63 per annum and under seven 
years^ service £68 per annum, and that 
Sttarried quartermatters, • whose pay 


depends on length of servicb as such, loae 
by service in India in every grade, have 
now been verified; and will he state what 
is the exact disparity between the home 
and Indian rates of pay in the case of 
these married lieutenants and quarter- 
masters. 
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Mr. RICHARDS: I am circulating in 
the Official Report a table giving a 
comparison between the pay of these 
officers at home and in India. T under¬ 
stand that very few lieutenants in this 
country arc in receipt of pay ae married 
officers. The hon. and gallant Member 
is of course aware that a comparison of 
this kind without reference to other con¬ 


siderations such as the level of prices in 
the two countries may be misleading. 

Sir C. YATE : Is it realised that the 
cost of living in India has enormously 
increased ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: Allowance has been 
made for that. 

Following is the table promised: 


Comparison of the monthly pay and allowances of married regimental Lieutenants of the British 

Service at home and in India. 



British pay and allow¬ 
ances, less British 
Income Tax converted 

Indian pay, less 

Superiority of British 


Indian Income Tax. 

over Indian pay. 

- 

at Is. M.* 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Lieutenant : 

On promotion 

524 - - 

460 3 - 

63 13 - 

After 7 years’ s'fervice 

581 14 - 

532 13 -- 

(£54 4s. lOd. p.a.) 

49 1 - 



(£41 14s. Id. p.a.) 


Second Lieutenant and Lieutenant (except those of Quartermaster class) who are married, and 
who were commissioned after serving in the ranks on normal peace attostati ns and who were 
married when so commissioned receive with the above Indian rates of a pay a marriage allowance 
of Rs. 100 p.m. for the wife and Rs. 25 ji.m. for each child, subject to maximum of Rs. 150 p.m. 


CoMPARi.'^ON of monthly pay and allowances of married officers of the Quartermaster < lass (British 

Service) at home and in India. 


— 

British pay and allow¬ 
ances, less British 
Income Tax converted 
at Is. 5d.* 

Indian pay, less 
Indian Income Tax. 

Suiieriority of British 
over Indian pay. 

Quartermaster : 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

On appointment. 

581 14 - 

532 13 - 

49 1 

(£41 14s. Id. p.a.) 

After 4 years’ commis¬ 
sioned service. 

620 8 - 

581 4 - 

39 4 - 

(£33 7s. 3d. pa.) 

After 8 years’ commis¬ 
sioned service. 

i 

1 

' 718 2 - 

i 

1 

oo 

1 

, 40 - - 

i (£34 p.a.) 

1 

j Superiority of Indian 
' over British pay. 

1 Rs. a. p. 

After 12 years’ commis¬ 
sioned service. 

756 11 - 

775 - - 

i 18 5 - 

(£15 1 Is. 4d. p.a ) 

After 15 years’ commis- i 
sioned service. 

847 8 - 

857 13 - 

10 5 - 

(£8 158. 4d. p.a.). 

Lieuteoant-Oolonel . 

933 2 - 

953 2 - 

1 20 - - 

! (£17 p.a.) 


• The exchange value of the rupee is at present approximately Is. 5d. 


Mines (Child Labour). 

15^. LtBut.*Colonel MEYLER asked the 
Under-Secretary of State for India how 
many children are employed in under¬ 
ground wnrk in mines in lndia> and what 


are the minimum and average ages of such 
children 1 

Mr, RICHARDS: The number of 
children below* 12 years of age employed 
in underground w'ork in mines in British 
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Trade and Navigation of the United 
Kingdom for the month and three 
months ended Slat March last. 


Tuesday^ 20th May, 1921^. 


ORAL ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 


BRITISH ARMY. 

Lifattenant C. H. Clendining. 

32. Lord H. CAVENDISH-BENTINCK 

asked the Secretary of State for War 
whether, in view of the statutory right of 
an officer in any inquiry affecting his 
character or military reputation to have 
full opportunity to be present through6ut 
that inquiry and to make any statement, 
give any evidence he may wish to pro¬ 
duce and cross-examine witnesses, he will 
arrange that Lieutenant Clendining shall 
be given this opportunity in any inquiry 
into the circumstances of his detention as 
an alleged lunatic ? 

33 and 34. Mr. HEALY asked the Sec¬ 
retary of State for War (1) if his atten¬ 
tion has been called to the application 
made by Lieutenant 0. 11. Clendining, 
3rd Battalion Royal Irish Rifles, on the 1 
5th August, 1917, for copies of the state¬ 
ments made by Lieutenant McElwee, of 
..that regiment, against him,* which he 
alleges are false ; and if he can explain 
why the military authorities in India re¬ 
fused to supply Lieutenant Clendining 
wdth copies of these statements ; 

(2) if his attention has been called to 
the fact that Lieutenant McEhvee, of the 
Royal Irish,Rifles, pleaded guilty to a 
charge of housebreaking and jew^el theft 
before the Recorder at the Dublin City 
Sessions in May, U)21 ; and if he will make 
inquiries if thie officer is identical with 
the Lieutenant McElwee, of the Royal 
Irish Rifle*, accused by Lieutenant Clen- 
dining, of that»regiment, with supplying 
false information wdth a view to getting 
him certified as insane ? 

Mr. WALSH t As L indicated in reply 
to the Noble Lord and the hon. Member 
for Bow and Bromley (Mr. Lansbury) on 
0th May, I have just received a report 
from In^a on the case of Lieutenant 


Clendining, and I am now engaged in 
examining, under Section 42 of the Army 
Act, the complaint which thie officer has 
made. As soon a« my examination is 
complete I will inform the hon. Members 
of my conclusions, but in the meantime 
I am not in a position to deal piecemeal 
with details of a matter which is still 
judice. I will bear in mind the ques¬ 
tion of the identity of Lieutenant 
McElwee, should it prove relevant. With 
regard to question No. 32, I would point 
out that the statutory right in question 
relates to Courts of Inquiry, not to an 
examination into a complaint by the Army 
Council, under Section 42 of the Army 
Act. 

Lord H. CAVENDISH-BENTINCK: 

Does my right hon. Friend contemplate 
that in his examination of this case 
Lieutenant Clendining is not to appear 
in his ow^n defence and is not to be 
allowed to call witnesses in his own 
defence ; and is such a one-eided examina¬ 
tion to be considered satisfactory? 

Mr. WALSH : T stated a few days ago 
in this House emphatically that 1 w^as 
going into the whole details of this case 
by myself to begin with. I made a definite 
promise to the Noble Lord and to my 
hon. Friend the Member for Bow and 
Br jmley (Mr. Lansbury) to that effect, 
and I was cheered by both in doing so. 

I promised that examination would be 
undertaken by me under Section 42 of the 
Army Act. That course I intend to carry 
out, but I cannot at present say what 
later developments may take place. 

Mr. PRINGLE: Could the right hon. 
Gentleman give any indication as to 
when his inquiry will be concluded ? 

Mr. WALSH : I could not. 

Mr. HEALY: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman allow witnesses for Lieutenant 
Clendining to be examined ? 

Mr. WALSH : I have repeatedly stated 
that under Section 42, witnessed of the 
kind indicated are not permissible. It is, 
first of all, an investigation by the Army 
Council; a report is then made by the 
Secretary of State to His Majesty, and 
His Majesty takes euch action as he con¬ 
siders right thereon. That is tlie whole 
purport of Section 42 and that is the 
promise I have made. 
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Import Du-wes (Steel). 

Sir F. WISE asked the Under-Sccretary 
of State for India what is the per¬ 
centage per ton of Import Duty suggested 
by the Tariff Board on steel into India ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The information 
desired is contained in a statement, 
covering five printed pages, appended fo 
the Second Report of the Indian Tariff 
Board, a copy of which I shall be glad 
to send to the hon. Member. 


Railway Wagons (Bou^tty). 

Sir F. WISE asked the Under-Secretary 
of State for India what is the suggested 
bounty on railway wagons manufactured 
in India ? 


Mr. RICHARDS: The following table 
shows the bounties recommended by the 
Indian Tariff Board: 


Number of 
wagons on' 
which the ' 
bounty will 
be payable.' 


Amount 

of Cost of 

bounty 'the bounty, 
per wagon. 


First year 
Second year 
Third year 
Fourth year ' 
Fifth year ' 



Rs. 

Rs. lakh?. 

8U0 

850 

6-80 

1,0<)0 

700 

1 7*00 

1,200 1 

580 

i 6-9G 

1,400 

500 

1 7 00 

1,600 j 

440 

, 7-04 


India^ prescribe the conditions subject 
to which and the manner in which such 
bounties may be paid.'' 


Wednesday^ 21st 3/ay, 1924 

(HtAL ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 


India Stores Depot (Industrial 
Dispute). 

31. Mr. HOFFMAN asked the Minister 
of Labour if he is aware of the dispute 
existing between the men employed at the 
India stores depot, who are in receipt of 
wages amounting to from 44s. to 488. per 
week, and the Indian Government; if his 
Department has offered its services to try 
and secure a settlement; and, if eo, with 
what result ? 

Mr. SHAW: The dispute has been 
reported to me by the Union, and I am 
at present in coinmiinication with the 
High Commissioner for India in the 
matter. 


WRITTEN ANSWERS. 


The Bill, prepared by the Government 
of India in pursuance of the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Tariff Board, contains the 
following Clause: 

4.—(1) The Governor - General in 
Council may in each of the financial years 
commencing on the 1st day of April, 
1924, 1925, and 1926, pay such sum, not 
exceeding seven lakhs of rupees in any 
one financial year, as he thinks fit, by 
way of bounties upon iron or steel wagons 
in respect of each of which he is 
satisfied: 

(a) that it is suitable for the public 
carriage of animals or goods on a 
railway in India; and 

(b) that a substantial portion of the 
component parts thereof has been 
manufactured in British India. 

** (2) The Qwernor-Qeneral in Council 
may, by notification in the Gazette of 


TRACE AND COMMERCE. 

East Indian Wool (Disinfbcjtion). ' 

Mr. MILNE asked the Minister of 
Health whether it is the intention of the 
Gk>vernment to make it compulsory that 
East Indian wool imported into this 
country should be disinfected; whether 
he is aware that the carpet trade has 
stated that the cost of this disinfection 
would be 3*06d. per pound, and that as 
a result the article secured would be in¬ 
ferior, thereby resulting in a serious 
handicap upon the carpet trades in this 
country; and whether, under the circum¬ 
stances, be will suspend the bringing of 
such an order into force pending a hll 
and proper inquiry into the whole matter t 

Mr. DAVIES; I have been asked to 
reply to this question. The whole matter 
is receiving careful consideration. Th^ 
figure of S'Ofid. per pound was put forward 
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by a deputation of manufacturers 
recently received by me. The calculations 
on which it is based are being scrutinised. 
On my present information, I am by no 
means prepared to admit that the addi¬ 
tional cost due to disinfection would be 
anything like this figure. 

ROYAL INDIAN MARINE. 

Sir C. YATE asked the Under-Secretary 
of State for India if he has now con¬ 
sidered the scheme for the reorganisation 
of the Royal Indian Marine on a com¬ 
batant baeis; and what decision has been 
arrived at? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The future of the 
Royal Indian Marine is still under dis¬ 
cussion with the Government of India. 


Thursday^ 2^nd May^ lOMJf. 

WRITTEN ANSWERS. 

PKOVINCIAl. Si;RVI('Kf> (PRO- 
POUTIONATI-: PENSIONS). 

Sir W. JOYNSON-HICKS asked the 
Under-Secrelaiy of State for India 
whether any steps have been taken, in 
accordance with the original despatch on 
reforms by the Indian Government, to 
permit officers at present in the provin 
cial services who, like their colleagues 
in the covenanted services, find their 
position intolerable owing to the reforms, 
to receive proportionate pensions: and I 
whether he is aware that there are a con 
siderable number of Englishmen in these 
services anxiously waiting a decision of 
the Indian Government? 

Mr. RICHARDS; It is true that the 
original proposals of the Government of 
India for the grant of proportionate pen¬ 
sions in the last resort to an officer who 
found his position under the reforms 
intolerable were not limited in their scope 
to any one class of officers, nor was the 
similar recommendation of the Joint Com¬ 
mittee on the Bill of 1919. The general 
offer of retirement on proportionate pen¬ 
sions on a prescribed scale which was 
published in 1921, was, however, limited 
to members of the All-India Services in 
recognition of the greater degree of 
responsibility of the Secretary of State ' 

48S22 


[ for India for those Services with the 
! members of which he has in fact as well 
! as in theory entered into contract 


Friday^ 2Srd May, 192Ji. 

MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS 
Indian Affairs, 

That they propose that the Joint Com¬ 
mittee on Indian Affairs do meet in 
Committee Room A on Tuesday next, at 
half-past Twehe o'Clock 


INDI4N Affairs. 

So much of the Lords Message as 
relates to the time and plact' of meeting 
of Die Joint Committee on Indian Affairs, 
considered 

Ordered, “ That the Committee 
appointed by this House do meet the 
Lords Committee as proposed by their 
Lordships.— \Mr. Spoor.^ 

Message to the Lords to accpiaint them 
therewith. 


Monday, 2Gth May, 

URAL ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 

Arrests (Mr Pathik and Mh. Chodhhi). 

1 Mr BAKER asked the Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State for India whether he is 
aware that the president (Mr. Pathik) 
and the secretary (Mr. Chodhri) of the 
Society of Servants of Rajasthan have 
been arrested on the grounds of sedition ; 
that Mr. Pathik is still awaiting trial, 
although arrested about eight months 
ago ; that the society in question is non¬ 
violent and law-abiding, and is formed for 
the mutual service of villagers, and that 
peaceful and unarmed men and women 
have been suddenly attacked and beaten 
with lathis at Amergarh and twice fired 
on at Begun ; and whether he will cause 
inquiries to be made into the circum¬ 
stances which gave rise to these incidents ? 

The UNDER-SECRETARY of STATE 
for INDIA (Mr, Richards); I am not 

present in possession of official informa- 


K 
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tion in regard'to all these matters; but 
I have seen a report that Mi, Pathik was 
arrested by the authoritiee of the Udaipur 
Stat^ in September last in connection 
with recent disturbances in that State 
and in Bundi. I understand that in both 
States the local troops and police forces 
had to repel attacks made by armed 
mobs, and that the disturbances were 
provoked by Mr. Pathik and other out¬ 
side agitators. I observe that, in answer 
to a question on this subject in the 
Legislative Assembly on the 25th March, 
the Government of India promised to 
make inquiries into the circ’imstances of 
the arrests, and I will ask them to let 
me know the results of those inquiries. 

Colonel Sir CHARLES YATE: Are 

native States themselves not perfectly 
entitled to withstand any attack ? 

Commercial Education. 

2. Mr. BAKER asked the Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State for India what facilities arc 
open to the people of India to enable 
students to secure a training in industrial 
and commercial pursuits ; and whether he 
will supply a list of the technical schools 
in India where a first-rate economic and 
commercial education can be obtained? 

Mr. RICHARDS: Detailed information 
regarding facilities for industrial and 
commercial training provided in Govern¬ 
ment educational institution^* in India is 
given in the Review of the Progress of 
Education in India, 1917-22, of which I am 
sending a copy to the hon. Member. In 
the year 1921-22, 276 institutions of the 
kind were being maintained, with 14,082 
students. A complete list of all these 
institutions could not be obtained without 
reference to each of the local Governments 
in India which are separately responsible 
for education. 

3. Mr. BAKER asked the Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State for India whether degrees 
in commerce and engineering are obtain¬ 
able in India by Lidiai. students; and, if 
so, whether there are any obstacles which 
prevent such qualified students practising 
their professions within British India 1 

Mr, RICHARDS: The answer to the 
first part of the question is in the affirma- 
tivo; to the second pait in the negative. 

British Troops (Pay). 

4. Sir C. YATE asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India whether, con- 
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sidering that the rates of pay of British 
service officers and men of the Army in 
India are based upon the rates in opera¬ 
tion in the United Kingdom upon a basis 
of 28. to the rupee, and that the present 
rate of exchange is under Is. 5d. to the 
rupee, the revision of pay on Ist July next 
will be based on the rate of exchange then 
in existence or on the Is. 4d. rate? 

Mr. RICHARDS : I am not yet. in a posi¬ 
tion to say how the exchange problem will 
be met in the revision of the pay of com¬ 
missioned ranks, which is due on lat July 
next. Other ranks at present receive in 
effect British rates converted at Is. 4d. 

Railway Risk Notes Revision 
Committee. 

5. Mr. LANSBURY asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India when it is 
proposed to take action to give effect to 
the recommendations contained in the 
Report of the Railway Risk Notes 
Revision CV)mmibbee ; and can he explain 
the reason for the delay in dealing with 
this subject? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The Government of 
India, stated in February last that the 
fonns had been revised in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Committee, 
and tha4) steps were being taken to 
introduce them. 

Rani Saheba of Bastar. 

6. Mr. LANSBURY asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India whether he is 
aware that indignation prevails in Bastar 
State, Central Provinces, owing to the 
action of the political agent, who, con¬ 
trary to the wishes of all concerned, has 
arranged the marriage of the Rani Saheba 
of Bastar, in Mayurbhanj State, in Orissa, 
with a son of aGirjadar, who is the cousin 
of the Maharajah ; and why such an inter¬ 
ference in the private personal affairs of 
the parties concerned has taken place ? 

Mr. RICHARDS : My Noble Friend has 
no information to the effect indicated in 
the question, but he will make inquiry. 

Currency. 

7. Mr. SCURR asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India what steps 
the Government propose to take to meet 
the demand of the people of India to 
transfer the funds standing to the credit 
of the gold standard reserve in Iiondon 
to India? 
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Mr. RICHARDS: The reserve is at 
present held in the form of sterling in¬ 
vestments which could not suitably be 
held elsewhere than in the United 
Kingdom. 

9. Mr. SCURR asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India whether, 
seeing that the Indian merchants have 
demanded that the Indian Currency Act 
should be amended by substituting the 
rate of exchange to be Is. 6d. instead of 
28., what steps is it proposed to take in 
the matter? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I assume my bon. 
Friend is referring to the views of the 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Bombay, 
advocating the restoration of the pre- 
War rating of the rupee at Is. 4d. gold. 
The Government of India have explained 
at length in a letter dated the 25th 
January to the chamber their reasons for 
holding that in the existing uncertain^^y 
of world economic conditions it would be 
inexpedient to make any immediate 
attempt to fix the future gold value of 
the rupee. My Noble Friend concurs in 
this view. 

Mr. A. M. SAMUEL : Is the hon. Gentle¬ 
man aware that the Indian Government 
failed to maintain the rupee at 2s., and, 
that being so, would he ask the hon. 
Gentleman who put the question, how he 
would propose to maintain the rupee at 
Is. 6d., seeing that the natural balance 
of trade even now only maintains the 
rupee at Is. 4id, ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is not for the 
Minister to question an hon. Member. 

12. Lieut.-Colonel MEYLER asked the 
Under-Soeretary of State for India 
whether he is aware that opinion in India 
favoxirs the establishment of a gold 
standard and the opening of the Mint for 
providing gold coinage ; and whether he 
will state the intentions of the Govern¬ 
ment in regard to these matters ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: While the effective 
restoration of the ^old standard ia the 
objective of Government policy, economic 
conditions throughout the world have not 
yet reached a degree of normality which 
would juatify at present an attempt to 
stabilise the gold value of the rupee. In 
present circumstances, owing to the exist¬ 
ing premium on gold in India, the ques¬ 
tion of the internal circulation of gold 
currency does not arise. 


Mr. SAMUEL: Is it not a fact 
that gold has been pouring into India for 
tens of centuries, and that it ie always 
made into ornaments, and disappears 
from circulation ? Is he aware that a 
drain of gold to India would injure our 
owm gold reserves, sinking into the quick- 
eands of India without going into circula¬ 
tion as currency ? What then would be 
the use of coining gold ? 

14. Lieut.-Colonel MEYLER asked the 
Under-Secretary of State for India 
whether he is a.ware that the Indian Mer¬ 
chants’ Chamber and Bureau of Bombay 
suggested to the Government that 
least 17 crores of rupeee worth of currency 
notes should be issued as emergency 
currency to meet the seasonal demande at 
5 per cent., b\ per cent., and 6 per cent, 
instead of 12 crores of rupees only at 6 per 
cent., 7 per cent., and 8 per cent. ; why 
that suggestion was not adopted; and 
what are the intentions of the Govern¬ 
ment for the future ? 

41. Mr. T. WILLIAMS asked the 
Under-Secrctary of State for India 
whether it is proposed to take any steps, 
and, if so, what steps be taken, to 
prevent a recurrence of a great strin¬ 
gency in the money market in India 
leading to a rise in the bank rate of in¬ 
terest from 4 per cent, to 9 per cent., and 
to a consequent demoralisation in the 
trade and industries of that country 1 

Mr. RICHARDS: I am aware that in 
April, 1923, when the note circulation 
was about 170 crores of rupees, the 
1 ndian Merchants’ Chamber, Bombay, 
suggested that additional currency 
should be issuable up to 10 per cent, of 
the note issue at rates varying from 0 
to 7 per cent. The actual decisions em¬ 
bodied in the Paper Currency Amend¬ 
ment Act €and rules thereunder were 
taken after careful consideration of the 
views of various representative bodies in 
India. In addition to expanding the 
currency up to 12 crores of rupees against 
commercial bills, a further expansion of 
12 crores was effected this busy season 
against st-erling securities in London, 
making a total expansion of 24 crores 
this winter. The important problem re¬ 
ferred to in these questions is being care¬ 
fully watched by the Government of 
India. 

Mr. SAMUEL: With regard to Ques¬ 
tion 41, am I to understand that the 
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[Mr. Richards.] 

Secretary of State for India acquiesces 
in the statement in the hon. Member’s 
question that there is disaster in the 
trade and industries of India ? Is he not 
aware that the total of the trade in and 
out of India is now higher than ever it 
was, except in the boom years of 1919, 
1920 and 1921 ? Is there any ground for 
the implication contained in the question, 
No. 41 ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: There is no de¬ 
moralisation. 

Railways (State Management). 

8. Mr. SCURR asked the Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State for India, what action, if 
any, has been taken to give effect to the 
decision of the Government of India on 
the resolution passed by the Indian 
Legislative Assembly for taking over, 
under State management, the East Indian 
and Great Indian Peninsula Railways 
from their respective companies on the 
expiry of their present terms of lease ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I would refer my 
hon. Friend to the answer which I gave 
to the hon. and gallant Member for the 
Melton Division (Sir C. Yate) on the 
10th March last. 

Military Schools. 

10 Mr. MONTAGUE asked the 
Under-Secretary of State for India 
whether his attention has been drawn 
to the resolutions passed at tho Maratha 
Educational Conference, held at Morsi, 
in the Berars, on the 21st April, calling 
upon the Government to establish mili¬ 
tary schools for the education of fighting 
races with accommodation for Maratha 
youths, etc. : and whether he will con¬ 
sider the advisability of urging the 
Government of India to take action on 
the lines proposed ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: On the information 
as yet available, my Noble Friend is un 
able to form any opinion on the 
proposal. 

Army (Tndivnisation). 

11. Mr. R. JACKSON asked the 
Under-Secretary of State for India 
whether it is proposed to reconsider the 
question of the Indianisation of the 
superior ranks of the Indian Army? 

40. Mr. T. WILLIAMS asl^ed the 
Undersecretary of State for India 


whether it is proposed to reconsider the 
question of the Indianisation of the 
superior ranks of the Indian Army ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The process of 
Indianisation of the superior ranks of 
the Indian Army which was recently 
inaugurated is not yet sufficiently 
advanced to make it necessary to con¬ 
sider what form the later stages are likely 
to take. 

Government of India Act (Commiti'ee of 
Inquiry). 

13. Lieut.*Colonel MEYLER asked the 
Under-Secretary of State for India 
whether the Committee appointed by the 
Government of India to go into the ques¬ 
tion of the working of the reforms has 
yet reported ; and, if so, whether a copy 
of the Report will be laid upon the Table 
of the House? 

Mr. RICHARDS: My Noble Friend 
understands that the Committee of 
Inquiry which has been appointed by 
the Government of India has completed 
the preliminary stages of the work, that 
is to say, the investigation of the legal 
and constitutional practicability of action 
under the Government of India Act, and 
that the Government are now in a posi¬ 
tion to proceed to the next stage, 
namely, to consider what recommenda¬ 
tions, if any, can be made for action 
within these lines. My Noble Friend 
has not received the Report of the con¬ 
clusions arrived at in this preliminary 
stage, which must be of a purely formal 
character, nor would he consider it 
useful to lay a copy of it upon the Table 
of the House. The House will be fully 
infonned in due course of any material 
results of the Inquiry that may affect 
considerations of policy. 

Earl WINTERTON: Do I understand 
that it is the intention of the Government 
to provide the House with the Report at 
Ihe earliest convenience at some later 
date, and is it their intention to give a 
copy of this Report to the Standing Joint 
Committee ? 

Mr, RICHARDS: The question refers 
to the inquiries that have been already 
cornpleted, and the answer to that is there 
would be no useful purpose in laying a 
copy of the Report upon the Table. 

Sir HENRY CRAIK; Is it not tho Pate 
that one of the functions of the Standing 
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Joint Committee is to consider and report 
on any proposed changes? 

Earl WINTERTON; How are we to 

understand the further Report which is 
going to be published unless we see this 
Report, on which the further Report is 
to be founded? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I think the Noble 
Lord had better wait until he sees the 
Report. 

Earl WINTERTON {by Private Notice) 
asked the Under-Secretary of State for 
India whether, in view of the fact that 
the published forms of reference of the 
Committee set up by the Government of 
India to inquire into the working of the 
Government of India Act includes the 
power to recommend amendments to that 
Act in order to rectify administrative 
imperfections, he can state if the Com¬ 
mittee will report to the Viceroy or the 
Secretary of State, and whether there is 
any precedent for entrusting to an 
olhcjal Committee, which has on it no 
Member of this House or of another place, 
the duty of suggesting alterations in an 
Act of Parliament I 

Mr. RICHARDS: The answer to the 
fiist part of the Noble Lord’s question is 
that the Committee will report to the 
Government of India, by whom it will be 
aiquiinted. As regards the second jiart, 
the terms of reference to this Committee 
were closely foreshadow^ed in the speeches 
of Sir Malcolm Hailey in the L«'gislative 
Assembly on the 8th and 18th February, 
the relevant extracts from which were 
circulated in the Official Report of this 
House of 3rd March. It was then in¬ 
dicated as possible that the proposed 
inquiry might show that some changes 
arc required in the structure of the Act 
in order to rectify definite and ascer¬ 
tained defects experienced in actual 
working,” as distinct from changes in¬ 
volving amendment of the Constitution. 
I have had no time to search for actual 
precedents, but I have little doubt that 
alterations in Acts of Parliament have 
frequently been, and will frequently be, 
suggested by Committees containing no 
Member of either House of Parliament, 

Earl WINTERTON; Am I to under 
stand the hon. Gentleman to say that the 
of the Committee was fore¬ 
shadowed in the speech which he made 
ill this House in March? 


Mr. RICHARDS: No; I said the terms 
of reference. 

Lieut.-Colonel HOWARD-BURY: Are 

not the terms of reference somewhat wider 
than the hon. Member foreshadowed in 
his former speech? 

Sir H. CRAIK: Can the hon. Gentle¬ 
man say when this Report will be sub¬ 
mitted to the Joint Committee, which was 
established for the purpose of considering 
such questions ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I think we had better' 
wait for the Report. 

Earl WINTERTON: 1 beg to give 
Notice that I will raise this question on 
the Adjournment. 

North-West Frontier 

42. Mr. LINFIELD asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India what action, 
if any, the Government proposes to take 
on the Report of the North-West Frontier 
Committee ; and whether this Report was 
received from the Government of India 
in 1022? 

Mr. RICHARDS: My Noble Friend is 
awaiting the proposals of the Government 
of India or this matter, and I am, there¬ 
fore, not in a position to answer the first 
part of the question The Report was 
first received here in December, 1922. 

TxXVnON (COMMIITEE OF INQUIRY). 

43. Mr. LINFIELD a<^ked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India what action 
has been taken by the Government of 
India for the appointment of the pro 
posed Committee of Inquiry on Central 
and Provincial Taxation; who are the 
Members of that Committee; and what 
are the Terms of Reference ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The intention of the 
Government of India is to constitute the 
Committee in the autumn. It will be 
constituted as follows: 

Chfiir'man : 

Sir Charles Todhunter, I.C.S. 


Members: 

Sir Percy Thompson,‘Deputy-Chair¬ 
man of the British Board of Inland 
Revenue. 

The Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of 
Burdwan. 

Dr. R. P. Paranjpye, Professor of the 
Fergutsson College, Poona. 
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I am sending the hem. Member a copy 
of the Terms of Reference, which I will 
circulate in the Official Report. 

The Term of Beference are as follow: 

(1) To examine the manner in whicli 
the burden of taxation is distributed at 
present between the different classes of 
the population. 

(2) To consider whether the whole 
scheme of taxation—central, provincial 
and local—is equitable and in accordance 
with economic principles and, if not, in 
what respects it is defective. 

(3) To report on the suitability of 
alternatiNe sources of taxation. 

(4) To advise as to the machineiy 
required for the imposition, assessment 
and collection of taxes, old and new. 

(5) To prepare rough estimates of the 
financial effects of the proposals. 

(6) To include in the inquiry considera¬ 
tion of the land revenue only so far as is 
necessary for a comprehensive survey of 
existing conditions. 

Chelsea Pr.vsi oners, 

44. Colonel Sir CHARLES YATE asked 
the Under-Secretary of State for India 
whether he has considered the letter 
addressed to him by the president of the 
European Association of Calcutta, on 5th 
April last, regarding the difficult condi¬ 
tions under which Chelsea pensioners are ; 
residing in India ; and if he can state what 
action is being taken in the matter? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I have brought the 
association’s letter to the notice of my 
hon. Friend the Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury, to w^hom any further inquiries 
should be addressed. 

Sir C. YATE: Can the Under-Secretary 
say whether he can do anything to help 
these military pensioners ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I am afraid that I 
cannot add anything to my answer. 

Assam (Recruitsd^nt of Labour). 

45. Mr. SNELL asked the Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State for India whether he is 
aware that, in the recruitment of emi¬ 
grants from the ceded districts of Madras 
for the Aseam Tea Estates, no agreements 
are given to employes, the agents at the 
depot are only expected to read a ques* 
tionnaire to the intending emigrants and 
to take their thumb impressions, and a 
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male coolie who has worked or been in 
a tea garden for only 15 days can become 
a sirdar or a female coolie a sirdarini by 
undertaking to recruit coolies; and 
whether he will take steps to secure the 
publication of the questionnaire referred 
to and the avoidance of abuses in the 
matter of such recruitment? 

Mr. RICHARDS : If my hon. Friend will 
communicate with me regarding the 
particular cases and questionnaire which 
he has in mind, the matter can be in¬ 
quired into, but I do not at present fully 
understand the nature of the abuses which 
he apprehends in free recruitment of the 
kind which he describes. 

46. Mr. SNELL asked the Under-Secro¬ 
tary of State for India whether he is 
aware that, under the Assam Emigration 
Act (No. VI. of 1901), the Workmen’s 
Breach of Contract Act (No. XIII. of 
1859, amended in 1920), and Section 492 
of the Indian Penal Code, a workman 
can be compelled to work for an em¬ 
ployer with whom he has made an agree¬ 
ment for service, and that in case of 
refusal ‘ he may be punished with im¬ 
prisonment as a criminal offender; that 
by an agreement entered into by members 
of the planters^ association in Assam all 
labourers living within the area of a 
particular garden are considered coolies 
of that garden, and the employment of 
labourers of one garden by another is 
prohibited under penalties, and that an 
outsider makes himself liable for prosecu¬ 
tion for trespass if he should approach a 
labourer on any tea garden in Assam, 
thus making it impossible to start any 
agency for social, religious, or educa¬ 
tional work without the express permis¬ 
sion of the managers of the tea gardens; 
and whether he will take steps to secure 
the repeal of the Acts referred to and 
the enactment of legislation regulating 
the conditions of life and work on tea 
gardens in India, and for the proper 
inspection of such conditions? 

Mr. RICHARDS; As the answer is 
somewhat long, I will, with my hon. 
Friend's permission, circulate it in the 
Official Report. 

The following is the answer: 

The penal provisions of the Assam 
Labour and l^igration Act have been 
withdrawn. Under the Worfcmen'f 
Breach of Contract Act as amended iH 
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1920 a workman who has received an 
advance of money on account of work 
which he has contracted to perform and is 
proved to have refused without reason¬ 
able excuee to perform it, may in the 
discretion of the magistrate be ordered to 
do so or to repay the advance or part of 
it, and may be sentenced to imprisonment 
not exceeding three months if he fail to 
comply with the order. Section 492 of 
the Indian Penal Code provides a penalty 
of one month^s imprisonment or fine for 
unreasonable refusal to perform work con¬ 
tracted for at a place to which the work¬ 
man has been conveyed at another 
personae expense. I am not aware of any 
prohibition of the freedom of movement 
and employment in Assam such as is 
suggested in the second part of the | 
question. As regards the third part of 
the question, the Covernment of India 
have decided to repeal the Workmen’^ 
Breach of Contract Act with effect from 
1st April, 1926. The question of Section 
492 of the Penal Code, which I understand 
is rarely used, has also been under con¬ 
sideration, and my Noble Friend will 
inquire how the matter stands 

Lord Olivier (Lioter). 

47. Lieut. - Colonel HOWARD-BURY 

asked the Under-Secretavy of State for 
India w'hether his attention has been 
drawn to the letter written by the 
Secretary of State for India to Mr. 
Satyamurthi, a Swarajist member of the 
Madras Legislative Council ; and whether 
this letter was published with the consent 
of the Secretary of State ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The answer to the 
first part is in the affirmative and to the 
second that my noble Friend’s consent 
was neither asked, granted nor refused. 

Lieut.-Colonel HOWARD-BURY : Is 

not the proper channel for such a com¬ 
munication through the Government of 
India, and can the hon. Gentleman state 
whether there is any precedent for an 
important communication of policy being 
made by the Secretary of State for India 
in such an unorthodox manner ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I do not understand 
that there is anything in the letter be¬ 
yond what was stated by Noble Friend 
in his speech in another place. 

Mr« ORMSBY-GORE: Is it not a fact 
tkat the new policy announced by the 
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Secretary of State cuts at the root of 
representation under the existing 
Statute, and should not an important 
new declaration of policy of that kind be 
made in this House rather than to a 
private individual in India? 

Viscount CURZON: Is it not a fact 
that Mr. Satyamurthi is an extreme co- 
operator, and how can he come under 
the definition of the Secretary of State 
when he said the Government would co¬ 
operate with those who were willing to 
co-operate with them ? 

Sir HENRY CRAIK: Is not this pre¬ 
cisely one of the i)oint8 which was 
referred to the Joint Committee of the 
House of Lords and the House of Com¬ 
mons, upon which a Report was made, 
and before any change of policy is made 
by the Secretary of State should not the 
question be again referred to that Joint 
Committee ? 1 ask the hon. Member to 

make a statement on that point. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I understand that 
there is another question on this subject. 

Sir H. CRAIK: It 's quite different, 

Earl WINTERTON: My question is 
not on the same subject. 

Sir H. CRAIK: I ask the Under-Secre¬ 
tary for a distinct etatement of policy 
on this point. 

Mr. RICHARDS: If hon. Members wdll 
read the speech which my Noble Friend 
made in February, they will find all their 
points mentioned. 

Sir H, CRAIK: Is it not the case that 
this very question dealt with in the letter 
was decided in a particular way by the 
Joint Committee, and that the decision 
still prevails 1 

Viscount CURZON: Before any action 
is taken to change the policy, will it be 
again referred to the Joint Committee? 
Upon that point the hon. Gentleman has 
not replied. 

Mr. RICHARDS: I have nothing to 
add to my answer. 

Earl WINTERTON: I give the hon. 
Gentleman notice that, in view of the 
difficulty of extracting any information 
from him on this point, I shall endeavour 
to raise this question on the Motion for 
the Adjoumment for the Whitsuntide 
Eecess. 
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Cawnpore Conspiracy Trial. 

4d. Earl WINTERTON asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India if the Judge’s 
decision in the Cawnpore conspiracy trial 
has been given? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The Judge has con- \ 
victed Muzaffar Ahmad, Shaukat Usmani, 
Dange and Nalini Gupta and sentencea 
them each to four years’ rigorous im¬ 
prisonment. The charge agamst Guiaui 
Husain was withdrawn. Proceedings 
against Singaravelu Chettiar were sue 
pended owing to his ill health ; and hio 
request to be tried in Madras or Bombay 
is being considered. 

Earl WINTERTON: Has the hon. 
Gentleman come to any decision with 
I'egard to the question I placed last week, 
whether, in view of the great interest 
taken in this House and in India, he will 
publish a White Paper showing the 
ramifications of this case, and the fund 
from which the defence was paid ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I should like notice 
of that question. 

Mr. LANSBURY: In publishing that 
White Paper, will the hon. Gentleman 
also publish the evidence upon which 
these men were convicted? 

Earl WINTERTON; Do I understand 
that if I put a question down next vreek 
the hon. Gentleman will be able to give 
me a definite answer ? 

Mr. RICHARDS; I will endeavour to 
give an answer. 

Forest Service (Probationers). 

49 and 50. Mr. RAWLINSON asked the 
Under-Secretary of State for India (1) 
whether any, and what, new arrangements 
have been made, or are proposed, for the 
selection of probationers for the Indian 
forest service ; and whether graduates of 
any university will still continue to be 
eligible for selection without further con¬ 
ditions being imposed ; 

(2) whether any new arrangements have 
been made, or are proposed, for the train¬ 
ing of probationers for the Indian forest 
service; whether such probationers will 
stijl continue to be able to be trained at 
anjr university having a forestry depart- 
Of whe^iier they will be compelled to 
trained at O^clord; and, if so, whether 
an opportunity of discussing the question 
will be given before any such 
regulation comes into force ? 


Mr. RICHARDS: The question of the 
training of forest probationers has been 
under consideration for some time, but 
this is closely connected with the question 
of the future of the service. Recommenda¬ 
tions on this subject have been made by 
the Royal Commission, presided over oy 
Lord Lee, whose report will be published 
to-morrow. Until these recommendations 
have been considered by the Government 
of India, my Noble Friend is unable to 
make any statement. 

Mr. RAWLINSON; Up to the present 
has any alteration been ni ide in the 
existing stati* of affaiis. first as regards 
selected candidates, and, secondly, as 
regards their training, bccaus large sums 
of money appear to have been spent upon 
them ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: No. 

Sir H. CRAIK: Has any Regulation 
been made confining the training of these 
candidates to the TJniversity of Oxford to 
the exclusion of other Universities ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I am not aware of it. 

Mr. J. JONES. May I ask if there is 
ever going to be any alteration, and are 
we always going to keep on in the same 
old way ? 

Mr. RAWLINSON: If I put down a 
question a week hence, will the Under¬ 
secretary endeavour to give me an 
answer ? 

Mr. RICHARDS : Yes, I wili endeavour 
to do so. 

CEYLON (SHAUKAT ALI AND 
DB. KITCHLEW). 

Illness or Mr Thomas. 

51. Sir C. YATE asked the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies if he can now state 
the reeult of his communication with the 
Governor of Ceylon regarding the state¬ 
ments made by Shaukat Ali and Dr. 
Kitohlew in which they described English 
statesmen as damned liars and hypocrites, 
and stated that a lakh of Englishmen did 
not requite much killing ; and what action 
is to be taken in the matter? 

Mr. LUNN: I regret to inform the 
House that my right hon. Friend has bami 
taken ill rather suddenly. I hope it is not 
serious. I have to apologise for his 
absenqe, and I have been asked ^ to tfdio 
bis questions. ' / ' - 
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The Seeretary of State has received 
a Report from the Governor, who states 
that he fully considered the matter prior 
to the arrival in Ceylon of these persons, 
whose chief object appeared to be to 
collect funds, and decided that no action 
should be taken to prevent their landing 
in the Colony. They have now left the 
Colony, and the Governor states that the 
political effect of their visit has been 
extremely small. The Secretary of State 
sees no reason to take any further action 
in the matter. 

Lieut. . Commander KENWORTHY: 

Can the hon. Gentleman say if these 
statements were made before he took 
office 1 

Mr. LUNN: I think I should explain 
that these answers were drafted for my 
right hon. Friend, and have been just 
handed to me. 


Lieut.-Commander KENWORTHY: Is 

not the hon. Gentleman aware that they 
were certainly made before he took office ? 


WRIHEN ANSWERS. 

IMPORTED MOTOR OARS. 

Commander BELLAIRS asked the 
Under-Secretary of State for India 
whether he can give the imports of motor 
and commercial cars Lo India from Great 
Britain, Canada and the United States, 
respectively, for 1921, 1922 and 1923? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The following table 
shows the imports into India of motor 
cars (including taxi cabs) from the United 
Kingdom, Canada and the United States, 
respectively, during the years 1921, 1922 
and 1923: — 



‘ Nural er. 

1 

1 

__ 1 


Value. 


1 

1921. ' 

1922 


1923. 

1 

1021. 

1922. 

1923. 
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i ~ 
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Rs. 

Rs. 

From United Kingdom 

1/242 

,555 


722 

1.31 6.3.019 

45.3.5.520 

36 14.117 

From Canada ... ... ... i 

932 

1.655 1 

2,876 

27.92.657 

33.14..595 

.54 42.450 

From United States of Arnerio<i 

1,680 

1,450 1 

2,270 1 

! 93.73.164 

49 52.314 1 

1 1 

55 46.019 

The India trade returns for the calendar 1 

! motor cars and motor lorries). 

The total 

years do not show the origin of imports of 

imports during the years in question were: 

commercial cars (?.e., motor omnibuses, 
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1 
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8.36 1 

77.92,279 

2.5.17.949 

22.70.289 

The following table, however, shows the 

1 from the 

United Kingdom, Canada and 

imports, during the fiscal years 1920-21, 

the United States respectively; 
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1 
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1 135 

* 92 1 

[ 07.48^30 1 

14.6.3.898 

' 10.36.767 

From Canada.{ 

382 

275 


^ 12.64.650 ! 

6.03.083 

3.66.941 

From United States of America j 

1,396 
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1 ‘133 1 

1 ( 

1 ‘ 97.98.960 1 

‘ . . J 

6.11.117 j 

5.66.938 
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ARMY OFFICEES’ PAY. 

31 and 32. Sir P. RICHARDSON asked 
the Secretary of State for War (1) 
whether he proposes to secure for married 
officers over 30 years of age in India the 
same married allowances as they would 
receive if they were serving in England ; 

(2) whether, seeing that military pay 
and allowances in India are based upon 
an assumed exchange of 10 rupees to the 
£, and that the rupee is only worth 
Is. 4d., readjustments of pay will be made 
to relieve recipients of the burden 
imposed upon them by the greatly 
increased cost of living in India,? 

The UNDER-SECRETARY of STATE 
for INDIA (Mr. Robert Richards): I am 

answering these questions at the request 
of my right hon. Friend the Secretary of 
State for War, The revision of pay of 
military officers in India is being con¬ 
sidered with special reference to the 
position of married officers under the War 
Office system of pay and to the exchange 
problem, but it will be some time before 
any announcement can be made. 


WRIHEN ANSWERS. 


ARMY OFFIOEB^ (TRAVELLING 
CONCESSIONS). 

Sir P. RICHARDSON asked the Secre¬ 
tary of State for War whether, in view 
of the greatly increased cost of steamship 
travel, he will grant to officers serving 
in India free passages home for them¬ 
selves and their families upon their 
retirement 1 

Mr. RICHARDS: Concessions to 
officers of the Indian Service in regard to 
passages such as the hon. Member sug¬ 
gests will naturally come up for con¬ 
sideration in connection with ^e impend¬ 
ing revision of conditions of service in 
India. 


Wednesdayy 2Sth Mayy 19^4* 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 
That they have passed a Bill, intituled^ 
An Act to make provision with respect 
to leave of absence from India of the 
Governor-General, Commander-in-Chief, 
Governors and members of Executive 
Councils, and with re.5pect to the appoint¬ 
ment of Commander-in-Chief.’' [Govern¬ 
ment of India (Leave of Absence) Bill 
[Lords.] 


WRITTEN ANSWERS. 


RETIRED CIVIL SERVANTS 
(PENSIONB). 

Sir H. CAYZER asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India whether his 
attention has been drawn to the claims 
of those officers of the Indian Civil Ser¬ 
vices who retired prior to the 23rd July, 
1913, and consequently do not enjoy the 
increase of pension granted to retired 
officers of the Indian Civil Service ; and 
whether he is prepar’ed to recommend the 
appointment of an independent tribunal 
to inquire into the claims of those retired 
officers ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: It is not the case 
that any increase of pension has been 
granted to retired members of the Indian 
Civil Service. The hon. and gallant 
Member may, however, have in mind the 
claim of those members of services of the 
Government of India other than the 
Indian Civil Service who retired before 
23rd July, 1913, that they should be 
allowed the benefit of the higher scale 
of maximum pensions granted to officers 
who retired after that date. For reasons 
given in my predecessor's reply to the 
hon. Member for Stroud on the 15th May, 
1923, this claim has been rejected. It 
has received exhaustive and impartial 
consideration by three successive Secre¬ 
taries of State, and my Noble Friend is 
not prepared to refer the question to an 
independent tribunal. 
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ThAirsday, 29th May^ 192k> 


ORAL ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 


N0N-C0-0PErv\T10N Pakty. 

47. Lieut.. Colonel Sir FREDERICK 

HALL asked the Prime Minister whether 
the statement of the Secretary of Staie 
for India as to the desirability of the 
Imperial Government getting into closer 
touch wdth the Non-Co operation party in 
India was made with the approval of the 
Cabinet; if he will state whether the 
Government propose to take action in the 
direction of an extension of Home Rule in 
India ; and when he proposes to make a 
statement as to the Government’s policy 
in this matter? 

The LORD PRIVY SEAL (Mr. Clynes): 

I am not aware that the Secretary of 
State for India has made any statemen: 
in the language set out in the hon. and 
gallant Member’s question. My noble 
Friend, with the approval of his col¬ 
leagues in the Government, said in 
another place, on the 26th February last 
that His Majesty’s Government were 
earnestly desirous of availing themselves 
of any disposition towards effective con 
saltation, and were open to consider any 
practical proposals for establishing closer 
corrtact and bettea* understanding. Ir 
reply to the second part of the question 
the Government are not at present pre 
pared to make any proposals for action 
in the direction of an extension of Home 
Rule in India. 

Lieut.-Colonel HOWARD-BURY: Is 

this an example of the new methods of 
the Government communicating Cabinet 
decisions to the people in India? 

Mr. CLYNES: It is not. 

Viscount CURZON: Are we to under¬ 
stand that the Government view with 
approval the action of the Secretary of 
State in communicating direct with this 
extremist leader in India? 

Mr, CLYNES : My Noble Friend has not 
made any statement in the language set 
out in the question. 


Forestry Service (Probationers). 

71 and 72. Mr. RAWLINSON asked the 
Under-Secretary of State for India (1) 
whether, in future, probationers for the 
Indian Forest Service will still continue 
to be able to be trained at any university 
having a forestry department, or whether 
they will be compelled to be trained at 
Oxford; and what sum it is proposed 
should be spent on the training of such 
probationers during the present financial 
year from the Estimates and from the 
funds of the Forestry Committee ; 

(2) whether any and what new arrange¬ 
ments have been made, or are proposed, 
for the selection of probationers for the 
Indian Forest Service ; whether graduates 
of any university will still continue to be 
eligible for selection without further con¬ 
ditions being imposed : and whether any 
new Regulations will be allowed to be dis¬ 
cussed in the Hous^ before they come into 
force 

The UNDER-SECRETARY of STATE 
for INDIA (Mr. R. Richards): I will 
answer these questions together. The 
Government of India have proposed that 
from the autumn of 1925 onw^ards proba¬ 
tioners for the Indian Forest Service shall 
be trained at Dehra Dun. This proposal 
is still under consideration. No change 
is proposed in the qualifications for 
appointment, and graduates of any uni¬ 
versity in the United Kingdom or India 
will continue to be eligible. The Royal 
Commission on the Superior Civil Services 
in India has recommended that no further 
recruitment should be made for the 
Indian Furesi Service in Bombay and 
Burma, in which provinces forest admin¬ 
istration is a transferred subject, and that 
the (k>vernments of those two provinces 
should in future rcaiiit their own forest 
officers. I cannot say what arrangements 
will be lu'uie, if this recommendation is 
accepted, for training probationers for 
the two provinces in question. The cost 
of training probationers is borne by Indian 
revenues, and no change is contemplated 
in this respect. 

Mr. RAWLINSON: Do I understand 
from the answer that no change is to bo 
made at present in the selection of pro¬ 
bationers, and that they will not be com¬ 
pelled in any way to reside at ono 
particular university? 

Mr. RICHARDS: No, Sir 
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FORESTRY (GRANTS TO 
UNIVERSITIES). 

67 and 68 . Mr. ROBERT MORRISON 

asked the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies (1) in view of the fact that an 
appreciable number of men for the 
Colonial forest service are trained at 
Cambridge and that they are not chosen 
until their course of education is com¬ 
plete, whether it is intended that the 
University of Cambridge shall receive a 
grant of £300 x>er annum from the 
Colonial Office on exactly the same foot¬ 
ing as Oxford? 

(2) asked the right hon. Member for 
Tiverton, as representing the Forestry 
Commissioners, in view of the fact that 
the Forestry Commission has made a 
grant of £5,000 per year for five years to 
the Oxford School of Forestry, whether 
a guarantee can be given that students 
chosen as probationers for Indian and 
Colonial forest services shall still con¬ 
tinue to have the option of choosin.< their 
own centre of education in forestry, and 
that there shall be no preference shown 
to Oxford to the detriment of the other 
universities at which men have previously 
been trained in forestry for the Indian 
and Colonial services? 

Mr. ACLANO {Forestry Commissioner): 

I have been asked to take over the first 
of these questions. My reply will incor¬ 
porate the answer to the second question 
on the same subject addressed to rne by the 
hon. Member. The Colonial Office at 
present make no grants to British Uni¬ 
versities in respect of forestry education. 
The Forestry Commissioners have no re- 
sfionsibility for the selection and training 
of Indian and Colonial Forest proba¬ 
tioners, but make grants of £500 per 
annum both to Oxford and Cambridge 
Universities in respect of the degree and 
diploma courses for forestry. In addition 
the Commissioners and the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies are collaborating 
with the University of Oxford to set up 
am Imperial Forestry Institute at Oxford 
as reromraended by the British Empire 
Forestry Conference and endorsed by the 
Imperial j^>conomic Conference. The 
fnnetions of the institute will be distinct j 
from those of the existing schools of 
forestry, which rerrtain unaltered, and 
wtH be to provide post-graduate training 
for selected probationers, special courses 
for senior officers in the various Forest 
Services, and, where required, the train- 
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ing of specialists in the methods of 
forestry research. It is proposed that the 
Forestry Commissioners and the Colonial 
Governments concerned shall contribute 
I £2,000 and £3,000 respectively towards the 
annual cost of the institute. 

Mr. MILLS: In choosing the students 
under this particular scheme, will any 
consideration be shown to children from 
the elementary schools as distinct from 
Oxford and Cambridge ? 

Mr. RAWLINSON: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman answer that part of the ques¬ 
tion which asks 

** whether a guarantee can be given that 
students chosen as probationers for Indian 
and Colonial forest services shall still con¬ 
tinue to have the option of choosing their 
own centre of education in forestry, and 
that there ehall he no preference shown to 
Oxford to the detriment of the other uni¬ 
versities at which men have previously 
been trained in forei^try for the Indian and 
Colonial services? 

Mr. MACPHERSON : Is the right hon. 
Gentleman going to give a grant to the 
other Universities, such as Edinburgh, 
which has specialised for many years in 
forestry 

Mr. HANNON : Will the right hon. Gen¬ 
tleman consider Dublin University in this 
connection ? 

Lieut.-Colonel WATTS-MORGAN ! And 

the Welsh Universities as well? 

Sir H. BRITTAIN: Is it possible to do 
better than Oxford 1 

Mr. ACLAND: I am able to carry in 
ray mind only the first three supple¬ 
mentary questions. With regard to can¬ 
didates coming from elementary schools, 
we would, of course, wish to, and, I think, 
should, encourage it in eveo-y possible 
way. No conceivable differentiation 
could possibly be made against them, at 
any rate. With regard to preference in 
connection with Indian and Colonial pro¬ 
bationers, there will be no alteration 
whatever in allowing them the option of 
a centre for their forestry education. 
This new hripeiial Institute is for a 
different purpose. Wi^h regard to Edin¬ 
burgh, it hae already had in a very large 
capital grant which Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge have not had; that is to say, it 
has had the equivalent in capital of wljat 
Oxford and Cambridge are patting , in 
annual grants. 
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Sir GEORGE BERRY: Who made the 
grant ? 

Mr, AC LAND : The grant was made by 
the Government just before the Forestry 
Commission was set up, and it is paid out 
of the forestry funds at the disposal of the 
Government. 

Vtscount CURZON : Will the right hon. 
Gentleman see that no preference is 
extended to Ruskin College 'I 

Mr. RAWLINSON: In reference to 
Question No. 67, will the right hon. 
Gentleman answer that part which asks 

whether it ie intended that the University 
of Cambridge shall receive a grant of £300 
per annum fiom the Colonial Office on 
exactly the same footing as Oxford? 

Mr. AC LAND : No grant was made from 
the Colonial Office to Oxford, and, there¬ 
fore, the question of Cambridge getting a 
graunt from the Colonial Office did not 
arise. 


Monday^ 2tul June^ 192It. 


ORAL ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 

XJ\EMPLOYIV!i:\1 

1. Mr. W, BAKER asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India whether it 
is the practice of the Government in India 
to issue in statistical form information 
with regard to unemployment, health and 
education within the Indian Empire? 

The UNDER-SECRETARY of STATE 
for INDIA (Mr, Richards) : It is not the 

practice in publish statistics of unemploy¬ 
ment as this normally does not exist in 
India, but on the occurrence of a famine 
statistics showing the number on relief 
works or in receipt of relief are published 
in India. Health and education statistics 
are contained in the Statistical Abstract 
lor British India (Cmd. 2033) ; education 
statistics are also contained in the Quin¬ 
quennial Review of Progress of Education 
in India; a copy of the eighth issue of 
this (1917-22) has been placed in the 
Library. 

Mr. BAKER: Will the hon. Gentleman 
supply the House with returns showing 
the present unemployment in India ? 
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Mr, RICHARDS: I am afraid that that 
is an almost impossible task. 

Colonel Sir CHARLES YATE: Is it not 

the case that the demand for labour 
exceeds the su])n’y ' 

Bomiuy, Technical EDUf ATiON. 

2. Mr. BAKER asked the Under-Secre- 
(«try of 8tat(* for India whethei, seeing 
that the Bombay Government appointed 
a Technical and Industrial P^ducation 
Committee in March, 1921, that a Report 
was presented by the Committee after a 
yearns labours, and that, although the 
scheme proposed had a most favourable 
Press, no action has been taken upon it, 
he will, in view’ of the importance of 
developing technical, industrial and com¬ 
mercial education, consider the possibility 
of adopting the proposals of the 
Committee ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: Education being a 
subjeet which has been transferred to the 
control of local governments in India, it 
is for the Government of Bombay, by 
whom the Committee in question was 
appointed, to decide what action, if any, 
should be taken upon its proposals. 

Royal Indian Marine. 

3. Sir C. YATE asked the Under-Secre 
tary of State for India whether the 
scheme for the reorganisation of the 
Royal Indian Marine on a combatant 
basis has been accepted in yirinciple by 
the Government of India; and, if so. 
whether steps aro being taken to bring 
the discussion on the matter to an end 
and put the scheme into operation ? 

! Mr. RICHARDS: I am afraid 1 am not 
in a position to add anything to the 
answer I gave on the 21st May. 

Sir C. YATE: Can the hon. Gentleman 
give any indication of when this matter 
w’ill be settled ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: What I said was that 
the matter is still under consideration. 

Sir C. YATE: How long will thar 
continue ? 

Proportionate Pensions (British 
Officials). 

4. Sir C. YATE asked the Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State for India whether, to avoid 
treating British members of the All-India 
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[Sir C. Yate.] 

Services on a different footing from 
British members of the provincial services 
in India in the matter of retirement on 
proportionate pensions under the reform 
scheme of 1919, the Secretary of State will 
now give effect to the original proposals 
of the Government of India and the 
recommendation of the Joint Committee 
and withdraw the limit prescribed in 1921 ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I would refer the hon. 
and gallant Member to the reply which 
I gave on the 21st May to a question on 
the same subject by the right hon. Mem¬ 
ber for Twickenham. My Noble Friend 
is in correspondence with the Government 
of India on the whole question of the 
position of these officers. 

Sir C. YATE: When can I put down a 
question and know the result ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I am afraid that I 
cannot answer that question. 

Sir C. YATE: After Whitsuntide ? 

11, Mr. WARDLAW MILNE asked the 
Under-Secretary cf State for India 
whether he can give the House the latest 
figures of resignations under the system 
of proportionate pension in the senior 
Civil Services in Indial 

Mr. RICHARDS : I will circulate in the 
Official Report the figures asked for in 
the question. 

Mr. MILNE: Can the hon. Gentleman 
say generally whether the figures do not 
show a remarkable increase? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I could not answer 
that off-hand. 

Following arc the figures: 

The number of retirements from the 
various services sanctioned up to date 
under the premature retirement rules is 


as follows: 

Indian Civil Service . 87 

Indian Police Service . 98 

Indian Educational Service ... 36 

Indian Service of Engineers ... 69 

Indian Forest Service . 24 

Indian Agricultural Service ... 12 

Veterinary Service. 5 

Total.321 


A large proportion of these officers is 
still on leave pending retirement 


Military Operations (Payments). 

5. Mr. AYLES asked the Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State for India whether any 
interest has been paid to India on the sum 
of about £7,000,000 advanced by the 
Government of India from time to time 
for military operations in Iraq during 
the years 1918 to 1921; and whether the 
consent of Parliament was obtained for 
this utilisation of Indian money for 
military operations outside India ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The answer is in the 
negative. The sums to which I gather 
my hon. Friend refers do not, my Noble 
Friend is advised, come within the provi¬ 
sions of Section 22 of the Government of 
India Act. They represented, in the 
main, account balances in respect of 
money order transactions, for the greater 
part relating to the year 1920-1921. Re¬ 
payment was made in the course of 
1921-1922. It would have been contrary 
to practice prevailing between the India 
Office and other Departments of State to 
claim interest on the moneys, and the 
facts of the case wore not held to justify 
departure from tlie normal j)ractice, 
which is, of course, reciprocal. 

8. Mr. BROAD a^ked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India whether, in 
view of the fact that a sum of £200,000 
was paid out of Indian revenues to the 
War Office in 1919 as a contribution 
towards military operations beyond the 
frontiers of India, he will state whether 
the sanction of this Parliament was 
obtained for this payment? 

Mr. RICHARDS: This payment was in 
respect of an exchange concession in con¬ 
nection with certain sterling war gratui¬ 
ties, which were converted into rupees at 
the rate of Is. 4d. to the rupee, instead 
of Is. 8d., the rate current at the time of 
issue, August, 1918. The question of the 
incidence of cost of this concession was 
submitted to the arbitration of an hon. 
Member of this House, who decided that 
the whole cost should be borne by India. 
The question whether the payment will 
require the sanction of Parliament is 
under consideration along with other 
matters under discussion between the 
Government of India and the Imperial 
Government. 

9. Mr. HOFFMAN asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India whether, 
seeing that £13,000,000 were paid out of 
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the Indian revenues to the War Oflice in 
1919 a© a contribution towards military 
operations beyond the frontiers of India, 
and that it is laid down in Section 22 of 
the Government of India Act that the 
consent of both the Houses of Parliament 
must be taken for the employment of the 
Indian Array beyond the Indian frontiers', 
he will say whether such consent was 
aoked and obtained ? 

Mr. RICHARDS ; His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment were informed that the payment in 
question was provisional and subject to 
the ultimate approval of Parliament. 
Various questions affecting the substance 
and form of the Resolution which would 
be required have been under discussion 
between the Government of India and 
His Majesty’s Government and have 
delayed its submission. In the mean¬ 
time the i)ayment, as I have said, is 
provisional and subject to such adjust¬ 
ment as may be found necessary. 

Army Hospitals. 

6 and 7. Mr, BROAD asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India (1) whether 
he can state how far effect has been given 
to the recommendations of Lord Inch- 
cape’s Committee on Retrenchment to 
reduce the number of Army hospitals' and 
the number of beds in those which are 
retained; and whether any and, if so, 
what reduction has been made in the 
hospital staffs as recommended by that 
Committee ? 

(2) whether, seeing that the Inchcape 
Retrenchment Committee reported that 
British hospitals in India are not used to 
a quarter of their capacity and Indian 
hospitals only to a third of their capacity, 
and that they made recommendations for 
the reduction of the number of hospitals, 
beds and staffs, he will state whether any 
action was taken on these recommenda¬ 
tions ; and what is the financial saving in 
consequence ? 

Mr. RICHARDS : As the reply is some¬ 
what long, and includes a statistical table, 
I will, with the hon. Memberper^ 
mission, circulate it in the Official 
Report. 

Following is the answer: 

Action taken on proposals of the Indian 
Retrenchment Committee regarding 
Medical Services and Hospitals. 


The number of beds in the British and 
Indian station hospital© has been 
reduced by the amounts shown below : 



British 

Indian 


Station 

Station 


Hospital. Hospital. 

Northern Command 

... 1,016 

1,180 

Southern Command 

460 

582 

Eastern Command 

331 

184 

Weetern Command 

83 

95 

Burma District 

61 

— 

A reduction of 15 officers of 

the Indian 


Medical Service has been carried out, and 
the services of CyO Assistant Surgeon© are 
bring dispensed with. A saving of Rs. 5 
lakh© was anticipated from these reduc¬ 
tions, but the actual net saving is not yet 
known. 

Murder of SuR-I^spECTOR Roy. 

10 . Lieut.-Colonel HOWARD-BURY 

a©ked the Under-Secretary of State for 
India whether he has any information with 
regard to the murder of Sub-Inspector 
Roy at Chittagong : and whether this was 
a political murder, and was in any w’ay 
connected with the conspiracy ease 
recently tried in Cawnpore? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I have very little in¬ 
formation. The deceased had arrested 
an absconder accused in a case described 
biiefly in a telegram as the Chittagong 
political case, in which the persons tried 
were recently acquitted.” It is under¬ 
stood that the reference is to a dacoity 
committed in December last; some of the 
persons believed to be concerned in that 
were in March stated to be connected with 
the Maniktola bomb factory. I should 
think it most unlikely that the ease has 
any relation whatever to the Cawmpore 
ease. One arrest is reported to have 
been made. 

Lieut.-Colonel HOWARD-BURY; Was 

not Sub-Inspector Roy responsible for 
running down several of these revolu¬ 
tionary conspiracies? 

Mr. RICHARDS: He was responsible 
for arresting one of these individuals. 

United Provinces, Civil Surgeons. 

12. Mr. HOPE SIMPSON asked the 
Under-Secretary of State for India how 
many civil surgeons are employed in the 
United Provinces, and of these how many 
are commissioned European officers? 
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Mr RICHARDS : There are 50 civil sur¬ 
geons in the United Provinces. On the 
1st January last these included 16 Euro¬ 
pean officers of the Indian Medical Ser¬ 
vice and 10 officers of the Indian Medical 
Department. 

Forests (Administration). 

13. Mr. SIMPSON asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India in what pro¬ 
vinces the Forest administration is a 
reserved subject and, in those provinces, 
what percentage of the gazetted staff is 
European ; and whether any difficulty has 
been experienced in obtaining Indian 
candidates for the Forest service in 
those provinces? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The administration 
of Forests is a reserved subject in every 
province but Burma and Bombay. Indian 
probationers for the Imperial Forest 
Service are ordinarily selected in India. 
The Government of India have not in¬ 
formed my Noble Friend of any recent 
difficulty in obtaining the required num¬ 
ber of qualified candidates. I will cir¬ 
culate in the Official Report the figures 
asked for in the second part of the 
question. 

Following are the figures ; 

The following are the percentages of 
European officers of the Imperial Forest 
Service in the provinces other than 
Burma and Bombay taken from the most 
recent lists received from India: 


Aseam. 

... 9412 

Bengal . 

94 44 

Bihar and Orissa ... 

... 84*62 

Central Provinces . 

... 88'SB 

Madras . 

86*42 

Punjab 

... 78*57 

United Provinces ... 

... 93*93 


It would be necessary to ask the Govern¬ 
ment of India for information as to 
the percentages of European in the 
gazetted staff other than the Imperial 
Forest Service. 

Government or India Act (Committee of 
Inquiry). 

14. SIMPSON asked the Under* 
Secretary of State for India whether he 
give the names pf the non-official 
jpaembers of the Committee appointed by 
the (Jtevemineht of India to inquire into 
the Vrorking of the reforms; and whether 


the terms of reference include inquiry and 
report on amendments necessary in tho 
Government of India Act, 1919 ? 

Mr, RICHARDS : I cannot yet give the 
names of the members of the Committee 
but expect to be able to do so shortly. The 
terms of reference to the Committee are: 
(i) to inquire into difficulties arising from, 
or defects inherent in, the working of 
the Government of India Act and the 
Rules thereunder, and (ii) to investigate 
the feasibility and desirability of securing 
remedies for such difficulties or defects 
consistent with the structure, policy and 
purpose of the Act— 

(n) by action taken under the Act and 
Rules, or 

(6) by such amendments of the Act as 
appear necessary to rectify any ad¬ 
ministrative imperfections. 

Mr. MILNE : Is it the duty of the Com¬ 
mittee to suggest Amendments in the Act, 
and if so is not that a contradiction of 
w^hat the hon. Gentleman stated in the 
House ^ 

Mr. RICHARDS: No. The Committee 
is to consider imperfections in the work¬ 
ing of the Act. 

Earl WINTERTON: In what way are 
the terms of reference of this Committee 
different from those of the statutory Royal 
Commission to be set up under the Act ? 

Mr. RICHARD The terms of reference 
were outlined by Sir Malcolm Hailey in 
the two speeches which he made earlier in 
the year. 

Earl WINTERTON : Did he, in fact, use 
language which could now be taken as 
being the same as the actual terms of 
reference ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I think that all these 
statements will be found in these two 
speeches. 

LieutrCoionsI MEYLER: Would it not 
be better to set up a Royal Commission to 
deal with this matter straight away ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: That is another 
opinion. 

Sir C. YATE: This is quite a new 
matter. 

Mr. RICHARDS} It is not new,. !ttis 
is what was promised in February. 
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Abmy Pjensions (Brevet Rank). 

4?. Sir C. YATE asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India whether, 
considering that there is no retiring age 
for brevets in the Indian Array, and that 
a brevet-lieutenant-colonel of the Indian 
Army retires on a raajor^s pension and a 
brevet'Colonel on a lieutenant-coloncFs 
pension, he will authorise the Government 
of India to fix the retiring age of a brevet- 
colonel at 55, the same as a lieutenant- 
colonel, or, failing this grant to brevet- 
colonels, the full pensions of a sub¬ 
stantive colonel ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The ages for the com¬ 
pulsory retirement of officers of the 
Indian Army are those laid down in the 
Royal l\'ancint for the pay, etc., of tho 
Array. The pension of an officer of the 
Indian Army is calculated as in the I 
British service with reference to his sub- ' 
stantive rank, and my Xoble Friend is not 
prepared to permit brevet rank to count 
as though it w’ere substantive rank. 

Army Control. 

49. Mr. MILLS asked the Under Secre¬ 
tary of State for India whether he is 
aware that the E^lu'r Committee on the 
Indian Army recommended that the Army 
in India should he entiiady under the 
control, real as well as nominal, of the 
Government of India, and should be free 
from any domination or inb'rference by 
the War Office on inattei\s of military 
policy, organisation, or administi ation, 
and that such co-ordination as may be 
desirable between the military policies or 
organisations of different parts of the 
Empire should be secured by discussion 
and agreement at conferences at which 
India is adequately represented; and 
whether this recommendation has been 
accepted and acted on by His Majesty's 
Government ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: His Majesty's 
Government, realising the importance of 
maintaining the responsibility and 
control of the Government of India, have 
decided that the Government of India 
must be responsible for all questions of 
military policy, organisation and 
administration of the Army in India, 
subject to the control of. the Secretary of 
State for India, as provided for in the 
Government of India Act. On all dis¬ 
cussions on queations of military policy 
and organisation India is adequately 
reproaented* 


Earl WINTERTON: Does the hon. 
Gentleman suggest by his answer that 
this policy was not carried out by previous 
Governments; and has not the policy 
which he has stated in his answer in¬ 
variably been the policy of successive 
Governments in this country 1 

Mr. RICHARDS: There is no sugges 
tion of the kind to which the Noble Lord 
refers. 

Earl WINTERTON: Did I not under 
stand the hon. Gentleman to suggest that 
theie is a new^ departure in policy? 

Tariff Bill. 

68. Sir WALTER de FRECE asked 
the Parliamentary Secretary to the Over¬ 
seas Trade Department whether, in view 
of the Indian Tariff Bill and the new 
proposals which have been made wdthin 
the last few^ days, he is taking steps to 
lay before British commercial interests 
affected the exact significance of these 
proposals; and wfficther he has received 
any indications up to the present to the 
effect that any of these jiroposals will 
produce a prejudicial effect upon British 
export trade ? 

Mr. LUNN (Secretary, Overseas Trade 
Department) : A review of the Reports of 
the Indian Tariff Board embodving their 
vccommendationr for revised duties on 
iron and stoel wnis published in the 
“ Board of Trade Journal " for the 8th 
May. A cojiy of the Bill to which the 
hon. Member refers has not yet been 
received, but details of the duties pro¬ 
posed by the Pleasure will be published 
in the Journal as soon as the information 
18 available. I have received no repre¬ 
sentations on the subject since the Tariff 
Board's recommendations were made 
]mblic. 

Sir F. WISE : Was this tariff introduced 
to bolster up a particular firm in India> 
and would the consumer benefit ? 


WRITTEN ANSWERS. 

Import Duties (Iron and Steel). 

Mr. D. G. SOMERVILLE asked the 
Under-Secretary of State for India 
whether, in view of the new Indian Tariff 
Bill, he has been asked to make, and is 
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making, any representations on behalf of j 
British commercial interests affected; 
and, if so, what these interests are? 

Mr. RICHARDS : My Noble Friend has 
not been asked by any British commercial 
interests to make representations on their 
behalf in connection with the Bill in¬ 
creasing the Indian import duties on iron 
and steel which is now before the Indian 
Legislature; but when the Indian Tariff 
Board were considering the question re¬ 
presentations were received by the India 
Ollice from the London Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, the Welsh Plate and Sheet Manu¬ 
facturers’ Association, and a London firm 
interested in gold-raining in India. I 
understand that the London Chamber of 
Commerce deputed a representative to 
give evidence before the Tariff Board in 
India. 

Military Expenditure. 

Mr. AYLES asked the Under-Secretary 
of State for India whether, in view of the 
facu that £13,000,000 were paid out of 
Indian revenues to the War Office in 1919 
as a contribution towards military opera¬ 
tions beyond the frontiers of India, he 
will state w’hether the sanction of Parlia¬ 
ment was given for such expenditure? 

Mr. RICHARDS : I would refer the hon. 
Member to the oral reply given to-day to 
the hon. Member for Essex, South-East 
(Mr. Hoffman), on the same subject. 

Army Districts and Commands. 

Mr. MILLS asked the Under-Sccretary 
of State for India whether, seeing that 
the Inchcape Committee recommended 
that there should be an investigation with 
regard to the possibility of reducing the 
number of Army districts in India, he 
will say whether such investigation has 
been made, and with w hat result ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: No proposals have 
been received from the Government of 
India with a view to reducing the number 
of Army districts in India. 

Mr. MILLS asked the Under-Secretary 
of State for India whether, seeing that the 
Inchcape Committee recommended that 
there should be an investigation into the 
necessity of retaining four Army com¬ 
mands, he will say whether such investiga¬ 
tion has been commenced, and when a 
Keport may be expected ? 

Mf. RICHARDS: The Government of 
India, after full consideration, do not pro- 
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pose to recommend reduction in the 
number of Army commands. 

Unemployment. 

Mr. BAKER asked the Under-Secretary 
of State for India the number of unem¬ 
ployed in India ; and what measures, if 
any, have been taken to cope with this 
industrial problem ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: There is no unem¬ 
ployment in industrial centres in India 
nor, m normal seasons, in agriculture, 
but each Province has in its Famine Code, 
an elaborate machinery for dealing in 
times of scarcity or famine with unemploy¬ 
ment, not only among agricultural 
workers, but with unomployment among 
village artisans whose livelihood 
depends upon the custom of agri¬ 
culturists. Those fit to work are provided 
with actual employment; to the unfit 
suitable relief is given, while small 
cultivators are enabled to resume cultiva¬ 
tion, when the famine season closes, by 
the grant of loans on specially easy terms. 
Provincial Famine Codes have been pro¬ 
gressively improved in the light of past 
experience, and arc worked by officer’s 
familiar with theur provisions. They pro¬ 
vide an effective organisation for dealing 
promptly and economically wdth agricul¬ 
tural unemployment, however widespread. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE. 

Canada and India (British and United 
States Imports). 

Commander BELLAIRS asked the 
President of the Board of Trade the 
respective pererntage of the imports of 
Canada and India from Great Britain 
and the United States for 1906 and for 
the latest year available ? 

Mr. LUNN: In the 12 months ended 
30th June, 1906, the percentage of imports 
into Canada for domestic consumption 
(including silver bullion) from the United 
Kingdom was 24'4 per cent, of the total 
imports, and those from the United 
States were 69*6 per cent. For the 12 
months ended 31 st March, 1924, these per¬ 
centages were 17*2 and 67*3 respectively. 
The imports of private merchandise and 
Government stores into India from the 
United Kingdom during the 12 months 
ended 31st March, 1907, were 68*8 per cent, 
of the total imports, and those from the 
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United States were 2*5 per cent. For the 
12 months ended 31st March, 1923, these 
percentages were 61*7 and 5*4 respectively. 
Excluding Government stores, the im¬ 
ports from the United Kingdom during 
the 12 months ended 31st March, 1907, 
were 66*8 per cent, of the total imports 
of private merchandise into India, and 
those from the United States 2*4 per 
cent. For the calendar year 1923 these 
percentages were 57*7 and 5*3 per cent, 
respectively. 


Tuesday^ Srd June^ 1924. 


ORAL ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 


Indian Civil Sekvk'e (Compeiii i vr 
Examination). 

58. Sir GEOFFREY BUTLER asked 
the Financial Secretary to the 'I’reasury 
whether, in view of the minute of Sir 
Cyril Jackson and Professor Cou))land 
to the Poport of the Poyal Commission 
on the Su])erior Civil Services in India 
(Cmd. 2128), he will undertake that there 
eiiall he no alteration in the present 
Regulations for the open competitive 
examination for the Civil Service (Home 
and Indian) before the various univer¬ 
sities, British and Overseas, liave been 
given an opportunity to express their 
views ? 

Mr. GRAHAM: The present scheme of 
examination for the Indian Civil 
Service and the administrative class of 
the Homo Civil Service, which is also 
used for concurrent competitions for the 
Diplomatic and Consular Services and 
certain Colonial Services, was framed on 
lines recommended the Report of a 
Cohnmittee of very high authority 
(Command Paper 8657 of 1917), and after 
detailed consultation with the various 
university authorities. The Civil Service 
Commission wmuld not propose any 
alteration of the scheme without very 
full and careful consideration. 


Thursdayy .jth June^ 1024 . 

ORAL ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 

TARIFF proposals. 

78. Mr. HARLAND asked the Minister 
of Labour if he is aware that, as the out¬ 
come of the tariff proposals which the 
Indian Imperial Assembly is now engaged 
in d('bating, the Indian Tariff Board esti¬ 
mates that, not including heavy steel rails 
and railway wagons, to be excluded from 
India under bounty proposals, India’s 
imports of mild steel will undergo between 
now and March, 1927, a reduction of 
218,000 tons, valued at some 2^ millions 
sterling ; and, if so, w^hether he is modify¬ 
ing his estimates of unemployment in the 
United Kingdom to accord with the 
probable eff-^cts of India’s action on the 
market from which she derives two-thirds 
of her steel supplies ’ 

Mr. SHAVii^: I have seen the estimate 
of the Indian Tariff Board, which appears 
lO be based on the assumption that under 
the proposed tariff the total consumption 
in India of the materials referred to will 
he approximately the same in 1926-7 as it 
IS to-<iay, and that the Indian production 
will bo largtdy increased owung to the 
enhanced prices arising from the tariff 
I d()iibt whether this is a safe basis on 
wLich to make estimates of unemployment 
in Great Britain. 


WRIHEN ANSWERS. 

Army Officers (M\rri\ge Allo^vance). 

Mr. RAWLINSON asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India whether it is 
possible to restore the allowance to 
married officers in India, having regard 
to the very large extra expense that 
married officers are put to for their wives 
and families in India / 

Mr. RICHARDS: Special attention is 
being paid to the position of married 
officers in connection with the revision of 
Indian military rates of pay, which is now 
under consideration. 

Superior Civil Services. 

Mr. A. T. DAVIES asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India whether His 
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Majesty’s Government has adopted, or 
intends to adopt, the recommendations 
contained in the recent Report of the 
Royal Commission on the Indian Civil 
Service 

Mr. RICHARDS: The recommenda¬ 
tions of the Royal Commission on the 
Superior Civil Services are being con¬ 
sidered by the Government of India in 
consultation with Local Governments. 
The Government of India, with the 
approval of my Ncble Friend, have 
announced in th(‘ Indian Legislature 
their opinion that whatever measures of 
relief recommended by the Commission 
may be finally sanctioned, should have 
effect, as recommended by the Commis¬ 
sion, from 1st April, 1924. For the rest, 

I am unable to say what action will be 
taken by His Majesty’s Government on 
the recommendations, as they are not yet 
in possession of the views of the Govern¬ 
ment of India upon them. 

Finance. 

Sir F. WISE asked the Under-Secrc- 
tary of State for India if he can give the 
note circulation and reserves of gold, 
silver, securities, and bills of exchange 
against the notes for the 22nd of May, 
1924, and the same date for 1923 in India ^ 

Mr. RICHARDS; The statistics re- I 
qiiircd are given in the Table below: 

22nd May, 22nd May, 
1924, 1923. 

Lakhs of Lakhs of 
rupees, rupees. 

Reserves against note I 

issue : 


Gold in India 

2,232 

2,432 

Silver in India 

7,629 

8,326 

GoveiTiment of India 
securities. 

5,753 

5,753 

British Government 
securities. 

1,400 

685 

Bills of exchange ... 

800 

— 

Gross note circula¬ 
tion . 

17,814 

17,095 


Sir F. WISE asked the Under-Secretary 
of State for India the variations of the 
flhdian bank rate during the last 12 
months? 
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Mr. RICHARDS: The changes in the 
Indian bank rate during the last 12 
months have been as follow; 


1923. 

Per cent. 

31st May . 6 

7th June. 6 

28th „ . 4 

16th November . 6 

29th „ . 6 

20th December . 7 

1924. 

3rd January . 8 

14th February . 9 

10th April. 8 

29th May .. ... .. 7 


Frff/(fyy (IthJaiUy 1024 . 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE 
(WHITSUNTIDE). 

Resolved, 

That this House, at its rising this day, 
do adjourn until Monday, 16th June.”— 
[Afr. Clynes.'} 

India. 

Earl WINTERTON; 1 desire to ask the 
Under-Secretary of State for India one 
or two questions about a state of affairs 
which, in some respects, is of equal, if 
not of greater importance to that which 
wo have just been discussing. The hon. 
and gallant Member for Leith (Captain 
W. Benn) has referred to the attitude of 
those who sit on this side of the House 
towards Imperial questions. I am about 
to deal with matters vitally affecting 
India, but I take the liberty to say to 
him that in my deliberate opinion, had 
the policy of the right hon. Gentle¬ 
man the Member for Carnarvon Boroughs 
(Mr. Lloyd ‘George) in his attitude 
towards, on the one hand Greece, and on 
the other hand Turkey, been carried to 
its logical conclusion by the fact that 
the right hon. Gentleman had remained 
in office it would have gone a long way 
towards making the problem of the 
Government of India absolutely im¬ 
possible. I say now from my official 
experience at the India Office that there 
is no name of any statesman in thie 
country more universally mistrnsi:^ 
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throug'hout India than that of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Carnar¬ 
von Boroughs, or whose policy is believed 
to be more disastrous to the relations 
between India and this country. 

I desire to raise two matters of which 
I have given notice. I wish also to refer 
to another matter which has occurred* 
since I gave notice. The first is the letter 
which was recently written by the Secre¬ 
tary of State to the Indian Swarajist, 
Mr. S. Satyamurti ; secondly, the 
terms of reference of the Committee 
appointed by khe Government to inquire 
into the machinery and working of the 
Act of 1919. There is a third point. Has 
the attention of the Secretary of State 
been directed to the very serious action 
recently taken, in fact'within the last 
week, by one of the branches of the 
so-called National Congress of India in 
passing a resolution which is in effect a 
direct condonation of murder 1 I do not 
propose in the brief remarks which I am 
about to make to deal with the Lee Com¬ 
mission Report, which is too big a subject 
to discuss at the fag end of an adjourn¬ 
ment deba;te. If it is to be discussed 
here at all, the opportunity should be 
given for it to be discussed fully. 

The first niatb‘r to which I have to 
refer is, as I have said, the letter 
writt(‘ii by the Secretary of State 
to a Sw^arajist member of tlu' Madras 
Council. T propose only to say a 
word, for the ciuestion was, T think, as 
satisfactorily disposed of as could be by 
the Debate which took place in another 
place, and which, of course, it is not in 
order for me to refer to this afternoon. 
I should like, however, to ask the hon. 
Gentleman, the Under Secretary, to give 
the House an assurance that in future the 
ordinary procedure will bo rigidly 
observed in communicating the views of 
the Secretary of State to the people of 
India, that is through the Viceroy and the 
Government of India. The Under¬ 
secretary of State has shown in his 
answers to questions a most meticulous 
care to avoid giving any information 
which would embarrass the Government of 
India, himself, or any other person, and 
it ia to be hoped that the Secretary of 
State will in future follow the example 
of hie Under-Secretary, and refrain from 
polite letter-writing to Swarajist gentle¬ 
men m India. I think that is all I need 
on what I think the House generally 


will agree is a somewhat unhappy 
incident. 

I come to the second matter, that is, 
what will be the exact scope of the work 
which is to be done by the second of the 
two Committees of inquiry which has been 
appointed by the Government of India? 
I have carefully read the two statements 
which have been made on the subject by 
Sir Malcolm Hailey in the Indian 
Assembly and I am bound to say though 
Sir Malcolm^s statements are generally 
characterised by clearness there is a 
certain ambiguity that I am anxious to 
see cleared up by the Under-Sccretary. 
Sir Malcolm, speaking on 8th February of 
this year, in the legislative assembly at 
Delhi, said that the Government: 

“ Would undertake an official examination 
of tlio defects in the working of the present 
machinery, which, unfortunately, had not 
been given a proper cIuukl*. Tiie pioposed 
inquiry would aim at removing the difficul¬ 
ties revealed in the working of the Act, but 
it Avould not be an inquiry intended to alter 
the framoANork of the policy of the Act.” 

Speaking on 18th February Sir Malcolm 
said— 

” Speaking with tlie full autliority of the 
British Government-” 

which was a rather curious phrase to use 
in the Indian Assembly, and of rather 
special significance— 

that the GoveiTunent held to its general 
position as statcfl in his speech of last Friday 
week. Before ili& .Majesty’s Govern meat 
would be able to consider the Amendment 
of the C'onstitution, iks distinct from Amend- 
inentfi of the Act to rectify imperfeotions of 
administration, tliere must Ik* a firm investi¬ 
gation of the defects and difficulticx'^ which 
have arisen in the working of the tranaitional 
consfitution. The British neople was not 
lightly inclined to consider changes in the 
British Constitution laid down by Parliament 
in 1919 after the fullest consideration.” 

I do not know whether those words were 
intended to be a sort of sop to the 
Swarajists, but they seem to contemplate 
that these two Committees, the second of 
which has recently been appointed, are 
both merely preliminary, and that there 
is some possibility of further steps being 
taken by the Government of India or by 
His Majesty^s Government to consider the 
amendment of the Constitution as distinct 
from the amendment of the Act. The 
statement I have just quoted contains the 
words: 

Before His Majesty^8 Government would 
be able to consider the amendment of the 
Constitution.” 
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I would like to point out that by the ap¬ 
pointment of this Committee the danger 
is of a predetermination by the Committee 
of what it will be the duty of the Statuto-ry 
Commission to decide in 1929. After all, 
the period between now and 1929 is only 
five years, a very short period in the his¬ 
tory of the working of a constitution. I 
think I am entitled to ask the Under-Sec¬ 
retary for an unequivocal assurance that 
what we on this side have hitherto under¬ 
stood to be the pledged undertaking of 
the Government will be adhered to, and 
that is that the first stage of the reforms 
ending in 1930 will be carried out as this 
House determined they should be in the 
1919 Act without either acceleration oj 
retardation. It is important that 
should be assured that this very short 
testing period will be adhered to. 

I will make two qualifications to the 
assurance which I have just sought. First 
of all, if it can be shown that there are 
defects in the working machinery of the 
Act which can be remedied without affect¬ 
ing in any degree the principle of the 
Act, or altering the rate of progress laid 
down in it, then I think it can legitimately 
be done. If that is all the Government of 
India and the Government of tliis country 
have in mind in the formation of this 
Committee, then I think no one on this 
side will have any objection. I think, 
however, that we do need an assurance on 
that point, more especially in view of tn 
pressure which is being put on the Govern¬ 
ment from various quarters to alter the 
whole basis of the working of the Act. 

The other qualification I would make 
is that if the Swarajists by their action 
make the Act unworkable then its prin¬ 
ciples may have to be altered before 1930, 
although such an alteration, if we on this 
side of the House can prevent it, will 
certainly not be in the direction of giving 
the Assembly and the Councils greater 
power or abating one jot the protection 
which this House, through the Secretary 
of State and the Government of India 
gives to the helpless minorities and the 
depressed classes of India against some 
of those who would, if there was a great 
devolution of power, be in a position to 
exercise over them a control which in the 
past we have always done our best to 
prevent. That is all I wish to say on 
that point except to make this further 
observation that by far the best way for 
the Government to deal with the un¬ 


doubtedly diflScult situation with which 
they are faced in India—I do not think it 
is more difficult than it was three or four 
years ago, and apart from purely political 
agitation I think the state of India has 
been better both under the present 
Government and the late Government 
than it was three or four years ago— would 
be to dispose of all the rumours, threats 
and rumblings one hears, and say more 
firmly than has yet been said by the 
Under-Secretary or the Secretary of State 
for India that this Government, like 
their predecessors, do not intend to be 
deflected from the course laid down by 
the 1919 Act by pressure either from the 
right or from the left, and that they 
intend to carry out the Act of 1919 to 
the host of their ability. While I do not 
eee any great objection to these com¬ 
mittees of inquiry with the qualifications 
I have indicated, I do fear the effect of 
them may be to instil into the minds 
of those who have to work the Act in 
India, both European officials and 
others who are now well disposed 
towards the Act, a feeling of doubt 
and uncertainty, and it may cause them 
to ask. are the Government going to 
adhere to the ])olicy laid down by previous 
Governments or not 1 I do not wish to 
press the Under-Secrctary further on that 
point, and if he will give us an assurance 
that what is taking place is merely an 
inquiry that will be sal isfactory. 

I wish now to say that I regard as a very 
serious symptonj indeed of corruption of 
one portion of the body politic in India, 
and I think it is only a limited portion, 
the action of the Bengal Branch of the 
National Congress in passing a resolution 
which condoned the murder of a perfectly 
innocent Englishman, Mr. Day, who 
had no connection whatever with politics. 
I think that is one of the most infamous 
actions ever taken by any body of people 
who had the smallest pretence to responsi* 
bility in any part of the Empire. While I 
have heard in the past of attempts being 
made in debate not to condone but to find 
reasons for certain events of violence in 
other parts of the Empire, as was the case 
in Ireland, everyone knows that it would 
be inconceivable that any Member of this 
House could ever get up and condone the 
murder of a perfectly innocent man by a 
fanatic in India, on the ground that the 
murderer in some obscure way was help¬ 
ing the cause of the Swarajists in India. 
The responsibility rests with the Govern^ 
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ment of Bengal and the Government of 
India, and in a lesser degree with His 
Majesty^s Government, and I do not know 
what action they are going to take, but I 
hardly think that an incident of that kind 
can be ignored. 

The serious feature is that this Congress, 
is mainly composed of the Dasite Party, 
and to judge by the reports, Mr. Das has 
succeeded in making himself one of the 
most powerful personalities in India, and 
has taken up largely in India the position 
occupied by Mr. Ghandi. Every one of 
those who voted for this Resolution in the 
Bengal National Congress were Swarajists 
and the vast majority of them were the 
pledged followers of Mr. Das. I do 
not know whether Mr. Das was at the 
Conference, but he was i)rivy to what 
occurred. He is not only one of the most 
prominent politicians in India, but he is 
also Mayor of Calcutta, and he vas ap¬ 
proached by the present Governor of 
Bengal three or four ninnths ago--T do not 
quarrel with the Governor’s action—and 
asked whether he would become a 
Minister. It is the followers of Mr. Das 
who have passed this infamous rc'sululion, 
a resolution which, vserious enough in this 
country in the possible effect it might have, 
is trebly, quadruply and one hundred 
times more serious in India, wdiere it might 
have the result of instigation to the 
murder of Europeans and bjyal Indians. 

It looks as if we have ap])r()aehed the 
parting of the wavs in this matter, and 
as if it w\a<5 necessary for the local govern¬ 
ment of Bengal, or through the direct 
action of the Government of India to take 
steps that will prevent a continuance of 
this sort of thing. I am not advocating 
anything in the nature of Diehard 
methods. I have always resisted the 
pressure from Members of my own party 
to take strong action where it was not 
justified. I am in every sense of the word 
a Moderate in theste matters, but I do not 
believe that in any section of the House 
there would be any objection to the 
Government taking legal action against 
people who advocate murder in a highly 
inflammable province such as the Province 
of Bengal. My own view is that the difh- 
culty in India to-day is far more largely 
a difficulty confined to a certain 
number of politicians, and the diffi¬ 
culty of maintaining law and order 
is again a matter of dealing with 
a comparatively small section of a 


very large population. In the years from 
1919 to 1922 the difficulty was much 
greater. You had a large mass of the 
population greatly inflamed against 
Government, and I fear greatly inflamed 
against Europeans qua Europeans. That 
was the case in those years. I doubt if 
that is true of the state of affairs to-day. 

I am glad—I heave heard it from many 
quarters—that the attitude of Indians 
generally towards Government, towards 
Europeans, is better than it was in the 
critical years of 1920 and 1921. 

But there are not wanting people in 
India to-day who would do everything 
they could, and perhaps go so far as to 
risk their own lives in the doing of it, 
to bring India back to the state of tnr 
moil and danger in which she was in those 
years; and there are not wanting people 
in Bengal who would like to see that pro¬ 
vince return to the unhappy state of 
affairs that existed, I think in 1908 or 19r)9, 
when what I call the bomb and revolver 
methods of political persuasion were in¬ 
dulged in by a section of the population. 
Speaking with responsibility, as anyoTip' 
must who has been Under-Secretary of 
State for India or who has been connected 
in any way with the administration of 
India, I say that if it can be shown that 
Mr. Das or any other of the prominent 
Swarajist poLlicians of Bengal or India 
are privy to this movement of violence of 
which this Congress Resolution appears 
to be a symptom, and which seems to 
link up the Congress indissolubly with the 
people whose methods are those of the 
bomb and the revolver—if it can be shown 
that they are privy to or have instigated 
such a movement, I trust that this 
Government will not have any hesitation, 
in spite of the injudicious attitude of some 
or their supporters when they were private 
Members, in putting the whole machinery 
of the law into operation. If, following 
this abominable action of this Bengal 
Congress, there is an outbreak of political 
murder in India, both the Government of 
India and this Government will have very 
serious responsibility on their shoulders 
if they have not meanwhile taken steps 
to deal with those who instigated it. 

Lieut-Colonel T. WILLIAMS: I would 
like in the first place to express my 
gratitude to the Noble Lord for bringing 
on this Debate about India. The whole 
problem is so important, that we cannot 
discuss the question with sufficient fre- 
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quency in this House. It has been a 
sorrow to me as an old Government of 
India servant, and as one very interested 
in Indian affairs, that we have had only 
very scrappy debates on this subject 
during the whole of this Parliament. 
Therefore, we owe a very great debt of 
gratitude to any Member who goes out of 
his way to start a discussion on this ques¬ 
tion. To-day I have found myself more in 
agreement with the Noble Lord who has 
just spoken than I found myself on a 
former occasion when he spoke on Indian 
questions. I agree with all that he says 
about the resolution passed by the Bengal 
branch of the National Congress. I think 
it is very important that we should 
definitely realise that certain conditions 
existed in the past in Bengal, and that it 
is absolutely essential, if they recur, that 
more or less similar action should be 
taken to put down these murder gangs in 
the interests of the whole of the people in 
that province. The Noble Lord referred 
to another thing which I believe is a fact. 
My information goes to show that the 
conditions in India generally are very 
much better than they were in 1919, 1920 
and 1921. I believe that on the whole 
things are progressing. I think the 
attitude of the Noble Lord to-day was 
much more reasonable than in a former 
debate. He has told us that he is not in 
any way a Die-hard, but is essentially 
moderate. His moderateness always 
seems to me to be of a very Die-hard 
variety. I cannot agree with the attitude 
of mind which he brings to this problem. 

As to the broad facts of the problem 
there will be no dispute. I agree with 
everything that was put forward by an 
hon. Member opposite on a previous 
occasion, about the very great com¬ 
plexity of the problem, due to the 
enormous area of India, the enormous 
number of the races in India, and 
the very great divisions resulting from 
religion, caste and all that kind of thing. 
There is no dispute about that. There 
is another very important fact wo must 
keep in mind and it is the trend of politi¬ 
cal progress in India during the last 20 
or 30 years. You must keep that in mind 
while considering the material facts which 
go to complicate the situation. The issue 
to-day is merely between those ^vho seem 
more or less to want to stand fast or to 
go too slowly, and those who are prepared 


to go very much faster than we are doing 
at the present moment. I would like to 
suggest to the Noble Lord that this is 
where is seems to me, after quite a large 
experience in India and the East, that 
he gets wrong. It is in not understanding 
that this is really a psychological prob¬ 
lem. It is all very well to deal with it 
from administrative areas like Downing- 
Street or the India Office, but we want to 
get down to understand what the Indian 
people are feeling on this question. 

I am sorry the hon. Member for Taunton 
(Mr. Hope Simpson) is not here to-day. 
On a previous occasion he made a speech 
for which he was taken seriously to task 
by the noble lord, but I agreed with every¬ 
thing said by the hon. Member for 
Taunton on that occasion. You have to 
remember that things have been moving 
very fast not only in India but all over 
Asia during the last 20 years, and, there¬ 
fore, I suggest that at the present moment 
we are faced with a problem which is 
largely psychological. The difficulties are 
• enormous. You have a position of affairs 
at the present moment in which people are 
disgruntled. They won't listen to your 
talk. When you are thinking of the Indian 
problem you must not concentrate too 
much on India alone : it is necessary to 
look at the whole of Asia. One can look 
back at periods in history and point to 
certain events which proved to be turning 
points in particular centuries. I should 
like to ask the House—and I think the 
hon. and gallant Member for Melton (Sir 
C. Yate) will probably agree with me—to 
remember that there is one great mile¬ 
stone which can be marked down in this 
century, and that is the llusso-Japaneso 
War. Up to that time practically the 
whole of Asia has been dominated 
by the West, but the Busso-Japanese War 
demonstrated that an Eastern Power was 
capable, by organisation, of bringing 
down a first-class Western Power. That 
turned the whole problem of the East, 
and after that you saw an entirely 
different look come into men's eyes. They 
did not know exactly what they wanted, 
but they walked better, they looked 
better, and they stood more upright 
because they felt there was a chance after 
all of proving that they were men just as 
much as the people in the West. There¬ 
fore I would ask hon. Members to take 
into their consideration the fact that from 
the Busso-Japanese War arose a ferment 
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which has been spreading rapidly all over 
Asia, You can trace it in most recent 
movements. In China, Persia and Turkey 
it has been progressing rapidly. Most of 
the people cannot describe what they 
want, but they know it is something which 
they call running their own affairs.’' 
This ferment is acting very strongly, and 
it is getting much more difficult to deal 
with. It has really brought us up against 
this trouble in India. It was moving so 
rapidly that we in this country did not 
realise how quickly it was progressing, 
and, as a result of that, there were 
actions taken by this country and by the 
Oovernment of India due to a want of 
understanding, to a lack of imagination, 
to a want of ability to see what w'as 
happf^ning in pv'ople’s mindNS. 

If the House will allow mo for a 
minute or two, I would like to put. before 
it an idea gained from personal experi¬ 
ence of the problem of the non- 
oo-operative movement. If the House 
could only get into the Indian mind and 
see what really brought on this non 
co-operation movement I think it would 
realise that there is a good deal of ground 
for Indian grievances. What happened 
was this. The reforms were more or less 
w’recked by the Rowlatt Bill. It was 
more or less an accident that the two 
things were running together. The 
Montagu Report was published in July, 
1918, and very shortly afterwards the 
Rowlatt Committee published the'r 
Report. During the whole of the 
cold weather, up to February, the 
people \vcre interested in that Report 
They w^ere agitating more and more 
-during that period, but I do not believe 
there was any intention of finally non-co- 
operating. In February they found that 
the Government had brought forward a 
Bill based on the Rowlatt Committee’s 
Report. To the Indians the Measure was 
very repugnant. They saw that the 
Government were going to press forward 
A Bill to give them certain reforms 
and* that these reforms w^ere offei^d 
to them as a reward for what they 
had done in the War. When the 
Bill was brought before the Imperial 
Legislature the Indian Members unani¬ 
mously implored the Government not 
to proceed with it. They said, “ We 
do not dispute the facts or findings of 
th^ Rowlatt Committee, we admit that 
these things occurred in Bengal ”— and 
it was' particularly in connection with 


what did occur in Bengal that the 
Rowlatt Committee came into existence— 

** but we implore you to size up the 
general situation. We have difficulties 
in the country. We are trying to help 
you with your reforms, but if you insist 
on pushing this Bill through against our 
unanimous appeal it will make the 
position almost impossible for us in the 
country.” I was in India at the time 
and they put a point which appealed to 
me on the ground that it was almost 
unanswerable. ^ They eaid two years ago, 
when the British Empire was in great 
financial difficulties, and you did not 
know what was going to happen, you 
appealed to us for financial aid. You 
said, We recognise you have done so 
well in the War and you are so thoroughly 
loyal, that we are not going to force you 
to contribute but we will leave it to a 
free vote of the Assembly.” The vote 
was, I believe, unanimous, exception 
being taken to it by only one speaker. 
They voted off their own bat a contribu¬ 
tion of .CUXbOOOjCKX) towards the assistance 
of this country in the War. 

They brought that to the mind of the 
Government, and they sa’d, Y"ou did 
that when you w^ere in great difficulties. 
Now that the danger is over, and you feel 
you have got us again, now, wfficn we 
similarly implore you unanimously not 
to pass this, you absolutely go against us, 
you do not consider us at all, and you are 
going to force this Bill upon us.” More¬ 
over, they said, “ A great deal of this 
crime for which the Rowlatt Bill was 
needed was due to the fact that we had 
no self-government at all. We believe 
that, if you do not force the Kowdatt Act, 
the mere reforms themselves will eliminate 
a great deal of this crime.” But, they 
said, ‘‘ We promise you that, if our fore¬ 
cast is not correct, and if those crimes do 
recur, if you then come bcfoie us and ask 
us for the powders of the Rowlatt Bill, we 
will pass them in a day.” I submit, and 
I said so at the time, that that was a fair 
conUmtion, and I think it showed very 
great want of imagination on the part of 
the Government of India in forcing that 
Bill through against them. 

That, obviously, was a question which 
did affect the wffiole of the people of 
India, and especially the intelligent 
I people, very much, and this was whore 
j Mr. Gandhi came in. He said, This is a 
j test process, and if you really do force 
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this through against the unanimous desire 
of our Members in the Legislature, I and 
my friends will definitely refuse to co¬ 
operate.'' I said at the time that I 
thought the Indian Government ought to 
have gambled and not passed it, but, 
anyhow, they passed it, and that really, 
in my opinion—and it is confirmed by whnl 
many Indians have told me—was the start 
of non-co-operation, Amritsar, and all the 
other conditions which have followed 
from it. I think most hon. Members 
will admit that at any rate Indians had a 
grievance. Considering what they had 
done in the War, and the fact that they 
had voted this very large sum from India* 
on a free vote of themselves in the Assem¬ 
bly, to be then treated like this when the 
danger was over would, I think, have 
made most of us act in exactly the same 
way as the Indians have acted. 

I should like to suggest to the House 
that we are now at a point where, if we 
only exercise our imagination, we can get 
on terms again with the Indian people. 
I think we ought to live dangerously and 
gamble again. I think we ought to ad¬ 
vance so rapidly that we should put the 
Indians themselves up against the diffi¬ 
culties of the situation The difficulties 
of Dominion Government in India are 
enormous, bui, as long as you keep re¬ 
fusing them any further advance, you 
will never get them into the mental atti¬ 
tude where they will sit down and discuss 
these troubles with you reasonably. My 
own feeling is that it would be better to 
risk whatever disorder might occur while 
the Central Government is strong, while 
you control the Army, and to give them 
the very largest measure which is possible 
of self-government in the Provinces, and 
even in the Central Government. I feel 
sure, and many advanced Indians agree 
with me, that I am correct in this, that 
the difficulties inherent in the problem 
are so great that, when they come up 
against them, they will then have to turn 
to us and ask for our assistance. The 
trouble is at the present moment that we 
are forcing our asistance upon them, and, 
tterefore, they will not listen. I think it 
is only consistent with our own know- 
lodge of human nature that, if you can 
only convert them into the attitude of 
needing you—because I am quite sure 
tJiat they will need us—it will be well 
worth any trouble or disorders which may 


occur in the process of getting to that 
position. 

Hon. Members opposite seem to be 
afraid of any conference, but personally 
I am not afraid, because the situation out 
there is so very complex that it will be 
quite impossible for Indians themselvea 
to suggest or frame any Constitution 
which will not be considered a very 
moderate Constitution, even by hon* 
Members opposite. I feci very sure of 
that, and, therefore, I think the Secre¬ 
tary of State is pursuing a perfectly 
sound policy in going just as far as he can 
at the present moment along those lines 
of conference. I think it- would be a very 
great mistake if he were to take the 
coiu’se suggested by the Noble Lord of 
laying down a hard-and-fast line that we 
are not going to do anything till 1928, or 
1929, or whatever the date is. You can¬ 
not dogmatise and say that things will 
only move at a certain rate every year 
Things out there are moving faster and 
faster, and what you want to do is to try 
and get ahead of the times. I say, there¬ 
fore, that the criticisms—or, rather, they 
were hardly criticisms, but mainly que.s- 
tions put by the Noble Lord referring to 
the action of the Secretary of State—are 
not sound ; that the policy which is being 
pursued at the present moment of getting 
into as close touch, whether by letters, by 
conferences, or by any other means, with 
representative Indians, is a sound policy. 
As I have said, I believe the problem at 
the moment is mainly psychological, and 
what you have to do is to convert them 
from this attitude of diegruntlement into 
an attitude where they are prepared to 
talk reasonably and discuss the difficulties. 
To get into that position, I believe it is 
worth taking risks, and, therefore, I 
thoroughly approve of the policy which is 
being pursued at the present moment by 
the Secretary of State. 

Lieut,-Colonel MEYLER: I should like 
to take the opportunity of congratulating 
the last speaker on the very interesting 
contribution that he has made to this 
Debate. It is unfortunate that, at those 
times when we do get an opportunity of 
discussing the all-important matters which 
concern India, we are usually treated to 
one point of view only in this House. 
We have had no general Debate, and 
there has been no opportunity for the 
expression of opinions from all sides/; 
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but when to-day we get such a contribu¬ 
tion from a member who has spent many 
years in India, it is most valuable, and it 
shows that there are many points of 
view in the House that have not yet been 
expressed. I propose to confine my own 
remarks to three points that have been 
raised by the Noble Lord the Member for 
Horsham (Earl Winterton). The first ie 
the question of the unfortunate letter 
that was published, wirtten by the Secre¬ 
tary of State to an Indian gentleman. It 
was considered of such importance by the 
Secretary of State himself that he 
debated the matter for 55 minutes in 
another place. He evidently looked 
upon it as* an important matter, and, of 
course, it is not for me to deal with his 
explanation, but I should like to refer 
to that matter at a little greater length 
than the Noble Lord did, because I do 
think that the trouble that has arisen, 
and especially the newspaper controversy 
that has arisen in India as the result of 
the publication of that letter, marks the 
Indian point of view on the policy of the 
present Government. 

We kno\v that the Labour party, before 
they undertook the responsibilities of 
office, had a most advanced policy as 
regards India. They openly proclaimed 
that they were in favour of Home Rule 
for India. Promises to an Indian are 
sacred. An Indian has a different way of 
looking at the spoken word from that 
which, possibly, we have here in the West. 
He looks upon these things as coming 
with full authority from people who in¬ 
tend to carry them out to the very letter 
when they have the opportunity, and I 
am not in the least surprised that the 
people of India have been greatly dis¬ 
appointed by what has occurred since the 
present Government took office. Their 
promises have not been carried out. They 
appeared at one time as if they intended 
to oome out with a forward policy, but 
pressure was brought to bear upon theni 
and they hesitated; and they are still 
hesitating to announce what their real 
policy regarding India is. That is mis¬ 
understood in India and it is more mis¬ 
understood still when promises, or 
suggestions of promises, are made in 
private correspondence by a person of the 
standing of the Secretary of State, I 
think the Government would be wise if 
they would come forward, before the 
House rises for the Autumn Recess, with 


a statement of policy much more definite 
than they have made at present. I sug¬ 
gest that when they come to frame that 
policy they should first of all bear in mind 
the promises which have been made to 
India in the past and that they should 
take measures to carry out those promises 
to the very letter, because it is the letter 
of a promise that the Indian mind under¬ 
stands, and that whilst agreeing to cany 
out those promises to the very letter they 
should be very careful that on no account 
should new promises be made until we 
have redeemed those which have been 
made in the past. That is the position 
as I view it, and it will give the present 
Government plenty of work, if their term 
of office extends for several years, to 
redeem those promises. 

I should like to refer to two of the most 
definite of those promises because we aie 
apt to forget these things. *1 will start 
with the the statement of Mr. Montagu, 
then Secretary of State for India, m 
August, 1917, when he made that very 
weighty statement with full deliberation 
in the middle of the War, at a time when 
Indian troops w^ere fighting side by side 
with us and India was putting up vast 
sums of money to assist us in our time of 
danger. Mr. Montagu said : 

“ The policy of His Maje&t>’6 Government, 
wila which the Govonimeiit of India are in 
c()nip!('t^ ncc<’“d. is thet of the iiu'rei^sing 
association of Indians in every branch of the 
adn.nu.str.iliuii and tlie gradn.il de\ elopniCJit 
of self-governing institutions wutli a view 
to the progresbive realisation of renponsible 
govermnent in India as an integral part of 
the British Government.” 

He went on to say: 

This latter policy can only be achieved 
by sueocssivo stages. The British Govern¬ 
ment and the Govorninent of India must be 
tho judges of the time and mear'Urc of each 
advance and they mnst bo piided’by the co¬ 
operation received from tnose upon whom 
now' opportunities of service wdll thus bo 
conferred and upon tho extent to which it 
IS found tliat confidence can be reposed in 
their sense of responsibility.” 

Seeing that that was put out at the eame 
time as the pronouncement of policy was 
put out, the people of India cannot say 
they were under any misunderstanding as 
to the manner in which the reforms were 
going to be carried out. The question now 
is, do the Government of India and the 
British Government in co-operation think 
that the time has <5ome when there should 
bo a further advance. We are told, and 
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the suggestion has been made again by 
the Noble Lord to-day, that we have got 
to wait till 1929 before this question of 
further reforms can be reopened. 1 
welcome this appointment of a Committee 
which is going to inquire into the 
possibilities of reform straight away. I 
hope after that Committee has reported, 
which, I understand, may be within two 
months from now, the Government will 
take further steps to deal with all 
matters that they think should bo dealt 
with at once, because it is inconceivable 
to think that we are going to drift on for 
another five years with the present state 
of things in India. Non-co-operation with 
the Government has assumed serious 
dimensions. Great harm has been done 
to the country by the refusal of the 
Budget in the Legislative Assembly. But 
at the same time we have to recognise 
that it has always been 

2.0 P.M. announced in the British 
Parliament for hundreds of 
years that one weapon that the repre¬ 
sentatives of the people had was to 
refuse Supply if they thought their 
grievances had not been redressed. In 
that respect the Swaraj party in the 
Assembly w^ere perfectly constitutional in 
their method of action, but the sting was 
taken out of their action when it is 
recognised that they knew all the time 
that there was other machinery which 
would carry on the Government of the 
country. So it was not defending the last 
ditch that they were doing. It may have 
been a gesture to show what they could 
do, but it was not the final act. The 
final act has harmed the country, and that 
is where the danger comes in in the 
future. There was a surplus in this 
Budget. It was a very good Budget for 
the welfare of the country. There was a 
surplus which was to be applied partly in 
reduction of the amounts which were to 
be paid to the Central Government by 
the Provinces, and through this Budget 
not being passed, the Provinces have lost 
that advantage which they would have 
had, and the consequence is that they 
have not had this surplus to spend on 
education and on the welfare of the 
Provinces generally. 

May I refer again to these promises 
irhich have been madel It seems some¬ 
times when we are listening to speakers 
on the other side of the House that the 
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very word ** Swaraj is objectionable to 
them, and that they are opposed to any¬ 
one who is going to voice this policy of 
Swaraj, which simply means, I under¬ 
stand, self rule for India. On 21st 
February, 1921, the Duke of Connaught 
opened the First Legislative Assembly at 
Delhi, and on behalf of His Majesty made 
the following speech to that Assembly: 

For years, it may be for generations, 
patriotic and loyal Indians have dreamed or 
Swaraj for their Motherland. To-;day yon 
ha\'e the beginnings of Swaraj within my 
Empire and wide scope and ample oppor¬ 
tunity for progress to the liberty which my 
other Dominions enjoy.” 

I have spoken already of the great value 
that the Indian mind puts upon the words 
of people in an important position like the 
Secretary of State. But far more have 
they always been encouraged to take heed 
of the message their King Emperor sends 
them. Therefore, I think we must recog¬ 
nise that there has only been a forward 
movement. I am utterly opposed to the 
idea that the Government should be 
stampeded by any wild agitation in the 
matter, but to sit still ancl do nothing is 
the most dangerous thing they can pos¬ 
sibly do at present. They must make up 
their mind what their next step is going 
to be, and I hope they will make that step 
the early appointment of the Royal Com¬ 
mission under the Act of 1919. It may be 
argued that it cannot be done. The sug¬ 
gestion has been made that it cannot be 
done. In this House, when Mr. Montagu 
was introducing the Government of India 
Act, and the matter was being discussed 
in Committee, he stated quite plainly that 
Clause 41 does not tie the hands of Par¬ 
liament in any way whatever. There 
could always be a Commission appointed 
in the interim. 1 might say, too, there 
must be a Commission appointed at the 
end of 10 years. The House knew per¬ 
fectly well what it was doing when it 
passed Clause 41, and the Government 
need have no hesitation to appoint that 
Commission if they think the time has 
come when an alteration of the law is 
absolutely essential. 

The Noble Lord the Member for 
Horsham refen'ed to the Resolution which 
has been passed by the Bengal branch of 
the National Convention. He used 
strong words in connection with that 
Resolution. I have not had thfe advantage 
of reading it and I will accept his ex¬ 
planation that the effect of it is more or 
less to condone an act of murder. It ii 
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not wise to bring up this question. We 
have a proverb that the pot should not 
call the kettle black. We have seen what 
happened in Ireland, where one form of 
violence has led to another, and to-day 
of all days the Indian nation has before 
it some grave matters of importance in 
connection with the unfortunate violence 
which was used on our behalf at Amritsar. 
It is a most unfortunate occasion to have 
chosen to bring up this matter. The 
Indians have not forgotten that there was 
one case where 20 Sikhs were shot down 
and killed, and 30 wounded. They know 
perfectly well in India that during the 
recent strikes in Bombay many people 
were shot down in the streets. Amongst 
all the others, stands the horror of 
Amritsar, where Ihe men who were 
wounded were not allowed to be touched, 
but were left there lying all night. Now, 
this matter is brought u]3 the day after a 
Judge in an English Court has seen fit 
to condone cases of violence of that sort. 

The UNDER-SECRETARY of STATE 
for INDIA (Mr. Richards): I think the 
House- 

Mr LANSBURY: On a point of Ordet. 
Does this close the Debate on India? 

Mr. DEPUTY-SPEAKER (Mr. Robert 
Young) : Mr. Speaker has arranged a 
Schedule, as many hon. Members wish 
to raise topics. I presume this will 
finish the Debate on India. 

Mr. LANSBURY: T will make my pro¬ 
test wlien Mr. S})eaker is here. 

Mr. RICHARDS: I think the House is 
exceedingly foitunale that on the last tw^o 
occasions when Indian matt-ers were being 
discussed w'e have had such wcll-infonned 
speeches on the present conditions in 
India as we have had the pleasure of 
listening to to-day. It is not my inten¬ 
tion to detain the House for more than 
a few minutes. I will endeavour to reply 
to some of the points raised by the Noble 
Lord who opened the Debate. He re¬ 
ferred to the Resolution of the Bengal 
Branch of the National Congress of India. 
I know nothing of that Resolution beyond 
what has apixiared in the newspapers, 
but I would like to remind the Noble 
Lord that the Sevany is essentially a 
pacific party. That is to say, the ob¬ 
jective in view is what they call a non¬ 
violent and non-co-OT>erative movement. 

Viscount CURZON: Does that apply to 
the party led by Mr, C. R. Das ? 
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Mr. RICHARDS: It does, in common 
with the rest of the party led by Mr. 
Gandhi, and I should be much surprised 
if there was any connection between the 
Bengal movement to which the Noble 
Lord referred and the constitutional 
party. It is a constitutional party in 
common with Liberals, Moderates and 
Independents. It is a party that is 
w^oi-king for Home Rule in India. The 
distinguishing feature betw^cen it and 
the other parties is the speed at whicn 
it would like to advance in the direction 
of Home Rule, but, essentially, it is a 
purely constitutional party. The reforms 
tliat arc being suggested, that is to say, 
the investigations, have been advocated 
by the Government of India itself. That 
is, by the men who have been attempting 
hitherto to work this particular piece of 
rnachiiiory. It is because the Gover']- 
ment of India and the Provincial 
Governments feel that there is a difficulty 
iji canning out the provisions of the 1919 
Act that they have instituted this in- 
cpiiry into the working of the Act. 

Perlnaps the best w^ay in wdiich I could 
ro])ly to the questions put to mo by the 
Noble Lord, would be to cover ver} 
shortly the ground that led u)> to the 
ai)pointment of this Committee. The 
first point we have to reniembiT is that 
on the 18th February this year a Resolu¬ 
tion was carried in the Assembly recom¬ 
mending a revision of the Government of 
India >Vct, with a view to establishing full 
res]3ousib]e Government, and for the 
purpose of summoning a round table con¬ 
ference to frame a new constitution, wdtli 
a view to its ultimate enactment by 
Parliament. That Resolution was carried 
in a perft'ctly constitutional fashion in 
the Assembly by a majority of 76 to 49. 
In the course of that Debate, two 
important speeches were delivered by 
the leader of the Government, Sir M. 
Hailey. 1 will read rather longer 
extr«act6 from those tw^o speeches than 
were read by the Noble Lord: 

“ Now for the action we prop6.se to take. 
AVe do not limit ourselves to demanding 
that the system should be further tested. 
We propose to make a serious attempt to 
investigate justifiable oomplaints against the 
working of tlie scheme in practice-” 

He w^as speaking on behalf of the people 
who were attempting to work the 
machinery- 

to assess the causes, and to examine the 
remedies necessary. We claim that this m^t 
precede any general inquiry into the policy 
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ajid scheme of the Act, or general advance 
within the Act itself. In investigating these 
difficulties and defects in the actual working 
of the present system, we shall consult the 
local Governments on the subject, and we 
shall not close our ears to representations 
from outside. It may be that the rem^y 
for these difficulties will be found by using 
rules making the power within the Act: I 
refer to the utilisation of those Sections to 
which reference is so often made, 19A, ISA, 
and 96D, It may even be—I can say nothing 
as to this—that the inquiry may sliow that 
some changes ure required in the strucUire 
of the Act in order to rectify the definite 
and ascertained defects experienced in the 
actual working.” 

In a speech ten days later, he said : 

“ We have again considered the position 
very carefully, and I am anxious to 
emphasise that in what I say I speak with j 
the full authority of His Majesty’s (iowrn- 
ment. We still hold to the general position 
I took up on behalf of the Government. 
Before His Maje6ty’s Government aro able 
to consider the question of amending the 
constitution, as distinct from such Ainend- 
ment of the Act as may bo required to 
rectify any administrative im|>er lections, 
there must be full investigation of any 
defects or difficulties which may have arisen 
in the w’orkiiig of the transitional constitu¬ 
tion now in force. Neitlier they nor we 
would be justified in considering changes in 
that constitution unless they were in posses¬ 
sion of full information which our investi¬ 
gations wdll place in onr hands. In 1919, 
Parliament, after the fullest consideration, 
laid down a scheme transitional in its nature, 
but, nevertheless, cai’efully devised with a 
view to effecting steps necessary for progres¬ 
sive realisation of ideals embodied in the* 
Preamble of the Act. It is not to be 
supposed that the British people would be 
lightly inclined to consider a change in that 
constitution, and it is bound to concentrate 
attention for the present on sncli imperfec¬ 
tions in working as may have been disclosed 
by the experience of the last tliree veam. T 
said that we have carefully reconsidered the 
general position and wo hold to the preci.se 
attitude which I then took up, save in one 
respect. If onr inquiries into the defects in 
the working of the Act show the feasibility 
and possibility of any advance within the 
Act, that is to say hv use of the rule making 
power already provided by Parliament under 
the Statute, we are willing to make recom¬ 
mendations to this effect; but if our 
inquiries show^ that no advance is nossible 
without amending the constitution, then th» 
question of advance must be left as an 
entirely open and separate issue on which 
the Government is in no way committed. To 
that extent, the scope of our inquiries goes 
somew’hat beyond that originally aAsigned 
to it.^ but I must again emphasise the fact 
thfti it does not extend beyond that scope to 
the Amendment of the Constitution itself/’ 

These facts were printed in full in reply 
to a question which I gave to the hon. 
an4 gallant Member for Dulwich (Sir F. 
Hall) on 3rd March, 
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What have the Government of India 
done to give effect to the promises made 
on that occasion 1 They have started, 
in the first place, by appointing an 
official expert committee, consisting of 
three members of the Governor-Generars 
Council and thi*ee Secretaries of the 
Government of India, for the purpose of 
inquiring into the legal and constitutional 
potentialities of the situation, and as to 
whether any advance is possible under the 
rules framed under the Act or by an 
Amendment of those rules The second 
thing they did was to send a circular 
letter to all the local Governments of 
India, which are as much concerned in 
the working of the Act as the Government 
of India itself, quoting Sir Malcolm 
Hailey’s speeches, and asking them to 
investigate the difficulties arising from 
or defects inherent in the working of the 
present tT'ansicional constitution, and to 
see how far the situation could be im¬ 
proved vithout taking men suits so far 
reaching as to involve fundamental 
changes in the policy and powers of the 
I Government of India Act. 

It was the intention of the Govern¬ 
ment of India that this official expert 
Committee should addiess itself also to 
an inquiry relating to the Central Govern¬ 
ment similar to that relating to the local 
governments, and had been asked to 
do so. On receipt from the expert official 
committee of its preliminary report on the 
technical asr)cct of this question, the 
Government of India modified their 
original intention as to the field of its 
activities and decided to reconstitute the 
committee by the addition of representa¬ 
tives who were non-officials, and to charge 
it with a two fold duty. The first was to 
make the investigation which they had 
originally intended it to make into the 
defects and the possibilities of removing 
them within the constitution as affecting 
the Central Government, and to advise 
the Government of India accordingly ; the 
second was to consider the reports of the 
local governments under the constitution 
as affecting the provinces, and to advise 
as to the recommendaHons which should 
be based thereon. 

I think that my hon. Friend, if he will 
turn up the answer which I gave on the 
2nd of June, will find that th6se terms of 
reference are taken almost exactly from 
the speeches that were delivered by Sir 
Malcolm Hailey, and merely Ireprodnco 
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under approprigtte heads and categories 
the scope, purpose and limits of the 
inquiry as indicated in the first instance 
by Sir Malcolm Hailey at the beginning of 
February. That is to say, the terms and 
the scope of the inquiry that is being con¬ 
ducted at the present time are exactly 
those which are outlined by Sir* Malcolm 
Hailey, with this addition, that non- 
official members have been asked to co¬ 
operate with the committee in the inquiry 
that is being conducted at present. 

Mr. FISHER : Has the inquiry begun ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: No. The difficulty is 
that the personnel of the newly consti¬ 
tuted Committee ha^ not been completed 
yet. But the expert inquiry has been 
more or less completed. 

Earl WINTERTON: Have not two 
members been appointed 'i 

Mr. RICHARDS: I have seen some 
reference in the Press, but I have no 
official information on the point. 

Earl WINTERTON: I understood that 
the Committee was in process of being 
appointed now. It appears to me that 
there is some hitch in the matter. Why 
is there this delay in appointing the non¬ 
official members ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I do not know that 
there has been any delay. I have seen 
referencee in the Press. 

Mr. FISHER: Will the Committee sit 
in private ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: 1 am afraid that I 
could not answer that without making 
inquiry. That is the position with regard 
to this inquiry at tho present moment. 
With regard to the letter of my Noble 
Friend the Secretary of State to a member 
of the Swaraji party, I quite agree with 
the views of the last speaker. We have 
got to recognise that the »Swarajists have 
been returned to the Assembly in a per¬ 
fectly constitutional fashion. We have 
got to recognise also that they form the 
majority of the members of the Assembly 
at the present moment. That is, they are 
in exactly the same position as hon. and 
right hon. Members opposite. They are 
His Majesty’s Opposition as far as the 
Legislative Aaeembly is' concerned, and 1 
suggest that when my Noble Friend gets 
a letter from a member of the Legislative 
Assembly it ie only natural that he should 
reply to it. In aiidition, I would like to 
|K)int out that the letter contains the well- 


known views' not only of the Secretary of 
State on the two particular questions to 
which it refers, closer co-operation with 
the Swarajists in the working of reforms, 
and the view®, which are held, I believe, 
by almost every party in this House, with 
regard to the difficulty of working any 
real general democratic scheme with the 
communal system of representation. 
There is no reference to a change of 
policy ac all. I think that the storm 
that has been created in connection with 
that letter was not even a decent storm 
in a teacup. 

Earl WINTERTON: The hon. Gentle¬ 
man has not answered my question. I 
was not objecting to the views expressed 
in the letter. I asked whether we could 
have an assurance that in future when a 
Secretary of State wished to com¬ 
municate his views on important matters 
of policy to the Indian people, he should 
do so, as every previous Secretary of 
State has done, through the Government 
of India, and not by means of corre¬ 
spondence with an opposition member of 
the Madras Assembly. 

Mr. RICHARDS: My answer i® that 
there was no indication of any change of 
policy at all. If my noble Friend will 
turn up the Montagu-Chelmsford Report 
he will find there a condemnation of the 
communal system of representation. 

Earl WINTERTON : There has been no 
change of policy ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I can assure him 
that on questions of policy the usual 
practice is followed in every case. This 
is merely expressing an opinion of the 
Secretary of State, which was shared by 
Members of the Noble Lord’s part>. I do 
not think that there is anything more 
than that in that letter. It certainly does 
not represent any change of j)olioy on the 
part of the Secretary of State. 


Monday^ 16th JuiiCy 1924. 

ORAL ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 

Mohammedan Judges. 

1. Colonel Sir CHARLES YATE a^ked 
the Under-Secretary of State for India if 
he can state in which of the High Courts 
of India there is a Mohammedan judge 
and in which there is not ? 
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■Hie UNDER-SECRETARY of STATE 
for INDIA (Mr. Richards): There is one 
Mohammedan judge in the Calcutta, 
Bombay, Allahabad and Lahore High 
Courts respectively, and none in the 
High Courts at Madras, Patna and 
Ban goon. 

Sir C. YATE : Will the Under-Secretary 
take into consideration the appointment 
of Mohammedan judges? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I will mention that 
to my Noble Friend (Lord Olivier). 

In^dia Council (Army Bepresentative). 

2. Sir C. YATE asked the Under-Secre¬ 
tary for India if he will state for how 
long there has been no representative of 
the Indian Army on the India Council, 
and when the Secretary of State intends 
to appoint one? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The answer to the 
first part is since General Sir Edmund 
Barrow s retirement on the 29th February 
last. As regards the second part, my 
Noble Friend is considering the question 
of filling the vacancy. 

Met)ic\l Services 

3. Sir C. YATE asked the Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State for India whether, consider¬ 
ing the disasfroufi effects in Mesopotamia 
of the retrenchment in hospitals establish¬ 
ment in the Army in India carried out in 
pre-War days, the India Office is prepared 
to sanction the proposed reduction of 
1,957 beds in British and 2,041 beds in 
Indian station hospitals, of 15 officers of 
the Indian Medical Service, and 60 
assistant surgeons ^ 

Mr. RICHARDS : These reductions have 
been or are in process of being carried out, 
with the sanction of the Secretary of 
State where that was required. They are 
partly due to reductions of combatant 
strength, and in any case will not 
seriously affect the improvements 
introduced since the experience of 
Mesopotamia. 

Sir C. YATE: Does the hon. Gentle¬ 
man consider it safe to effect these reduc¬ 
tions in the army in India at the present 
time? 

Mr. RICHARDS: Yes. 

5, Mr. HQPE SIMPSON asked the 
XJnder-fiecretaij of State .for India 
how mmy assistant-surgeons of |;be 
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Indian Medical Department were dis¬ 
missed during the financial year 1923-24,. 
and how many it is proposed to- 
dismiss during the current financial 
year; whether any representations 
have been received on this subject; 
and whether, in view of the very serious 
unemployment among Anglo-Indians at 
the present time, the Government of India 
can take steps to avoid reduction of cadre 
until some of the unemployed have been 
able to obtain other work? 

Mr. RICHARDS: A reduction of 92 
assistant-surgeons has been sanctioned, 
including 32 who are in excess of the 
establishment, but it is not known how 
many of these were discharged in 1923-24. 
Certain representations on this and other 
matters relating to the Anglo-Indian com¬ 
munity have been received and trans¬ 
mitted to the Government of India. As 
in the case of other s'^vices, retirements 
are being carried out on favourable 
terms, and I fear I cannot hold out hope 
of any exceptional measures in the case 
of this Department to mitigate the hard¬ 
ship involved in the reductions. 

6. Mr. . SIMPSON asked the Under- 
Secreltary of State for India whether his 
attention has been drawn to the unrest 
which exists in the Indian Medical Depart¬ 
ment, in view' of the reduction of its staff; 
whether it is the intention of the Govern¬ 
ment of India to dispense with the 
services of that Department altogether ; 
whether the Department has asked for an 
official inquiry into the whole matter; and 
whether the Government of India can see 
its way to institute such an inquiry ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: It is not intended to 
dispense with the Indian Medical Depart¬ 
ment. Certain representations have been 
received regarding the present condition 
of the Department. My Noble Friend 
awaits the Government of India’s views 
before deciding on the request for an 
inquiry. 

Sir H. CRAIK: Is the Under-Secretary 
aware that unless they wish to get rid 
of this service altogether recruiting will 
become almost impossible ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I think it will be very 
difficult. 

Public Services (Lee Commission). 

4. Mr. SIMPSON asked the Under¬ 
secretary . whether . the Government 
taking any and, if so, what ttejpii to 
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out the recommendations contained in the 
Lee Commission Report; whether these 
recommendations require consideration 
by the Indian Legislature before the issue 
of Orders; and whether the Government 
of India will be instructed to introduce 
the financial reforms recommended at the 
earliest possible date ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: No final orders will 
be passed until the Report has been dis¬ 
cussed by the Indian Legislature in its 
September Session, but the necessary nre- 
liminary work is meanwhile being pressed 
on with all possible speed both here and 
in India. As regards the last part of the 
question, I have already stated, and the 
Government of India have stated in their 
Legislature, that any financial relief 
ultimately sanctioned will have effect 
from Ist April, 1924. 

Sir HENRY CRAIK: Is it not the case 
that the Secretary of State has power, 
independently of the Legislative Council, 
to carry out the scheme proposed by the 
Commission 'i 

Mr. RICHARDS: I believe that is so. 


Government of India Act (Committee). 

7. Lieut.-Colonel MEYLER asked the 
Under-Secretary of State for India 
whether the Committee appointed by the 
Government of India to inquire into the 
working of the reforms and securing 
remedies for difficulties which have arisen 
in connection therewith will report to 
Parliament or to the Government of 
India; and, if the latter, whether he will 
take steps to ensure that a copy of such 
Report shall be laid before Parliament at 
the earliest possible date ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The Committee will 
report to the Government of India, and 
any proposals which may result from ite 
recommendations will be those of the 
Qoveniment of India Parliament will 
necessarily be fully informed of such pro¬ 
posals as His Majesty’s Government de¬ 
cide to adopt, and I cannot at the present 
stage give any undertaking that the Com¬ 
mittee’s Report will be presented in ad¬ 
vance of the decisions which may result 
from it. 

MoutfoCoionel MEYLER; Can the lion. 
Qeutlemibn now give the names of the un¬ 
official of this Committee 1 

Mr. ItICHARDS : Not at present. 

4$m 
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Berab. 

8. Lieut.-Colonel MEYLER asked the 
Under-Secretary of State for India 
whether he can state if any opportunity 
has been given to the people of the pro¬ 
vince of Berar to express their wishes on 
the letter addressed by the Nizam of 
Hyderabad to the Viceroy of India; 
whether any assurance has been given 
that no steps will be taken in the matter 
without giving such opportunity ; and, if 
so, through what channel was this assur¬ 
ance conveyed, to whom was it given, and 
by what method is it proposed to carry 
the assurance into effect ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: An assurance wae 
given in December, 1921, in the form of an 
official statement in the Central Provinces 
Legislative Council, that no steps in the 
matter of the re-transfer of Berar would 
be taken without giving to the people of 
Berar a full opportunity of expressing 
their wishes. No < ccasion for gi\ ing effect 
to this assurance has yet arisen 


GENERAL DYER. 

Dr. HADEN GUEST ( 6 // J^rirate 
Notice) asked the Prime Minister 
whether his attention has been called to 
the statements made by Mr. Justice 
McCardie during the trial of the action 
by Sir Michael O’Dwyer, formerly Lieut.- 
Governor of the Punjab, claiming 
damages for alleged libel against Sir 
Sanharan Nair, formerly member of the 
Executive Council of the Viceroy of India, 
w’ith reference to the punishment of 
General Dyer by the Government of India 
and the Government of Grea*^ Britain; 
and whether, in view’ of the grave political 
and social reaction which these state¬ 
ments may have in India, he will order 
an inquiry to be made as to w’hether this 
is an abuse of privilege 

Mr. DIXEY {by Private Notice) asked 
Ihe Prime Minister if his attention has 
been called to the result of a recent case 
in the High Court which strongly suggests 
that General Dyer has not bc'en fairly 
dealt wuth by the authorities, and in view 
of the fact that General Dyer is seriously 
ill, will he consider immediately what 
steps can now be taken to reconsider the 
matter 1 

Lieut. . Commander KENWORTHY: 

Before the question of the hon. and 
gallant Member for Penrith (Mr. Dixey) 
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is answered, will th& Prime Minister say 
wither he is aware that the learned 
Judge had not got the documents in the 
Dyer case before him, and had not the 
full evidence which was in possession of 
the Government of India? 

The PRIME MINISTER: With refer¬ 
ence to the question of the hon. Member 
for North Southwark (Dr. Guest), I have 
heard it now foi’ the first time. No copy 
of the question reached me, and it has 
not been left at any of the usual places. 
With icgard to the second question, I 
only received notice of it at 1 o’clock 
to-day, and I cannot attempt to give a 
considered answer at such short notice. 
If the hon. Member will put his question 
on the Paper, I will deal with it. 


WRIHEN ANSWERS. 

NIZAM OF HYDERABAD (CLAIM 
TO BERAR). 

Lieut.-Colonel MEYLER asked the 
Under-Secretary of State for India 
whether he can state, in connection with 
the claim of the Nizam of Hyderabad to 
the rendition of the Berars, if the atten 
tion of the Secretary of State for India 
has been drawn to the principle of im¬ 
partial and independent investigation laid 
down in paragraph 308 of the Montagu- 
Chelrasford Report on Indian Constitu¬ 
tional Reforms; and whether it is his in¬ 
tention to set up a Commission as therein 
provided ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The Secretary of 
State is aware of the recommendations in 
the paragraph quoted, and a standing 
procedure has been prescribed for the 
purpose of giving effect to them at the 
discretion of the Governor-General; but 
I cannot say at present what procedure 
will be adopted in this particular case to 
which the hon. and gallant Member 
refers. 


ROYAL AIR FORCE (ACCIDENTS). 

Captaiti TERRELL aeked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for Air whether he 
wWl state the accidents, fatal and other- 
wbieh have occurred in connection 
mtk Boyal Air Force work in India in 
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each of the last three years; and whether 
the Indian Government is now fully 
satisfied that the best possible material 
is at the service of those who use it ? 

Mr, LEACH : In answer to the first part 
of the question, the accidents in the Royal 
Air Force in India involving death or 
personal injury in the last three years 
ending on 31st May in each case were: 

1921- 22 . 7 

1922- 23 . 4 

1923- 24 . 14 

It should be added that the number of 
hours flown wae considerably greater in 
the last year than in the two preceding 
years combined. In answer to the second 
part of the question, I cannot answer for 
the Government of India, but the Air 
Ministry have supplied the best possible 
material, and there is no reaeon to believe 
that it is not giving satisfaction. 
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ARMY OFFICERS (PENSIONS). 

Mr. M. WILSON asked the Under- 
Secr^'tary of State for India whether it 
is proposed to reduce the pensions of ex¬ 
officers of the Indian Army as and from 
the 1st July next; and, if so, by what 
amounts ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I am afraid it is un¬ 
likely that a final decision will be ready 
by Ist July, in which case action will be 
taken provisionally. An announcement 
will bo made shortly. 


18th June, 1924, 

ORAL ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 

GENERAL DYER. 

M. Dr. HADEN GUEST asked tie 
Prime Minister whether his attention has 
been called to the statenients made by 
Mr. Justice McCardie during the trial of 
the action of Sir Michael O'Dwyer, for¬ 
merly LieM,ioBant-Qovera«jir tt .'Ih. 
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Punjii^, claiming damages for alleged 
libel against Sir Sankaran Nair, 
formerly member of the Execu¬ 
tive Council of the Viceroy of India, 
with reference to the punishment of 
General Dyer by the Government of India 
and the Government of Great Britain; 
and whether, in view of the effect of this 
case on political opinion in India, the 
Government propose to hold any further 
inquiry into the circumstances of General 
Dyer^s removal ? 

55. Mr. DIXEY asked the Prime Minis¬ 
ter whether his attention has been called 
to the result of a recent case in the High 
Court, which result strongly suggests by 
the finding of the jury that General Dyer 
was not fairly dealt with by the authori¬ 
ties ; and, in view of the fact that 
General Dyer is seriously ill, will he con¬ 
sider immediately what steps can be 
taken to reconsider the position of 
General Dyer and the treatment accorded 
to him? 

The PRIME MINISTER: The findings 
of the jury on the questions submitted to 
them do not contain any indication or 
suggestion that General Dyer was not 
fairly dealt with by the authorities, and 
His Majesty’s Government agree with the 
late Government in regard to the judg¬ 
ment which was passed upon his actions. 

Dr. GUEST: In view of the statements 
during the trial, will the Government take 
an early opportunity of dissociating them¬ 
selves in the most emphatic way from any 
attempt to govern India by force or the 
suggestion that such methods are justi¬ 
fiable ? 

Sir K. WOOD : Has the Prime Minister 
observed on tht Notice Paper a Notice of 
Motion by the non. Member for Bow and 
Bromley (Mr. Lansbury) dealing with this 
queetion; and, inasmuch as it affects the 
position of a High Court Judge who is 
daily trying cases, does he propose to give 
any facilities for this discussion ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Proper notice should 
be given of that question. 

Mr. LANSBURY: Is it possible to get 
an answer from the Prime Minister as to 
giving time for the discussion of this 
Judge’# conduct ? 

Wr. SPGAKBR : Perhaps the hon. Mem¬ 
ber will put that question on the Paper. 
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WRITTEN ANSWERS. 

Local Self-Government. 

Sir C. YATE asked the Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State for India what steps are 
being taken by the Government of India 
to improve the efficiency of Indian muni¬ 
cipalities, especially those in Bengal and 
the United Provinces ? 

Mr. RICHARDS : Local self-government 
being a transferred provincial subject, it 
is not open to the Government of India 
to intervene in its administration. The 
efficiency of the municipalities in any 
particular province is the responsibility of 
the Minister in charge of local self- 
government in that province and through 
him of the provincial legislative council. 

Army Officers (Pay). 

Sir C. YATE asked the Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State for India whether, in the 
revision of the pay of officers of the Army 
in India that is to come into force next 
July, due consideration is being given to 
the rise in the cost of living that has 
occurred in India since 1919 ; and what 
that rise in the cost of living is caculated 
to be ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The present cost of 
living for Europeans in India is estimated 
to be about 60 per cent, higher than in 
1914. My present information does not 
enable me to say how much, if any, of 
this has occurred since 1919. Local 
variations in India preclude such an exact 
comparison as we are able to make in 
this country. The revised rates will 
certainly take full account of the present 
cost of living. 

Army Departments (Warr\nt Officers). 

Mr. HARMSWORTH ausked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India whether he 
is aware of the hardship felt by warrant 
officers of the Indian Corps and Depart¬ 
ment who, except in the case of 
indulgence passages, are required to pay 
their own passages to this country and 
back when granted leave; and whether 
the formerly existing practice of free 
passages will be restored? 

Mr. RICHARDS: No change has been 
made in the rules regarding the grant of 
passages to warrant officers of Indian 
Army Departments when proceeding on 
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leave, and the hon. Member is under a 
misapprehension in thinking that they 
were formerly entitled -to free passages 
when proceeding out of India on leave 
on private affairs. They are, however, 
granted free passages for themselves and 
their families when on sick leave from 
India. 

Me. Peter Zavitiski. 

Mr. T. JOHNSTON asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India whether he 
is aware that an American tourist In 
India, Mr. Peter Zavitiski, has been 
harassed and annoyed by the police 
because he has publicly paid a tribute 
to Mr. Gandhi; and if steps will be taken 
to see that the annoyance complained of 
is stopped ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I am aware that the 
person named has in a published letter 
complained that the police watch him, 
but I have not heard it suggested that 
the ground for his surveillance is that 
indicated in the question. 


Thursday^ 19th June^ 1024. 

WRIHEN ANSWERS. 

Indian Civil Service (Pensions). 

Captain BENN asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India how many 
individuals would be affected if Ihe 
permanent officials of the Indian Civil 
Service who were invalided out owing to 
war disabilities before '7th November, 
1921, and who at that date were on leave 
without allowancee and not in active Civil 
Service, were allowed to profit as regards 
pension by the leviaed rules which came 
into force on that date; and what the 
approximate cost of this concession would 
be ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: Accurate figures are 
not available, but the number cannot be 
large. I assume that the rules referred 
to are the premature retirement rules. 
As the hon. and gallant Member is aware 
these were introduced for officers retiring 
in quite different circumstancee. 

Tea PLANtATioNS, Assam (Child Labour). 

Mr, HARP 18 asked the Under¬ 
secretary of Sta^ for India whether be 
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is aware that on the Doom Dooma Tea 
Company's plantations of Assam, out of 
a total working population of 8,691, there 
are 1,669 children at work; what is the 
average age of these children, how many 
hours they are lequired to work on the 
plantations, and what wages are paid to 
them ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: My Noble Friend has 
no information, but will inquire. 


Monday, 2Srd June, 1924. 

ORAL ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 

Tariff Board. 

1. Mr. HANNON asked the Under-Sec¬ 
retary of State for India whether he is 
aware that applications have been re¬ 
ceived by the Indian Tariff Board from 
the paper, printing ink, boots and shoes, 
and cement and magnesium chloride in¬ 
dustries, requesting that protection 
should be afforded to these industries; 
and whether, sinoi" the grant of such pro¬ 
tection will operate against British export 
trade with India, it is the intention of 
His Majesty^s Government to endeavour 
to come to some arrangement with the 
Government of India on this question ? 

The UNDER SECRETARY of STATE 
for INDIA (Mr. R. Richards): The answer 
to the first part of the question is in the 
affirmative. The Secretary of State docs 
not think that he could usefully consider 
the propriety of making any representa¬ 
tions to the Government of India before 
the Tariff Board have reported. 

Mr. HANNON: Is there no means by 
which friendly suggestions can be made 
in cases of this kind in the intereets of 
British trade ? 

Sir HENRY COWAN; Are the Govern¬ 
ment in favour of Protection in India 
while opposed to Protection in this 
country ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The views of the 
Government are quite well known. With ' 
regard to the first supplementary que^^ 
tion, I think it would be unwise to make 
any representations until the Tariff Board 
has reported. t ^ . 
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Captain WEDGWOOD BENN; Is there 
any reason to suppoee that the Govern¬ 
ment of India have been perusing and 
profiting by the literature of the Tariff 
Heform League ? 

Mr. NEIL MACLEAN: Can the hon. 
Gentleman explain why these British pro¬ 
ducts, which are manufactured by more 
highly-paid labour than similar products 
in India, are able to compete in India 
with the more cheaply produced goods '! 

Mr. SPEAKER: That ie more a matter 
for debate. 

Reforms. 

2. Mr. SCURR asked the Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State for India whether he will 
lay upon the Table a statement giving the 
purport of the deliberations between the 
Indian deputation headed by His High¬ 
ness the Aga Khan and the Secretary of 
State on Indian reforms and other 
cognate matters ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: There have been no 
deliberations between any Indian deputa¬ 
tion and my Noble Friend. He has 
received statements of views from the 
deputation referred to by my hon. Friend 
and from other deputations and indi¬ 
viduals, but he is not prepared to publish 
reports of their purport. 

Mr. HOPE SIMPSON: Can the hon. 
Gentleman state the names of the depu¬ 
tation headed by His Highness the Aga 
Khan ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I must have notice of 
that question. 

League of Nations (Delegation). 

3. Mr. SCURR a«ked the Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State for India whether he can 
state the composition of the Indian dele¬ 
gation at the forthcoming Conference of 
the League of Nations and by whom the 
delegation was appointed 1 

Mr. RICHARDS: I hope to be able to 
announce the names of the delegates (who 
are appointed after consultation with the 
Government of India) in the course of a 
very few days. 

Oawnpore (Sedition Trial). 

5. Mr. LAN8BURY asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India whether he 
has now received a copy of the evidence 
and the judgment given against the 
pHsoners recently on trial for sedition at 


Oawnpore; and whether he will lay a full 
and complete statement of the proceed¬ 
ings at these trials upon the Table of the 
House ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I have not yet 
received the Papers referred to and 
cannot say if my Noble Friend will decide 
that Papers shall be laid before the 
House. 

Lieut.-Colonel JAMES : Is it a fact that 
subscribers to the defence fund will be 
supplied with free copies 1 

Mr. LANSBURY: When any papers 
arrive will the House have an oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing them ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: That depends on the 
view that the Secretary of State takes of 
them. 

Mr. LANSBURY : Have we no views on 
them 

HON. MEMBERS: No. 

Mr. LANSBURY: Wait until they 
come * 

NoN-Co-oPERvnvE Movement. 

8 Mr. T. JOHNSTON asked the 
Under-Secretary for India whether he is 
aware that the Madrae Government is 
discharging officials who contribute to the 
Tilak Swaraj Fund, or associate with 
non-co-operators, or subscribe to the non- 
co-operators^ presfs; that Mr. Subba Sao 
has been discharged from the telegraph 
department for the official reason that he 
is either a non-co-operator himself or hae 
active sympathy with the non-co- 
operators ; and whether he will make 
inquiries with a view to the discontinuance 
of this policy? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I have no official 
knowledge of the individual case, or of 
any general orders of dismissal. But all 
Government servants are prohibited from 
subecribing in aid of any political move¬ 
ment in India, and know of the existence 
of this prohibition. 

Murder of Mr. Day (Swarajist 
Resolution). 

9. Lieut. - Colonel HOWARD - BURY 

asked the Under-Secretary of State for 
India whether his attention has been 
drawn to Mr. 0. R. Das^s support of the 
resolution pasised by the Swarajist party 
at Siiajganj paying homage to the 
murderer of Mr. Ernest Day; whether he 
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[Lieut.-Calonel Howard-Bury.] 
is aware of the indignation of the 
European commupity in India at the 
eulogy of murder ae a political weapon; 
and whether the Government of India 
contemplates taking any legal action 
against the movers of this resolution ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I have seen in the 
Press reports of indignation meetings in 
India. But I have not received any 
official intimation that legal proceedings 
are contemplated, or any report of the 
precise terms of the resolution. 

Lieut.-Colonei HOWARD-BURY: Does 
the hon. Member dissociate himself from 
the expression of the Secretary of State 
for India in his letter to Mr. Satyamurti, 
in which he states that the Swarajists 
were using a perfectly constitutional 
weapon ? Does he consider murder a 
constitutional weapon ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I am bound to call 
attention to the condemnation of this 
resolution by Mr. Gandhi himself 

Lieut.-Colonei HOWARD-BURY: T 

know Mr. Gandhi, but I mean the 
Secretary of State. 

Military Expenditure. 

12. Mr. THURTLE asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India whether, 
with regard to the committee appointed 
by the Government of India for the 
purpose of making recommendations for 
economy in military expenditure, and 
which contains no non-official members, 
he will advise the appointment of such a 
non-official expert as Sir P. S. Sivaswamy 
Tyer or Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I have not heard of 
the committee to which my hon. Friend 
refers, but if such a committee is being 
set up, I have no doubt the Government 
of India will exercise a wise discretion in 
the selection of expert members. 


O^PWYER-NAIR CASE (Mr. JUSTICE 
McCARDIE). 

4. Mr. LANSBURY aaked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India whether he 
will direct the complete transcription of 
tl^e ^ recent judgment of Hr. Justice 
MeQlirdie in the 0*Dwyer-Nair case to*J>e 
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transmitted to the Government of India^ 
and ask for an expression of their 
opinion on extra-judicial matters raised 
by him in the light of the Hunter Com¬ 
mission Report ? 

Mr. RICHARDS : My Noble Friend will 
arrange for a transcript of the judgment 
in this case to be furnished to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, who will no doubt consider 
whether any observations thereon may 
appear to be called for. 

38. Mr. LANSBURY asked the Prime 
Minister whether the Government will 
grant time for the discussion of the 
Motion standing in the name of the hon. 
Member for Bow and Bromley, dealing 
with the remarks of Mr. Justice McCardie 
during a recent trial ?— To call atten¬ 
tion to the following statement reported 
as having been made by Mr. Justice 
McCardie in the King's Bench Division 
of the High Court of Justice during the 
trial of the libel action brought by Sir 
Michael O^Dwijer, late Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Pun jab y against Sir C. 
Sankaran Nair^ formerly a member of the 
Executive Council of the Viceroy and 
Covernor-General of India^ namely: 
Speaking with full deliberation aiidknow- 
ing the whole of the evidence given in this 
case, I express my view that General 
DyeVy in the grave and exceptional 
circumstancesy acted rightlyy andy in my 
opinion, he was wrongly punished by the 
Secretary of State for India; and to 
move. That an humble Address he pre¬ 
sented to His Majesty praying that he 
will cause the removal from the Bench 
of the High Court of Judicature in 
England of Mr. Justice McCardie, on the 
ground that he is unfitted to carry out 
the judicial duties attaching to his high 

officen 

The PRIME MINISTER (Mr. J. 
Ramsay MacDonald) : 1 have come to 
the conclusion that a discussion on this 
subject would only add to the harm (Ji^at 
has been done in India by the words com¬ 
plained of. However unfortunate tho 
words have been, they clearly do not eon* 
stitute the kind of fault amounting to a 
moral delinquency which constitutionally 
justifies an Address as proposed. It 
ought in fairness to be borne in mind that 
the objectionable passage o'ccurred, not in 
a considered written judgment, but in aa 
oral charge to a jury delivered at the oon^ 
elusion of a lengthened aad somewbat 
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heated trial, and the very form in which 
it was couched shows that the learned 
Judge was not informed as to what took 
place. As I have already stated, His 
Majesty's Government completely asso¬ 
ciates itself with the decision of the Gov¬ 
ernment (not merely the Secretary of 
State) of the day. His Majesty's Gov 
ernment will always uphold the right of 
the judiciary to pass judgment, even on 
the Executive, if it thinks fit, but that 
being the right of the judiciary, it is all 
the more necessary that it should guard 
itself against pronouncements upon issues 
involving grave political consequences, 
which are not themselves being tried. 

Sir K. WOOD; Having regard to the 
statement that the right hon. Gentleman 
has just made, and the undesirability of a 
Motion remaining on the Paper attack¬ 
ing a Judge, who is daily trying cases in 
the High Court, will he use his influence 
to have this Motion withdrawn ? 

Mr. LANSBURY; No one need use an> 
influence. I am perfectly satisfied with 
the statement made by the Prime 
Minister. 

Mr. RONALD McNEILL: Were not the 
observations of the learned Judge made in 
consequence of evidence given before him 
on oath, and, therefore, were they not, 
in point of fact, of more value than state¬ 
ments made by other people who have not 
heard the evidence? 

The PRIME MINISTER; I had bettei 
not be drawn into a discussion. The 
importance of the point is this—and I 
think every Member of this House wuli 
recognise it—that evidence may have been 
laid regarding certain matters in this trial, 
but the main point and purpose of the 
trial did not concern itself with the 
obiter dicta which the learned Judge let 
fall in the course of charging the juiy, 
and those words were calculated to have 
a very serious effect upon Indian public 
opinion, and for those reasons I have 
couched the answer in the way that I have 
done. 

Lieut.oColonel JAMES: Is it not a fact 
that the trial which was sought by Sir 
Michael O'Dwyer was in the main asked 
fot in order to justify the action of his 
subordinates ? 

->Mr» SI^EAKER: That does not arise. 


WRIHEN ANSWERS. 

Election Expenses. 

Sir C. YATE asked the Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State for India when it is intended 
to introduce rules to fix the maximum 
scales for election expenses in India 
similar to those in force in the United 
Kingdom? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I cannot give a date, 
but the Government of India intend to 
make proposals as soon as sufficient data 
are available. This may prove to be the 
case as the result of the last elections. 

Indian States (Press Laws). 

Sir C. YATE asked the Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State for India which of the 
Native States of India have introduced 
Press laws; and how far these Native 
State laws differ from the laws in force 
in British India? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The only definite in¬ 
formation that I have is that a Press Act 
is, or was, in force in Baroda. I have no 
detailed information as to its provisions. 

Workers' Weekly " (Proscription). 

Sir C. YATE asked the Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State for India whether issue 
No. 60, of the 28th March 1924, of the 
‘‘ Workers' Weekly " is the only number 
of that journal which has been proscribed 
in India as it contains seditious matter, 
or whether all issues of that paper have 
been proscribed ; and, if not, why not ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: Certain other issues 
of the paper named have been proscribed 
in some provinces. As regards the last 
part of the question the Governments in 
India can only use their powers of pro¬ 
scription against those issues which fall 
within the provisions of the law. 

PosT\L Workers (Magazine). 

Mr. MILLS asked the Under-Secretary 
of Stat' for India if he is aware that the 
Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs 
in India has refused permission to a 
postal official, named G. V. Bhave, to 
start a Marathi non-political monthly 
magazine for the purpose of supplying 
news about postal unions and providing 
matter calculated to inorease the effi¬ 
ciency of workers in the Indian Post 
Office; if it is the policy of the Govern- 
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ment of India not to continue the exists 
ing permission for the publication of 
journals conducted by their own sub¬ 
ordinates ; and whether he will take steps 
to ascertain the reason underlying the 
refusal of the Director-General in this 
case, with a view to redressing any 
grievance that has arisen ? 

Mr. RICHARDS ; My Noble Friend will 
cause inquiry to be made into the circum¬ 
stances of this case, as to which he has 
at present no information. 

Prisoners in Chains. 

Mr. MILLS asked the Under-Secretary 
of State for India whether his attention 
has been drawn to the Report of the 
Visapur Gaol Inquiry Committee, 
whether, seeing that the bel-chain by 
which prisoners are chained together at 
night is still in use in India gaols, and 
that no scavenger is employed in such 
cases to prevent insanitary conditions, he 
will advise the Government of India to 
abolish this practice? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The Government ot 
India have brought to the notice of the 
local Governments the Jail Committee’s 
strong condemnation of this method of 
securing prisoners, and have expressed 
a hope that it will be prohibited except 
when it is absolutely indispensable as a 
precaution against escape. 

Colonies Committei:. 

Mr. SCURR asked the Under-Secretary 
of State for India the date by which the 
Colonies Committee, now in London, is 
expected to complete its deliberations 
and present its Report to the Govern¬ 
ment of India ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The function of the 
Colonies Committee is to discuss certain 
questions with the right hon. the Secre¬ 
tary of State for the Colonies, and to 
make representations to him. The date 
of the conclusion of their work does not 
depend on themselves alone, and cannot 
yet be definitely forecast. 

Razsiak (Political Agency). 

Mr. JLANSBUItY asked the Under- 
Secr^ti^y of State for India the need for 
the establishment of the newly-established | 
piditioai agency at Rajopak, in the Wana i 
countryi and total capital and annual | 
cost c4 same; and whether this cost is 
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debited to His Majesty's Government or 
to the Government of India ? 

Mr. RICHARDS; No information re¬ 
garding the establishment of a political 
agency at Razmak has been received from 
the Government of India. 

Sikh Shrine Reforms Movement. 

Mr. LANSBURY asked the Under^ 
Secretary of State for India whether he 
is in a position to state whether the pro¬ 
posed Birdwood Committee to deal with 
the Sikh shrine reforms movement was 
actually appointed; what were the terms 
of reference; and if the proposed inquiry 
has broken down, and the reasons for 
same? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The terms of refer¬ 
ence wore stated in my reply to the hon. 
Member for Bilston (Lieut.-Colonel 
Howard-Bury) on the 29th April, but the 
Committee was never actually appointed, 
as it proved impossible to arrive at an 
understanding with the Sikh members 
of the Legislative Council and secure 
satisfactory representation of all interests 
concerned. 

Constitutional Reforms. 

Mr. LANSBURY asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India whether the 
Secretary of State has received any 
despatches from any of the Indian 
Provincial Governors with regard to the 
working of the reforms; and if these can 
be laid upon the Table of the House? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The answer to the 
first part of the question is in the nega¬ 
tive. The second part does not, therefore, 
arise. 

International Labour Conference 
(Delegates). 

Mr. LANSBURY asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India the composi¬ 
tion of the Indian delegation at the Inter¬ 
national Labour Conference at Geneva; 
and whether the delegates are duly 
elected, and by whom? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The Government 
delegates are Sir Louis Kershaw and Mr, 
A. C. Chatterjee. The employers' dele* 
gate is Sir Alexander Murray^ nominated 
by the Government of India bn the reoom^ 
mendation of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce. The workers' delegate is Hr* 
Joseph Baptistoy who is repoiied by t^e 
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Government of India to have obtained 
more substantial support from the unions 
than any other candidate* 


Tuesday^ 2Uh June^ 102^. 


ORAL ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 

Wireless News Service. 

73. Mr. HANNON asked The Post¬ 
master-General whether he is aware that 
the British official wireless news which 
has hitherto been distributed to, and 
published in, India has now ceased 
owing to the superiority of the French* 
and German over the British Govern¬ 
ments radio installations; and whethe*- 
any step.s are being taken to re-establish 
the British wireless service with improved 
installations 1 

74. Lieut. • Colonel HOWARD - BURY 

asked the Postmaster-General whether he 
is aware that the British official wireless 
news that is distributed in India has now' 
ceased; whether he can state the reasons 
for this; and whether he is aware that 
in consequence of this the German and 
French radio stations have now a free 
field for themselves 1 

Mr. HARTSHORN: I understand that 
there is difficulty in receiving the British 
official wireless messages in India during 
the adverse atmospheric conditions which 
prevail in that country at this time of 
the year. I am aware that the range 
of the German and French radio stations 
is greater than that of any existing 
British station, but this unsatisfactory 
state of affairs will be remedied when 
the new Government station now being 
erected at Bugby is finished. 

Earl WINTERTON: Do I understand 
the right hon. Gentleman to say that 
when the station has been erected it will 
be possible to communicate quite clearly 
with India? 

Mr. HARTSHORN: 1 am advised that 
U SO. 


Wednesday^ 25th June^ 1924. 

0RAL ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 

EAST INDIA WOOL (DISINFECTION). 

43. Mr. WARDLAW MILNE asked the 
Minister of Health what the intention of 
the Government is regarding the sug¬ 
gested compulsory disinfection of East 
India wool; whether he is aware that if 
this Regulation is brought into force it is 
probable that the article secured will be 
inferior in quality, thus resulting in a 
serious handicap upon the carpet trade 
of this country ; whether, as it is advis¬ 
able to put all buyers on equal terms if 
disinfection is proved to be necessary at 
all, he will consider the possibility of 
arranging for this disinfection to be 
carried out at the source of supply; and 
if he will suspend the bringing of such an 
Order into force pending full and proper 
inquiry into the whole matter 1 

The SECRETARY of STATE for the 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Arthur 
Henderson) : I have been asked to reply 
to this question. The whole matter is 
being fully considered and no decision 
has yet been taken. I am not aware of 
any foundation for the allegation in the 
second part of the question. 

Mr. MILNE: lb the right hon. Gentle¬ 
man aware that other countries, which 
are keen competitors with us in this trade, 
have rejected these disinfection proposals? 

Mr. MACKINDER: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that the recommenda- 
tion'for the disinfection of dangerous wool 
was unanimously made by the Depart¬ 
mental Committee on Anthrax ; that the 
disinfection of wool treated in this way 
will undoubtedly save human life ; and 
that the work of disinfection should be 
extended to other dangerous wools ? 

Mr. MILNE: Has there been any sug 
gestion by the workers- 

Mr. SPEAKER: Further questions had 
better he put down on the Order Paper. 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA (LEAVE 
OF ABSENCE) BILL [Lords]. 

Read a Second time, and committed to 
a Standing Committee. 
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Military Expenditure (Iraq). 

4. Mr. MILLS asked the Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State for India the total amount 
expended out of Indian revenue during 
1918-21 for military expenditure in Iraq ? 

Mr, RICHARDS: No additional ex¬ 
penditure has been debited to Indian 
revenues in consequence of military opera¬ 
tions in Iraq. In accordance with the 
Parliamentary Resolutions of 1914, Indian 
expenditure on oversea operations has 
been limited to the normal charges that 
would have been incurred had the troops 
remained in India. 

Khalsa College, Amritsar (Professor 
Chatterji) 

6. Mr. MILLS asked the Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State for India if he has any 
information as to unrest in the educa¬ 
tional centres in Amritsar as a result of 
the dismissal of Professor Chatterji, of 
Khalsa College; and if he will ascertain 
the reason of such dismi^al 

Mr. RICHARDS; The Khalsa College 
is not a Government institution, and I 
have no information beyond the Press 
reports. It appears from these that Pro- 
feesor Chatterji was dismissed by the 
responsible governing body. 

Lee Commission Report. 

6. Sir C. YATE asked the Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State for India when ilie Secretary 
of State intends to carry into effect the 
recommendations arrived at in the Lee 
Commission Report ? 

Mr. RICHARDS : I would refer the hon 
and gallant Member to the reply given 
to the hon. Member for Taunton (Mr. 
Hope Simpson) on the 16th June. 

Sir C. YATE ; May I ask what was that 
reply ? 

Mr. SPEAKER; We cannot have it 
again. 

Liquor Shops, Calcutta. 

8. Mr. CECIL WILSON asked the 
Under-Secretary of State for India 
whether all liquor shops in Calcutta have 
been removed from those wards of the 
city in which the principal collegee and 
schools are situated; and, if so. can he 
state whether the removal was due to the 
action of the authorities or to the action 
of the owners^ and if the former, can he 
ascertain the grounds for their action ? 


Mr. RICHARDS: The matter is one 
for which responsibility rests with the 
Governor of Bengal acting with his 
Ministers, and I have no information on 
the subject. 

Drug Trade. 

9. Mr. C. WILSON asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India whether there 
is in India any equivalent, and, if so, 
what, to the Dangerous Drugs Act; 
whether, if there is no such Act, in view 
of the increased consumption of opium 
and cocaine in the Punjab, as revealed by 
the Annual Report of the Excise Adminis¬ 
tration for 1922-23, the Government pro¬ 
pose legislation to deal with the matter ; 
and, if so, when it will be introduced ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The drug trade in 
India is regulated by the Opium Acts of 
1857 and 1878, the Excise Act, 1896, a 
number of Provincial Acte, and Rules 
under these Acts. The provisions of these 
Acts and Rules are not identical with 
those of the Dangerous Drugs Act, but 
they enable the Government of India to 
fulfil her obligations under The Hague 
Convention. The consumption in the 
Punjab in 1922-23, though greater than in 
the previous year, was only 25,494 grains, 
or about 1 grain per thousand of the 
population. This is very greatly below 
the rate of consumption in European 
countries. 

10. Mr. C. WILSON asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India whether he 
is aware that the consumption of opium 
as a drug has been steadily increasing in 
Assam ; whether he can state what the 
consumption per head was in 1903 and in 
any recent year ; what income is derived 
by the Government from such consump¬ 
tion in both years; and under what 
Regulations is the sale of opium 
conducted 

Mr. RICHARDS: The consumption per 
head was *8 5 grains in 1902-1903, and 
5 25 grains in 1922-1923. During the year 
1912-1913 the consumption per head was 
10‘75 grains, but there has been a steady 
decline since that year. The Regulations 
are described in a pamphlet of which a 
copy is being sent to my hon. Friend. 

Mr. WILSON ; Will the hon. Gentleman 
kindly answer the second part of the 
question, with regard to income? 
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Mr. RICHARDS: That part of the 
answer contains a number of figures, and 
I will, therefore, circulate it in the 
Official Report. 

Following are the figures referred to: 

The gross revenue from licence fees and 
duty was 17 lakhs, seventy-nine thousand 
nine hundred and seventeen rupees in 
1902-1903, and 36 lakhs, eighty-six 
thousand and twenty-seven rupees in 
1922-1923. 

Transferred and Reserved Departments 
(Expenditure). 

13. Mr. WALLHEAD asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India the total 
expenditure retrenched in the transferred 
and reserved Departments, respectively, 
in the different provinces in India? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The information 
asked for is being collected, and I will 
supply it to my hon. Friend as soon as 
possible. 

Provincial and Subordinate Services. 

14. Mr. WALLHEAD asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India whether His 
Majesty’s Government contemplates the 
taking of any steps to improve within a 
reasonable period the pay, prospects, and 
general conditions of the provincial and 
subordinate services in India on lines 
similar to those recommended by the Lee 
Commission for the superior civil services 
in India? 

Mr. RICHARDS: As my hon. Friend is 
aware, no decision will be taken on the 
Lee Commission Report until after the 
September session of the Legislative 
Assembly. The question of extending any 
of the recommendations to provincial 
services will be dealt with at the earliest 
practicable date in consultation with the 
local governments, who are the authorities 
primarily concerned. 

Sir C. YATE : May I ask what that date 
will be? 

Mr. WARDLAW MILNE; Is it the 

intention of the Government of India to 
set up a Commission similar*to the Lee 
Commission ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: 1 cannot answer that 
question at the present moment. 

Airship Station. 

51. Captain Viscount C'URZON asked 
the Unde^fSecretarjr of State for India 
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whether the site of the new Government 
airship station has yet been selected j and, 
if so, where it will be located ? 

The UNDER-SECRETARY of STATE 
for AIR (Mr. Leach): I have been asked 
to reply. The site has not yet been 
selected. 

Royal Indian Marine. 

62. Viscount CURZON asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India how many 
ships at present constitute the fleet of 
the Royal Indian Marine; how many 
officers and men are borne on the books; 
what is the present position of the ser¬ 
vice; and whether any decision has yet 
been reached with regard to its future? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The fleet at present 
consists of 10 vessels, excluding steam 
trawlers, small steamers and launches. 
There are 48 executive officers, 32 engineer 
officers, 57 warrant officers and 1,170 men. 
No change has taken place in the position 
of the service, except that the troopships 
are being disposed of. The future of the 
service is still under consideration 

Viscount CURZON: The hon. Member 
says that warships are being disposed of. 
Arc they being disposed of to any private 
interest, and has any communication 
taken place with the Admiralty on the 
subject ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I should like notice 
of that question. 


WRIHEN ANSWERS. 

Government of India Act (Committee). 

Mr. WARDLAW MILNE asked the 
Under-Secretary of State for India 
whether Mr. M. A. Jinnah only accepted 
office as a member of the Committee 
appointed by the Government of India to 
inquire into the working of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act under a special under¬ 
standing . regarding the scope of the 
inquiry; what the conditions were which ' 
Mr. Jinnah laid down; and whether the 
conditions were accept^? ^ 

Mr. RICHARDS: 1 have no information 
indicating ojp suggesting that Jinnah 
attached any conditions to hift acceptanoo*. 
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Warrant Officers, Indian Unattached 
List. 

Rear-Admiral SUETER asked the 
Under-Secretary of State for India 
whether warrant officers of the Indian 
unattached list are now treated in exactly 
the same way as regards marriage i 
allowance as warrant officers in the British 
service; if not, what are the reasons for 
making any difference between these two 
classes of warrant officers; and whether 
the retrospective effect of the marriage 
allowance granted to members of the 
British service in India from the 
October, 1920, has been made applicable 
to the warrant officers of the Indian 
unattached list? 

Mr. RICHARDS: Warrant officers of 
the Indian unattached list have since 
1st January, 1922, been treated in exactly 
the same way in regard to marriage 
allowance as warrant officers of the British 
Service in India. The second part of the 
question does not arise. In the case of 
the unattached list, the Government of 
Indian have not seen their way to grant 
marriage allowance from an earlier date 
than 1st January, 1922, but the question 
still awaits a final decision. 

Gaol Administration, Assam. 

Mr. SCURR asked the Under-Secretary 
of State for India whether his attention 
has been drawn to the statements of 
Colonel C. H. Bensley, the Inspector- 
General of Prisons of India, relating to 
gaol administration in Assam, to the 
effect that our gaols are turning out 
criminals, and urging on all those who 
have to deal with juvenile cases to explore 
every other alternative before awarding 
a sentence of imprisonment; and what 
steps, if any, have been taken by the 
Government of India to remedy this state 
of affairs in the Assam gaols? 

Mr. RICHARDS: If my hon. Friend 
will turn to paragraphs 6 and 7 of the 
Assam Government's Resolution, at the 
end of the Report from which he is quot¬ 
ing, he will find the information which he 
desires. The same Resolution also de¬ 
scribes further action taken by the Local 
Government in 1923 to give effect to the 
recommendations of the Indian Gaols 
Committee* 

Jamshedpur. 

Mr.- MILLS asked the Uncler-Secretary 
of State for India (1) if his attention 
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has been called to the housing conditions 
within the area of Jamshedpur and to 
the fact that only 33 per cent, of the 
workpeople are provided with accommo¬ 
dation ; and whether, in view of the fact 
that three families are living in homes 
suitable for one family and six persons in 
one room of ten feet by eight feet, he will 
cause inquiries to be made; 

(2) if his attention has been called to 
the conditions of employment in the Tata 
Steel and Iron Company; whether he is 
aware that this company controls the 
whole of the liquor licences in Jamshed¬ 
pur, and, being owners of the whole of 
the land and fields, refuse permission to 
the inhabitants to use any vacant space 
unless permission is obtained, and 
whether, as this edict operafceis over an 
area of 25 square miles, he can take any 
steps to improve the situation ? 

Mr. RICHARDS : My Noble Friend has 
no information on the points referred to, 
but will ask for a Report. 

Uncovenanted Service (Pensions). 

Mr. RAFFETY asked the Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State for India whether he is 
aware of the dissatisfaction amongst re¬ 
tired members of the uncovenanted ser¬ 
vice, who retired before 23rd July, 1918, 
as to their pensions: and whether it is 
proposed to hold an inquiry into the 
merits of this claim that they should 
receive the increases granted or recom¬ 
mended in the case of those who retired 
after that date ^ 

Mr. RICHARDS: I would refer the 
hon. Member to the answer giv.m to the 
hon. and gallant Member for South 
Portsmouth (Sir H. Cayzer) on 2Sth May, 
1924. 


Tues^diiy^ 1st Jidf/y 102 ^ 4 . 


ORAL ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 

CEYLON (TAVERNS). 

82. Mr. CECIL WILSON asked the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies wdiy 
the native population of Ceylon, although 
desiring to take local option polls in 
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regard to the Udugama and Batoto 
taverns, have been refused permission by 
the Government agent; whether he is 
aware that these taverns are largely used 
by Indian coolies; and why it has been 
considered necessary to provide for their 
©•btaining toddy when it is not considered 
necessary for the Cingalese? 

Mr. THOMAS: I have received no 
official report about this matter, but it 
appears to have been fully discussed in 
the Legislative Council of Ceylon in 
August last. Under the rules made by 
the Governor and confirmed by the Legis¬ 
lative Council the Government agent had 
no power to take local option polls in 
regard to any tavern mainly serving a 
population of Indian coolies 


WRIHEN ANSWERS. 

Liquor Traffic (Customs anp Excise 
Bbvbnue). 

Mr. C. WILSON asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India, the amount 
of revenue derived by the Government 
of India from the sale of intoxicants in 
the years 1874-76, 1881-82, 1891-92, 1901-02, 
1911-12, 1918-19, 1919-20, 1920-21, 1921-22, 
1922-23, respectively, and the percentages 
which this revenue bore to the total 
revenue in each of tin’ years ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The information re¬ 
quired is given in the following table. 
Excise revenue figures are given for 
spirits and drugs, including opium. The 
revenue shown is gross revenue up to 
1920-21, but the figures for 1921-22 and 
1922-23 represent gross revenue less a 
deduction for Refunds.’’ In all cases 
the figures are for British India: — 


— 

1874-75. 

1881-82. 

1891-92. 

1901-02. 

1911-12. 

Excise Revenue on spirits and drugs... 
Customs Revenue on Liquors. 

Lakhs of 
Rs. 
234*6 
28*9 

Lakhs of 
Rs. 
342*7 
40*7 

Lakhs of 
Rs. 
511*7 
59*0 

Lakhs of 
Rs. 
611*5 
70*8 

Lakhs of 
Rs. 

1141*4 

124*6 

Total . 

263*5 

383*4 

570*7 

682*3 

1266*0 

Percentage of above Total to Total 
Revenue of Government. 

5*2 

5*2 

6*4 

5*9 

10*2* 


1018-19. 

1 

1919-20. 

1920-21. 

1921-2*2. 

1922-23. 

Excise Revenue on spirits and drugs... 
Customs Revenue on Liquors. 

Lakhs of 
Rs. 

1733*6 

110*7 

Lakhs of 
Rs. 

1925*9 

138*0 

Lakhs of 
Rs. 

' 2043*7 
188*0 

Lakhs of 
Rs. 

1718*6 

212*8 

Lakhs of 
Rs. 

1855*2 

231*6 

Total . 

1844*3 

2063*9 

2231-7 

1931-4 

2086*7 

Percentage of above Total to Total 
Revenue of Government. 

10*0 

10*5 

__ 

10-8 

10-4 

10*6 


xuu migo iiiurease m tne Mcise lievenue aunng tne decade ending 1911-12 was due not 
merely to the expansion of consumption which is normally greater in timts of prosperity, but also 
to the imposition of progressively higher rates of duty and the increasingly effective control of the 
exciw admiMtration. leading to a continual substitution of licit for illicit consumption. 

The Cnstoma duties on imported liquors daring the same period were also increased 
enKMitantiaily. 


Communal Bbprbs^ation, 

Sir J. LEIGH asked Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State for India If the proposal 
for the Rbolition of communal repre- 
sentstdon disoitsied in the Secretary^ of 


Statens letter •'addressed to a member of 
the Madras Executive Council has the 
approval of the British Government; and 
whether be has received representations, 
official and unofficial, from membelili of 
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tbe Indian Government against the 
proposal ? 

Mr. RICHARDS; No proposal for the 
abolition of communal representation has 
been discussed in any letter of the 
Secretary of State or considered by His 
Majesty’s Government; and no repre¬ 
sentations, official or unofficial, from 
members of the Indian Government have 
]^en received by him on the subject 
adverted to. 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA (LEAVE 
OF ABSENCE) [MONEY]. 

Considered in Committee [Pro^rm, 
June]. 

[Mr. Robert Young in the Chair.] 

Question again proposed, 

“ Tliat for the purposes of any Act of the 
present Session making provision with 
respect to leave of absence from India of 
the Governor-General, Coinmaiuler-in-Chief, 
and Governors and members of Executive 
Councils, it is expedienc to authorise the 
payment out of the Revenues of India of 
any salaries, leave allowances, and travel¬ 
ling or other expensee which may become 
payable under such Act.” 

The UNDER-SECRETARY of STATE 
fcr INDIA (Mr. Richards): It is essen¬ 
tial that I say a word or two about this 
Resolution. It relates to a Bill which 
was given a Second Reading the othei 
evening, and was debated at some length 
in another place. The Bill is intended to 
remove an anomaly that has existed for 
150 years. Under the present law it is 
impossible either for the Viceroy or for 
the Commander-in-Chief to leave India 
for Europe during their period of service. 
The Bill will remove that anomaly. When 
either for reasons of health or fo^’ matters 
of State the Viceroy leaves India tem¬ 
porarily, his place will be taken by 
another person. The Money Resolution 
will cover the expense involved, which 
will come out of the revenues of India. 

Sir RDBERT HAMILTON: Can we 

have some information as to the rate of 
leave allowance to be drawn by these 
officei^ when on leave ? I see in the Bill 
that the allowances are to be drawn up by 
the Secretary of State in Council. What 
is t0 be the leave allowance of those 
offietfs who eome home on urgent private 


affairs? Are they to be on a different 
footing from those who come home in the 
ordinary course of leave or on public 
business? 

Mr. BUCHANAN: I notice that the Bill 
applies merely to viceroys, officers and 
governors, and in fact to everyone except 
the poor people with whom we are mostly 
concerned. Does the Under-Secretary 
intend to bring in a Bill to give the same 
advantages to private soldiers in India? 
It seems to me that the House is pre¬ 
pared to discuss questions about the pay 
of officers when they get leave for private 
business, but on the other hand we can 
never get a man home from the Army 
even on compassionate grounds. I cannot 
understand why, in a so-called democratic 
community, we should set up a certain 
standard for officers and not apply it to 
privates, whose businees might be just as 
important as that of anyone else. We 
have been discussing to-day and for many 
days past how to raise money to extend 
schemes of social reform. May I suggest 
that it might be well to give these 
generals and governors-general permanent 
leave of absence, bring them home and 
I not allow them to go back. It might be 
better for India and for us. I am new to 
Parliamentary procedure and I may not 
properly appreciate this Resolution, but 
I cannot see the justice ot a proposal 
v\hich gives special privileges to officers 
but does not extend the same privileges 
to the rank and file. I expected some¬ 
thing different from the hon. Member for 
Newcastle-under-Lyme (Colonel Wedg¬ 
wood) who, though an individualist of 
individualists, has always been known as 
a democrat of democrats. In my younger 
Socialist days I wae constantly lectured 
by him, because my idea of Socialism did 
not give enough freedom to the individual. 
Now he is here supporting a proposal to 
give to the officer or the governor-general 
a right which is withheld from the 
private soldier. He cannot defend it and 
I hope, at least, to have an assurance 
from him that a similar proposal will be 
introduced applicable to the private 
soldier in India however humble his rank 
and station. I feel sure my appeal will 
not fall on deaf ears. 

Question put. and agreed to. 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 
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ORAL ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 

INDIA STORE DEPARTMENT, 
LAMBETH (DISPUTE). 

36. Mr. HOFFMAN asked the Minister 
of Labour if he has yet been able to eecure 
a settlement of the difference existing 
between the Government of India and its 
workers employed at the India Store 
Department in Belvedere Road, Lambeth; 
and, if not, if he can usefully make any 
statement in regard to the dispute! 

Mr. SHAW: I have not yet been able 
to secure a settlement of the difference 
existing between the Government of India 
and the National Amalgamated Union of 
Shop Assistants, Warehousemen and 
Clerks in respect of the workers employed 
at the India Store Department. As my 
hon. friend is probably aware, my 
Department is still in communication 
with the parties, and I do not think that 
I can usefully make any statement on the 
matter. 


WRITTEN ANSWERS. 

Army CoMMissAKiES (Pensions). 

Sir H. CAYZER asked the Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State for India whether any deci¬ 
sion has been arrived at as to the revision 
of pensions of commissaries, deputy and 
assistant commissaries of the Indian 
Army; and, if not, whether an early 
decision may be expected ! 

Mr. RICHARDS: I regret that no deci¬ 
sion has yet been reached on this matter. 
Steps will l>e taken to hasten it. 

Army Officers (Pay). 

Sir C. YATE asked the Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State for India whether, consider¬ 
ing that when the pay of officers in India 
was raised in 1919, in conformity with the 
raising of the pay of officers at home, the 
increase was calculated at the rate of 10 
rupees to the pound sterling, whereas the 

S increase granted to the rank and file was 
the rate of 15 rupeeg^to the pound, the 
w rates of pay for officers in India that 
are to be brought into force on the 1st 
July, 1^4, will be oalculatei^on the same 
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rate of exchange as that granted to the 
men! 

Mr. RICHARDS : I regret that I am not 
at present in a position to state by what 
method provision will be made for the 
exchange factor in the forthcoming scales 
of pay for officers. 

Provincial Services. 

Sir C. YATE asked the Under-Secretarj 
of State for India the result of the corre¬ 
spondence with the Government of India 
regarding the position of British mem¬ 
bers of the All-India services being 
treated on a different footing to British 
members of the provincial services in 
India in the matter of retirement on pro¬ 
portionate pensions under the reform 
scheme of 1919; and whether the Secretary 
of State will now give effect to the 
original proposals of the Government of 
India and the recommendation of the 
Joint Committee and withdraw the limit 
prescribed in 1921 

Mr. RICHARDS; The question of the 
position of members of the provincial ser¬ 
vices is a large one, and consultation is 
necessary not only with the Government 
of India but also with the local govern¬ 
ments, which are the authorities primarily 
concerned. This is being undertaken, and 
I cannot make any statement at present 
or promise one in the immediate future. 

Famine, Madras (Relief Measures). 

Sir D, NEWTON asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India if he is aware 
that famine is prevalent in the Anantapur 
District of the Madras Presidency ; and 
whether ho is satisfied that adequate relief 
measures are being taken to cope with it! 

Mr. RICHARDS: In reply to inquiry 
the Government of India state as follows; 

“ Madras Government report that all 
possible relief measures have been taken 
in the two Taluks where famine has been 
declared. Four relief works opened, 
gratuitous relief also given. One test work 
will be opened shortly in another Taluk. 
300,(XX) allotted for loans under Loans Act. 
Oollection of nearly 400,000 current revenue 
postponed in six Taluks and 45,0(X) of last 
year’s arrears remitted in one Taluk. 
Special arrangements made for opening 
Government Fodder Depot and sale of 
fodder cheaply, especially to the poorer 
classes.*’ ^ 

\ 

Passpobts Rejtisbd. 

Mp. turner asked the IInder*Se«reh 
tary of State for India whether 'he je 
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arWAfe tbAt the Government of the United 
Provinces refused > without giving any 
rousons, to grant passports to Babu Shiva 
Prasad’Gupta and his wife to proceed ^to 
Europe, in epite of the fact that 'Babu 
Shiva Prasad Gupta had been advised to 
take his wife to Europe for medical advice 
and treatment, and that she could not go 
to Europe unless he accompanied her; 
and whether he will make inquiry into 
the causes of this refusal ^ 

Mr. RICHARDS; I am aware of the 
refusal to grant a passport to the persons 
named, and my Noble Friend has received 
a report upon the subject, which has 
eatisfiod him that it would not be right 
for him to interfere with the discretion 
of the Indian authorities in the matter. 

Mr, TURNER asked the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether he is 
aware that the Government of Bengal 
have refused a passport to Maiilana Abul 
Kalam Azad to proceed to Europe for 
medical treatment; and whether he will 
inquire into the circumstancee of this 
refusal? 

Mr. RfCHARDS: I am aware that a 
passport was recently refused to the 
Maulana, though the ground on which it 
was applied for was not that indicated 
in the question. My Noble Friend ie not 
prepared to interfere with the discretion 
of the Bengal Government in this case. 


Thursdajj, Srd July, 192 Jf. 

WRITTEN ANSWERS. 

League of Nations (Delegation). 

Mr. J. HARRIS asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India whether any 
undertaking has been given to the Council 
of State to consider favourably the 
appointment of an Indian as the leader 
of the Indian delegation to the League 
of Nations Assembly; and whether he is 
yet in a position to state the decision of 
the Government in the matter? 

Mr, ^RmHAUDS: I am not aware of 
any inch undertaking as that referred to 
bnving 'feeen given, and no decision by 
the Qwemment on the question ^hae been 
invited, 


Warrant Officers, Unattached List 
(Marriage Alloavangb). 

Rear Admiral SUETER ashed the 
Under-Secretary of State for India 
whether he can see his way to press on 
the Indian Government the desirability 
of granting the marriage allowances to 
warrant officers of the unattached list 
to date earlier than 1st January, 1922, 
and to place this class of warrant officer 
on exactly the same footing with regard 
to retrospective marriage allowances as 
their colleagues in the British service ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I am afraid that I 
cannot anticipate the final decision which 
will, I hope, be arrived at shortly. 


7th July, 1921. 

ORAL ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 

Municipal Public Services. 

1. Colonel Sir CHARLES YATE asked 
the Under-Secretary of State for India 
whether, considering that certain muni¬ 
cipalities in India, in which full self- 
government has already been attained, 
are inefficient in the matter of public ser¬ 
vices such as water supply, roads, etc., 
and that the financial position of many 
municipalities is causing concern, the 
Government of India will call on the 
members of these municipalities either to 
show their fitness for local self-govern¬ 
ment or else to resign ; if not, will he 
state what steps it is proposed to take 
to enable Indians to show their fitness 
for self-government ? 

The UNDER-SECRETARY of STATE 
for INDIA (Mr. Richards): I would refer 
the honourable and gallant Member to 
the answer which I gave to a somewhat 
similar question which he put to me on 
18th June. The Government of India no 
longer control municipalities in 
Governors* Provinces. 

Government of India Act (Inquiry). 

2. Sir C. YATE asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India whether con¬ 
sidering that the Government of India 
have now appointed a Committee to in¬ 
quire into wihat 'Amendments to the 
'QGwernni^t ;ol Oindia Act appear neces¬ 
sary to^Fectify any administrative imper- 
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fections, the Secretary of State will now 
authorise the Gofvernment of India to 
suspend the Legislative Assembly and 
provincial councils till such time as the 
deliberations of the committee have been 
completed t 

Mr. RICHARDS: The answer is in the 
negative. 

Mr. PETHICK-LAWRENCE: Will 
the Government of India take into ac¬ 
count the possibility of extending the 
scope of this Commission to deal with 
some of the questions which are causing 
unrest at the present time 

Mr. RICHARDS: Nothing would be 
gained by referring again to the terms 
of reference of this inquiry which have 
already been given in the House on more 
than one occasion. 

Indian Subjects, Fiji. 

3. Mr. SCURR asked the Under-Secre^ 
tary of State for India whether the Report 
of the deputation which the Government 
of India sent to Fiji over two years ago 
has yet been published ; and what is the 
reason of the delay in publication ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The answer to the 
first part of the question is in the nega¬ 
tive. The question of the conditions 
under which Indians live in Fiji has been 
referred by the Government of India to 
the Committee appointed by them to con¬ 
fer with the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies on questions concerning Indians 
in the Colonies, and in the circumstances 
it is thought desirable to postpone con¬ 
sideration of the question of publication. 

Elected Bodies (Non-official Members). 

4. Mr. SCURR asked the Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State for India whether he is 
aware that village munsiffs of South India 
are part-time officers of the Government 
but are treated as non-officials for pur¬ 
poses of election to local boards and to 
the Legislative Council; and whether he 
will inquire into this matter, in view of 
the importance of having non-official 
members of elected bodies free from 
Governmental influence? 

Mr. RICHARDS: It is not within the 
power of my Noble Friend to interfere 
the^regulations made by local Qov- 
liefining eligibility for member¬ 
ship of local bodies* as this matter a^per^ 


tains to a transferred provincial subject. 
As regards Legislative OouncUSf part-time 
Government servants are declared by a 
rule under the Government of India Act 
to be non-officials for the purposes of that 
Act, and I see no sufficient reason for 
altering that rule. 

Mills (Half-timers^ Education). 

5. Mr. R. RICHARDSON asked the 
Under-Secretary of State for India if he 
can give particulars of the methods 
adopted, either by the Government or by 
mill owners, for educating the half-timers 
employed in the mills? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I would refer the hon. 
Member to the information given on pages 
212 to 219 of the Eighth Quinquennial 
Review of the Progress of Education in 
India (1917-22), Volume I, a copy of which 
is in the Library of the House. 

Cawnpore Disturbance. 

6. Mr. RICHARDSON asked the 
Under-Secretary of State for India 
whether he has received the official 
Report on the shooting of strikers at the 
Cawnpore cotton mills on 4th April last; 
and, if so, whether he will lay it upon 
the Table of the House, together with the 
evidence on which it is based ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I will place in the 
Library a copy of this Report. I have 
not received a copy of the evidence from 
the Government of India, and I cannot, 
therefore, comply with the request made 
in the last part of the question. 

Child Labour, Ahmedabad. 

7. Mr. RICHARDSON asked the 
Under-Secretary of State for India 
whether, since child labour is greater in 
Ahmedabad than in any other industrial 
centre, any steps have been taken to carry 
into effect the proposal of the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay in 1921 to appoint a 
special certifying surgeon for that 
district ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The Secretary of 
State has no information on this subject, 
but inquiry will be made. 

Kalifat Committbs (Passport to Turkey). 

10. Mr. W. M. ADAMSON asked the 
Under-Seoretary of State for India the 
reasons for the refusid of a passport to 
a Mahommedan deputation appointed by 
the Kalifat Committee for t^e purpose of 
visiting Turkey? ; 
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Mr. RiCHARDS: There was no refusal 
to gra^t . pasapoirts to a deputation as 
such. But, as was explained in the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly last March, Grovernment 
were unable to grant passports to certain 
persons proposed as members of a deputa¬ 
tion to Turkey because some of them had 
been convicted of offences against the 
State or of inciting Government servMnts 
to disaffection, and others were not of the 
Mahommedan religion. 

Mr. ORMSBY-GORE: Would not any 
Kalifat Committee now be interfering with 
the internal affairs of Turkey ? 

Mr, RICHARDS: That is another 
question. 

Army Officers (Pensions). 

13. Sir C. YATE asked the Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State for India whether,‘consider¬ 
ing that British service lieutenant-colonels 
were given a 43 per cent, rise on their 
pension while Indian Army lieutenant- 
colonels were only given a 14 per cent, 
rise, he will, in fixing the new rates ol 
pension that are to come into force, take 
into consideration the fact that the 5i per 
cent, reduction that is to be applied lo 
the whole pensions of British service 
officers will mean a reduction of 27J per 
cent, in the post-War increases to the 
British service officer but of 46 per cent, 
to the Indian Army officer; and will he 
take steps to see that the Indian Army 
officers are not unfairly treated in the 
matter 

Mr. RICHARDS : Due attention is being 
paid to the point to which the hon. and 
gallant Member refers. ♦ 

Court-martial, Kar\,chi. 

14. Mr. BAKER asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India whether his 
attention has been drawn to tho court 
martial held at Karachi on a member of 
the Royal Air Force charged with assault¬ 
ing Mr. R. K. Sidhwa; whether he is 
aware that, although the Commander-in- 
Chief sanctioned the prosecution, the 
defendant was acquitted despite his con¬ 
fession of guilt and the testimony against 
him of a number of witnesses, including 
four soldi^ri^; and whether he will call 
for a report? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I have no information 
regaj^ding this case, but will ask for a 
.report. 
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KENYA. 

Indians (Poll Tax). 

68. Mr. SCURR asked the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies the number of 
Indians sent to prison every year since 
1913 for failure to pay the poll tax levied 
in Kenya ? 

Mr. THOMAS: I have not got the 
information necessary to enable me to 
answer my hon. Friend^s question, but I 
will obtain it from the Governor. 

WRITTEN ANSWERS. 

BRITISH ARMY. 

Lieutenant C. H. Clendining. 

Mr. LANSBURY asked the Secretary of 
State for War whether he is now in a 
position to state whether it is his inten¬ 
tion to appoint a commission or com 
mittee to hold a public inquiry into the 
case of Lieutenant (\ H. (Mendining? 

Major ATTLEE : My right hon. Friend 
intended to discuss the whole case with 
the Army Council last month, but he has 
unfortunately been prevented from doing 
so by his indisposition and consequent 
compulsory absence from London. He 
will, no doubt, deal with the matter as 
soon as he is well enough to attend the 
War Office, but pending his return I am 
not in a position to make any further 
statement. 

Prisoners. 

Mr. HUDSON asked the Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State for India what facilities are 
given to prisoners in India for appealing 
against any decision of the gaol authori¬ 
ties concerning them 2 

Mr. RICHARDS: Prisoners in gaols in 
India have no right of appeal, but there 
is a system of frequent visits to gaols by 
duly appointed official and unofficial 
visitors to whom the Indian Gaols Com¬ 
mittee recommended that the power 
should be given of inspecting the gaol 
records (which would include the punish- 
•ment book), of putting any questions to 
prisoners out of the hearing of any gaol 
officer, and of communicating their ob¬ 
servations to the Inspector-General. The 
Government of India commended this 
system to the Local Governments, but I 

N 2 
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cannot say what are the precise arrange* 
ments in force in each province. 

Mr. HUDSON asked the Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State for India whether prisoners 
in Indian gaols are permitted to see the 
written orders, rules, and provisions of 
the gaol code? | 

Mr. RICHARDS: Gaols in India are a 
provincial subject and Manuals of gaol 
administration are published by various 
Provincial Governments. I have no in¬ 
formation as to the practice in the several 
provinces with regard to the grant of per¬ 
mission to individual prisoners to consult 
the Manuals. 

Passports. 

Mr. WINDSOR asked the Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State for India whether he is 
aware that certain Indians carrying on 
business in England, and who had re¬ 
served stalls at the British Empire Ex¬ 
hibition, were refused passports when 
they desired to return to England; and 
the reasons for this refusal? 

Mr. RICHARDS : My Noble Friend has 
no information as to any such refusal of 
passports. 

Travellers to Ceyion ^Police 
Inquiries). 

Mr. WINDSOR asked the Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State for India what are the 
inquiries addressed by the police 
authorities to Indian travellers from 
India to Ceylon ; and whether the eame 
questions are addressed to non-Indian 
travellers ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I have no information 
on the subject. Perhaps my hon. Friend 
will communicate to me the material on 
which his question is based. 


HONG KONG. 

Indians. 

Mr. HUDSON asked the Secretary of 
State for the CJolonies whether he is aware 
that British-Indian subjects on arrival 
at Hong Kopg are required to report for 
inq^Miiry at the police headquarters; and 
whslller other British subjects have to 
comply With a similar order ? 

^ Mr* TH^HAS: The law of Hong Kong 
requires that all persons of non^Aeiatie 
raOe or wid all Indians lhast 
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report at a police Station Within 12 h<lurs 
of their arrival in the Colony unlese they 
have been'examined by a police offlotr or 
examination officer at the ^time of their 
arrival. 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA (LEAVE OF 
ABSENCE) [MONEY]. 

Resolution reported, 

** That for the purposes of any Act of the 
present Seosion making provision with 
respect to eave of absence from India of 
the Governor-General, Commander-in-Ohief. 
and Governors and members of Executive 
Councils, it ifl expedient to authorise the 
payment out of the Bevenues of India of 
any salaries, leave allowances, and travel¬ 
ling or other expenses which may become 
payab’e under such Act.” 

Resolution agreed to. 


Tuesday^ Sth July, 1924- 

ORAL ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 

BRITISH ARMY. 

Lieutenant C. H. Olenbinino. 

21. Mr. COSTELLO asked the Secre¬ 
tary of State for War whether his atten¬ 
tion has been called to the publication 
of the names of the witnesses whose 
evidence Lieutenant C. H. Clendining 
wishes to be taken on his behalf in sup¬ 
port of his allegation of false imprison¬ 
ment in India in the year 1917; and 
whether he proposes to take the evidence 
of these witnesses, subject to croBs- 
examination ? 

Major ATTLEE : The answer to the first 
part of the question is in the affirmative. 
As regards the latter part, I would refer 
the hon. Member to my reply yesterday 
to the hon. Member for Bow and 
Bromley. 


Wedne^dt/fy^ 19l$4, 

WRITTEN M8WERS. 

MuBptB, Amum. 

Sir 'C. ‘YATfi asked the tJWteiMSitte- 
tary of State for India if he hae raddiVWd 
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any partioularn of the murder of Mr. 
Wbitten by coolies, on a tea estate in 
Assam, owing to his having reported their 
work to be of indifierent quality ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The fact of this 
murder has been reported, and a further 
report on it, after investigation, has been 
promised. 

University Degrees and Diplomas 
(Recognition, United Kingdom). 

Sir C. YATE asked the Under-Secretary 
of State for India whether, considering 
the largely increased number of passes in 
the arts and science examinations of the 
Calcutta University reported in the quin¬ 
quennial report on educational progress in 
Bengal, and the conclusion drawn there¬ 
from that there has been a steady lower¬ 
ing of standard, the question of levelling 
up the standard of examinations in Indian 
universities to that of British universities, 
so as to secure the recognition of Indian 
examinations in the United Kingdom, has 
been put before the conference of dele¬ 
gates from the various universities in 
India at its meeting at Simla for con¬ 
sideration ; and, if not, what steps it is 
proposed to take in the matter ^ 

Mr. RICHARDS: No report of the pro¬ 
ceedings of the conference in question 
has yet been received, but it is under¬ 
stood that the equivalence of Indi?in 
degrees and diplomas and their recog¬ 
nition in the United Kingdom was among 
the subjects for discussion. 


Thursday, lOih July, 

ORAL ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 

ROYAL AIR FORCE : OPERATIONS. 

59 and 60. Lieut.-Commander KEN¬ 
WORTHY asked the Under-Secretary of 
State for Air (1) whether the Royal Air 
Ik>rceihas been in action, since the present 
^ Government took office, in any depen¬ 
dencies or mandated territories other than 
Iisaq; and, if so, what were the 
circumstances) 

(2) on how many occasions the Royal 
Air Force has been in action since the 
present Goyemnjent took office, other¬ 
wise tbun in Ireq; what were the 
Ocqaslpps; and whether bombs were 
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dropped or machine guns brought into 
action, and against what objectives 1 

Lieut. . Commander KENWORTHY; 

May I point out, Mr. Speaker, that the 
first question is intended and does refer 
to British territory, and the second ques¬ 
tion to territories other than British? 

Mr, LEACH : The Royal Air Force has 
been in action, outside Iraq, on two occa¬ 
sions since the present Government took 
office, on both occasions on the North- 
West Frontier of India. The first was at 
Razmak, on 19th April, 1924, when an 
aeroplane directed the fire of a section of 
howitzers against a village, which was 
shelled in reprisal for the sniping of 
patrols in the neighbourhood. The second 
was on 25th and 28th May, when bombs 
and machine guns were used against two 
villages of the Mahsuds, who had com¬ 
mitted several serious outrages and had 
been warned that if they did not comply 
with certain terms, including the return 
of Hindus kidnapped and sold and the 
surrender of rifles, air or other action 
would be taken against them. Three out 
of four sections of the Mahsuds complied 
with these terms; the fourth failed to do 
so, and were consequently attacked. 

Lieut. - Commander KENWORTHY: 

When these villages were bombed with 
machine guns, was any warning given so 
that non-combatants and children could 
be removed? 

Mr. LEACH : That is always done. 

Lieut. - Commander KENWORTHY: 

Was it done in this case? 

Mr. LEACH: Yes. 

Viscount CURZON: Has it not always 
been one of the chief points of Liberal 
policy to do away with slavery'^ 


WRITTEN ANSWERS. 

Auxiliary and Territorial Forces 
Committee (Report) 

Lieut.-Cotonel HOWARD-BURY asked 
the Under-Secretary of State for India 
whether the Auxiliatry Force and the 
Indiaa Territorial Force Committee have 
yet reported; and, if not, when is »t 
expected that the Report will be issuedl? 
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Mr. RICHARDS: The Eeport of the 
committee has not yet been received. The 
Government of India anticipate that the 
deliberations of the committee will occupy 
some time. 

Cantonment Magistrates. 

Sir P. RICHARDSON asked the 
Under-Secretary of State for India 
whether cantonment magistrates who per¬ 
formed military duties during the War 
are under the same conditions ae to pay 
and pensions as military officers on the 
active list? 

Mr. RICHARDS: Generally speaking, 
cantonment magistrates reverted to mili¬ 
tary employment during the War 
received treatment similar to that of 
ordinary military officers. But if the 
hon. Member has in mind a case in which 
there appears to have been differentia¬ 
tion, I shall be glad to look into it. 


Monday, 14th July, 19 ^ 4 * 

ORAL ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 

New Delhi (Decorative Work). 

1. Mr. BAKER asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India whether he 
will give an undertaking that the work 
of decoration in New Delhi will be given 
to Indian artists and craftsmen ? 

The UNDER-SECRETARY of STATE 
for INDIA (Mr. Robert Richards): My 

Noble Friend feels sure that the (govern¬ 
ment of India will approach this ques¬ 
tion with every desire to encourage 
Indian arts and crafts. 

Assam Tea Plantations (Indentured 
Labourers). 

2, Mr. BAKER asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India what are the 
conditions of recruitment, rates of pay, 
hours of labour, and welfare conditions 
of the indentured labourers employed in 
the tea plantations of Assam; whether it 
is the duty of any official of the Govern¬ 
ment to instruct the labourers as to the 
terms of their contract; and whether any 
steps are taken bjr the Government to 
see that the terms of the contract are 
kopt both employer and employed! 
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Mr. RICHARDS: The system of re¬ 
cruiting labourers under contract under 
the Assam Labour and Emigration Act 
has been discontinued for some time. It 
is not the duty of any Government 
official to instruct labourers as to the 
terms of any contract that they may wish 
to enter into outside that Act. In the 
event of breaches of contract on either 
side, the ordinary remedy in the courts 
is available. 

Akali Movement. 

3. Colonel Sir CHARLES YATE asked 
the Under-Secretary of State for India 
whether his attention haii been drawn to 
the misrepresentations and hatred of the 
Government displayed by the Akali pro¬ 
paganda published in the extremist Sikh 
Press ; and, considering that the organisa¬ 
tion of the Akalis, have refused the con¬ 
ference and the generous terms offered 
by the Government through the Birdwood 
Committee and the elected Sikh members 
of the Punjab Legislative Council and by 
devoting itself to fanning the flame of 
anti-^ovemment hostility, has now grown 
into formidable danger to the other com¬ 
munities in the Punjab as well as to other 
sections of the Sikhs, will he state what 
special action is to be taken to maintain 
law and order in the Punjab? 

Mr. RICHARDS; I am aware of the 
extreme writings of a section of the Press 
in connection with the Akali agitation. 
As regards the last part of the question, 
the policy of the Punjab Government, 
which has the full approval of the Govern¬ 
ment of India and of my Noble Friend, 
is to maintain order and public security 
by consistently applying the law against 
all offenders, and at the same time to 
neglect no means of arriving at a stable 
and equitable solution of matters in con¬ 
troversy, with due regard to all the 
interests that are affected. 

Sir C. YATE: Is the hon. Gentleman 
aware that this Akali agitation has now 
become a purely political and revolu¬ 
tionary movement, without any religious 
features whatsoever, and will the Govern¬ 
ment of India take steps to put down this 
revolutionary movement? 

Sir HENRY CRAIK: Is it not well to 
leave this matter to the Governor ol ilie 
Punjab and his assistants on the apot ? 
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Mr. RICHARDS: With regard to the 
second supplementary question, I think it 
is well. With regard to the first, it has 
always been partly political and partly 
religious. 

Sir C. YATE : Does not the hon. 
Gentleman know that religion is quite out 
of it now? 

Sbhjition Changes, Cawnpore. 

4. Mr. LANSBURY asked the Under- 
Secretary of State for India, whether the 
Secretary of State for India has now 
received copies of the evidence given in 
the recent trials for sedition at Cawn¬ 
pore ; and, if so, will he lay copies upon 
the Table of the House? 

Mr. RICHARDS : The evidence referred 
to has not yet been received. 

6. Mr. LANSBURY asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India whether he 
is aware that nearly 150 persons have 
been arrested in the Cawnpore district 
charged with sedition; and will he tell 
the House what is the actual nature of 
the charges preferred against these men ^ 

Mr. RICHARDS: I have no information 
of any such arrests having been made in 
the Cawnpore district, 

Lieut.-Commander KEN WORTHY: Is 

the hon. Gentleman aware that these men 
are being arrested because they advo¬ 
cated the land for the people ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I have no infoi'mation 
as to that. 

Mr. LANSBURY: Will the hon. Gentle¬ 
man make inquiries, seeing that it was 
a Reuter telegram that conveyed this in¬ 
formation, and they are notoriously 
accurate ? 

Mr. RICHARDS : I wdll make inquiries. 

Trade Unions. 

11. Mr, R. RICHARDSON asked the 

Under-Secretary of State for India 
whether any legislation is contemplated 
by the Government of India for legalising 
trade unions, and to enable such bodies 
to be protected from civil or criminal 
actions when performing trade union 
fiinctions ? 

Mr* RICHARDS: The Government of 
India contemplate legislation enabling 
trade unions to register, and according 


a large measure of protection from civil 
and criminal actions to such registered 
unions. 

Impressed Labour. 

12. Mr. R. RICHARDSON asked the 

Under-Secretary of State for India 
whether the system of impressed labour 
for Government work, either civil or 
military, still continues; and, if so, 
whether he will lay upon the Table of the 
House a copy of the rules and ordinances 
governing 

Mr. RICHARDS: Certain enactments 
of the Indian legislatures, copies of which 
will be placed in the Library, provide for 
the requisitioning of labour for emer¬ 
gencies, such as the repair of irrigation 
works, and in exceptional circumstances. 

INTUANISATIOX. 

13. Mr. BATEY asked the Under-Sec¬ 
retary of State for India whether any 
action has been taken on the resolution 
passed by the Legislative Assembly 
calling for the unrestricted admission of 
Indians to the naval, military, and air 
forces ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: Yes, Sir. The whole 
question of the admission of Indians to 
the various arms was carefully considered, 
along with other questions relating to the 
defence of India, in 1922, by the Com- 
mutee of Imperial Defence, upon whose 
recommendations the existing policy of 
Tndianisation was laid down by His 
Majesty^s Government in 1923. 

Cavalry Regiments (Reduction). 

14. Mr. BATEY asked the Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State for India whether, st ring 
that the War Office objected to the reduc¬ 
tion ot the military establishment of India 
by three cavalry regiments, and that as 
a consequence of such objections only two 
regiments have been removed despite the 
recommendations of the Retrenchment 
Committee, he will state the amount of 
the annual contribution wffiich the War 
Office has agreed to make towards the 
cost of this regiment, and what propor¬ 
tion of the expense this contribution 
represents ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The decisions on the 
Retrenchment Committee’s recommenda¬ 
tions for the reduction of the military 
establishment of India were not taken by 
any one Department, but by His Majesty’s 
Government, as the matter affectM the 
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tMr. Richards.] 
disposition of the Imperial forces as a 
whole. The War Office do not contribute 
directly towards the cost of the cavalry 
regiment which it was decided to retain 
on the Indian establishment. They have 
agreed to pay £76,000 a year for two years 
to Indian revenues^ in consideration of 
various factors connected with the general 
scheme of reduction, of which the cost of 
the regiment in question was only one 
aspect. The last part of the question, 
therefore, does not arise. 

Sir C. YATE: Is the hon. Gentleman 
not aware that the military forces in India 
have been reduced now below the margin 
of safety? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I am not aware of 
that. 

Public Wells and Schools. 

45. Sir C- YATt asked the Under¬ 
secretary of St^te for India in which of 
the Provincial Legislative Councils resolu¬ 
tions have been passed permitting the 
use of public wells, schools, etc., by the 
backward and labouring classes of India ; 
and which of the municipalities and local 
boards have given effect to this 
resolution ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: Resolutions to this 
effect were adopted last year in the 
Bombay and Central Provinces Legisla¬ 
tive Councils. I have no information to 
enable me to answer the second part of 
the question. 

Sir C. YATE: Cannot the hon. Gentle¬ 
man give me one single instance in which 
this has been carried out? 


EAST AFRICAN COMMITTEE. 

57. Mr. ROBERT RICHARDSON asked 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether, in view of the extensive interests 
of Indians in East Africa, he proposes to 
appoint a representative Indian on the 
East African Committee T 

Mr. THOMAS: No, Sir. The member¬ 
ship^ of the Committee has not been 
depid^ on any basis of representation of 
looai interests. I have no doubt that the 
Conumttee will have ample opportunity 
of ascertaining the viewa of Irdians on 
matters withixu the terms of reference^ 
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India Office. 

Mr. MILLS asked the Under-Secretary 
of State for India how many Indians are 
on the advisory, technical, political or 
industrial staff at the India Office; and, 
if none are employed, will he consider the 
appointment of such as are competent 
for offices which are, or may fall, vacant ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I am not quite sure 
what are the appointments to which my 
hon. Friend refers. Appointments to the 
establishment of the Secretary of »State 
in Council are made as the result of open 
competitive examination, for which 
Indians are eligible. There are no 
Indians on the establishment. Certain 
appointments in the India Office requir¬ 
ing special qualifications are made by 
selection, and there are three Indians, so 
appointed, on the Council of India. Ojje 
Indian is also employed in the Library. 


Vicetioy's Executive Council. 

Mr. MILLS asked the Under-Secretary 
of State for India whether any Labour 
representative is on the Advisory Council 
of the Viceroy of India? 

Mr. RICHARDS: If my hon. Friend is 
referring to the Viceroy's Executive 
Council, the answer is in the negative. 

Aumy Officers (Pay, Burma). 

Sir P. RICHARDSON asked the Under- 
Secretary of State for India whether 
Army officers proceeding from India to 
Burma receive a special Burma allowance 
on account of the increased cost of living 
in the latter country such as is given to 
Government officials, civil servants, 
police, public work departments, etc.; 
and, if not, whether it is proposed to give 
a Burma allowance to Army officers, and 
on what scale? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The answer to the 
first part of the question is in the nega*' 
tive« I understand that the matter ie 
being considered by the Government of 
India in connection with the impending 
revision of pay. 

Gold CBals).> 

M». W. AOAMSaN aaked tj» 
VQdOT'Stoiwtai*; ol Stftte iot. Indlift 
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wiietheT be will publish tbo correspond¬ 
ence between the Government of India 
and the Secretary of State relating to the 
sale of £2,000,000 of gold from the 
Currency Department ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The correspendence 
on this matter is very voluminous and 
my Noble Friend does not consider that 
any adequately useful public purpose 
would be served by publishing it. 

Government Departments (Indians). 

Mr. W. M. ADAMSON asked the 
Under-Secretary of State for India the 
number of Indians holding positions of 
secretaries to the Government of India 
in the various Departments in the 
Central Secretariat? 

Mr. RICHARDS: On the 1st May this 
year one pe^rmanent appointm^^nt of 
secretary to the Government of India 
was, and is etill, held by an Indian; 
there is an Indian financial adviser on 
military finance with the status of a 
secretary; and Indian officers are 
officiating as additional joint secretary 
and deputy-secretary in the Legislative 
and Education Departments respectively 

League of Nations (Dei.egate8), 

Mr. LANSBURY asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India whether 
delegates representing Indian self- 
governing states have been appointed to 
attend the forthcoming meeting of the 
League of Nations to be held in 
September; by whom the delegates are 
appointed and to whom they are respon¬ 
sible; and can he give the House the 
names of such delegates ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The answer to the 
first part is in the negative. Delegates 
are not appointed to represent the Indian 
States as such. The answer to-the second 
part is that the delegates are appointed 
by, and are responsible to, the Secretary 
of State acting in consultation with tPe 
Government of India; to the third part, 
that the delegates are Lord Hardinge of 
Penshurst, His Highness The Maharaja 
of Bikaner and Sir Muhammad Rafiq, 

Mr. LAmBURY asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India whether the 
Legialative Assembly in India was oon- 
sulihed before the appointment of Lord 
Bardinge to represent India at the 
meting of the League of Nations in 
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September next; will be inform this 
House by whom Lord Hardinge and the 
other members of the delegation were 
appointed; was any effort made, either 
in this country or in India, to diecover 
whether the members of this delegation 
represent, directly or indirectly, the 
views and opinions of representative 
Indians on either national or inter¬ 
national questions; and will he give the 
names of the members of the delegation 

Lord Hardinge is to lead ? 

« 

Mr. RICHARDS: The answer to the 
first part ie in the negative. It is not 
usual for Executive Governments to con¬ 
sult their legiBlatures in making such 
appointments. The answers to the 
second and fourth parts have been given 
in my reply to Question No. 1. The 
answer to the third part ie in the 
a^ffirmative. 

Elect’ions (Army Officers). 

Mr. LANSBURY asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India whether he 
is aware that a brigade order was issued 
in JSialkote during a recent election recom¬ 
mending military officers to vote for a 
non-Swarajist candidate as the most 
desii able person before the electors; 
whether this order has the approval of 
the Government of India or the com¬ 
mander-in-chief in India ; and will he lay 
upon the Table of the House a copy of 
this order ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: My Noble Friend has 
no information on this subject, but will 
make inquiries. 


Tueschn/, 15fh •/?////, W24- 

ORAL ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 

Armv Native Labour (Allowance). 

13. Major HORE-BELISHA asked the 
Secretary of State for War whether he is 
aware that it is the custom in the British 
Army in India for the menial work of the 
various regiments, such as lavatory 
cleansing, water carrying, etc., to *be 
carried out by native labour, and that the 
Indian Government make an allowance to 
pay for suitable native labour to carry 
out thid work in all the depots where 
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British regiments are stationed; that at 
some of the temporary depots and hos< 
pitals where military rank and file are 
stationed there are no allowances, and the 
work has to be done by the Royal Army 
Medical Corps unit, who, if they wish to 
avoid such work, have to pay from their 
own mess funds and by subscriptions from 
the unit for the necessary work to be 
done; and that there is great feeling 
among the officers and ranks of the Royal 
Army Medical Corps in regard to *this 
anomaly; and will he see whether it can 
be removed ? 

The UNDER SECRETARY of STATE 
for INDIA (Mr. Richards) : I have been 
asked to reply I have no information on 
this subject and will have inquiries made 
if the hon Member will be so kind as to 
give me the names of the places to which 
he refers. 

Army Officers (Pay). 

64. Viscountess ASTOR asked the 
Under-Secretary of State for India 
whether, in view of the fact that the 
recent reduction in the pay of British 
Army officers consists of a 5j per cent, 
cut on the 20 per cent, increase granted 
to meet the higher cost of living, he will 
reconsider the decision of the India Office 
to apply the 5j per cent, reduction to the 
whole pay of Indian Army officers 

Mr. RICHARDS : The revision of Indian 
Army rates of pay is still under considera* i 
tion. 

Viscountess ASTOR: Will the hon. 
Gentleman consider well that Indian 
officers are among the very poorest of our 
officers, and that it would be very unfair 
to charge them on the whole of the pay 
when this charge is not made to the 
officers at homef 

Mr. RICHARDS ; This point has already 
been brought to the notice of the India 
Office. 

Mr. RAWLINSDN: It is a long time 
ago since we were informed that this 
question is still under consideration, and 
can the hon. Gentleman give us the 
ali^hteat idea as to when any results of 
his ^nsideration is going to take place, 
as >tbi8 is a very serious matter for the 
Indikn ofimers? 

Ilf# ttiCHAHDS; In any case the 
revised rates will datle from 1st July. 
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Major HORE BELISHA: Is it a fact 
that no reduction has taken plade in 
Indian Army officers’ pay ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: Nothing has been 

done as yet. 


Thursday^ 17th July^ 19Si. 

ORAL ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 

Warrant Officers (Free Passage). 

68. Rear-Admiral SUETER asked the 
Under-Secretary of State for India 
whether the warrant officers, Indian un¬ 
attached list, are allowed the same free 
passage facilities when proceeding to this 
country on leave as other British warrant 
officers; and, if not, what is the reason ? 

Mr. PARKINSON (Comptroller of the 

Household) : Non-departmental warrant 
officers of the Indian unattached list are 
treated generally under the rules for 
British Service warrant officers, but owing 
to the present financial stringency, 
departmental warrant officers are allowed 
free entitled passages only when on leave 
on medical certificate. 

Delhi Riots. 

Viscount CURZON: I desire to put to 
you, Sir, a question by Private Notice. 
At this Sitting of the House I received a 
letter from your Secretary, referring me 
to Question 67, which the hon. Member 
was not in his place to ask. I was 
wondering whether you would allow me to 
put the question I desire to put by Private 
Notice 1 

Mr. SPEAKER : I think the Noble Lord 
may ask the question he eent me, but I 
am informed that the Minister respon¬ 
sible is not able to be here. The 
Noble Lord can see if there is an answer. 

Viscount CURZON*. May I ask, in the 
event of the Under-Secretary being here, 
whether his att^tion has b^n drawn to 
reports of eerious developments of the 
riots in Delhi, and whether he can make 
any statement on the position f 

Mr. PARKINSON: A report has been 
Mked for, and when it has been received,, 
it will be communicated to the Noble 
Lord. 
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ANTHRAX. 

25. Mr, TILLETT asked the Home 
Secretary whether he is aware of the 
hardships and risks to health and life 
imposed upon workers handling hides, 
horns, hoofs, bones, wool, and hair, parti 
oularly those impo-rted from India and 
Asia generally; and, in view of the fact 
that docks, wharves, quays, warehouses, 
and workshops at which these com¬ 
modities are handled for transpo-rting and 
sorting are not sdheduled under the 
Factory Acts, will he take steps to include 
in the forthcoming legislation such 
Clauses as will cover all those engaged in 
the handling of these commodities! 

Mr. HENDERSON: As the answer to 
this question is rather long, I will, with 
my hon. Friend^s permission, circulate 
it in the Official Report. 

Following is the answer: 

I am well aware of the risk from anthrax 
to which these workers are exposed, and 
will take every possible step to meet it 
There is already power under the Factory 
Act to make Regulatione for the protec¬ 
tion of persons employed in docks and the 
other premises mentioned, and Regula¬ 
tions are in force in regard to th^ 
handling of hides imported from Asia or 
Africa. Experience shows, however, that 
the most, if not the only, effective remedy 
consists in the disinfection of the material, 
and the most hopeful line of advance, 
therefore, will be to utilise, wherever 
practicable, the powers conferred by the 
Anthrax Prevention Act, 1910, by pro¬ 
viding for compulsory disinfection at the 
port of entry. As my hon. Friend knows, 
certain materials are already being com¬ 
pulsorily disinfected at the Government 
Station at Liverpool, and the extension 
of this requirement to other materials, 
and in particular to East India wool, is 
now under consideration. 


WRIHEN ANSWERS. 

Delhi Riots. 

Sir C. YATE asked the Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State for India if he can give 
any information regarding the Hindu- 
Mahommndaii outbreaks at Delhi and 
otW places in India; and in how many 
plaO 0 B troops have had to be called out 
m aid of the civil power 1 


Mr. RICHARDS: No official telegram 
has so far been received, but the Govern¬ 
ment of India have been asked for an 
early report. 

Madras Hindu Religious Endowments 

Bill. 

Mr. LANSBURY asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India (1) whether, 
in view of the numerous objections to the 
Madras Hindu Religious Endowments Bill 
12 of 1922, the Secretary of State for India 
will have it examined; and whether he 
will advise the Governor-General to with¬ 
hold his asent pending such examination; 

(2) whether the Madras Hindus Re¬ 
ligious Endowments Bill 12 of 1922 was 
reseryejd for the consideration of the 
Governor-General as required by the 
Rules under the Government of India Act; 
and, if it was not so reserved, why not; 

(3) whether he is aware that the Madras 
Hindu Religious Endowments Bill 12 of 
1922 contains provisions contemplating 
the creation of a select board to be ap¬ 
pointed by the Governor acting with the 
Minister in charge with extensive powers 
over Hindu religious institutions; and 
whether the Secretary of State for India 
was consulted or informed before this de¬ 
parture was made from the principle of 
non-interference embodied in Section 22 
of the Religious Endowment Act XX of 
1863 

Mr. RICHARDS: This Measure will in 
due course, if it is assented to by the 
Governor-General, come before my Noble 
Friend under the provisions of Section 82 
of the Government of India Act. Until 
it does so come and he is apprised of all 
the facts connected with it. he is not pre¬ 
pared to prejudge his own action or that 
taken by any other authority upon it. 
The Secretary of State was not consulted 
about its terms before introduction, and 
there is no provision of law or rule which 
required that he should be so consulted. 


Monday^ 2l8t July^ 192J^. 

ORAL ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 

Impressed Labour. 

1. Mr, BAKER asked the Under¬ 
secretary of Staite for India whether the 
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syat^ of impreseed labour for civil or 
military puiposea coni>inues in any part 
of India; and, if so, whether he will lay 
upon the Ta,ble of the House a copy of 
the Regulations governing such labour^ 

The UNDER-SECRETARY of STATE 
for INDIA (Mr. Richards) : I would refer 
my hon. Fnend to the answer given to 
a similar question by the hon. Member 
for Houghton-le-Spring (Mr. R. Richard^ 
eon) on the 14th July last. 

Trade Unions. 

?. Mr. BAKER asked the Under-Secro¬ 
tary of State for India whether any legis¬ 
lation 18 contemplated by the Govern¬ 
ment of India to enable trade unions to 
be registered and to protect such bodies 
from civil or criminal prosecutions when 
pursuing bona fide trade union activities? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I would refer my 
hon. Friend to the answer given to a 
sjinilai question by the hon. Member for 
Houghton-le-Spring (Mr. Riohardeon) on 
the 14th July last. 

52. Sir C. YATE asked the Under- 
Secretai’y of State for India what are 
tlie terms of the legislation contemplated 
by the Government of India, according 
a large measure of protection from civil 
and criminal action to registered trade 
unions in India; and when it is expected 
that these terms will be brought into 
force ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The Government of 
India are now about to draft their Bill, 
which will be published as soon as it is 
drafted. They hope to be able to intro 
dnee it in the Legislative Assembly in 
the Delhi Session next year. 

Sir C. YATE: Does the hon. Gentle¬ 
man deliberately contemplate making 
trade unions in India above the law? 

Mr. RICHARDS: No. 

Mr, W. THORNE: The trade unions 
wani to get the same rights as we have 
got here. 

Cp^avLTiKo Emumm- 

3, Mr. BAKER asked the Under-Secre¬ 
tary of St#e for India whether there is 
any barrier to prevent a fully qualified 
Indian as a commlting epipne^r 
in Indiia^) an^Jl not, whether be 
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quire how it is tbat> whilst Indian consultr 
ing engineers are able to undertake highly 
important contracts elsewhere, all com¬ 
missions in India are given to a very 
limited number of favoured British firms ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I know of no such 
barrier. As regards the second part of 
the question, if my hon. Friend will give 
me particulars of any case that has come 
to his notice an inquiry will be made. 

Bombay and Baroda Railway Company 
(Diboharobs). 

4. Mr. hANSBURY asked the Under- 
Secretaiy of State for India whether his 
attention has been called to the fact that 
two workmen employed by the Bombay 
and Baroda Railway Company have been 
discharged because they took part in 
organising a trade union meeting; and 
will he ask the Government of India to 
inquire into the matter, with a view to the 
re-instatement of these men, seeing that 
trade unions are legal organisations 
within the Dominion of India ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The matter does not 
I seem to be one in which the Government 
j of India can interfere, but I understand 
1 that one of the workmen referred to has 
brought an action against the company 
I for wrongful dismissal. 

Prison Administration (Press Attacks). 

6. Colonel Sir CHARLES YATE asked 
the Under-Secretary of State for India 
whethei his attention has been drawn to 
the Report on the administration of the 
gaols in the Punjab for the year 1923, and 
the remarks of the Governor-in-Council 
on the attacks in the public Press of 
India upon the prison administration, 
which only ceased when the bulk of the 
Akali prisoners were released and which 
the Governor-in-Council concluded had 
been engineered for political reasons and 
were, when not totally false, at all events 
greatly exaggerated, and that his sym¬ 
pathies were with the officials who were 
defamed, and placing on record his satis^ 
faction with the efforts made to maintain 
prison discipline under the most difficult 
conditions; whetJier he will state in hpw 
many cases proceedings were taken, 
against the delamers and with what re- 
snlt; and, whether adeqnate 
will now at Isrst be taken to RUfr-a 
f to this defaraatian<>| officials In 

. Press and to protect the' 

’ ^ 
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British ^aud Indian, in Iheir endeavours 
to do their duty? 

’Mr. RICHARDS: The reply to the first 
part is in the affirmative. I cannot give 
figures as to the second part. As regards 
the last part, I would refer to the answer 
which I gave to a similar question on the 
19th May,last. 

Sir C. YATE: Is it the case that most 
of these attacks were made in the paper 
called the Bande Mataram/' the Editor 
of which is Lala Lajpat Rai, and of which 
Har Kishen Lai, a former Minister, is 
now the chief shareholder ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I am not aware of 
that circumstance. 

Sardar Mohindrasingh. 

9. Mr. CLARKE asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India if he is 
aware that Sardar Mohindrasingh, a 
member of the Punjab Legislative Coun¬ 
cil, has been sentenced to two and a half 
years* rigorous imprisonment and a fine 
of Rs. 1,500, on a charge of entertaining a 
Shahidi Akali Jatha; and if he will in¬ 
quire into the circumstances of the case 
and the reason for the severity of the 
sentence » 

Mr. RICHARDS: I have seen a Press 
message to this effect in a newspaper re¬ 
cently received from India, but have no 
official information on the subject. With¬ 
out further details it is not proposed to 
make inquiry into the case. 

^ajor BARNETT: Will the hon. 
Gentleman have the goodness to tell the 
House what is a Shahidi Akali Jatha, as 
without that information it is impossible 
to form a judgment on the gravity of 
this case? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I have already said 
that I have no information beyond what I 
have seen in the newspapers. 

Labour Conditions (Bombay). 

10. Mr. CLARKE asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India if, in view 
of the satisfaction expressed by the people 
of Boinbay with the action of the Secre¬ 
tary of State riegarding the payment of 
wages fortnightly, he is prepared to make 
it con^pulsoi^y on employers to pay 
mBUtnUj allowance to women workers, 
an^ also to make compulsory the closing 
of all liqiier shops on paydays and holi¬ 


days; and if he will inquire if it is the 
intention of the government of Bombay 
to amend the Factory Act in the direction 
indicated. 

Mr. RICHARDS: My Noble Friend 
cannot make maternity benefits or the 
closing of liquor shops on pay da 3 r 8 and 
holidays compuleory, since legislation in 
India, as indicated in the last part of 
my hon. Friend*s question, would be 
lequired. As regards maternity benefits, 
the Government of India, not long ago, 
considered the queetion of taking action 
on the line's of the Washington Conven¬ 
tion concerning the employment of women 
before and after childbirth, but decided 
that, in the circumstances existing in 
India, this was not feasible. The regula¬ 
tion of liquor shops being a transferred 
subject,** is not a matter in which my 
Noble Friend can interfere. 

Vaccination Laws (Hyderabad). 

11. Mr. CLARKE asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India if his atten¬ 
tion has been called to the imprisonment 
of parents in Hyderabad, Sindh, who 
have conscientious objections to vaccina¬ 
tion; and, if so, can he say if it is the 
intention of the Government of India to 
amend the Vaccination Act so as to 
assimilate the law to that prevailing in 
this country? 

Mr. SPEAKER; Is not this a matter 
relating to an Indian self-governing 
State ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: No, Sir. The answer 
to the first part of the question is in the 
negative. I am not aware that the 
Government of India contemplate an 
amendment of the Vaccination Act. 

Major BARNETT ; Will the Prime 
Minister consider the desirability of 
taking steps to assimilate the law of this 
country with that of India in regard to 
this matter? 

Earl WINTERTON: Does not this 
question relate to the State of 
Hyderabad ? 

Sir HENRY CRAIK: May I ask if any 
answer was given to the question asked 
by you, Mr. Speaker, as to the position 
in that respect? 

Mr. SPEAI^ER: My point was that 
questions ought not to be asked in ihe 
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House relating to the internal affftirs oi 
a self-goverping Indian State. My know¬ 
ledge is not sufficient always to be sure 
about this point, and that is the reason 
why I asked the question. 

Sir H. CRAIK: No answer was made 
to the question. 

Mr, SPEAKER : The Under-Secretary 
of State for India said ** No.” 

German Subjects (Exclusion). 

12. Sir C. YATE asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India whether his 
attention has been drawn to the feeling 
that has been aroused in India against 
the readmission of German missionaries 
consequent on their conduct in the late 
War; and will he take steps to prevent 
the removal of the present ban on their 
return to India ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: No change ie at 
present contemplated in the Gk)vernment 
of India's policy of general exclusion of 
Grermans, including missionaries, from 
India for five years from the official date 
of the termination of the War. The 
prohibition may be relaxed in the case of 
individual missionaries! imder very 
stringent safeguards, including a con¬ 
dition that the head of the mission in 
India in which such missionary would 
work must be a British subject. 

Sir C. YATE: Considering what was 
done by these German missionaries 
during the War and the present state of 
India, does not the hon. Gentleman think 
it would be moot unsatisfactory and 
unjustifiable to re-admit them 1 

Mr. RICHARQS: I think that point is 
safeguarded in the terms of the reply. 

Major Sir BERTRAM FALLE: Does 
the hon. Gentleman remember t^at the 
German missionary who was found in the 
Cameroons working for his country said 
he was a German first and a missionary 
afterwarde % 

Opium and Alcoholic Liquors. 

Ife*, LAN8BURY asked the Under- 
Bi^eiary of State for India whether he 
will state the amount of revenue received 
by ikf Indian Government brom the salo 
r qf ^d.nlcqholio liquors to 
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India for the past 10 years; and whether 
the representatives of the,Indian people, 
through the Legislative Assembly, will be 
allowed to send representatives to the 
Opium Conference which is shortly to be 
held under the auspices of the League of 
Nations ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The figures are being 
prepared and I will circulate them in the 
Official Report as soon as possible. 
India will be represented at the two CJon- 
ferences on opium smoking and the manu¬ 
facture of drugs to be held this autumn. 
In selecting represientatives my Noble 
Friend will follow the procedure adopted 
in the case of the Indian delegation at 
the aseembly of the League of Nations. 

Punjab (Unrest). 

48. Mr. RHYS asked the Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State for India whether his atten¬ 
tion has been called to the serious state 
of unrest and discontent among the Sikhs 
in the Punjab; and, if so, to what cause 
does he attribute it? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The situation ae 
regards certain sections of the Sikhs in 
the Punjab has long been under the 
serious consideration of the, Indian 
authorities and my Noble Friend. I fear 
that it would not be possible to explain 
the causes to which unreet or discontent 
is due within the limits of an answer to 
the question. 

Mr, RHYS: Has not the unrest been 
considerably accentuated by the attitude 
of the Secretary of State on communal 
representation as expressed in his 
letter ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: That ie a matter of 
opinion. 

DblUi (Riotb). 

49. Mr. RHYS asked the Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State for India if he can give 
any information as to the recent rioting 
in Delhi; the cause of the outbreak; and 
the number of casualties? 

14. Lleut.-Colonel HOWARD • BURY 

asked the Under-Secretary of State for 
India whether he has any information 
with regard to the Emdu-Moslem riots 
in and whether he will ^Lfor 

^ah'ofilciaji report! 
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Mr. RICHARDS: I will axiswer 
these questions by circulating in the 
OFFiCJAt Repobt copies of two telegrams 
from the Government of India on the 
Bubjeot of the Delhi riots. 

Earl WINTERTON: Can the hon. 
.Gentleman not give some information on 
this, which is really a very important 
matter 1 Can he say whether or not the 
rioting has now .ceased, and how many 
British troops have been engaged in 
quelling iti 

Mr. RICHARDS: I can say the rioting 
has now ceased, but 1 cannot say hoNv 
many British troops were engaged. 1 
understand two persons were injured. 

Earl WINTERTON: Cannot the hon. 
Gentleman give the number of British 
troops engaged in quelling the dispute, 
instead of quoting telegrams from the 
Government of India? 

Mr. RICHARDS: If the Noble Lord 
will wait until he has seen the answer, I 
think he will agree that it meets the case. 

Following are the co'pies of the teh- 
grams: 

** Copy op Telegram from Viceroy, Home 
Department, to Secretary op Stite for 
India, dated ISth July, 1924. 

Following telegram received from Chief 
Commissioner: Communal tension betw^een 
Hindus and Musalmans has been greatly 
accentuated lately by several rumours of 
forcible conversion to either faith, Speci.tl 
arrangements made for protection of the 
city during Id with the aid of the military 
On the 11th, 3 days before Id, insignificant 
unexpected quarrel between Hindu and 
Musalman j^ouths occasioned slight riot in 
the morning, easily suppressed, followed by 
serious Musalman attack due to false rumour 
of death of this youth. Situation promptly 
dealt with by police, but military assistance 
invoked. Situation under control by night. 
Ho.spital casualties: Hindus, dead, 3; 
injured, 45. Moslems, injured, 25. Un¬ 
known number under treatment elsewhere. 
No trouble 12th to 14th. Local authorities 
morning of the 15th proclaimed special 
closing of additional route' through Hindu 
quarter for cows destined for sacrifice. 
Orders resented by the Moslems, especially 
. butchers. Serious riots at midday in the 
northern suburbs of the city. Proclamation 
with difficulty enforced. Order restored 
within two hours with military assistance. 
Hospital casualties; Hindus, dead, 8; 
injured, 44. Moslems, dead, 1; injured, 25; 
unknown number privately treated. Police 
opened fire, with buckshot, causing two 
Kb trouble 16th. Following night 
;pioi by .Hindus centre of city easily 


suppressed. To-day situation quiet, Moslem 
shops generally open, Hindu shops mostly 
closed. Police control adequate with 
military assistance. There has been no loot¬ 
ing. Situation grave owing to the un¬ 
reasonable panic and possibility of indi¬ 
vidual acts of hadmashiy 

Copy of Telegram from Viceroy, Home 
Department, to Secretary op State foe 
India, dated 17th July, 1924. 

Acute tension between Hindus and 
Mohammedans, Delhi, has been prevalent 
for some time, resulting in somewhat serious 
disturbances. Alleged assault by Hindus on 
Mohammedan boy, and false rumour that 
boy was killed, created much excitement in 
Mohammedan community. Military was 
called in and situation was under control by 
nightfall. Dispositions created by local 
authority were sufficient to prevent dis¬ 
turbances on the following three days, and 
critical day, 14th July, of Mohammedan 
Festival passed off quietly. At midday on 
15th July, however, serious trouble began 
in Sudder Basiaar. Local regulations pro¬ 
hibit taking cows for slaughter in Delhi 
during Id by certain routes leading through 
the Hindu quarters. Dispute arose whether 
a cow should be taken along prohibited 
route. Riots en8ue<l and police were com¬ 
pelled to fire. Order was restored by about 
4 p.m. by the assistance of the military. 
Three Hindus and one Mohammedan are 
believed to have been killed. Latest reports 
state that the situation is satisfactory.^’ 

Birth- and Death-Rates (Children). 

53. Mr. LANSBURY asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State fop India the number 
of births in British India during the past 
10 years ending 30th June; and the 
number of deaths of children under one, 
five and 10 years of age for the same 
period ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: As the reply takes 
the form of a statistical table, I propose, 
with my hon. Friend's permission, to 
circulate it in the Official Report. 

Following is the reply: 

Number of registered births in British 
India: 


Year. 

Number. 

1914 . 

... 9,447,300 

1915 . 

... 9,021,826 

1916 . 

... 8,856,283 

1917 . 

... 9,379,349 

1918 . 

... 8,430,660 

1919 . 

... 7,212,416 

1920 . 

... 7,864,232 

1921 . 

... 7,322,639 

1922 . 

... 7,638,966 

1923 . 

... 7.909,097 
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Number of deaXhe <ff children. 


Year. 

Under 1. 

Under 5. 

Under 10. 

1914 

2,001,988 

1,264,006 

422,403 

1915 

1,821,732 

1,132,395 

442,878 

1916 

1,793,784 

1,196,972 

423,761 

1917 

1,929,491 

1,365,403 

612,991 

1918 

2,252,034 1 

' 2,052,979 

1,037,796 

1919 

1,618,799 ! 

1 1,351,729 

625,735 

1920 

1,532,990 

1,148,567 

498,157 

1921) 

— 

— 

— 

1922 V* 

— ' 

' — 

— 

1923 J 

I —~ 


—— 


* No figorts for this period are avaiiabie. 


Artiixery Ofpicbrs (Housino). 

60. Lieut.-Colonel JAMES asked the 
Under-Secretary of State for India 
whether he is aware that there is a house 
shortage at Rawai Pindi and insufficient 
Government bungalows to accommodate 
married officers of the Artillery; that the 
rent of bungalows amounts to from 90 to 
175 rupees a month, and that hotel 
accommodation is 600 rupees a month for 
two people ; and whether, seeing that this 
makes a severe inroad on the pay of a 
junior officer, and in view of the fact that 
infantry officers receiving similar pay can 
obtain Government bungalows, he will 
take prompt action in the matter ? 

Mr. RICHARDS; I will have the 
Government of India’s attention called to 
the matter which the hon. and gallant 
Member mentions. 

Cawnpore (Sedition Trial). 

58. Earl WINTERTON asked the 
Under-Secretary of State for India 
whether he will publish as a White Paper 
an account of the proceedings and finding 
in the Oawnporp conspiracy case? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The Government of 
India have recently reported that a 
complete record of the case is being 
printed for the hearing of the appeal 
which is expected to be filed in the High 
Court, and that copies will be forwarded 
as soon as possible. I can therefore only 
refer to the reply which I gave to the 
hon. ^Hember for Bow and Bromley on 
the June. 

Earl WWTERTON ; Do I understand 
fr<»n ^e reply that the hon. Gentleman 
has '^ftnitely decided not to publish 
these papers, if and vdien they art 
received 1 
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Mr. RWHAROS: ITo; ^he reply I 
gave was that it was a miditer within 
the discretion of the Secretary of State, 

Earl WINTERTON: Some hon. Oenttle- 
men opposite feel, like myself, that we 
ought to have this information which is 
of great importance. Why, in view of 
the fact that the hon. Gentleman has 
been pressed by hon. Members, cannot he 
now undertake to publish it as soon as 
it is received from the Government of 
India? What reason is there against 
that? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The reason is ihat 
I the Secretary of State has probably not 
yet received it himself. 

Mr. LANSBURY: If it has been pub¬ 
lished in India, what reason is there for 
not publishing it here ? 

HON. MEMBERS: Hear, hear! 


CHAIRMEN’S PANEL. 

Mr. William Nicholson reported from 
the Chairmen’s Panel; That they had 
appointed Mr. Alden to act as Chairman 
of Standing Committee D (in respect of 
the Government of India (Leave of 
Absence) Bill) [Lords], 

Repoii) to lie upon the Table. 


WRITTEN ANSWERS. 

Tata Iron and Steel Works, Jamshedpur. 

Mr. SCURR asked the Under-Secretary 
of State for India whether he is aware 
that the Indian employes of the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company at Jamshedpur are not 
granted any rest days, although the 
Factory Act makes it compulsory for one 
day’s rest in 10 to be ghren; and What 
steps are being taken by the Government 
of India to enforce the law ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The answer to ^he 
first part of the question is in the nega¬ 
tive, The Indian law provides for a 
weekly rest day on Sunday or a aab- 
stituted day, provided'that i*be soimtltu*' 
tion in no case restdti^ in more than 10 
consecutive days^ My {Noble S’riend JiaS 
no reason to suppose'that) the Pteisineial 
Govomaient, which is responsible for*#he 
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administration of the Factory Act, has 
failed to enforce its provieions. 

IlSDUSYKIAL DiSPXJTBS, BeNOAL. 

Mr. SCURR asked the Under-Secretary 
of State for India if he will give the names 
of the gentlemen appointed by the 
Government of Bengal in the Commerce 
Department as a panel for the concilia¬ 
tion of all labour disputes in industrial 
and manufacturing organisations; which 
of these gentlemen are representative of 
labour; and what steps were taken to 
consult labour organisations as to the 
personnel of the labour side of the panel ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: My Noble Friend has 
no information, but I understand that 
following an inquiry held by the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal as to the best method of 
settling industrial disputes a panel of the 
kind referred to was appointed. 

Tkaoe Unions. 

Mr. SCURR asked the Under-Secretary 
of State for India whether the Govern¬ 
ment of India propose to introduce an 
amendment to the Trade Union Act, 
whereby any person not engaged in the 
particular industry will not be allowed to 
take part in the organisation and adminis¬ 
tration of trade unionists; and whether, 
in view of the fact that large numbers of 
Indian workers are illiterate, he will make 
representations to the Government of 
India to withdraw this proposal, so that 
ths Indian workers may have the assist¬ 
ance of better educated persons in 
organising their unions, as the British 
workers had half-a-century ago ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The answer to the 
first part of the question is in the nega¬ 
tive. There is at present no Trade Union 
Act in India, but the Government of India 
contemplate introducing legislation next 
year for the registration and protection of 
trade unions. A copy of the draft Bill 
is expeeted shortly, and will be placed in 
the library when it arrives. 

Authbax. 

Mr. TItLETT ask^ the Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State for India the conditions of 
labour enforced in India upon workers 
handUng,^ sorting and transporting hides, 
hofU% hoofs, bonesf wool and hair, and 
wbBt regulations are imposed to prevent 
the ^ntagiof oi anthrax from reaching 
iach eo^modities; and can he indicate the 
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hours of employment and system of labour 
operating amongst those engaged in 
handling these commodities 1 

Mr. RICHARDS: Workers in India 
employed in factories, including wool 
mills, are subject to the provisions of the 
Factories Act, a copy of which I shall be 
happy to supply to my hon. Friend. A 
provision was added to the Act in 
1922 enabling the Governor-General in 
Council to make rules for the disinfection 
of wool used in factories which may be 
infected with anthrax spores. So far as 
I am aware no rules have been framed 
probably because anthrax is an exceed¬ 
ingly rare industrial disease in India 

Married Officers (Pay). 

Sir J. NALL asked the Under-Secretary 
of State for India what steps are being 
taken to make adequate the pay and 
allowances of English officers serving in 
India; and whether he is aware of the 
present inadequacy, especially in the case 
of married officers without private means? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The position of 
married officers is receiving special atten¬ 
tion in connection with the revision of pay 
which is now under consideration. 

Government Contracts (Wages). 

Sir J. NALL asked the Under-Secretary 
of State for India whether a Fair Wages 
Clause is inserted in all contracts placed 
for the Government of India; and, if so, 
if it is enforced in the case of glass globes 
for Pintsch lamps? 

Mr, RICHARDS: As a general rule the 
Fair Wages Clause is inserted in contracts 
placed by the High Commissioner for 
India. The question of enforcing that 
Clause in the case of glass globes for 
Pintsch lamps has not yet arisen. The 
last order was placed in December, 1922. 

Medical Department (Marriage 
Allowance), 

Mr. SIMPSON asked the Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State for India whether, seeing 
that during the War officials of the Indian 
Medical Department drew separation and 
other kindred allowances and that under 
Royal Warrant, A.O. 367, dated 28th 
August, 1920, marriage allowance was 
substituted for those allowances, he will 
say^ whether wembfers of the Indian 
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Medical Department now draw marriage 
allowance; and, if not, fo3^ what reason 
that allowance is withheld from them 7 

Mr. RICHARDS: Marriage allowance 
was granted in India to personnel of the 
British Service and to certain other ranks 
drawn from the British Service and serv¬ 
ing under the same general conditions of 
pay. It was not considered necessary to 
extend the allowance to the Indian 
Medical Department, the personnel of 
which, with few exceptions, are domiciled 
in India. They were allowed to draw 
separation allowance on account of special 
wartime conditions. 

Constitution. 

Mr. MACKINDER asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India if the Resolu¬ 
tion of the Legislative Assembly of 
September, 1921, to the effect that the 
progress made by India on the path of 
responsible government warrant a re¬ 
examination and revision of the constitu¬ 
tion ai an earlier date than 1929, and 
supported by the Government of India, 
was transmitted to the Secretary of State ; 
whether this is still the view of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India; and, if not, whether 
he can give the reason for the change t 

Mr. RICHARDS: The Resolution was 
transmitted to the Secretary of State and 
was anewered by my Noble Friend^s pre¬ 
decessor in a published Despatch, The 
Government of India did not express the 
view which my hon. Friend attributes to 
them; the last two parts of his question 
do not therefore arise. 

League of Nations (Delegation). 

Mr. MACKINDER asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India whether his 
attention has been drawn to the assur¬ 
ance given by Sir Mian Muhammad Shafi, 
legal member of the Council of the 
Governor - General of India, on 10th 
March, 1924, that the proposal that an 
Indian of suitable rank and qualifications 
to be leader of the delegation represen¬ 
tative of India at the Assembly ^of the 
League of Nations would receive the 
most careful consideration of the Govern¬ 
ment of India when the time for appoint¬ 
ment comes; whether this consideration 
has been given; and what are the reasons 
why cm Indian has not been appointed? 

, Mr* mOHARDS: The answer to the 
ftrat pari ^ the question is in the aftr- 
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mative. After the most careful eon^ 
sideration my Noble Friend, in agree¬ 
ment with the Government of India, de¬ 
cided to appoint Lord Hardlnge as 
leader of the Indian delegation. 

Riots, Delhi and Nagpub City. 

Mr. SIMPSON asked the Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State for India from how many 
places religious rioting has been re¬ 
ported ; in how many cases it was found 
necessary to use firearms to quell the 
riots; how many casualties have been 
reported among police, Hindus, and 
Mohammedans, respectively; and 
whether the religious animosity which 
gave rise to the riots has now died down ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I am circulating in 
the Official Report in reply to two other 
questions, two telegrams from the 
Government of India regarding Hindu- 
Moslem riots at Delhi on the 11th and 
15th. I will also circfulate in reply to 
this question a copy of two further tele¬ 
grams from the Government of India of 
the 17th and 19th July, which refer also 
to a riot in Nagpur City. 

** Copy of Telegram from Viceroy, Home 
Department, to Srcbetary op State for 
India, dated 17tm July, 1924. 

Following has been received from the 
Central Provinces Gk)vernment:— Begins. 

‘ Trouble again arose in Nagpur City in 
connection with the Hindu procession past 
the Mofique on 12th July and 13th July. 
Several isolated assaults and stone-throwing 
took place, and number of persons admittea 
to hospital on 13th, of whom two seriously 
injured. Police have the situation well in 
hand and no serious trouble anticipated. 
District Magistrate has issued orders under 
Section 144, Criminal Procedure Code, pro¬ 
hibiting the carrying of sticks in public 
places. Ends. No serious disturbances have 
been reported at any other place. We shall 
furnish any additional information that may 
be received by 20th July.^ ** 

‘‘Copy of Telegram from Viceroy, Home 
Department, to Secretary of State for 
India, dated 19th July, 1924, 

Bakrid disturbances. Details regarding 
Delhi Nagpur alrea<^ communicated. No 
disturbances reported elsewhere nor were 
troops employed to assist the civil power in 
dealing with rioters/' 

Court-Martial, Karachi. 

Mf** BAKER aske^ tlio ITuder-Secre^ 
tary of Steto for Indie whether iB now 
in R position to make a Etatamrat with 
regard to the oourt-mgrtiikl held ^ at 
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Sarachit with regard to which he pro¬ 
mised on the 7th July to seek informa¬ 
tion? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The Government of 
India’s report has not yet been received. 

Military Training College (Indians). 

Mr. LANSBURY asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India whether there 
are any military colleges and training 
schools in India where Indians are allowed 
to join and study on terms of equality 
with students from Britain ; and the num¬ 
ber of such colleges and schools and the 
number of Indians on the books? 

Mr. RICHARDS: There is only one mili¬ 
tary training college in India, namely, the 
Prince of Wales’ Indian Military College, 
Dehra Dun. Only Indian students are 
admitted, and at present there are only 
70. I venture to hope that my hon. 
Friend, with his well-known love for the 
military life, will encourage his Indian 
friends to send their sons to this admir¬ 
able institution. All officers of the Army, 
whether British or Indian, enjoy equal 
rights and facilities at officers’ training 
colleges and courses. 

Industries. 

Mr. SCURR asked the Under-Secretary 
of State for India whether the Secretary 
of State will consider the appointment of 
an investigation committee, composed of 
British and Indian employers of labour 
and representatives of British and Indian 
labour, to inquire into the rates of wages, 
cost of production and profits of Indian 
industries as compared with British in¬ 
dustries of a similar character? 

Mr. RICHARDS; My Noble Friend is 
not prepared to appoint a committee of 
this kind. 

Prices and Wages. 

Mr, SCURR asked the Under-Secretary 
of State for India the wages paid to post¬ 
men, policemen, railway men, telegraph 
men, clerks and office peons, respectively, 
.in the cities of Bombay, Calcutta, Allaha¬ 
bad and Madras; and the amount neces¬ 
sary for the maintenance of a working- 
class family in these towns ? 

Mr. R1G»|ARDS : The exact particulars 
Iq^mcifled in ^ question are not available, 
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but I am sending my hon. Friend a copy 
of Prices and Wages in India ” and of 
Mr. Findlay Shirras’s Beport on an 
Enquiry into Working Class Budgets in 
Bombay,’ which contain a quantity of in¬ 
formation more or less approximating to 
what he asked for. In using Prices and 
Wages in India ” it should be noticed that 
the latest year for which figures are given 
is never later than 1922, and in some 
tables considerably earlier. 

Franchise. 

Mr. SCURR asked the Under-Secretary 
of State for India whether the Committee 
in India, which is inquiring into the 
working of the Government of India Act, 
will have power to inquire as to the effect 
of the limitation of the franchise, and 
to make recommendations whereby the 
working and depressed classes may obtain 
dir<'ct representation in the Legislative 
Assembly and on the Provincial Councils? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I do not think the 
terms of reference to the Committee 
would debar them from inquiring into 
the present franchise, but I doubt whether 
they would cover recommendations in the 
sense suggested in the question. 

Fiji (Deputation). 

Mr. LANSBURY asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India whether he 
can explain the delay in the publication 
of the Report of the Indian Deputation 
to Fiji ? 

Mr. RICHARDS : I would refer the hon. 
Member to the reply to a question of the 
hon. Member for Mile End (Mr. Scurr) 
on 7th July on the same subject. 

British and Indian Troops. 

Mr. LANSBURY asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India what is the 
total number of British troops at present 
serving in India and the total number 
of Indian troops serving in British 
India; and will he'give the comparative 
figures for the years 1912, 1913, 1914, 1915, 
1916, 1917 and 1918, together with the 
total number of Indians serving ns 
officers with the British and Indian 
Armies in India? 

I Mr. RICHARDS: The following state- 
[ ment shows the comparative strength of 
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Mtd IndiwD troo^M in lndi& on I Indi&ns hiding Yicswogr'n < »io»| i«li on» 
11 m dftt«B iA.dlc«ted» wd ttio number of | and King’s commiaBiona; 


— 

1912 

(Ist Jan.). 

1913 

(Ist Jan.). 

1914 

(lBtJ«>.). 

1924 

(1st May). 

British other ranks 

Indian other ranks.. 

Indians with Tioeroy's Comooissions 
Indians with King’s Commissions 

71,549 

1 151,557* 

70,084 

150,036* 

71,327 

150,168* 

55,540 
{ 127,896 
) 3,167 

67 


^ Separate figures are not given in the returns for these years. 


During the period of the War, and for 
some time after, the numbers of British 
and Indian troops were in a constant 
state of flux, and it is, therefore, impos¬ 
sible to give even approximately accurate 
figures for these years. 

Indian Church Measure. 

Lieut.*Colonei HOWARD-BURY asked 
the Under-Secretary of State for India 
whether he has any information with re¬ 
gard to the present position of the pro¬ 
posed legisldtion to give autonomy to the 
Church of England in India; and 
whether, before anything is decided, the 
Measure will be submitted for examina¬ 
tion to a Select Committee of both 
Houses of Parliament in order to see that 
the essential rights of English Pro¬ 
testants resident in India are properly 
safeguarded 1 

Mr. RICHARDS: The draft of the 
Indian Church Measure is under con¬ 
sideration by Government, and the 
authorities of the Church of England in 
India. It is not expected that it will be 
ready to be proceeded with this year. 
Until it has been received in its final form, 

I am unable to say what procedure will be 
adopted in dealing with it. 


WedncidocVy 2Srd July^ 1924- 

m ANSWERS TO WIESTtONS, 

f " "" 

MR. DAS. 

19, Lieut • Coiofiel HOWARD-BURY 
asked the Secretary of State for Foreiigii 
Affairs whether Mr. ^Das has applied for 
a passport to come to^ till eouolry; 
whetlier a pmupon has beea granted; 


and whether his proposed visit is on 
of&cial business ? 

The UNDER-SECRETARY of STATE 
for INDIA (Mr. Richards): I have been 
asked to answer this question. I have no 
official information on the subject. 

Lieut.-Cotofiel HOWARD-BURY: Can 

the hon. Gentleman say whether the 
Secretary of State for India has not 
written another letter on this subject, or 
was this proposed visit due to the tele¬ 
gram from the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster the other day to Mr. Das, in 
which he said that the present time was 
a very suitable time from the Swarajist 
point of view for Mr. Das to come over! 

Mr, RICHARDS : As I have said, I have 
no information. 

SELECTION (STANDING 
COMMITTEES). 

Standing Committee D. 

Mr. William Nicholson reported from 
the Committee of Selection; That they 
had discharged the following Member 
from Standing Committee D: Mr. 
Richards. 

Report to lie upon the Table. * 


Thtirsdayy Hih July^ 19S4. 

WRiHEN mm. 

R*oibtseto Boous (AccomjTAJsrtsJk 

Mr. BAKER »?k«d tbi» 

of State for ladu wfnathear h« ia 
aware that since 1018 ii'hiM beePSte itr 
creaaingly difficult for qualified members 
of the CorporaAioD «f Acttnl&tahls, 
aUiuigtm. 1dm LoidMi AwhMisMQh 
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and Central Association of 
Accountants^ Xiondon, to act as auditors 
of tngisterad companies in India because 
tie Government insists that, in addition 
to paasing the examination, candidates 
for licences must become apprentices to 
one of the few practising accountants 
chosen by the Government; and whether 
he will make representations to the 
Government of India with a view to the 
removal of this stipulation 1 

Mr, RICHARDS: My noble Friend is 
aware that members of the three bodies 
mentioned are not allowed to act as 
auditors of registered bodies in India 
without a certificate given by a local 
Government after the production of evi¬ 
dence of at least five years^ adequate 
practical experience. The matter is not 
one in which my noble Friend is prepared 
to interfere with the discretion of the 
Government of India. 

Army Officers’ Pensions. 

Sir C. YATE asked the Under-Secretary 
of State for India whether, in issuing 
India Office Circular M. 5S19/24, inform¬ 
ing officers of the Indian Army that, 
pending a decision, their pensions will be 
reduced as from Ist July by approxi¬ 
mately 5 per cent., but that the reduc- 


ticm finally decided on will not exceed 
64 per cent., consideration has been 
given to the fact that this represents a 
deduction of 40 per cent, on the variable 
20 per cent, of the Indian Army officers' 
pensions as oompared with the deduction 
of 274 per cent, on the variable amount 
of British service.officers' pensions? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I would refer the 
hon. and gallant Member to my reply 
of 7tb July. The provisional reductions 
are subject to later adjustment. 

Secretary of State for India whether he 
vrill state the amount of revenue received 
by the Indian Government from the sale 
of opium and alcoholic liquors in British 
India for the past ten years; and whether 
the representatives of the Indian people, 
through the Legislative Assembly, will be 
alloucd to send representatives to the 
Opium Conference which is shortly to be 
held under the auspices of the League of 
Nations? 

Mr. RICHARDS: Pursuant to his 
answer [Official Report, 21st July, 1924; 
ool. 849, Vol. 176], supplied the following 
figures: 


1 

1913- 

1914- 

1916- 

1916- 

1917- 

1918- 

1919-^ 

' 1920- 

1921- 

1922- 

Total. 


1914. 

1915.^ 

1916. 

1917. 

1 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

I 1921. 

1922. 

! 

1923. 


Lakhs 

r ' 

1 Lakhs Lakhs* 

Lakhs 

Lakhs 

Lakhs 

Lakhs 

Lakhs 

Lakhs 

Lakhs 

Lakhs 


of Bs. 

of Rs. 

of Rs. 

of Rs. 

of Rs. 

of Rs. 

of Rs. 

of Rs. 

of Rs. 

of Rs. 

of Rs. 

J[)pi 0 m Re venue... 

243.7 


^267.0 

474.0 

mu 

461.8 

mar 

493.4 

iTwr 

..456.C„ 

363.4 

307.3 

379.0 

3691.0 


'133IT 

11328.5 1294 8 

1925.9 204^r 

IVSu 1 


rblb<./ 

on Spirits and i 



1 









Drugs ^roBs). 
Customs Bevenue 

133.7 

121.7 

1 

117.9 

125.1 

109.9 

110.7 

138.0 

188.0 

212.8 

231.5 * 

^ 1489.3 

on 1 i^i u 0 r B 
(grow). 


1 

i ' 








1 


1 

1711.6 

I, 

1686.0 1699.7 

1 

1981.5 

2096.0 

2337.7 

2519.5 

2586.1 

2260.2 

2480.7 j 

1 

21348-0 


The figures given above are for British 
India. Part of the sale p roceeds of 
'are‘ inciudecTuhder Opium 
representing^oSSt f 

pric^anA fKT^IajSbii^epresenting gain, 
UUdel* Exci^ Revenue. Excise Revenue 
figures are given for spirits and drugs, 
ifioluding o|)ium. 

Royal Ikdian Marine. 

Sif €» YATt edred the Under-Secre- 
foe India whether, con¬ 


sidering that the Indian Mercantile 
Marine Committee has now reported in 
favour of the early reorganisation of the 
Royal Indian Marine as a combatant 
Indian Navy, he can now state when 
orders will be issued on the subject? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I regret that 1 am 
unable to add to what I have said on 
previous occasions <m this subject 
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OOVERNMENT OF INDIA (LEAVE 
OF ABSENCE) BILL [Lords], 

As amended {in the Standing Com¬ 
mittee)^ considered. 

Clause 1. —{Amendment of Section 86 and 
87 o/ the Government of India Act,) 

The UNDER-SECRETARY of STATE 
for INDIA (Mr. Richards) : I beg to move, 
in page 2, line 28, to leave out the words 
“ except where in the case of a person 
granted leave for urgent reasons of public 
interest.’* 

and to insert, instead thereof, the word 
unless.*' 

Sub-section (6) will then read: 

“if he does not resume his duties upon 
the termination of the period of the leave, 
he shall, unless the Secretary of State in I 
Council otherwise directs, repay, in such 
manner as may be so prescribed as afore¬ 
said, any leave-allowances received under 
this Subjection.” 

I movj this Amendment in deference to 
the general wish of the Committee 
upstairs, that the right of the Secretary 
of State to waive repayments should be 
extended, not only to those individuals 
who may be called home for urgent 
reasons of public interest, but also to 
individuals who may come home because 
of illness, and fail to return at the end of 
the period for the same reason. 

Earl WINTERTON: I am not quite 
sure that I agree with the Amendment. 

I am sorry the hon. Gentleman did not 
explain a little more clearly the whole 
Clause before moving the Amendment. 
There was a considerable change, as I 
understand, made in this Clause by the 
Committee. Originally, there was no 
distinction drawn in the Clause 
between a high oflSicial who came home on 
matters of public interest, and one who 
came home for reasons of health and pri¬ 
vate affairs. The Committee inserted 
two Amendments in the Clause, one of 
which is to be found in Sub-section (4), 
where a distinction is made between 
the official who comes home on public 
business, and the official who comes home 
on private business, by granting to the 
official who comes home on public business 
certain advantages that the official who 
ccmies home on private business, or for 
r0ii»sons of health, does not enjoy. The 
<|£her distinction was made in this Sub¬ 
section (5), which is the subject of the 
Amendment now before the House. The 
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Committee lett the Clause as it originally 
stood in the case of the official who came 
home for reasons of health or private 
affairs, so that he could not in any case 
obtain repayment of his leave-allowances 
if he, at the end of his period of leave, 
did not return to India. I think I am 
correct in saying that. 

Mr. RICHARDS: I think the Noble 
Lord is somewhat under a misapprehen¬ 
sion As the Bill was originally drafted 
in the House of Lords, I believe there 
was no proposal fo’* repayment at alL 
Then there was a proposal that there 
should be a provision in the Bill for 
repayment, except in the case of an in¬ 
dividual called home for urgent reasons 
of public interest. It was felt rather a 
hardship if a public official in India— 
either the Viceroy or the Commander-in- 
Chief, who were the two persons con¬ 
cerned—was called home on a matter of 
urgent public interest, and was unable, 
for reasons of health, to return at the 
end of the period—four months—that he 
should be asked to repay the allowances 
paid during the period he was here. The 
views of the Committee, which were 
expressed very strongly by Members on 
both sides, was that that same hardship 
might occur in the case of an individual 
who came home for reasons of health, 
and was unable to return for the same 
reasons, and the view of the Committee 
was that the Secretary of State should 
exempt that individual as well from 
i making repayment of the allowances, 

Earl WINTERTON: Unless he other¬ 
wise direct. 

Mr. RICHARDS: Yes. 

Earl WINTERTON: I was quite 
familiar with the change made. I 
apologise if I put my point clumsily. 
They drew a distinction in this Sub¬ 
section, as in the previous Sub-section, 
between the official who oame home for 
reasons of health and private affairs, and 
the official who oame home on public 
affairs. What 1 understand the bom 
Gentleman now seeks to do—I do not 
understand why this Amendment was not 
put on the Order Paper in the ordinary 
way; it is usual, when ^be Hinist^ has 
decided to move an Amendment, to put 
it on the Order Paper—what the hdn. 
Gentleman now seeks to do is to estend 
the advantage, whioh the 0<minittee had 
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already given to those officials who come 
home on questions of public interest, to 
those who come home for private reasons. 
On that point there is no difference of 
opinion between us, but I wish to 

make a further point in connection 

with the same matter. In the first 

place, I do not know why the 
hon. Gentleman ever laid down in the 
Clause that these officials should be 
required to repay these leave-allowances. 

I should have thought it was not 

necessary. If he assures me that, in the 
interests of good administration, it is 
necessary, I say nothing further on that 
point, but when he made the distinction 
between the two sets of officials, he 
qualified that distinction very materially 
by inserting the words 

he ell all, except where in the case of a 
person granted leave for urgent reasons of 
public interest, the Secretary of State in 
Council otherwise directs.’*’ 

In other words, the Secretary of State 
in Council is the deciding authority as to 
whether this official shall or shall not 
have to repay his leave-allowances, and 
in extending the Amendment so as to 
provide for the other type of official, he 
equally leaves it to the Secretary of 
State to decide whether or not the repay¬ 
ment shall be allowed. While I think, in 
the case of an officer or an official who is 
in England for reasons of health or 
private affairs, that, perhaps, on the 
whole it is better that the Secretary of 
State should be the deciding authority 
as to whether or not this official is to 
repay his allowances, I must say I think 
in the case of an officer or official who is 
home on public affairs, it is a mistake to 
give to the Minister the right of deciding 
whether or not that officer or official shall 
have to repay his leave-allowances. I 
will give my reasons. The Under¬ 
secretary may feel that they are 
not strong reasons, because the circum¬ 
stances are not likely to arise. But, 
say the Commander-in-Chief or the 
Viceroy in India comes home to England, 
summoned by the Secretary of State, to 
discuss some great question of policy on 
which he and the Secretary of State do 
not see eye to eye. After prolonged dis¬ 
cussion, it may be the Secretary of State 
decides he cannot alter his view, and is 
still algainst the view of the Commander- 
ili-Qhi^f or Viceroy. The Oommander-in- 
Ohief 'or Viceroy says, **I am no longer 
Jible td go on ; I must resign.^* Then the 
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onus would rest—and it would be rather 
an invidious responsibility—upon the 
Secretary of State in Council to decide 
whether or not in this case the leave- 
allowances should be repaid by the official 
in question. It is a responsibility 
which should not be put upon the 
Secretary of State in Council. I 
admit 1 hardly can see it would 
often arise, but there might be the 
case of serious dispute where the 
Secretary of State believed the Viceroy 
or Commander-in-Chief had not carried 
out his duties as he should have done, 
that the Secretary of State in Council 
might have a very unpleasant decision 
to take, and I should have thought it was 
far better to say in a case of an official 
home on duty, he should not in any case 
have to repay these allowances, but if 
home on private affairs, or for reasons of 
health, it should rest with the Secretary 
of State to decide whether the allowances 
should be paid. 

It being Qnarter-pafit Eight of the 
CJorh^ and there being Private Busineffs 
^et down by direction of the Chairman 
of Wayfi and Mean}< under Standing 
Order No. 8, further Vroceeding was 
2 )oifponed without Question put. 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA (LEAVE 
OF ABSENCE) BILL [J.ords]. 

Postponed Proceeding resumed on 
Amendment proposed on Consideration 
of Bill, as amended {in the Standing 
Comm'ittee). 

Question again proposed, That the 
^^o^ds proposed to l>e left out stand pari 
of the Bill.” 

Mr. BANKS: 1 should like t-o associate 
myself with the criticisms which have 
been made by the Noble Lord the Mem¬ 
ber for Horsham (Earl Winterton). As 
the Clause stands, it has this effecft, that 
where a man comes home upon leave in 
connection with his health or private 
affairs he must, if he does not return to 
India, repay his allowance, whereas in 
the case of a servant who comes over in 
the public interest he may be relieved of 
the liability to repay his leave-allowances 
at the discretion of the Secretary of 
State. If I have rightly followed the 
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Aiaendment, the effect in future will be 
that the person who comes over on pri¬ 
vate affairs or leave mjy likewise be 
relieved at the discretion of the Secretary 
of State. I am very glad that that dis¬ 
cretion is given in connecftion with an 
Indian servant who comes over here on 
matters of health or private affairs, 
because I can conceive many circum¬ 
stances in which it would be only proper 
that this concession should be made. 

I feel very strongly that the Viceroy or 
the Commander-in-Chief coming home 
from India on leave stand upon a different 
footing from anybody who for whatever 
reason are over here in regard to private 
affairs. That distinction is properly 
drawn in the preceding Clause because it 
recognises that, whereas the person who 
comes over on private affairs has his office 
vacated from the beginning of his leave, 
in the case of a person coming over in 
the interest of the State his office is not 
so determined. These two classes stand 
upon a different footing. The Governor- 
General or the Commander-in-Chief, if he 
comes over on urgent business of public 
importance is summoned, and he is bound 
to come and it is one of the duties of his 
office to answer the call. Therefore he 
should not be exposed to any risk at all 
in the matter. 

In the case of a person not coming over 
in the public interest the Secretary of 
State should have the discretion to put 
the matter right, but when the Cora- 
mander-in-Chief or any of the higher 
officials in India come over it is incon¬ 
ceivable that they should come here 
except on business of a very important 
character, and they should feel that their 
leave allowances are secured to them as 
a matter of right. The hypothetical case 
which wa« put by the Noble Lord is one 
which might very well occur in the pre¬ 
sent state of India. Great events will 
have to be discussed there before very 
long which may necessitate a visit from 
some of these high officials in India, and 
it would be very mean and shabby that 
this country should bring over either of 
these two great officials on important 
public business and not allow them to feel 
that they are entitled to tiieir leave 
allowanciss 3s a matter of right. 

WINTERTON: Are tre going to 
have apy reply tp these criticisms i 
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Mr. RICHARDS: With regaa^d to the 
point made by the Noble Lord as to the 
possibility of a conflict between the 
Commander-in-Chief and the Secretary of 
State, I quite appreciate the possibility 
of that taking place, but I think the 
matter is safely left in the discretion of 
the Secretary of State in Council. This 
Bill has been very carefully debated in 
another place by a number of those who 
have had actual experience of the present 
procedure. It has been debated there at 
very great length, and the suggestion 
made was that the matter should be left 
to the discretion of the Secretary of 
State in Council. 

Earl WINTERTON: I do not quite 
follow what the hon. Gentleman has said 
as to what took place in another place. 
There was no reference at all to the 
Secretary of State when the Bill left 
another place. 

Mr. RICHARDS: There was a refer¬ 
ence to this question of the discretion of 
the Secretary of State. 

Earl WINTERTON: May I point out 
that Sub-section (6) of Clause 1 provides 
that 

Where a person obtains leave of absence 
in pursuance of this Section he shall be 
entitled to receive during his absence such 
leave-allowances as may be prescribed by 
rules made by the Secretary of State in 
Council, but, if he does not resume his duties 
upon tne termination of the^ period of the 
leave, he shall, except where in the case of a 
person granted leave for urgent reasons of 
public interest the Secretary of State in 
Council otherwise directs, repay, in such 
manner as may be so prescribed as aforesaid, 
any leave-allowances received under this 
Sub-section.” 

This proviso was put in by the Committee 
I upstairs. 

Mr. BANKS: That must have been so, 
because in the Bill as it left another place 
there wae no distinction drawn between 
public and private interests. 

Mr. RICHARDS: The words of the 
Amendment are 

** except where in the case of a person 
granted leave for urgent reasons of publio 
interest.” 

That Amendment was inserted upatairs^ 
The argument upstairs, which I have 
tried to meet in the neW Amendmenl^ 
was that that discretion should be 
tended to all three cUsses. I huow it 
is diflloult to draw a distinetiou^^setws^^ 
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a man who is brought home on business 
and a man who comes home for reasons 
of health and is unable to return. We 
also find that it is difficult to draw a 
distinction between a man who comes 
home on account of his health and a man 
who falls ill while he is at home. 

Mr. BANKS: The hon. Gentleman has 
not quite answered my objection, which 
is that, while I quite agree with and 
welcome the further concession which he 
has made, he still leaves it discretionary 
in the case of the servant who comes 
over in the public interest. In the view 
of the Noble Lord and myself, he should 
be on a different footing, and should be 
entitled to his allowances whatever 
happens. I do not think the hon. Gen¬ 
tleman addressed himself to that point. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

That the Bill be now read the Third 
time.*' 

Earl WINTERTON : I am very glad that 
the Government are putting this Bill into 
operation, but I should like to say again, 
if I may, that I trust that in future, when 
Amendments are introduced in Bills of 
this character, which are more or less 
agreed Bills, due notice will be given 
What has happened on the Report stage 
of this Bill is very inconvenient. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read the Third time, and passed, 
with Amendments. 


Monday, 2Sth July, 1024. 


OKAL ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 

CujlRBNCy. 

1. Sir FREDRIC WISE asked the 
Under-Secretary of State for India if he 
baa received a communication from the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce on the 
currency situation; and, if so, what does 
be pro|>oae doing in the matter 1 

The UNDER-SECRETARY of STATE 
for IMOIA (Mr. Riohards): No, Sir. The 
oominunioation tp which the hon. Member 
iN^eim hue# I understand from the Pressi 
been i^dreeeed to the Government of 


India, who are doubtless giving it careful 
consideration. It is scarcely necessary 
for me to add that my Noble Friend is in 
constant communication with the Govern¬ 
ment of India on the important questions 
which constantly arise in connection with 
Indian currency and exchange. 

Riots in Delhi. 

2. Earl WINTERTON asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India if normal con¬ 
ditions of public order have now been 
restored in Delhi; if British troops have 
been relieved from street duty; and what 
was the total number of such troops on 
such duty during the riots 

Mr. RICHARDS: The answer to the 
first two parts of the question is in the 
affirmative. The Chief Commissioner 
reports that troops were intermittently 
employed from the 11th to the 17th July. 
The maximum number employed was 
75 British infantry, with six armoured 
cars, and 100 Indian cavalry. The troops 
did not fire. 

Mr. HOPE SIMPSON : Have these dis¬ 
turbances ceased all over India, or are 
they still continuing in other paits? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I have no recent in¬ 
formation which leads me to believe that 
disturbances are going on elsewhere. 

3. Earl WINTERTON asked the 
Under-Secretary of State for India how 
many persons were killed and injured in 
the recent disturbances in Delhi; and 
how many of such casualties were attri¬ 
butable to clashes between the rival 
Hindu and Mohammedan mobs and how 
many to action by the police and military 1 

Mr. RICHARDS; 16 Hindus and one 
Mohammedan were killed. 96 Hindus, 
60 Mohammedans and four police were 
injured. These figures do not include 
casualties treated privately. No casual¬ 
ties are reported to have been caused by 
the troops, who did not fire. As stated 
last week, two persons were killed by the 
police, who opened fire with buckshot. 

Earl WINTERTON: Are we to under¬ 
stand from the hon. Gentleman's answer 
that the vast majority of the casualties 
are caused by the clash between rival 
parties, and not by the police or military 
bodies 1 

Mr. RICHARDS: That is so. Only 
two were caused by the police. 
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Colonel Sir CHARLES YATE: In what 
other places have similar disturbances 
occurred ? 

Mr, RICHARDS: 1 have just said that 
[ have no recent information. 

Army Hospitals, 

4. Lieut. - Colonel Sir PHILIP 
RICHARDSON asked the Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State for India what steps, if any, 
have been taken to secure an immediate 
and general improvement in the whole 
standard, comfort, and accommodation 
in the hospitals for British troops in 
India as the result of the investigations 
of the British Station Hospital Com¬ 
mittee, under the chairmanship of Sur¬ 
geon-General Sir Q. H. Makins, in 1918; 
whether any Report hereon has been 
issued; and, if so, whether it may be 
placed in the Library? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I have not received 
any report from India, but am having 
a statement prepared from the informa¬ 
tion in my possession, and will let the 
bon. Member have a copy as soon as 
possible. 

SiBAjOANj Resolution. 

6. Lieut. - Colonel .HOWARD - BURY 

asked the Under-Secretary of State for 
India whether he has anything to add 
with regard to the Sirajganj resolution 
passed by the Swarajist party ; and 
whether the Government adhere to their 
policy with regard to this matter ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The answ^er to the 
first part of the question is in the nega¬ 
tive, To the second part, I can only 
reply that no policy in regard to this 
matter has been advocated by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India, by whose recommen¬ 
dations my noble Friend is content to 
be guided. 

Lieut. - Colonel HOWARD * BURY: 

Does the glorification and laborious 
eulogy of Mr. Das as being a saintly per¬ 
son denote a change of policy on the part 
of His Majesty’s Government, and is the 
hon. Gentleman aware that the Secretary 
of Statens recent utterance has made not 
only him but Mr. Dag an object of ridi- 
e^e throughout India? 

^ Mr, RICHARDS: There is no indioa^ 
of a chi^nge of policy on the part of 
the Oovemment. 
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Provincial Administration. 

8. Sir C. YATE asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India whether, now 
that the Viceroy has called a conference 
of the provincial governors at Simla at 
the end of this month to discuss the 
administration of the various Provinces, 
the question of the advisability of sus¬ 
pending the Legislative Assembly and all 
provincial councils, and not only the Cen¬ 
tral Provinces Council, will be discussed 
as well as the proposala contained in 
paragraph 245 of the Report on Indian 
Constitutional Reforms for the sub-divi¬ 
sion of existing provinces into smaller 
areas on a linguistic or racial basis? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I have no know¬ 
ledge of any general conference for the 
purposes indicated. The Government of 
India Act does not provide for the sus¬ 
pension of Legislatures. As regards the 
subdivision of Provinces, I invite the hon, 
and gallant Member’s attention to my 
answer to his question of the 30th June. 

Sir C. YATE: In the first place, has 
not the Central Provinces Council been 
suspended, and, in the second place, does 
not the hon. Gentleman consider that 
provinces of 30, 40 and 50 million people 
are too large for effective administration ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: Again I should like 
to draw the hon. Baronet’s attention to 
the discussion of this matter in the 
Report. 

Sir C. YATE: What about the suspen¬ 
sion of the Central Provinces Council? 

Murdeh of Mr. Whitten, Assam. 

9. Sir C. YATE asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India if he can 
now give the particulars regarding ^the 
murder of Mr, Whitten by coolies on a 
tea estate in Assam ; whether he is aware 
that this murder was the result of the 
preaching of agitators; and how much 
longer the Qovernmcint responsible for 
law and order is going to tolerate this 
preaching ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The further Report 
promised, after investigation, hag not yet 
been received. 

Sir C. YATE t Was not this murder the 
result of the preaching of agitation^ and 
how long are the Government of India 
going to tolerate this agitation 
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Mr. RICHARDS: We have asked for I The PRIME MINISTER: No, Sir; 1 
a Report. I am not prepared to grant time for the 


Earl WINTERTON: Has the hon. 
Gentleman asked for a statement from 
the local Governor as to the state of 
public order? 

Mr. RICHARDS: We have asked for a 
Report of the whole affair. 

Mr. J. JONES: Are all the agitators 
going to be sent to the scaffold at the 
request of hon. Members opposite? 


O^DWYER v. NAIR. 

19. Sir C. YATE asked the Prime 
Minister whether he will grant time for 
the discussion of the Motion standing in 
the name of the hon. Member for Melton, 
or what action he proposes to take in 
this matter ?—To call attention to the 
facts brought out in the trial of the libel 
action brought by Sir Michael O^Dwyer^ 
late Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab^ 
against Sir Sankaran Nair, formerly a 
member of the Executive Council of the 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India^ 
in the King^s Bench Division of the High 
Court of Justice^ that in consequence of 
the defence having accused Sir Michael 
O^Dwyer of the commission of serious 
atrocities, including General DyePs 
shooting on the mob at Amritsar on IZth 
April, 1919, and having insisted that this 
was relevant to the defence, the Judge 
was compelled to advise the jury as to 
whether the shooting in question con¬ 
stituted an atrocity, and, if so, whether 
Sir Michael O'Dwyer was responsible for 
it; that after considering all the evidence 
on the subject, much of which was not 
before His Majesty's Government when 
they punished General Dyer in 1920, the 
Judge expressed the view that ‘ General 
Dyer, in the grave and exceptional 
' circumstanees, acted rightly, and in my 
opinion upon the evidence he was wrongly 
pumshed by the Secretary of State for 
India'; and, considering that this view 
was accented by 11 out of the 12 jurymen, 
an humble Address be presented to His 
Majesty praying that this judicial 
opinion and finding, based upon a full 
consideration of all the evidence, be 
accepted, and that Bis Majesty will be 
graciously pleased to revoke the censure 
passed upon Genial Dyer after the 
incomplete executive investigation in 


discussion of this Motion. 


WRITTEN ANSWERS. 

Deputy Public Health Commissioner, 
Simla. 

Mr. HOGGE asked the Under-Secre- 
lary of State for India whether the Public 
Health Commissioner appointed for eight 
months to act at Simla possesses a British 
diploma in public health ; whether, as this 
post is the highest in the service, and as 
the Government insist that officers 
appointed to any public health post must 
have a British diploma in public health, 
he will say why this qualification has 
been waived in this case ; and whether 
there is any intention to make the 
appointment permanent ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: Lieut. - Colonel 
Graham, Indian Medical Service, who 
was appointed by the Government of 
India to act during the absence of the 
Public Health Commissioner on leave, is 
not registered as holding the diploma of 
public health. My noble Friend has no 
information as to the latter part of the 
quertion, as the appointment of Public 
Health Commissioner is made by the 
Government of India, but Lieut.-Colonel 
Graham holds the degrees of Bachelor of 
Medicine and Master of Surgery, 
Glasgow, and the diploma of Tropical 
Medicine. During the War he held the 
appointment of Assistant Director of 
Medical Services (Sanitary) at General 
Headquarters, Mesopotamia, and since 
the War he has held the post of Director 
of Health Services and Adviser to the 
Ministry of Health in the Iraq Govern¬ 
ment. 

Unattached Liar (Officers’ Pensions). 

Mr. BETTERTON asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India whether the 
Government of India have yet reached a 
decision upon the question of the revision 
of the scale of pensions of Departmental 
officers and warrant officers of the India 
unattached list; and, if not, whether the 
Secretary of State will press for an early 
answer from the Government of India, 
in view of the length of time the matter 
has been under consideration and its im- 
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portance to thofie affected by the con¬ 
clusions .ultimately reached? 

Mr. RICHARDS: Steps have already 
been taken to hasten the reply of the 
Oovernment of India. 

M\TBENlTy AND CHILD WELFARE. 

Mr. SCURR asked the Under-Secretary 
of State for India whether it is the in¬ 
tention of the Government of India to 
ratify the proposals of the International 
Labour Convention of Washington con¬ 
cerning maternity benefits? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The answer is in the 
negative. The Washington Conference 
of 1919 resolved that the Indian Govern¬ 
ment should be requested to make a study 
of the question of the employment of 
women before and after confinement, and 
of maternity benefits, and to report on 
these matters. I am sending my hon. 
Friend a copy of the Report of the 
Government of India. 

Mr. SCURR asked the Under-Secretary 
of State for India the mortality rate for 
children under one year and under five 
years for eaoh of the years 1919, 1920, 
1921, 1922, and 1923 in Bombay? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The following are the 
figures for 1919 and 1920: 


Ratio of deaths per 1,000 of population in 
Bombay Presidency according to age. 


Year. 

Under 1 year. 

1 year and under 
6 years. 


Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1919 ... i 

1920 ... 1 

1 

1 

206-70 

191*42 

196-73 

174-26 

56*48 

46-60 

[ 

55-32 

43-20 


The figure® for 1921, 1922 and 1923 are 
not yet available. 


Mr. SCURR asked the Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State for India whether his atten¬ 
tion has been called to the Report of the 
lady doctor appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay to the effect that 98 per 
cent, of the children bom in the indus¬ 
trial area in Bombay are drugged with 
opium; and what steps the Government 
of Bombay proposes to take to deal with 
this evil ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I have seen tho 
^ Report referred to. I am not aware of 
, the aetioii token by the Oovemxnent of 
. Bo2iiba;^j^vbut will inquire. 


Tuesday^ i^9th Juty^ 

ORAL ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 

BRITISH ARMY. 

Lieittenant C. H. Clendihino. 

14. Mr. LANSBURY asked the Secre¬ 
tary of State for War whether he is now 
in a position to state whether it is his 
intention to appoint a commission or 
committee to hold a public inquiry into 
the case of Lieutenant C. H. Clen- 
dining 

The SECRETARY of STATE for WAR 
(Mr. Walsh): I have given this matter 
the personal consideration which I pro¬ 
mised in the House on 20th May. The 
case has been examined by the Army 
Council, and I have now made my Report 
to His Majesty, under Section 42 of the 
Army Act. 

Mr. LANSBURY: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman tell us exactly what that 
means ? Is there going id be an inquiry ? 

Mr. WALSH : I stated to my hon. 
Friend months ago, in answer to a 
special request, that I would give the 
matter my own personal consideration. 
Not only did I make that announcement, 
but I am bound, under the law of the 
land, to act under Section 42 of the Army 
Act. That was the procedure which I 
promised to the House. That procedure 
I have adopted. I am bound to make a 
Report to His Majesty, and I must wait 
for His Majesty’s decision before I can 
take any further action. 

Mr. LANSBURY: That is all right. We 
can wait and see. 


DOMINION AND INDIAN HIGH 
COMMISSIONERS (PRECEDENCE). 

70. Mr. pRMSBY^QORE asked the 
Secretary of State for the Coloiiiee whkt 
arrangements have been come to with 
regard to the precedence of the High 
Commissioners of the Domihious and 
India ? 

The SECRETARY of STATE for ttie 
COLONIES (Mf. Themee): At tbeBon^ 
is awaNiy among the matters iRsommiM 
at the Imperial Oonferenoe, 1923, wak (li# 
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question of the precedence of the High 
Oommiesioaere in London. In aecordance 
with the imdertaking then given the 
matter was examined and suggeetions 
were put forward, with His Majesty's 
approval, by the late Government for the 
consideration of the Dominion Prime 
Ministers and the Government of India. 
These proposals have proved generally 
acceptable, and His Majesty has now been 
pleased to direct that the High Commis¬ 
sioners for Canada, the Commonwealth 
of Australia, New Zealand, the Union of 
South Africa, the Irish Free State, New¬ 
foundland and India should be given pre¬ 
cedence on ceremonial occasions, accord¬ 
ing to the following principles: 

(a) When British or Dominion Ministers 
being at the time members of their 
respective Cabinets, are present, the 
High Commissioners should take 
precedence immediately after them ; 
this is subject to the qualification 
that the High Commissioner should 
not on any occasion be given a 
higher place than that accorded by 
the Table of Precedence to Secre¬ 
taries of State. 

(b) When no members of the British 
or Dominion Cabinets are present, 
the High Commissioners should 
take precedence immediately after 
that accorded by the Table of Pre¬ 
cedence to Secretaries of State. 


WRITTEN ANSWERS. 


BRITISH ARMY. 

Numbers Embarked for India. 

Mr, C, WILSON aeked the Secretary 
of State for War the numbers of warrant 
officers, non-commifisioned officers, and 
men who were embarked for India in the 
years 1921, 1922, and 1923; and how many 
ol them in each year were under 21 years 
o| agei 

Mr. WALSH: The total number who 
embarked during th^m three years was 
36^750, but I regret "that I am not in a 
positioii to say how many were under 21. 

th# normal minimum age 
lasting tht pmiiiA waa 19 and 20 years. 


20 years is now the minimum age for 
drafts. 


Wednesdayy 30th July, 192^. 

MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 
That they have agreed to. 

Amendments to— 

Government of India (Leave of 
Absence) Bill [Lords], without 
Amendment. 


WRIHEN ANSWERS. 

A.RMY, OOMM.ISSAIUES’ PENSIONS. 

Sir H. CAYZER asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India whether, 
seeing that the pensions of the Indian 
Army Departments *are considerably less 
than those of other services, and that the 
question of increasing them to the same 
amount as those of the Home services, 
with an addition for service in India, is 
under consideration, and in view of the 
promise that steps will be taken to hasten 
a decision in the oase of commissaries, 
deputy and assistant commissaries of the 
Indian Army, it is possible to reconsider 
the reduction of 6 per cent, as from 1st 
July on the pensions of these officers, 
with a view to it being withdrawn until 
a final decision is reached in regard to 
the whole question of pensions of com¬ 
missaries, etc., of the Indian Army? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The question under 
consideration is whether any improve¬ 
ment in the present scale of pensions ol 
this class is necessary, and pending a 
decision my Noble Friend is not prepared 
to exempt these pensions from the general 
reduction. 

SUPPLY. 

[19th allotted day.] 
Considered in Committee. 

CrriL SkBYICBR and RrTBNTJS DBPiRTMSNTS 

Estimates, 1924-2&. 

Class II. 

£ 

7. India Office . 80,000 

Question put, mad agreed to. 
Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 
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Thwriday^ SUt July^ 19H, 

WRIHEN ANSWERS. 

Human Anthbax. 

Mr. B. SMITH aaked the Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State for India if he is aware that 
the sole source of anthrax in hides, horns, 
hoofs, bones, wool, and hair emanates 
from India and Asia; and what steps he 
intends taking to prevent the spread of 
anthrax poisoning 1 

Mr. RICHARDS: My Noble Friend is 
advised that anthrax among animals is 
found in most countries, though it may be 
specially prevalent in Asia. Human 
anthrax is, however, an exceedingly rare 
industrial disease in India. The disin¬ 
fection in India of wool and hair used in 
the textile industry before export is 
impracticable. As regards the other 
materials mentioned *by my hon. Friend, 
it was decided at the International Labour 
Conference recently held at Geneva that 
the question of their treatment before 
use in industry should be placed on the 
agenda of a future conference, 

Mr. SMITH also asked the Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State for India if he will recom¬ 
mend to the Provincial Government of 
India the application of the provisions 
under the Indian Factories Act regarding 
the handling and transport of hides, horns, 
hoofs, bones, wool, and hair from India ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I would refer my hon. 
Friend to the reply given on 21st July to 
the hon. Member for North Salford (Mr. 
Tillett). The matter is within the dis¬ 
cretion of the Government of India, which 
I have no reason to doubt they will 
exercise wisely. 

Territoeial Force. 

Lieut. . Colonel HOWARD • BURY 

asked the Under-Secretary of State for 
India the present numbers of the Terri¬ 
torial Force in India; and whether they 
are liable to be called out in defence of 
the civil power 1 

Mr. RICHARDS: The strength of the 
Territorial Force in India on 1st May, 
3^4, was 

Of^cers . 273 

Other tanks.11,688 

They are liable to be called out in support 
of the civil powers 
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Waziristan (Frontier Troops). 

Sir C. YATE asked the Under-Secretary 
of State for India whether, considering the 
various outrages and attacks on posts that 
have lately taken place on the frontier, 
the Government of India will reconsider 
their decision to regard Waziristan as 
being under peace-time conditions and to 
withdraw all active service privileges from 
the troops employed there ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: An inquiry will be 
sent to the Government of India on the 
subject. 

SUPPLY. 

[20th allotted day.] 

Resolutions [30^A Juh/'] reported, 

Civil Services Estimates and Supple¬ 
mentary Estimates, 1924-26. 

Class II 

Question, “ That this House doth agree 
with the Committee in the outstanding 
Resolutions reported in respect of 
; Class II of the Civil Services Estimates,^’ 

I put, and agreed to. 


Friday^ 1st August^ 1924. 
ROYAL ASSENT. 

Mr. Speaker reported the Royal Assent 
to— 

8. Government of India (Leave of 
Absence) Act, 1924. 


Mondayi 4th August^ 1924. 

ORAL ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 

Public Health CoMMidaioNBR (Simla). 

1. Mr. HOGQE asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India whether the 
post of Public Health Commissioner at 
Simla will be vacant in August of tine 
year; and whether those considered for 
the appointment wUl require to hold a 
British diploma in public nealtht 

The UNDER^SEORETARY pf $TATfi 
for INDIA (Mr. RioHai^i); The 
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the first part of the question is in the 
affirmative. The appointment is made 
by the Government of India, and I have 
no information as to the second part. 

Mr. HOGGE: Is it not a fact that every 
junior Commissioner in this service must 
hold the British diploma in public health 
before he receives the appointment, and 
can we not receive an assurance from the 
Government that this post, which is the 
best in the Indian Public Health Service, 
shall npt be given to any man who does 
not hold the same diploma which is re¬ 
quired for everybody who joins the 
service? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I am not aware that 
the facts are quite as stated by my hon. 
Friend, but I will draw my Noble 
Friend^s attention to this point. 

Mr. HOGGE: Why is my hon. Friend 
not aware of this, when every man who 
enters the service is made aware of the 
fact that he cannot enter the service 
without holding the British diploma in 
public health, and why should a senior 
position be given to anyone who does not 
hold that diploma? 

Mr. MACPHERSON: Is it not a fact 
that anyone appointed to the service in 
this country must have that diploma? 

Mr. HOPE SIMPSON: Is this appoint¬ 
ment made by the Government of India 
without reference to the Secretary of 
State, and has the Secretary of State any 
power of confirmation or refusal of 
confirmation ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The appointment is 
made by the Government of India without 
reference at all to the Secretary of State. 
With regard to the other questions, the 
reason I am not aware of this provision 
is that there are certain exceptions. 

Sir HENRY CRAIK: Is the hon. Mem¬ 
ber aware that if the position is as in¬ 
dicated it will effectually stop any recruit¬ 
ing for the Indian Civil Service ; and does 
he know what a danger this is? 

Mr. HANNON: Is it proposed to super¬ 
sede the qualification of the British 
diplomn of publie health by sonne other 
qualification t 

There is no such sug¬ 
gestion as that^ but I will promise to 


bring this matter to the notice of my 
Noble Friend. 

Sir H. CRAIK: You cannot do it too 
quickly, 

Newspapbe Articles. 

2. Colonel Sir CHARLES YATE asked 
the Under-Secretary of State for India 
whether, now that the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment has notified that it has been com¬ 
pelled to prosecute the publishers of news¬ 
papers containing matter calculated to 
excite the feelings of one community 
against another, the Government of India 
will introduce legislation to put a stop 
to the license of abuse that since the 
repeal of the Press Act has been un¬ 
checked in the Indian Press? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I have no reason to 
think that proposals for such legislation 
are contemplated. 

Sir C. YATE: Will the hon. Gentleman 
think over this matter, because it is very 
serious ? 

Mr. HEALY: Will the hon. Gentleman 
take into consideration the case of certain 
Belfast newspapers who are doing the 
same thing in regard to the Irish Treaty, 
and why should there be any difference 
between Ireland and India in this matter ^ 

Mr. RICHARDS: That is a matter for 
the Colonial Secretary to deal with. 

Seditious Po&ier (Calcutta). 

3. Sir C. YATE asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India if he can give 
any information regarding the document 
signed President in Council, Bed Bengal, 
posted on the walls of public buildings in 
Calcutta and also sent by post to the 
police officers, judgee of the High Court, 
and others in Calcutta, announcing a 
campaign of ruthless assassination of 
police officers and any others obstructing 
their comrades or helping the Govern¬ 
ment ; and whether the authors have been 
traced and arrested or what has been 
done in the matter ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I have ascertained 
that the facts reported in the Press as 
to the circulation of this document, and 
its terms, are substantially correct. The 
Bengal Government have declared all 
copies of the leaflet to be forfeited under 
the Code of Criminal Procedure, and 
every effort is being made to trace the 
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offenders. So far ae I am aware no 
arrests have yet been made. 

$ir C. YATE: la there any hope that 
an arrest will be made? Is there any¬ 
thing going on in Calcutta to put an end 
to this state of things ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: We are making an 
effort. 

Lieut.-Colonel JAMES: Will the hon. 
Gentleman consult his noble Friend to 
find out whether it is possible to do any¬ 
thing to prevent thi© sort of thing 
occurring in the future ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: Yes. 


WRIHEN ANSWERS. 


CALouT:rA, Law Courts (Discipline). 

Mr. THURTLE asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India whether he 
has any information regarding the recent 
incident in the Law Courts at Calcutta, 
in which Mr. S. C. Bose, a leading Cal¬ 
cutta lawyer, was involved; is he aware 
that a mass meeting of protest organised 
by the Calcutta bar has been held; and 
will he cause inquiry to be made into the 
circumstances of this incident? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I have seen only a 
Press report of the incident mentioned 
in the question. The maintenance of 
discipline in the Courts is entirely a 
matter for the High Court. 

« CeMJCBNT '' (PROHIBITION). 

Mr. LANSBURY asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India whether he 
is aware that the Muslim organ in 
Europe, the Crescent/’ is prohibited 
from circulating in India ; and will he take 
steps to inquire ,of the Viceroy the 
reasons why this iburnal is prohibited? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The importation into 
British India of this paper, which is pub¬ 
lished m Berlin, was prohibited by the 
Qoyemtaent of India hj Notificatson of 
the Sapid May last. 1 see .sin reason to 
judAr^iitB iipf* inquiry to tim ^vi»mment 
df^ IndiaviM to the propriety el their 
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Nbw Government Buildino, Delhi 

<lNniAN Decorators). 

Mr. T. WILLIAMS asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India why the Gov¬ 
ernment of India, who are responsible for 
painting and decorations in the new 
building at Delhi, are refusing to give 
work to Indian decorators of proved 
ability from the Bombay School of Art, 
whose work is exhibited at the British 
Empire Exhibition, even though these 
artists are applying to do the work at a 
very reasonable price, and although the 
Government of Bombay gives scholarships 
valued Es.30 or £2 per month to artists 
under training whose sole means of 
livelihood is the scholarship? 

Mr. RICHARDS : My Noble Friend has 
no information. 

HUMAN ANTHRAX. 

Colonel PERKINS asked the Home 
Secretary whether he is satisfied that the 
provision of a disinfecting station at 
Liverpool is the best means of protecting 
British workers against infection from 
material which contains the germs of 
anthrax; and whether, seeing that this 
disinfecting station cannot possibly pro¬ 
tect dock workers handling such material, 
he will undertake to explore thoroughly 
the first means of protection suggested by 
general conference of the International 
Labour Organisation of the League of 
Nations, 1019, namely, the disinfection of 
material infected with anthrax spores in 
the country exporting such material? 

Mr. HENDERSON: The Home Office 
has throughout been fully alive to the 
desirability of arranging, if practicable, 
for disinfection in the country of export; 
and with this object in view, immediately 
after the Home Office Committee on 
Anthrax reported in 19IS, representations 
were made to the Government of India, 
from which country the greater part of 
the infected material comes. The 
Government of India, however, have not 
seen their way to arrange for disinfeetkp 
in India and we have therefore beep 
thrown back on the alternative of pro¬ 
viding for diehifeetion at port of 
entry in this country* Under the arrange*^ 
menti in force at Liverpool the matemt 
is cohveyed direct from the ehip to tite 
disinfecting station^ so that the 
the worker* is re<ldced . to ' f 

minimuiO. " 
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Tuesdayy 5th August^ 19iS4. 

ORAL ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 

BRITISH ARMY. 

Lieutenant Olenuining. 

18. Mr, LANSBURY asked the Secre¬ 
tary of State for War whether he is now 
in a position to state what action is pro¬ 
posed to be taken as a result of his Report 
to His Majesty in reference to the appeal 
of Lieutenant Clendining for a com¬ 
mittee, or commission, of inquiry into the 
allegations made by him against certain 
officers and others in His Majesty's 
service ? 

Mr. WALSH: It is not proposed to 
take any further action of the nature 
suggested. I regret that I was unable to 
advise His Majesty to issue any special 
instructions in regard to this officer's 
petition. 

Mr. LANSBURY: Has not my right 
hon. Friend considered, in view of the 
great public interest in this man's case, 
referring the whole of his complaint to 
some outside legal gentleman to in¬ 
vestigate ? 

Mr. HEALY: Why has not the public 
inquiry proceeded? There must be some¬ 
thing rotten in the state of Denmark. 

Mr. WALSH : I understand my hon. 
Friend to suggest that it may be possible 
to refer the whole of the agreed papers 
relevant to the case to some single autho¬ 
rity, not a commission or committee of 
inquiry, but the agreed relevant papers 
to some single person, who will go into 
the whole case and report. If that is the 
line he suggests. I will certainly give it 
ray best consideration. 

PUBLIC SERVICES: PREMATURE 
RETIREMENT. 

65. Captain BENN asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India whether he 
can furnish a list of Imperial civil officers 
appointed between the years 1896 and 
1913 to permanent pensionable appoint¬ 
ments who, being on medical leave at the 
date of the introduction of the pro¬ 
portionate pension scheme, 7th November. 
1931^ on account of disabilities incurred 
on military service, or who would still 
hai^^beep on leave on that date according 


to the ordinary Civil Service leave 
Regulations but for premature medical 
retirement for that reaeo i, have been 
prematurely retired under the old scale? 

The UNDER-SECRETARY of STATE 
for INDIA (Mr. Richards): One of the 

conditions precedent to an officer's 
eligibility for the proportionate pension 
scheme to which the hon. and gallant 
Member refers is that he is physically fit 
to continue to serve at the date when he 
is permitted to retire on proportionate 
pension. As there is no intention of 
waiving this condition, I am afraid I 
cannot undertake to furnish the state¬ 
ment asked for, the preparation of which 
would involve the expenditure of much 
time and labour. 


WRITTEN ANSWERS. 

BONNA ROAD INCIDENT. 

Mr. MACLEAN asked the Under-Secre 
tary of State for India whether he is pre¬ 
pared to make any statement regarding 
the incident which took place on the 
Bonna Road, when two khassadars mur¬ 
dered the havildar and took possession of 
a tower, from which they had to be dis¬ 
lodged by force; how these troops are 
enlisted, what are their duties, and how 
they are officered; and whether they are 
a recognised part of the Indian Army ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: No official report on 
the incident has yet been received The 
khassadars are tribal levies who are paid 
by the Indian Government to assist in the 
protection of roads, and the maintenance 
of peace and order generally on the 
frontier. They supply their own arms, 
ammunition, food and clothing and have 
their own officers, though they are under 
the general control of British political- 
officers. They do not form part of the 
Indian army. 


Wednesdayf 6th August^ 19B4. 

ORAL ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 

AEALI 8IEH8. 

58. Sir C. YATE asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India whether he 
is aware that during this year armed 


F 
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bands of Akali Sikhs, known as Jathas, 
have been collected by an ot^ganised body 
ill the Punjab and znarched through 
Jdritish territory, terrorising the rural 
population on the route, to invade the 
Nabha State and to take forcible posses¬ 
sion of religious foundations there, 
whereby the Nabha State has had to 
maintain large armed forces to protect its 
institutions and that serious collisions, 
with loss of life, have taken place; and 
whether the British Government, which 
is responsible by treaty for the protection 
of the Nabha State against external 
aggression, will now take the necessary 
steps to prevent the collection of these 
Jathas in British India and the invasion 
of a friendly State? 

The UNDER-SECRETARY of STATE 
for INDIA (Wr. Richards): The Govern- 
inent of India are in close communication 
with the Administrator of the Nabha 
State, and I have no reason to think that 
the policy which has been adopted is not 
the most likely to serve the common 
interest. 

Sir C. YATE : Has the hon. Gentleman 
seen the telegram from Simla on this 
subject in this morning’s newspaper, 
stating that certain of these m< n are 
being arrested ; and will the Government 
now arrest the men who are organising 
and instigating the march of these Jathas ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: That is an indication 
that the Government is doing its duty, 

Mr. HOPE SIMPSON : Is it a fact that 
it is now only with great difficulty that 
these processions are organised at all ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I believe that is so. 


Thursday^ 7th August^ 19H, 

ORAL ANSWER$ TO QUESTIONS. 

lAmVniB AND GOVEENMENT 

SEftVlCE. 

» 9lr C. YATE fvsked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India, if his atten¬ 
ds hibg been called to the note submitted 
tike Mosl^ mmh&TB of fjie Ztegida- 
Aai^Uy and the Gouneil &t State 


to the member in charge of the Home 
Department of the Government of India, 
pointing out that only some 6 per cent, 
of the total Government afzpoihfni^nts 
held by Indians are Moslems, and that 
such disparity cannot but foster dis¬ 
content; and if he can state what steps 
the Government of India are taking to 
give Moslems a proportionate share in 
Government employment in the various 
departments ? 

The UNDER-SECRETARY of STATE 
for INDIA (Mr. Richards): I have just 
been furnished with a copy of the note to 
which the hon. and gallant Member refers. 
The general piolicy of the Government of 
India is, I believe, to secure, wherever 
it may be possible, that a service is not 
overweighted with any one class of recruit. 
But it is obvious that steps to this end 
can be taken only in services which are 
recruited wholly or partly by nomination. 

Mr. HEALY: Is the hon. Gentlemasi 
aware that the Nationalists in Northern 
Ireland are in a worse position in this 
respect than the Moslems of India? 


WRITTEN ANSWERS. 


Imperial Wireless Stations. 

Mr, BAKER asked the Under-Seore- 
tary of State for India whether the Mar¬ 
coni Company is negotiating for the 
control of the Imperial wireless stations 
to be situated in India; and whether, 
having regard to the importance of these 
stations in that they will, as relay 
stations, control the route to Australia, 
he will advise the Indian Government to 
owm and control these stations ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: My Noble Friend has 
no official information. He has, however, 
seen Press statements regarding the 
formation of an Indian radio telegraph 
company. Invitations to tehd6r for the 
formation of an Indian company to erect 
and work a high-power statioh WeTS 
issued in February last, applioattone 
being receivable up ^to 1st Aispstik 
Certain rights of purchase and control 
are reserved to Government in tie coh- 
ditlonr of the tender. My NdbJe trfetitt 
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is not at this stage prepared to advise 
tie Government of India to reverse their 
policy. 

Hoyal Indian Marine (Admiralty 
Courses). 

Sir C. YATE asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India whether, 
under the terms of squadron order No. 
336, of 2nd July, 1924, issued by the 
director, Royal Indian Marine, instruct¬ 
ing officers of the Royal Indian Marine 
to go through the varioup Admiralty 
courses in navigation, gunnery, etc., 
therein referred to, it is intended that 
the period of these courses is to be 
counted as part of the officer's leave or 
whether the period of each course is to 
count as duty and outside the period of 
leave; and if he can state what pro¬ 
vision is to be made for the payment of 
the officers’ passages to and from the 
United Kingdom, as was granted for the 
Greenwich course under the old scheme? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The orders to which 
the hon. and gallant Member refers are 
subject to the Secretary of State’s 
approval. In considering them ray Noble 
Friend will give attention to the points 
raised, 

» Army Officers’ Pensions, 

Sir C. YATE asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India if, before 
making any reduction of the pensions 
of officers of the Indian Army with 
retrospective effect from 1st July, 1924, 
he will take into consideration the hard¬ 
ship that may be indicted upon these 
retired officers by mulcting them of 
accumulated arrears in one lump sum ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: A provisional deduc¬ 
tion of approximately 6 per cent, is 
already being made with effect from 
1st July, in order to avoid any hardship 
through the recovery of accumulated 
arrears. 

KENYA (INDIANS). 

Mr. MILLS asked the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether he is in a 
position to make any statement with 
regard to thh r^prea^tationd which have 
reei^ntly beed made to him on certain 
mlgtters afleet^g Indians in Kenya by 
I9ie Iddia Odmmittee under the chainnin- 


ship of the hon. Member for Taunton 
(Mr. J. Hope Simpson) ? 

Mr. THOMAS: I will take the subject 
in the order raised by the Committee: 

(1) Immigration: My position is that 
if the danger ever arises of such an influx 
of immigrants of whatever class, race, 
nationality or character as may be likely 
to be prejudicial to the economic interests 
of the natives, I hold myself entirely 
free to take any action which may be 
necessary. The conflicting statistics 
which have been laid before me have not 
enabled me to reach a definite conclusion 
as to the extent of the net Indian 
immigration. Accordingly, steps will be 
taken to create a statistical department 
to obtain accurate information with 
regard to persons of all races arriving in 
or departing from Kenya. Meanwhile the 
Kenya Immigration Ordnance will not be 
enacted. 

(2) Franchise: I have given careful 
consideration to the representations in 
favour of a common roll, but I am not 
prepared to resist the conclusion arrived 
at in Grad. 1,922 of July, 1923, that in 
the special circumstances of Kenya, with 
four diverse communities each of which 
will ultimately require electoral repre¬ 
sentation, the communal system is the 
best way to secure the fair representation 
of each and all of these communities. 

(3) Highlands: 1 consider that the 

Secretary of State for the Colonies has 
no alternative but to continue the pledges 
expressed or implied which have been 
given in the past, and I can hold out 
no hope of the policy in regard to agri¬ 
cultural land in the highlands being 
reconsidered. 

(4) Lowlands: It was proposed to 
reserve an area in the lowlands for agri¬ 
cultural immigrants from India. The 
Committee made it plain that it is averse 
from any reservation of land for any 
immigrant race. Subject to that it sug¬ 
gested that before applications for land 
in the lowland areas are invited the 
opportunity should be taken of sending 
an officer, experienced in Indian settle¬ 
ment and agricultural methods, to report 
on the areas. At present any considera¬ 
tion of the matter is in suspense, pending 
the receipt from the Colony of reports 
from the native and agricultural points 
of view oh the areas in question. 

P 2 
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Thursday^ 2nd October^ 1924. 

WRiHEN ANSWERS. 

Bengal Legislative Council. 

Sir C. YATE. asked the Under»Secre- 
tary of State for India, if he is able to 
make an official statement as to the posi¬ 
tion at present obtaining in Bengal as 
the result of the rejection by the Bengal 
Legislative Council of the vote for the 
salaries of the Ministers and of the con¬ 
sequent resignation of such Ministers? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The position is that 
the Governor is himself temporarily ad* 
ministering the transferred subjects 
under the provisions of the Transferred 
Subjects (Temporary Administration) 
Rules framed under Section 62 (3) of the 
Government of India Act. 

Lord Lee’s Commission 
(Recommendations). 

Sir C. YATE asked the Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State for India if it is now pro¬ 
posed to bring the recommendations of 
the Lee Commission into operation with¬ 
out further delay; and whether these 
recommendations will be adopted in full, 
including those relating to the medical 
service ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I am not yet in a 
position to make any statement on this 
subject. My Noble Friend the Secretary 
of State is still in correspondence with 
the Government of India on certain 
points, and both he and that Govern¬ 
ment are desirous that orders on the 
Report should be issued with the least 
possible delay. 

Lieut.-Colonel POWNALL asked the 
Under-Secretary of State for India 
whether, in the event of the Government 
accepting the Lee Commission’s recom¬ 
mendation to iraise the ordinary un¬ 
covenanted service pension by 1,000 rupees 
per annum, the 'proportionate pension, 
which is a proportion of the full pension, 
mil be similarly raised; and, if not, if 
officers who have retired since April, 1924, 
on, prpportionate pensions may draw the 
orcBnary pension which they have earned 
insl^ad of the proportionate pension? 

Mf.^ RICHARDS 1 I regre^ .that, until 
decisions on the recommendations of 
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Lord Lee’s Commission have been settled, 
it is impossible to make any statement 
as to questions consequentially contingent. 


Wednesday^ Bth Octobery 1924. 

WRITTEN ANSWERS. 

Criminal Law Amendment Bill. 

Sir C. YATE asked the Under-Secretary 
of State for India what course the 
Government intends to pursue in view of 
the passing by the legislative assembly of 
a Bill repealing the Criminal Law Amend¬ 
ment Act of 1908? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The Bill in question 
passed only one of the two Chambers 
before the Iiegislature adjourned. No 
question therefore of action by His 
Majesty’s Government arises at present. 

British Troops (Disturbances). 

Sir C. YATE asked the Under-Secretary 
or* State for India whether his attention 
has been called to the fact that the dis¬ 
trict magistrate of Shahjahanpur has now 
been compelled to apply for British troops 
to quell the Hindoo-Moslem disturbances 
ai: that place, and that the reduction of 
18,000 British troops below the pre-War 
figure has placed too,great a strain on 
the ability of the military authorities in 
India to meet all the demands made on 
them for assistance in suppressing internal 
disturbances; and whether the question 
of the reductions in the strength of the 
British garrison in India will now be 
brought up for reconsideration by the 
Defence Committee and the authorities 
concerned ? 

Mr, RICHARDS: The answer to the 
first part of the question is in the affirma¬ 
tive. The Secretary of State does not 
accept as a fact the suggestion contained 
in the second part, which is not supported 
by any of the information in his pos¬ 
session. The answer to the third part is 
in the negative. 

Bengal Couitoiu 

Mr, THURTLE asked the Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State for India' whether his atten¬ 
tion hae been drawn to lettm recently 
published purporting to be taotimSec ^ 
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loiters written by ministers of the Bengal 
Council, which letters indicate the exis¬ 
tence of corruption and jobbery in con¬ 
nection with the affairs of the Bengal 
Council; and whether he proposes to take 
any action in the matter 'i 

Mr. RICHARDS : 1 have seen an Indian 
newspaper containing what apparently 
purports to be a copy of a letter from juh 
ex-Minister of the Bengal Government. 
Mr. Fuzlul Huq, to whom the authorship 
of the alleged letter is imputed, has, 
according to Press reports, stated in the 
Bengal Council that he never wrote any 
such letter, that the letter is not genuine, 
and that it purports to be addressed to a 
gentleman who does not exist. 

Indian Service Military Pensions. 

Sir P. RICHARDSON asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India if he is aware 
that the pensions of Indian service officers 
enjoy a smaller increase in respect of in¬ 
creased cost of living than those of British 
service officers as compared with 1919; 
and whether it is intended to place both 
services on the same footing in this 
respect ? 

Mr, RICHARDS : In considering the re¬ 
duction Indian service military pen¬ 
sions my Noble Friend is taking account 
of the fact that the increase in 1919 on 
account of the cost of living was not 
uniformly the same for both services. 

Royal Indian Marine. 

Sir C. YATE asked tho Under-Secretary 
of State for India if his attention has been 
called to the plight of the Royal Indian 
Marine; and what decision the Govern¬ 
ment of India has arrived at regarding 
the reorganisation of the Royal Indian 
Marine on a combatant basis ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: Consideration of the 
future of the Royal Indian Marine is pro¬ 
ceeding, but has not yet reached a stage 
at which any decision can be announced. 

Troops in Waziristan (Casualties and 
Field Service Concessions). 

Sir C. YATE asked the Under-Secretary 
of State for India whether his attention 
has been called to the return of casualties 
iji Waziristan during July last giving the 
list of officers, noncommissioned officers 
and men killed in action and died of 
wounds, etc.; and whether the Govem- 
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ment of India have now reconsidered the 
question of withdrawing the field-service 
concessions from the troops in Waziristan 
under which they have hitherto been 
serving ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The answer to the 
first part of the question is in the affirma¬ 
tive. As regards the second part, an 
inquiry has been addressed to the Govern¬ 
ment of India and my Noble Friend will 
consider the matter on receipt of their 
reply. 

Legislative Assembly. 

Sir C. YATE asked the Under-Secretary 
of State for India whether, considering 
that the Indian Legislative Assembly has 
definitely shown itself opposed to co¬ 
operation and without the sense of re¬ 
sponsibility as required by the Preamble 
to the Government of India Act, and has 
done its best to wreck the reforms, the 
Viceroy will now suspend the Assembly 
sine die and govern the country 
without it ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The Governor- 
General of India has not indicated any 
disposition to take this course. 

Gold Imports. 

Sir F. WISE asked the Under-Secretary 
of State for India the amount of gold 
that India has bought in Britain in 1924, 
and also the amount that India has bought 
in New York in 1924? 

Mr. RICHARDS: Figures distributing 
Indian gold imports among countries of 
origin are available only for the first seven 
months, January to July, of 1924. During 
this period of gold imports valued at 
approximately Rs. 17 crores, the value of 
the imports from the United Kingdom and 
Natar was Rs. Ilf crores, approximately. 
During the same period no gold was Im¬ 
ported into India from the United States. 
August imports of gold (the latest month 
for which statistics are available), 
amounted to Rs. 4 crores, but, as ex¬ 
plained above, the details of distribution 
among countries are not yet to hand. It 
is understood that some gold was bought 
for India in New York a few weeks ago, 
but details are not yet available. The 
above figures concern imports on private 

* The Natal figures are included as it 
is understood that South African gold is 
bought through London. 
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no Government purchases having 
been made in the period. 

Bupbb Loan. 

Sir F. WISE asked the Under-Secretary 
of State for India if the full amount of 
15 crores was subscribed to the last rupee 
loan ? 

Wr. RICHARDS: No, Sir. The sub¬ 
scriptions amounted approximately to 
13j crores. 


Thursday^ 9th October^ 1924, 

ORAL ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 

Waziristan Operations 

21. Lieut. - Colonel HOWARD - BURY 

asked the Under-Secretary of State for 
India whether he can give the number of 
Britirh and Indian casualties since 
Ist January, 1924, at Razmak, in Waziri¬ 
stan ; whether he is aware that the troops 
only receive now ordinary pay and peace 
rations and ration allowance, though to 
all intents on active service; whether he 
is aware that the tents are unserviceable 
and leaky, and that nuiU'erous complaints 
have been received ; and will he restore 
the active service pay which has formerly 
been customary to those quartered on the 
North-West Frontier? 

The UNDER-SECRETARY of STATE 
for INDIA (Mr. Richards): The casual¬ 
ties in the force at Razmak for the period 
from 1st January to the Slst August, 1924, 
were as follow: 

(1) Indian Army: 

Killed in action and died of 
wounds . 6 

Wounded .27 

(2) British Army: 

Killed in action and died of 
wounds . 2 

It is the case th^t since 1st April of,this 
yfar ^eld service concessiops have been 
^^’om the troops serving at 
Razmak* As I informed the hon. and 
gs^Bant Jl^ipber for Mc1|»q (Sir 0. Yate) 
y^iftef^^ay, however, an ppquiry has been 
addressed to the Qov^mxnent of India 
wh$th<G!r auy of these ^pucfssious should 
be i^^^red, and ^ly Noble frieud will 
co^diaer the matter on receipt of t^eir 
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repl^. I have no information to lead me 
to suppose that the tents are unservice¬ 
able or that numerous complaints have 
been received. I may perhaps inform the 
hop. and gallant Member that at Razmak 
a large proportion of the troops are now 
quartered in comfortable stone-built 
barracks. 

Lieut.-Colonel HOWARD-BURY: 

the hon. Gentleman aware that there is 
no bazaar whatever for the troops there> 
that the hospital accommodation is totally 
inadequate, and, in view of all these 
casualties, can he not see that the troops^ 
are put back under active service condi¬ 
tions approximating to the ordinary 
cantonment lines ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I have just said that 
my information is otherwise. We have 
made representations to the Government 
of India. 

Moslems and Hindus, Punjab. 

22. Colonel Sir CHARLES YATE asked 
the Under-Secretary of State for India 
whether his attention has been called to 
the virulence of the vernacular papers in 
the Punjab which has been instrumental 
m increasing the communal tension 
between Muslims and Hindus that has 
led to so many outbreaks and deaths of 
late at Delhi, Kohat, and elsewhere ; and 
whether the Secretary of State will now 
consider the question of the responsibility 
imposed upon the Government of India 
by the repeal of the Press Act ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: Some inter-communal 
animosity has been exhibited in the Press 
of the Punjab which is, perhaps, rather 
the result than the cause of the ill-feeling 
between Moslems and Hindus. It has 
not been unchecked, and within the four 
months ending with August there have 
been nine prosecutions of the persons 
responsible for articles in now«P*iP^w 
pamphlets intended, in the words of the 
law, 

** to promote feeiings of enmity or hatred 
between different classes of His Majesty’s 
subjects*” 

As to the Press Act, I Would refer the 
hon* and gallant Member ^ the replies 
given to his questions on tbe 7th and Utb 
April last. 

Mr. n. HERBEftT: tbe 

Becr^tQuy wbether my d tbe «0 
cutio;i*‘bave witbubrewa ? , ,, 
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Sir C. YATE: Can the hon. Gentleman 
9ay if any convictions have been obtained ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: Yes. 

Dbpbbssed Glasses. 

23. Sir C. YATE asked the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India whether his 
attention has been called to the address 
presented to the Governor of the Central 
Provinces by the Depressed Classes' Asso¬ 
ciation, calling attention to the incessant 
demand put forward by the higher castes 
for immediate Swaraj for India and point¬ 
ing out the danger that if the grant of 
complete Swaraj be unduly accelerated 
the last hopes of throwing off the burden 
of caste domination will be finally ex¬ 
tinguished, and urging an investigation 
into the conditions of the submerged 
classes of India; and if he can state what 
steps are being taken by the committee 
now sitting in India on the working of the 
Government of India Act of 1919 to give 
full consideration to the appeal of these 
depressed classes for just and fair treat¬ 
ment at the hands of the higher classes ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I have not seen the 
particular address referred to, but am 
aware that views of a similar kind have 
been expressed in other resolutions and 
addresses of representatives of the de¬ 
pressed classes. I am not aware whether 
the Committee of Inquiry referred to in 
the question has regarded the considera¬ 
tion of such appeals as falling within the 
scope of the questions referred to them. 

Mr. Justice P. R. Das. 

26.* Sir C. YATE asked the Prime 
Minister if he has received any communi¬ 
cation from Mr. Justice P. R. Das, of the 
Patna High Court, acting on behalf of 
bis brother, Mr. C. R. Das, the leader of 
tba Swaraj party; and whether he can 
give any information to the House as to 
the purport of this communication I 

The PRIME MINISTER: I have re¬ 
ceived no direct communication from Mx. 
Das, though I understand he wished to 
see me. I must protect Mr. Das, how¬ 
ever, against the insinuation that he has 
been ^ctipg on behalf of his brother. 

Floops, Puj^jab. 

Mr. WARQLAW Mll-NE (hy Private 
asked the Under-Secretary of 
St^te Iqr Jndia t<^hetber he will give the 
House ^0 lS(tost information be has re- 
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garding the disastrgus floods in the 
Punjab j what arrangements have been 
made for relief of those affected, and 
what loss of life and property has been 
caused by the overflow of the river 
Jumna or in other ways? 

Mr. RICHARDS : My Noble Friend has 
no information beyond what has appeared 
in the Press. 

Inter-Communal Disturbances. 

Mr. MILNE (by Private Notice) asked 
the Under-Secretary of State for India 
whether serious riots between Hindus and 
Mahommedans have broken out at Allah¬ 
abad ; how many people have been 
killed or injured; whether British and 
Indian troops were employed to restore 
order, and whether any other outbreaks 
in other parts of the country have 
occurred ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I have not yet 
received any official report regarding the 
riots at Allahabad which to-day's Press 
messages from India describe. I will 
circulate in the Official Report a note 
on inter-communal disturbances which 
have occurred recently at a few places in 
India. 

Mr. MILNE: Cannot the hon. Gentle¬ 
man undertake to get the information? 
Surely it is very important information 
for this House to have. It seems to me 
rather strange that he should have none 
to give beyond his very sketchy reply. 

Mr. RICHARDS: I suggest that the 
hon. Member should wait for the Report 
which I am circulating. 

Following is the Note promised: 

Statement regarding the Disturbances 
DURING August and September, 1924, 
BETWEEN Hindus and Moslems in 
India. 

The most important day of the Festival 
of the Muharram was the 12th August. 
The processions connected with the 
ceremony were carried out without any 
important breach of the peace through¬ 
out British India. But on the previous 
day there occurred at Gulbarga in the 
Nizam's dominions a serious collision 
between the two communities. On the 
23rd August there was a leas important 
incident of the same kind in Bhagalpur 
in Bihar which was stopped by the police 
after 12 persons had been injured. On 
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the 30th August a Hindu procesaian was 
attacked with stones by Moslems in 
Nagpur, in the Central Provinces, and 
there was some looting, but order was 
quickly restored. Eleven persons were 
injured, of whom one died in the 
hospital. 

There was a riot between Hindus and 
Moslems on the 9th September at Kanod, 
a small town in the State of Indore, 
caused by music played by a Hindu 
procession in front of a mosque. Eighteen 
Hindus were reported to be injured. 

On the 9th and 10th September, serious 
disturbances occurred in Kohat in the 
North West Frontier Province. They 
originated in the publication of a scur¬ 
rilous anti-Moslem pamphlet. The actual 
violence commenced with shots fired in 
panic by Hindu residents of the city. 
The disorder was accompanied with in¬ 
cendiarism and looting, and very large 
material damage was caused before order 
was restored with the help of the troops. 
Almost the whole of the Hindu popula¬ 
tion of the city (though not of the canton¬ 
ment) left the place for Rawalpindi. The 
casualties ascertained are as follows— 
police, 6 injured; Hindus, 20 killed, 24 
seriously injured, 62 slightly injured, 16 
missing, of whom it is believed 9 are 
unidentified bodies included among the 
20 killed; Mohammedans, 11 killed, 
6 seriously injured, 17 slightly wounded. 
There have been large recoveries effected 
of tb ? loot carried off by neighbouring 
villagers, and on the 19th September it 
was repoi’ted that the city was now quiet. 
A full report by the Chief Commissioner 
of the Province has been called for by 
the Government of India. 

On the 12th September, fighting 
between the two communities broke out in 
Lucknow City as a result of protracted 
bickering. The immediate occasion was a 
clash between hours of worship in one 
locality. Here also the troops were called 
in to patrol, but there was no fighting and 
the casualties were not numeroue, only 
four deaths and thirty cases of injury 
having been reported. 

On the 2&nd September similar fightiiig 
began at Shajahanpur in the United 
Frovi^reee. Quiet was restored next day, 
btrt ^rio^^ing occurred again on the 24th, 
and mflitary assistance was called in from 
Biireill;j!^., The trodiis were sufficient to 
miftin^Sin Order and to dKspeVse gatherings 
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of villagers who attempted to enter the 
city. The total casualties reported here 
up to the 25th September were six killed 
and 104 wounded. Full reports regarding 
these riots in the United Provinces are 
expected by mail. 


WRIHEN ANSWERS. 

Legislative Assembly and Provincial 
Councils. 

Sir C. YATE asked the Under-Secretary 
of State for India if he has received a copy 
of the address presented to His Excellency 
the Viceroy by the All India Viswakarman 
Liberal Federation, a community said to 
number over 30,000,000 of the handicrafts 
men and artisan classes of India, praying 
for representation on the Legislative 
Assembly and provincial councils from 
which they are debarred at present by the 
higher classes whom they term the narrow 
educated minority; and what steps are 
being taken to give the artisan class of 
India the representation in the various 
local government bodies and councils that 
they desire? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The answer to the 
first part of the question is in the nega¬ 
tive. Pending the completion of the in¬ 
quiry now proceeding into the working of 
the present constitution, it would be pre¬ 
mature to make any statement in reply to 
the second part of the question. 

Sir C. YATE asked the Under-Secretary 
of State for India what is the percentage 
of lawyers, including barristers, pleaders 
and bakils, in the Indian Legislative 
Assembly and the various provincial 
councils, respectively; and if the informa¬ 
tion is not available here will he obtain 
it from India? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I am asking the Gov¬ 
ernment of India to supply the informa- 
lion, which is not available here. 

Propaganda and AomTiON. 

Sir G. VAT6 asked the Under-Secre^ 
tary pt State for India whether his atten¬ 
tion has been called to the statement 
issued to the Indikn Press by Hakim 
Ajmal Khan, a leading Congress map^ 
on the subject of the Hindu-Muslim tints 
at Delhi, in which he condemns the locat 
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authorities for having done nothing to 
curb the propagandist activities and mis¬ 
chievous agitation engineered by inter¬ 
ested parties; and will the Secretary of 
State now represent to the Government 
of India the necessity of bringing in the 
necessary legislation that will enable the 
local authorities to curb these propagan¬ 
dist activities and mischievous agitations, 
as desired by the hakim, without fear of 
the consequences? 

Mr. RICHARDS: My Noble Friend 
has no doubt that the Government ot 
India will give to the representations 
made in the statement referred to all the 
consideration that they deserve and he 
does not propose to intervene in aid of 
their judgment upon them. 

Newspaper Article (Prosecution). 

Sir C. YATE asked the Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State for India whether his atten¬ 
tion has been called to the accusation 
made by an Akali vernacular paper to 


the effect that boys in one of the Shahidi 
jathas were suspended from trees by 
their hair and then brutally beaten by the 
Nabha authorities; considering that 
Nabha is a native State under treaty 
with the British Government, will he take 
the necessary legal steps to protect the 
officials of the Nabha State from similar 
calumnies; and, if the existing law in 
India is not adequate to deal with the 
present irresponsibility displayed by 
Indian journalists, will he take steps to 
strengthen that law'^ 

Mr. RICHARDS: I have seen a trans¬ 
lation or summary of the article referred 
to. The editor of the paper is being 
prosecuted on a charge based on the 
issue containing that article, and I pre¬ 
sume the charge relates to the article. 
My Noble Friend has received from the 
Government of India no indication of an 
opinion that the existing law in India in 
regard to press responsibility is inade¬ 
quate. 
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Support of Siraiganj Resolution of the 
Warajist Party, 364. 

Dsk, Mr. Justice P. R, 

Oommitinieation^ 463. 

t. 

liee (Maindayon Report, 316. ' 
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Davies, Mr. R« J.— Under-Secretartf fdr 
Home Affairs 

Wool, East Indian—Disinfection, 280. 

Davison, Sir W. 

Waziristan—Ambush, 93. 

Dawson, Sir P. 

South Indian Railway, 276. 

Day, Mr. 

Murder, 3. 

Delhi 

Work for Indian Artists, 387, 440. 

Riote, 396, 404, 426. 

Riots—of Troops, 426. 

Riots -Press Propaganda, 456. 

Depressed Classes 

iiOgislative Assembly, 116. 

Diplomatic and Consular Services 

Refund to India, 81. 

Divorce Law, 24. 

Dixey, Mr. 

Dyer, Gt'neral, 346, 349. 

Doyle, Sir Grattan 

Railway Material—Ordejs, 9. 

Drug Trade, .366. 

Dukes, Mr. 

Ahinedabad Cotton .Mill, 139. 

Assam Jiabour and Fnngration Act, 139. 
Hombiy—CJotton Industry, 139. 

Dunnico, M. 

Sma]l-])ox—Britinii and Indian Troops, 43 
Dyer, General, 316, 348, 366, 429. 

Dyes 

Army Clotli. 97. 

Nav,v Cloth, 96, 

Police liiiiiorms, %. 

Post Office Unitornio, 98. 

Eden, Captain 

Army—Indian Officers with King’s Com¬ 
mission, 118. 

Diplomatic and Consular Services-He- 
turtd to India, 36. 

Finance Ait, U124, 118. 

Leo Commirision Roport, 118. 

Education 

Commercial, 283. 

Degrees and Diplomas — Recognition iri 

United Kingdom, 386. 

Military Schools, 201. 

University Collegee, 66, 100. 

Elected Bodies 

Non-Official Members, 379. 

i Elections 

Exp^utes, 368. 
j Statistics, 149. 

Xngine^tltxg 

‘ D«ftreei; 283. ' . ♦ 
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Consulting—Barrier to Indians, 399. 

Xuropean Govetnmdnt Officers* Associa¬ 
tion^ 123. 

Xxecutive and Judicial Functions 

Separation, 127. 

Expenditure 

Beeerved and Transferred Departments— 
Retrenchment, 3i67. 


Crown Colonies Committee, 379. 

Indian Deputation—Report, 379, 414. 

Finance 

Bank Rate—Variations, 320. 

B<mgal - Currency — Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, 425. 

Currency Issue, 286. , 

Gold—Bought hy India in Great Britain 
and in Unit^ States of America, 450. 
—Sale from Currency Departments, 
392. 

Gold Standard and Ciiirency, 28^) 

Geld Standard Reserve. 285. 

Money Market Stringency, ‘286. 

Note Oirculatioii and Reserves, 319 
Rupee—(iokl Value, 285. 

Rupee—Loan—Amount Sub.scrilxMl. 451. 
Taxation—(bmrnittee of Inquiry, 290. 

Finance Act, 1924, 118. 

Fisher, Mr. H. 

Labour Conditions, 245. 

Foot, Mr. 

Service's—Recruitment, 123. 

Forests 

Admini.stration, 311. 

Forestry 

(trailts to Universities, 303. 

Forest Service 

Probationers. 295, 302 

Frece, Sir W. de 

Cotton—Output, 48. 

Exports, British, to India, 27C. 

Tariff Bill, 314. 

Fremantle, Lieut.-Colonel F. E. 

Burma Military Police, 52. 

Opium Traffic, 76, 

Galvanising Sheet and Tinplate Trade 

Effect of Indian Tariffs, 220. 

Gandhi, Mr. 

Release, 5, 15. 

Garman Misiddnarias in India, 403. 
Gidwanl, Professor^ 864. 

Mr. 

Presn Censorship, 48. 

PHson Acoommodatiou-^Europeane, 25. 
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Gould, Mr. F. 

Army Artillery Schools, 144. 

Army, Indians for Staff Departmental 
Services, 145. 

Government, Imperial and Indian 

Differences of Opinion, 145. 

Government of India Act 

Committee of Inquiry. See Constitution 
('ommittei^. 

Government of India (Leave of Absence) 

2r.* 362; Report and 3 r. 419. 

Royal Asvsent, 436. 

Money Resolution, 363*. 373, 384.* 

Graham, Mr.— Financial Secretary to the 
Treanury 

Death Duties—Officer^ Killed, 205. 

Indian Civil .Servici^-Kxamination, 317. 
S<'rvices - ComiH‘titions, 143. 

Trade Facilities, 21. 

Grenfell, Mr. D. 

All-lndia Services, J4,l 
Bi'iigal—Transferred Sej vice.s, 144. 

Military C'ontributioiis. 143. 

Grigg, Lieut.-Oolonel Sir E. 

Treaty of Peace (Turkey) Bill, 106. 

Grundy, Mr. 

Jjabour Conditionb, 221. 

Guest, Dr. Haden 

Dyer, (kuieral, ,‘146, 348. 

Gupta, Babu Shiva Prasad 

Passport Refused, 377. 

Gwynne, Mr. R. S. 

(jJandhi, Mr.—U<-Iease, 15. 

I ncoveiiHiited Services—Pensioners, 25. 

Hall, Lieut.-Oolonel Sir F. 

Non-C’o-operation Party—Lord Olivier’s 
StaUuneiit, 301. 

Reform, 49. 

Hamilton, Sir Robert 

Uovernment of India (Leave of Absence) 
Bill, 373. 

Tanganyika — Bntdsh-lndian Traders, 
103. 

Hannon, Mr. 

Cotton Imports into India, 2. 

Opium—Export to Hong Kong and 
Straits •Settlements, 94. 

Railway Material—Orders, 9. 

Tariff Board—Applications, ^2. 

Wireless Service, 361. 

Harland, Mr. 

Tariff Bill—Effects, S18, 

Harmsworth,'Mr. 

Ariii^l^Wafrant Officers—Free Passages, 
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|Cr. J. , / 

Aasam—F)antatit?jafli--^ild Labour, 
, 351, 

League of Nationa Ansembly—Delegation 
—Indian Leader, 377. 

Service®—Competitioner 142.* 

Hartshorn^ Mir. V.— Postmaeter-Oeneral 

Dye®—^Post*Offioe Uniforms, 98, 

Wireless Services, 206, 220, 361. 

Harvey, Hr. X. 

High Commissioner, 125. 

Health. Public Commiflsioner 

Qualincations, 430, 436. 

Healy, Mr. 

Lieut. C. H. Clendining, 277. 

Henderson, Mr. A.— Home Secretary 
Anthrax—Danger at Docks, Etc., 397 
Anthrax — Disinfection in Exporting 
Country, 440. 

Dyes—Police Uniforms, 96. 

Opium Traffic, 76. 

Wool, East Indian—Disdnfection, 362. 

High Commissioner, 125. 

Precedence, 432. 

Hoffman, Mr. 

Military Operations—Pa>ments, 309. 
Stores Depot—Industrial Dispute, 280, 
375, 

Hogge, Mr. 

Health, Public C/Oinniissioner—Qualifica¬ 
tions, 430, 436. 

Hong Kong 

Indian Travellers- Police Inquiries, 383. 

Hore-Belisha, Major 

Royal Army Medical Corps—^Menial Work 
396. 

Homiman, Mr. B. G., 45, 85, 86, 87. 
Howard-Bury, Lieut.-Oolonel 

Afghanistan 

Munitions, 81, 140. 

Murderers of British Subjects, 4, 

Akali Sikhs—'Disturbances, 67, 91, 141. 
Army 

British Troops in India, 78. 

Cavalry Units, 68. 

Estimates, Britwh, 1924-5, 78. 
IndianisatioD, 14. 

Auxiliary and Territorial Forces—Com¬ 
mittee—Raport, 386. 

Bengal 

British Ei^ire Exhibition, 126. 
Employes Dismissed, 113. 

Ministers* Salaries Rejected, 100. ’ 
Roy—Propaganda, 101. 

Swart^t Campaign, 101. 

B^r—Claim by Niaam of Hyderabad, 8 
Cental Piwinces—^Budget Rejection, 80. 

of England—^Autonomy, 415. 

Dm, Mr. C. R. 

Passport, 416. 

Swa^ist Party-HSirajga«i Reipo^ution, 

aw. . 


Howard-Buiy, , 



K^at Murderers, X17, 140^ 

Legislative Assembly 
Budget Rejected, 80. 

Restoration of Demands, 90. 

North-West Frontier—^Roads, 212. 
Political Department—Pay, 47. 

Political Prisoners—Legislative Assembly, 
95. 

Railway Material—Orders, 9, 26. 

Rov, Sub-Inspector, Oliittagong—Murder, 
310. 

SatyiimuTthi, Mr. — Tetter from Lord 
Olivier, 203. 

Sikh Grievances—Birdwood Committee, 
195. 

Swai*aji<st Party -Sirajganj Resolution, 
427. 

Sv^arajist Leadois—Invited to Ijondon, 
128. 

Territorial Koice—Number and Duties 
436. 

Tibet—Flight of Tashi Lama, 56. 

United ProMnoee — Demands Rejected. 
100 

Wizinstan - Casualties—Withdrawal of 

Active Service Pay, 461. 

Wircles«» Services, 3bl. 

Hudson, Mr. 

Hong Kong—Indian Travellers—Police 

Inquiries, SS3. 

Pi iHonei s 
Appeal, .'182. 

Permission to see Rules, 383. 

Hyderabad, Sindh 

^^accination, 402. 

Imperial Bank, 91 . 

Imperial Institute 

Exhibition Galleries, 104. 

Indian Affairs 

Debates, 68, 145, 320. 

Government Statement, 28. 

Opportunity for Discussion, 62. 

Indian Oivil Service 

Examination, 317. 

War Invalids—Piemature Retirement 
Rules, 351. 

See aJso Superior Civil Services, Royal 
Commission. 

Indian Medical Department, 344. 

Marriage Allowance, 410. 

India Office 

Indians Employed, 392. 

Vote, 434, 436. 

India Store Depot 

Industrial Diispute, 280, 375* 

Induatries 

Committee of Investigation, 413. ? 

Irrigation 

Pi^ibilities, 128, 142. 
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9mm, Zit«at<MD<MDnil 

D^l Datioera-^Btitkh Empke Exhibi- 
60. 

Eawal Pin4i-^Amy—Houee Shortage, 
407. 

t$mAB(Lpm 

Hottaittg, 370. 

Ilimalt, Hr. M. A. 

Oouirtitutioa CJommittee, 368. 

jralmiton, Hr. T. 

MSadraa—Noii-jOcM)pemtion—Officials, 354 
Zavitiski, Mr. Petor, 351. 

Joynson-Hickd, Sir W. 

Royal Armv Temperance As ^iciation, 94 
Services- Provincial -Proportionate Pen¬ 
sions, 281. 

Kalifat Ck>mmitt6e 

Refusal of Passports to Turkov, 380 

Kenworthy, Lleut.-Oommander 

Afghanistan Frontier — Political and 
Military Situation, 1. 

Air Force—Operationii, 3S5 
Air Service, 131. 

Asiatics in British Ships, 60, 97, 
Horniman, Mr B. Ci 45 
Mail Seivices -Aeroplanes, 99 
Troops, British and Indian—Disposition, 
53 

Kenya, Indians 

Decisions of Colonial Secietarv, 445 
Franchise, 15. 

Immigration Bill, 16 104 
Poll-tax—Penalties, 217, 382. 

Segregation, 217 

KitcUew, Dr* 

Ceylon—Speeches, 290. 

Kohat Murderers, eo, 117, 140. 

Iiaboui 

Conditions—Debate, 221. 

Impressed, 390, 398. 

Interimtional Ooiiferenoo — Representa¬ 
tives, 210, 360. 

Vi0eroy*s Executivo Council—Ropresenta- 
tfcrei m 


Danshury, ^ ' * 

Clendiniiig, I-ieut. O H., 21, 382, 432, 
441. 

Constitutional Reform—Round-Table Con¬ 
ference, 27, 61, 72. 

D^^tches from Provincial Covernors, 

** Cr€^nt ”—^Prohibition, 439. 

Fiji—Indian Deputation Report, 414. 
Horniman, Mr. B. G.. 87. 

Labour — International Conference — 
Delegatee, 360. 

Lceague of Nations—Delegates, 393. 
Legislative Assemblv—Taxes Rejected, 88 
Madras Hindu Religious Endowments 
Bill, 398. 

McCardic, Mr Justice, 356 
Militiry Schools for Indians, 413. 
Ncn^paperty—Delivery, 197. 

O’Dw ver-Nair Law Suit, 355. 

Opium and Liquor IR venue—Opium Con¬ 
ference, 4(i3, 41 
Pi ess Censorship llC 142 
Railway Risk N? tes Revision Committee, 
284 

R a/niak Political Ag« ucy, 359 
Sialkot-Biigade Order Against Swiara- 
]i8t 394 

Sikh Shrines- BirdwofKl Committee, 360. 
Tiade Unions 84, 88. 

Tioops in India—-BritiBh and Indian, 
414. 

Lascar Crews, 66, 97. 

Leach, Mr. W.— Ihidcr-Si nrtnry for Air 
\ir Force 
AcoidoiitB 348 

Flight-Lieutenants* Pay. 56. 

Operations, 386 
Air Service 131 
Airship Station 368. 

Mail VICOS, Aeroplanes, 09. 

League of Nations 

Delegates. 353 , 393. 

Indian licader, 377, 411 

Lee Commission see Superior Civil 
Services 

Legislative Assembly 

Budget—Rejections, 80 
Depressed Claasee, 115. 

Suspension 428, 450. 


Hr. 

Bfilkay^ Material—Orders, 18 

ZMuiitaiT. Hr. 

AfceU StMi Disturbances, 68, 68. 
Bfgiar, Raul Saheba. 284. 

of Children, 406, 



^ apd Central India Rail- 
ifatt^^Workmeii Dismissed 
""nidfe Meeting, 400* 

Mill Strihe, 129, 138. 
tm, 8®, 389, 


Legislative Councils 

Crompofeition—Suggested Alteration, 364, 
428. 

Legislative Buies, 136, 200. 

Legislatures 

Percentage of Lawyers, 456. 

Suspension, 428. 

Leigh, Sir John 

Communal Representation—Lord Olivier^s 
Letter, 871. 

Orders lor Stores, .57 
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Iiinfleld, Mr. 

Berar—Claim bv Nissam of Hyderabad, 
216. 

North-West Frontier 
British Women, 1. 

Committee—Report, 290. 

Taxation—Committee of Inquiry, 290. 

Liquor 

Country Spirits—Consumption, 194. 
Imparts into India, 192. 

Prohibition by Indiin States, 19. 
Revenue, 191, 372. 

Livingstone, Mr. M. 

Nabha, Ex-Maharajah, ll)2. 

Lloyd-Greame, Sir P. 

Trade Facilitias, 20. 

Lorimer, Mr. 

Bahrein, Abdication of Slieikh, 27(>. 

Lunn, Mr. W.— Parliamentary Secretary, 
Ov'^rseas Trade Department 
Exports, British, to India, 27(j. 

Imports, India and Canada, from (ireat 
Britain and T.S.A., 316. 

Shaukat Ali and Dr. Kitohlew, 296. 

Tariff Bill, 314. 

MacDonald. Mr. J. Ramsay— Prime 
Mimster 

Afghanistan—Munitionn, 141. 

Das, Mr. Justice P. U. - Communication, 
463. 

Dyer, General—O'Dwvcr v. Nair Law Suit. 

347, 349, 430. 

Indian Affairs, 28, 62. 

Kohat Murderei*s—Interned in Afghani¬ 
stan, 60. 

McCardie, Justice, 366. 

Swaraj Leaders—Invited to London, 128. 

Mackinder, Mr. 

League of Nations A.>semhly—Delegation— 
Indian lyeader, 411. 

Reforms—Inquiry l)efore 1929, 411. 

Maclean, Mr. 

Bonna Road—Murder by Khassadars, 442. 
Horniman, Mr. B. G., 86. 

McOardie, Mr. Justice, 346, 348, 349, 356, 
366. 

McNeill, Mr. Ronald— Under-Secretary 
for Foreujn Affairs 
Afghanistan Frontier 

Political and Military Situation, 1. 
Murders of British Subjects, 4. 

Madras 

Famine, 376. 

Hindu Religious Endowments Bill, 398, 
Land Revenue Settlement Bill, 119. 
Non^-Co-operation—Officials, 364. 

Matt Services 

Aeroplaixes, 99. 

Marstlias 

Milit^ Schoo^i 287/ 
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Marriott, Sir J. 

Death Dutiee—Officers Killed, 206. 

Maternity Benefits, 401, 43i. 

Maxton, Mr. 

Political Prisoners, 199. 

Servicee—Indiim Officers—Grievances, 201. 

Medical Services, 213, 343, 344, 410. 

Meyler, Lieut.-Oolonel 

Africa, South-Class Areas Bill, 30. 
Berar— Claim by Nizam of Hyderabad, 
346, 317. 

Constitution Commi.tee, 288, 345. 

On rrency— Issue, 286. 

Gold Standard and Currency, 286. 

Indian Aflaiis—Debate, 332. 

Kenya 

Asiaticii—Segregation. 217. 

Poll-tax—Indians Imprisoned, 217. 
Labour Conditions, 2(>6. 

Military Institutions— Indiaii Contribu¬ 
tions, 116. 

Mines—Child Labour, 27.3. 

Natal—Township Franchise—Asiatics, 17. 
iServices—Advance for Passages, 218. 

Military sec Army 

Millar, Mr. 

Excise Revenue, DM. 

Liquor 

Country Spirits Con^umption, 194. 
Imports into India, 192. 

Mills, Mr. 

Ali pore Conspiracy, 270. 

A rmy 

Commands- -Reduction, 316. 

C'Ontrol, 313. 

Districts—Reflnotion, 316-. 

Budget—Votability, \36. 

Cawny)ore—Mill Strike. 1.33. 

I3iatterii, Professor—Dismkssal, 366, 
Clendining, Lieut. O. H.» 54. 

Gidwani, Profef>fior, 364. 

India Office--Indiana Employed, 392. 
Indian Affairs, 192. 

Jainflbedi)ur—Housing, 370. 

Kenya—Indians—^Decisions of Colonial 
Secretary, 445. 

Labour Conditione, 225. 

Military Expenditure—Iraq. 366. 

Mines—Working Conditions, 130. 

Post Office—^Magazine, 3«%. 

Prisons—XTse of Bel-ohain, 369. 

Superior Civil Services—Royal Commis^ 
Sion—Report, 270. 

Viceroy*s Executive Council—Labour Re¬ 
presentative, 392* 

Mills 

Half-Timers—Education. 380. 

Milne, Mr. Wardlaw 

Bengal 

British Empire Exhibition, 126. 
Legislative Council—TVavelling Alfw* 
ances, 129. 

Berar--01aiin by Niaam of Hyderabad,, 8. 
Ottwnpore—'Min Striae, 133. 
pppstUution Committee—^Mr, Jinpah^ 368, 

Icmi, 
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Milne, Mr. Wardlaw—cont. 

Crown ColonioB Committee, 46. 

Finance Bill, 90. 

Gandhi, Mr.—Release, 5. 

Indian Affairs, 2S. 

Kohat Murderers interned by Afghani¬ 
stan, 60. 

Labour Conditions, 23^1. 

Madras Land Htweniie Hettlement Bill, 
119. 

Non-Co-operation P.irty—Activities, 6. 
North-West Kroniier—Hoads, 22. 
Proportionate Pensions—^Retirements, 307. 
Punjab 
Floods, 453. 

Plague, 125, 198. 

Riots, Hindu-Mahoinmedan, 454. 

Wool, Ka.st Indian—Disinfection, 2H0, .‘k>2. 

Mines 

Child Labour, 273. 

Women—Employment, 23. 

Working Conditions, 130. 

Missionaries 

German, in India, 403. 

Mitchell-Thomaon, Sir W. 

Bombay Municipality 
Resolution, 22. 

Tenders, 14. 

Mitra, Sir B. N., 138. 

Mohammedans 

Judgesj 343. 

Share iii Crovernment Appointments, 444. 

Mohindrasingh, Sardar 

Sentenced for Kjiiertaining Akali Jatha. 
401. 

Montague, Mr. F. 

Marathas—Military S<‘hool.9, 287. 

Moplah Rebellion, 12, 80 . 

Morel, Mr. E. D. 

Kenya—Immigration Bill, 16. 

Morrison, Mr. R. 

Army—Marriage AIlow;mcc.s, 203. 

Forestry—Grants to Universities, 303, 
Military Schools, 201. 

Muir,. Mr. Ramsay 

Indian Affaire, 52. 

Municipalities, 350, 378. 

Nabha State 

Ex-Ma^harajah, 102. 

False Charges of Ill-Tieatment of Jatha^i, 
457. also Akali Sikhs. 

412. 

NaU, Lleut-Oolonel Sir J. 

Arms —^Offioera* Pay, 410. 

Contracts—^Fsir Wago Clause—Pin tsch 
X^mps, 410. 

Hstsl 

Township Asiatics, 17. 

Vavjr iMimAtM, 1^4-26, aor. 
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Newspapers 

Delivery, 197. 

Newton, Sir D. 

Madras—Famine, 376. 

Non-Oo-operation Party 

Activities, 6. 

Lord Olivier’s ‘Statement, 301. 

North-West Frontier 

British Women, 1. 

C/ommitteo—Report, 290. 

Roads, 22, 212. 

O’Dwyer-Nair Lawsuit: see General 
Dyer and Justice McCardie. 

pTAdlU T u< .nnc, .306 
I And Liiiuor—Revenue, 403, il8. 
f Conierence, U)3. 

Export to Hong Kong and vStraits Settlo- 
Tiients, 94. 

Rtwenuo and Expenditure, 206. 

Traffic, 7(). 

f ^rd, Major, aos. 

rmsby-Gore, Mr. 

Crown Colonics Committee, 84. 

High Commissioners, Precedence, 432. 
Imperial Institute, 104. 

Parkinson, Mr.— CornptroUer of House¬ 
hold 

Delhi Riots, 396. 

Warrant Offic’crs—Free Passages, 396. 

Passports Refused, 377, .383. 

Pathik, Mr. 

Arrest, 282. 

Pensions 

ProportionaU*-—Rotireniont>s, 307. 

Perkins, Colonel 

Anthrax—Disinfection of Material in Ex¬ 
porting Country, 440. 

Police 

Administration, 11. 

R^duct'ons, 46. 

Political 

Convicts—Electoral Disabilities, 363. 
Department—Pay, 47. 

Prisoners, 7, 95, 199. 

Ponsonby, Mr. A.— Undersecretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs 
Diplomatic and Consular Services—Refund 
to India, 37. 

Tibet—Flight of Tashi Lama, 66. 

Post Office 

Magazine, 358. 

Pay, 3. 

Pownall, Lieut.-Oolonel Assheton 

Superior Civil Services Commissimi Report 
—Proportionate Pension, 447. 

Prasad, Pandit Jagdamba, 215 . 
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Press 

Attacks. 119, 136, 438 452. 

Ceiisorsnipj 48, 116, l4L ' 

Laws—Indian States, 868. 

Prisons 

Aocommodation—Europeans, 25. 

Bel-chain, 369. 

Prisoners 

Appeal, 382. 

Permission to see Rules, 383. 

Proportionate Pensions 

Retiremoutfi, 307. 

Provincial Areas 

Redistribution, 864, 428. 

Punjab 

Floods, 453. 

Jails—Pi ess Attacks, 400. 

Opium and Cocaine, 36G. 

Plague, 12.5, 198. 

Press Attacks, 488, 452. 

Sikhs—Unrest, 404. 

Public 3ei:yices Commission see Superior 
OivU Services Royal Commission 

Rallety, Mr. 

Services, Uncovenanted—Pensions, 370. 

Railways 

East Indian and Great Indian Peninsula 
Raihrays—State Management, 65, 102, 
287. 

Orders, *9, 10, 18, 26, 85. 

Risk Notes Revision Committee, 284. 
South Indian, 275. 

Union Men Victimifi^ed, 200. 

Wagons—Bounty, 279. 

Rawal Pindi 

Army—House Shortage, 407. 

Rawlinson, Mr. 

Army—Marriage Allowance, 318. 

Forest Service—Probationers, 295, 302. 

Rasmak 

Political Agency, 869. 

Remer, Mr. 

Railwaj^s—Orders, 10, 85. 

Rhys, Mr. 

f)elhi—Riots, 404. 

Sikhfi—Punjab—Unrest, 404. 

Richards, Mr. R.— Under-Secretary of 
State for India 
Akalf Sikh Disturb'anoee, 75. 

Bombay Strike, 74. 

Government of India (Leave of Absence) 
Bill, 873, 419. 

Indian Affairs, 17S, 387, 

Labour Conditional 249. 

Standing Committee B, 416. 

Replies to Qneetions addressed to the 
India Office will be found under the 
4iib}e^ title. 


Richardson, Mr. R. 

Ahmcdabad—Child Labour, 380. 

Oawnpore Mill Strike^ 880. 

East African Committee—Indian Mem¬ 
ber, 391, 

Impressed Labour, 890. 

Mills— Half-Timers—Education, 380. 

Trade Unions-dtegistration and Protec¬ 
tion, 389. 

Richardson, Sir P. 

Army 

Cantonment Magistrates, 387. 

Hospitals, 427. 

Officers 

Burma Allowance, 392. 

Free Passages, 2^. 

^farried—Pay, 299. 

Pay—Rate of Exchange, 299. 
Pensions, 449. 

Riots, Hindu-Mohammedan, 397, 412, 

4^)4. 

Round-Table Conference, 27 , 61, 73. 

Roy 

Propaganda, 101. 

Roy, Sub-Inspector 

Chittagong- -Murder, 3l0. 

Royal Indian Marine, 207, 281, 306, 368, 
41.7, 449. 

Admiralty Courses, 445. 

Salt 'fax, 43, 65, 79. 

Samuel, Mr. A. M. 

Trade Facilities Bill, 54. 

Sassoon, Sir P. 

Army—British Officers, 108.' 

Satyamurthi, Mr. 

Jjetler from Lord Olivier, 293. 

Scurr, Mr. 

Assam—Prisons, 369. 

B<»ngal--Panel for Labour Disputes, 409. 
Bombay 
Children 

Drugged with Opium, 481. 
Mortality, 481. 

Land Cess, 215. 

Cawnpore—Cotton Mill Disturbance, 214. 
Constitution Committee 

Franchise for Working and Depressed 
Classes, 414, 

Non-Official Members, 186. 

Constitutional Reforms—^Deputation of 
Aga Khan, .353. 

Crown Ckilonies Committee, 359. 

Elected Bodies—Non-Official Members, 

379. 

Fiji—Indian Buldecte, 379. 

Gold—Standard Reserve, 284. 

Indian Affairs, 172. 

Inditin Industries—Investigation^ 41$, 
Kenya 
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